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Mt  deab  Eose, 

you  have  often  stopped  me  when  endeavoubino 
to  express  all  the  gratitude  i  felt  towards  tou. 
you  cannot  do  so  now,  nor  prevent  my  telling  aloud 

HOW  MUCH  I  OWE  —  HOW  MUCH  I  ESTEEM  YOU.  ThESB 
VOLUMES  WERE  NOT  WITHOUT  INTEREST  FOR  ME  AS  I  WROTE 
THEM,  BUT  THEY  YIELDED  ME  NO  SUCH  PLEASURE  AS  I  NOW 
FEEL  IN  DEDICATING  THEM  TO  YOU  ;  AND,  WITH  THIS  ASSUR- 
ANCE,  BELIEVE  ME, 


Your  affectionate  friend, 


CHAKLES  LEVER 


Snxu,  Odober  20, 1866. 
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AFTEK   UE3S. 
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The  mess  was  over,  and  the  officers  of  H.M.*s  — th  were  grouped 
in  little  knots  and  parties,  sipping  their  coffee,  and  discussing 
the  arrangements  for  the  evening.  Their  quarter  was  thiit  plcits- 
ant  city  of  Dublin,  which,  hating  certain  exorbitant  demands  in 
the  matter  of  Held-day  and  guard-mounting,  stands  pre-emin- 
ently first  in  military  favour. 

^*  Are  you  going  to  that  great  ball  in  Merrion  h)(xuarc ]"  asked 
one. 

"Not  so  lucky;  not  invited." 

"I  got  a  card,"  cried  a  third;  "but  I've  just  heard  it's  not 
to  come  off.  It  seems  that  the  lady's  husband  is  a  judge,  lie's 
Chief  something  or  other ;  and  he  has  been  called  away." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Tomkins  ;  unless  you  coll  a  summons 
to  the  next  world  being  called  away.  The  man  is  dangerously 
ill.  He  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the  Bench  yesterday,  and, 
they  say,  can't  recover." 

There  now  ensued  an  animate  conversation  »is  to  whether, 
on  death  vacancies,  the  men  went  up  by  seniority  at  the  bar,  or 
whether  a  subaltern  could  at  once  spring  up  to  the  top  of  the 
regiment 

"  Suppose,"  said  one,  "  we  were  to  ask  the  Coloners  guest 
his  opinion.  The  old  cove  has  talked  pretty  nigh  of  everything 
in  this  world  during  dinner ;  what  if  we  were  to  ask  him  about 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  1 " 

*•  IfhoiBhe  t  whBt  labet"  asked  anothet. 
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2  Sill  BIIOOK   I-OS>^?,IiOOKE. 

"  Tlic  Colonel  called  him  Sir  Brook  Fossbrookc ;  that's  all  I 
know." 

"Col  ncl  Cave  told  mc/'  whispered  the  Major,  "that  he  wa 
the  fast  st  man  on  town  some  forty  years  ago." 

"  I  think  he  must  have  kept  over  the  wardrobe  of  that  bril- 
liant period,''  said  another.  "  I  never  saw  a  really  swalk^v/- 
tailed  coat  before." 

**  His  rin.:^  am  used  mf.  It  Ls  a  small  smoothing-iron,  with  a 
coat  of  arms  on  it.     Hush  !  here  he  comes." 

The  man  who  now  joined  the  group  was  a  tall,  gaimt  figure, 
witli  a  liigli  narrow  head,  from  which  the  hair  was  bmshed 
rigidly  back  to  fall  behind  in  something  like  an  old-fashion etl 
queue.  His  eyes  were  black,  and  sunnounted  with  massive  and 
luuch-arched  eyebrows ;  a  strongly-marked  mouth,  stern,  deter- 
mineil,  and,  except  in  speaking,  almost  cruel  in  exjiression,  and 
a  tliin-pointed  projecting  chin,  gave  an  air  of  severity  and 
strong  will  to  features  wliich,  when  he  conversed,  displayed  a 
look  of  courteous  deference,  and  that  peculiar  desire  to  please 
that  we  associate  with  a  bygone  school  of  breeding.  He  was  one 
of  those  men,  and  very  distinctive  are  they,  with  whom  even  the 
least  cautious  take  no  liberties,  nor  venture  upon  any  familmrity. 
The  eccentricities  of  determined  men  are  very  often  indications 
of  some  deep  spirit  beneath,  and  not,  as  in  weaker  natures, 
mere  emanations  of  vanity  or  offsprings  of  self-indulgence. 

If  he  was,  beyond  question,  a  gentleman,  there  were  also  signs 
ftbout  him  of  narrow  fortune  :  hLs  scnii)ulously  white  shirt  was 
not  fine,  and  the  seams  of  his  well-brushed  coat  showed  both 
care  and  wear. 

He  had  joined  the  group,  who  were  talking  of  the  coming 
Derby  when  the  Colonel  came  up.  "  I  have  sent  for  the  man 
wc  want,  Fossbrookc.  I'm  not  a  fisherman  myself;  but  they 
tell  me  he  knows  ever}'  lake,  river,  and  rivulet  in  the  island. 
He  has  sat  down  to  whist,  but  we'll  have  him  here  presently." 

"On  no  account ;  don't  disturb  liis  game  for  me." 

"  Here  he  comes.  Trafford,  I  want  to  present  you  to  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrookc — as  enthusiastic  an 
angler  as  yourself.  He  has  the  ambition  to  hook  an  Irish 
salmon.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  can  more  readily  help  him  on 
the  road  to  it." 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  was  a  large,  strongly,  almost 
heavily  built  young  fellow,  but  with  that  looseness  of  limb  and 
freedom  that  showed  activity  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  mere 
He  had  a  fine  frank  handsome  face,  blue-eyed,  and 
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j.'ii.-i:sbrou::L'  ii<Jin  lic-ail  to  iiMit.  it  was  mA  i:...  •.'■.-  tl.i*  .  .  ■.  ;i  i:-" 
in.'i.n  he  wniild  liavu  sck'Ctcd  f<»r  ^•lJlJlpaIliolJ^liiJl,  li-.n  In  .  .v.  ;;t 
once  that.  In;  was  distinctively  a  jLt-ntlcui;;:!,  ;.i..l  tian  h-  ji«.- 
pfct  of  :t  itw  di^s  awa}'  fnun  rc^'i mental  «inly  was  i;..:  :  i  I..'.i 
dcspi.scd,  iviid  lie  quic!:ly  n.]>lioii  tha".  Imtli  hi-  and  hi^ta'i/.-  wl-yc 
at  »Sir  liroiik.s  liispnsal.  *•  If  wc  cduhl  run  dnwn  t<>  rii.l.dnk*, 
sir,"  added  hf,  tinning  to  liic  (..'oh-ncl,  "\\c  nii-ht  li.j  iJim-.-t 
sure  of  some  sporr.'"* 

"Which  meaiid  that  you  want  two  days'  luavc,  Ti/.i'ni.I.' 

"  No,  sir  :  four.  It  will  tai  c  a  <hiy  at  least  In  ;:» i  nvi-r  ihcn-: 
another  will  be  h».st  in  exi»!iiri;i_r  ;  all  tlu.-.se  hile  i.ii;i.-  1:..^  ■  .-•.j.t. 
such  a  fresh  into  the  Siiann-'ii  ihcrc.s  noknowin.i:  wh.,.-  t.»  try." 

"You  see,  F«)s.^unH)kc,  wliat  u  casuistical  tui..;  itiiii-n  I've 
Liven  you.  I'll  wager  you  a  live-pouial  note  tli.it  if  y"U  come 
Ijfick  without  a  ri.^e  he'll  have  an  explanation  tha^  will  perfectly 
cxphiin  it  was  the  l>est  thin;^'  coidd  have  h:ip[Miie«(."' 

**  I  am  charmed  to  travel  in  such  conipany.*"  .-.Id  ."-ir  lirook, 
I'owjng.  "The  gentleman  hius  already  e-taljli  lied  ;•.  eiaim  t«i 
niy  respect  for  him.'' 

Tratford  bowed  too,  and  looked  n«it  at  all  ili>ij]'.:..-;ed  at  the 
compliment.     "Are  you  an  early  Hm  r,  mv?"  ;.-kt  .i  J.  •. 

"1  am  anvthiiiLS  .sir,  the  occasiv)n  cxact.s ;  bn;  wi:en  J  have 
an  early  start  before  me,  1  usually  sii  up  all  niiilit."' 

'*  My  own  phin,  too,"  cried  Tniffi>rd.  "And  ther..'.>5  Aul.iey 
quite  ready  to  join  us.     Are  yiiU  ;:  whi.ster,  Sir  ilnxi.';  l  *' 

**  At  your  service.     I  play  all  games.'" 

"Is  he  a  wliister?''  repeated  the  C't>lonel.  "Asl^  ]IariT 
Orcville,  ask  Tom  Newcnhani,  what  they  say  nf  him  at  (iraham's  J 
TrafTord,  my  boy,  you  may  possibly  give  liiui  a  hiut  ;vA»vav\,  \*j\vi"j 
baddesi  but  I'JJ  be  shot  ifyuii  do  about  the  odd  luck.'' 


4  SIR  BROOK  FOSSBROOKE. 

"  If  you'll  come  over  to  my  room,  Sir  Brook,  we'll  have  a 
rubber,  and  I'll  give  orders  to  luive  my  tax-cart  ready  for  us  by 
daybreak,"  said  Trafford  ;  and  To.ssbrookc  promising  to  bo  with 
him  so  soon  as  he  had  given  his  servant  his  orders,  they  parted. 

*'  And  are  you  as  equal  to  this  sitting  up  all  night  as  you  used 
to  be,  Fossbrooke?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  I  don't  smoke  as  many  cigars  as  formerly,  and  I  am  a  little 
more  choice  about  my  tobacco.  I  avoid  mulled  port,  and  take 
weak  brandy-and- water  ;  and  I  believe  in  all  other  respect3  I'm 
pretty  much  where  I  was  when  we  met  last, — I  think  it  was  at 
Ceylon  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  myself.  You  are  talking  of 
thirty- four  years  ago." 

"  My  secret  against  growing  old  is  to  do  a  little  of  everything. 
It  keeps  the  sympathies  wider,  makes  a  man  more  accessible  to 
other  men,  and  keeps  him  from  dwelling  too  much  on  himself. 
But  tell  me  about  my  young  companion  ;  is  he  one  of  Sir 
Hugh's  family  ? " 

"  His  second  son ;  not  unlike  to  be  his  eldest,  for  Gkorgc  has 
gone  to  ^ladeira  with  very  little  prospect  of  recovery.  This  is 
a  fine  lad  ;  a  little  wild,  a  little  careless  of  money,  but  the  very 
soul  of  honour  and  right-mindedness.  They  sent  him  to  me  a.s 
a  sort  of  incurable,  but  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  him." 

''  There's  great  promise  in  a  fellow  when  he  can  be  a  scamp 
and  a  man  of  honour.  When  dissipations  do  not  degrade  and 
excesses  do  not  corrupt  a  man,  there  is  a  grand  nature  ever 
beneath." 

"  Don't  tell  him  that,  Fossbrooke,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,"  said  he,  with  a  grim  snule.  "  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  meet  his  father's  son  ;  we  were  at  Christ  Churcli 
together  ;  and  now  I  see  he  has  the  family  good-looks.  '  Lc 
beau  Trafford'  was  a  proverb  in  Paris  once." 

'*  Do  you  ever  forget  a  man  1 "  asked  the  Colonel,  in  some 
curiosity. 

"  I  believe  not  I  forget  books,  places,  dates  occasionally, 
but  never  people.  I  met  an  old  schoolfellow  t'other  day  at 
Dover  whom  I  never  saw  since  we  were  boys.  He  had  gone 
down  in  the  world,  and  was  acting  as  one  of  the  '  commission- 
nairos'  tlicy  call  them,  who  take  your  keys  to  the  Cnstom-houso 
to  Live  your  luggage  examined  ;  and  when  he  cauic  to  ask  mc 
to  employ  him,  I  said,  'What!  an't  you  Jemmy  Harper?' 
'  -And  who  the  devil  are  you  1  *  said  he.  *  Fossbrooke,*  said  I. 
'Jfot  "  Wart "  V  said  he.    That  was  my  school  nickname,  from 
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a  wart  I  once  had  on  my  cliin.  *  Ay,  to  be  sure/  said  I,  *  Wart/ 
I  wish  you  saw  the  delight  of  the  old  dog.  I  made  him  dine 
with  us.  Lord  Brackington  was  with  me,  and  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely." 

"  And  what  had  brought  him  so  low  ?" 

''  He  was  cursed,  he  said,  Ttith  a  strong  constitution  ;  all  the 
other  fellows  of  his  set  had  so  timed  it,  that  when  they  had  no- 
thing to  live  on  they  ceased  to  live  ;  but  Jemmy  told  us  he  never 
had  such  an  appetite  as  now ;  that  he  passed  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a-day  on  the  pier  in  all  weathers  ;  and  as  to  ^oiit, 
he  firmly  believed  it  all  came  of  the  adulterated  ivines  oif  the 
great  wine-merchants.  British  gin  he  maintained  to  be  the 
wholesomest  liquor  in  existence." 

^'  I  wonder  how  fellows  bear  up  under  such  reverses  as  that," 
said  the  Colonel 

"  My  astonLshment  is  rather,"  cried  Fossbrooke,  "  how  men 
can  live  on  in  a  monotony  of  wellbeing,  getting  fatter,  older, 
and  more  unwieldy,  and  with  only  such  experiences  of  life  as  a 
well-fed  fowl  might  have  in  a  hencoop." 

"  I  kiU)W  that's  ifour  theory-,"  said  the  other,  laugliing. 

"  Well,  no  man  can  say  that  I  have  not  lived  up  to  my  con- 
victions ;  and  for  myself,  I  can  aver  I  have  thon)ughly  enjoyed 
my  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  like  it  as  well  to-day  as  on 
the  first  morning  I  made  my  bow  to  it." 

**  Listen  to  this,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  tuniing 
to  his  officers,  who  now  gathered  around  them.  "  Now  and 
then  I  hear  some  of  you  complaining  of  being  bored  or  wearied 
— sick  of  this,  tired  of  that;  here's  my  friend,  who  knows  the 
whole  thing  better  than  any  of  us,  and  he  declares  that  tlie 
world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that,  so  far  from 
fanuliarity  with  it  inspiring  disgust  with  life,  his  enjoyment  of 
it  is  as  racy  as  when  first  he  kncw.it." 

^  It  is  rather  liard  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to  take  me  as  a 
guide  on  trust,"  said  Fossbrooke;  "but  I  have  known  the 
fathers  of  most  of  those  I  see  around  me,  and  could  call  many 
of  them  as  witnesses  to  character.  Major  Aylmer,  your  father 
and  I  went  up  the  Nile  together,  when  people  talked  of  it  as  a 
journey.  Captain  Harris,  I'm  sure  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
you  are  the  son  of  Godfrey  Hands  of  Harrisburg.  Your  father 
was  my  friend  on  the  day  I  wounded  Lord  Ecclesmore.  I  see 
four  or  five  others  too— so  like  old  companions  that  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  I  am  not  back  again  in  the  old  da7ft'w\iev\.\\s^ 
as  joni^  B»  thenwelrea;  and  yet,  I'm  not  very  cerlam  \l  1-^^* 
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ind  five  children  a  candidate  for  it ;  so  he 
r,  and  is  content,  as  you  see,  to  go  out  on 
[lis  chance  with  it." 

lumerable  questions  pressed  on  th.c  Colonel 
•range  friend;  he  had,  however,  little  beyc 
lihem.  Of  his  own  experiences,  he  could 
first  he  met  him  it  was  at  Ceylon,  where  he 
it  like  a  sloop  of  war  to  hunt  elephants — ^th 
dnue  and  magnificence  of  his  suite  giving  1 
I  personage — and  indeed  the  gorgeous  pr< 
ts  to  the  King  and  tho  chief  personages 
far  to  impress  this  notion.  ''  I  never  me 
le  Colonel,  ''  till  this  morning,  when  he  wt 
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ledge  that  lie  lived  in  the  Carlt^r  blouse  coterie,  not  a  man  of 
which  except  himself  survives  nd  I  have  heard  him  give 
imitations  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  Wtt,  that 
none  but  one  who  had  seen  them  could  have  accomplished. 
And  now  that  I  have  told  you  all  this,  will  one  of  you  step 
over  to  Tnifford's  rooms,  and  whisper  him  a  hint  to  make  hi 
whist-points  as  low  as  he  can ;  and,  what  is  even  of  more  im- 
jwrtance,  to  take  care  lest  any  strange  story  Sir  Brook  may  tell 
—and  he  is  full  of  them — meet  a  sign  of  incredulity, — still  less 
provoke  any  quizzing ;  the  slightest  shade  of  such  a  provocation 
would  render  him  like  a  madman." 

The  Major  volunteered  to  go  on  this  mission,  which  indeed 
any  of  the  others  would  as  willingly  have  accepted,  for  the  old 
man  had  interested  them  deeply,  and  they  longed  to  hear  more 
about  hiBL 


CHAPTER   11. 

THE    SWAX'S    NEST. 

As  the  Shannon  draws  near  Killaloe,  the  wild  character  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  the  dreary  wastes  and  desolate  islands  which 
marked  Lough  l)erg,  disappear,  and  give  way  to  gently- sloping 
lawns,  dotted  over  with  well-grown  timber,  well-kejit  demesnes, 
spacious  country-houses,  and  a  country  which,  in  general,  almost 
recalls  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  England. 

About  a  mile  above  the  town,  in  a  little  bend  of  the  river 
forming  a  small  bay,  stands  a  small  but  pretty  house,  with  a 
skirt  of  rich  wood  protecting  it  at  the  back,  while  the  lawn  in 
front  descends  by  an  easy  slope  to  the  river. 

Originally  a  mere  farmhouse,  the  taste  'of  an  ingenious  owner 
had  taken  every  advantage  of  its  irregular  outline,  and  con- 
verted it  into  something  Elizabethan  in  character,  a  style  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  site,  where  all  the  features  of  rich-coloured 
landscape  abounded,  and  where  varied  foliage,  heathy  mountain, 
and  eddying  river,  all  lent  themselves  to  make  up  a  scene  of 
fresh  and  joyous  beauty. 

In  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  soil,  too,  was  found  an  ally 
to  every  prospect  of  embellishment    Sheltered  iiom  ikicstOtL  ^aft^ 
cost  yrindM^  plants  grew  liere  in  th^  opeu  oox,  -^iViaKSti  m  V" 
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favourcil  spots  needed  tlic  protection  of  the  conservatory ;  and 
thus  in  the  neatly  shaven  hiwn  were  seen  groups  of  l>los.sonnng 
shruhs  or  flowers  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  camellia  and  the 
salvia  and  the  oleander  blended  with  the  tulip,  the  moss-rose, 
and  the  caniation,  to  stud  the  gniss  with  their  gorgeous  colours. 

Over  the  front  of  the  cottage,  for  cottage  it  really  was,  a 
South  American  creeper,  a  sort  of  acanthus,  grew,  its  crimson 
ilowers  hanging  in  rich  i)rofusion  over  cornice  and  architrave  ; 
while  a  passion -tree  of  great  age  covered  the  entire  porch,  re- 
lieving with  its  softened  tints  the  almost  over-brilliancy  of  the 
southern  plant. 

Seen  from  the  water — and  it  came  suddenly  into  view  on 
rounding  a  little  headland — few  could  forbear  from  an  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  and  admiration  at  this  lovely  spot ;  nor  could 
all  the  pretentious  grandeur  of  the  rich-wooded  parks,  nor  nil 
the  more  imposing  architecture  of  the  great  houses,  detrac': 
from  the  marvellous  charm  of  this  simple  home. 

A  tradition  of  a  sv^-an  carried  away  by  some  rising  of  tlio 
river  from  the  Citstle  of  Portumna,  and  swept  down  the  laho 
till  it  found  refuge  in  the  little  bay,  had  given  the  name  to  Iho 
|)lace,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  it  known  as  the 
Swan's  Nest.  The  Swan,  however,  no  longer  existed,  though  a 
little  thatched  edifice  at  the  water-side  marked  the  spot  it  had 
once  inhabited,  and  sustained  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

The  owner  of  the  place  was  a  Dr  Lendrick  :  he  had  come  to 
it  about  twenty  years  before  the  time  at  which  our  stor}'  opens 
— a  widower  with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  though  by  name 
well  known  as  tlie  son  of  a  distiuguLshed  judge,  Baron  Len- 
drick of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

It  was  rumoured  about,  that,  having  displeased  his  father, 
first  by  adopting  medicine  instead  of  law  as  his  pn^fession,  and 
subsequently  by  marrying  a  portionless  girl  of  humble  family, 
the  Baron  had  ceased  to  recognise  him  in  any  way.  l^Iaking  a 
settlement  of  a  few  hundreds  a-year  on  him,  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  a  step-son,  the  child  of  his 
second  wife,  a  Colonel  Sewell,  then  in  India. 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  practising  his  profession  that  Dr 
Lendrick  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  as  he  was 
always  ready  to  assist  the  poor  by  his  advice  and  skill,  and  as 
the  reputation  of  his  great  ability  gradually  got  currency,  lie 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  the  insistance  of  his 
ucighbours,  and  consent  to  practise  generally.     There  were 
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many  things  which  mncle  this  coiu*sc  unpalatable  to  htm.  Ho 
waij  V)y  iiJiture  shy,  timid,  and  ictiriii^ ;  he  ^v:w  fiustidioiwly 
averse  to  a  new  acquaintanceship  ;  he  had  desired,  ho.sidcs,  to 
live  estranged  from  the  world,  devoting  hiuiself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  his  children;  and  he  neither  liked  the  forced 
publicity  he  became  exposed  to,  nor  that  life  of  servitude  which 
leaves  the  doctor  at  the  hourly  mercy  of  the  world  around  liim. 

If  he  yielded,  therefore,  to  the  professional  calls  upon  him, 
he  resisted  totally  all  social  claims :  he  went  nowhere  but  as 
the  doctr>r. 

Ko  persuasion,  no  inducement,  could  prevail  on  him  to  dino 
out ;  no  exiirency  of  time  or  season  prevent  him  returning  to 
his  home  at  night.  There  were  in  his  neighbourho(»d  one  or 
two  persons  whose  rank  might  have,  it  was  supposed,  influenced 
him  in  some  degree  to  comply  with  their  recpiests — and,  cer- 
tainly, whose  desire  for  his  society  would  have  left  nothing 
undone  to  secure  it ;  but  he  was  as  obdurate  to  them  as  to 
others,  and  the  Earl  of  iJrumcarran  and  )  .ir  lieuinald  Lacy, 
of  Lacy  Manor,  were  not  a  v.ljit  mon;  m •ccessf ul  in  their 
blandishments  than  the  Vicar  of  Killaloe — old  J5ob  Mills,  as  he 
was  irreverently  called — or  Lendiick's  own  ^ollea^i^ue,  Dr  Tobin, 
who,  while  he  respected  his  superior  alfility  and  admitted  his 
knowledi^e,  secretly  hated  hiiii  as  only  a  rival  doctor  kn(»ws  how 
to  hate  a  brother  practitioner. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  had  1  )r  Lendrick  gone  up 
to  Dublin.  A  few  lines  from  an  old  family  physician,  Dr 
Ecattie,  had,  however,  called  him  up  to  town.  The  Chief 
Barou  had  been  taken  ill  in  Court,  anil  was  conveyed  home  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  declared  that  he  had  rallied 
and  pass(2d  a  favourable  night ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  very 
advanced  age,  at  no  time  strong,  and  ever  unsparing  of  himself 
in  the  arduous  labours  of  his  office,  grave  doubts  were  felt  that 
be  would  ever  again  resume  his  seat  on  the  Bench.  Dr  Bcattio 
well  knew  the  long  estrangement  that  had  separated  the  father 
fwui  the  son  ;  and  although,  j)erhaps,  the  most  intimate  friend 
the  Judge  had  in  the  world,  he  never  had  dared  to  interpose 
a  word  or  drop  a  hint  as  to  the  advisability  of  reconciliation. 

Sir  William  Lendrick  was  indeed  a  man  whom  no  amount 
of  intimacy  could  render  his  friends  familiar  with.  He  was 
positively  charming  to  mere  acquaintanceship) — his  manner  wjis 
a  Imppy  blending  of  deference  with  a  most  polished  wit.  Full 
of  bygone  experiences  and  reminiscences  oi  iulete&Vm^  ^«(>^<^ 
and  events  ho  never  overlaid  converaation  "by  ftidi  m^TiVKsso, 
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but  made  them  merely  serve  to  illustrate  the  present,  either  by 
contrast  or  resemblance.  All  this  to  the  world  and  society  was 
he  j  to  the  inmates  of  his  house  he  was  a  perfect  terror !  It 
was  said  his  first  wife  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  his  second, 
with  a  spirit  fierce  and  combative  as  his  own,  had  quarrelled 
■with  liim  so  often,  so  seriously,  and  so  hopelessly,  that  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  life  they  had  occupied  separate  houses,  and 
only  met  as  ac([uaintances,  accepting  and  sending  invitations  to 
each  other,  and  outwardly  observing  all  the  usages  of  a  refined 
courtesy. 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  Dr  Beattie  wrote:  "I  cannot 
l>resunie  to  say  that  he  is  vwre  favourably  disposed  towards 
you  than  ho  has  shown  himself  for  years,  but  I  would  strenu- 
ously advise  your  being  here,  and  sufficiently  near,  so  that  if  a 
liappier  disposition  should  occur,  or  an  opportunity  arise  to 
bring  you  once  more  together,  the  fortunate  moment  should  not 
be  lost.  Come  up,  then,  at  once— come  to  my  house,  whero 
your  room  is  ready  for  you,  and  where  you  will  neither  bo 
molested  by  visitors  nor  interfered  with.  Manage  too,  if  you 
can,  to  remain  here  for  some  days." 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  character  of  filial  affection  when 
one  can  say,  and  say  trutlifully,  tliat  scarcely  any  severity  on  a 
parent's  pjkrt  eifaces  the  love  that  was  imbibed  in  infancy,  and 
that  struck  root  in  the  heart  before  it  could  know  what  unkind- 
ness  was !  Over  and  over  again  in  life  have  I  witnessed  tliis  deep 
devotion.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  seen  a  clinging  affection  to 
a  memory  which  nothing  short  of  a  hallowed  tie  could  have  made 
so  dear — a  memor}'  tliat  retained  whatever  could  comfort  and 
sustain,  and  held  nothing  that  recalled  shame  or  sorrow. 

Dr  Lendrick  went  up  to  town  full  of  such  emotions.  All  the 
wrong — it  was  heavy  wrong  too — he  had  suffered  was  forgotten, 
all  the  injustice  wiped  out  He  only  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
see  his  father — to  nurse  and  watch  by  him.  There  was  no 
thought  for  himself.  By  reconciliation  he  never  meant  restora- 
tion to  his  place  as  heir.  Forgiveness  and  love  he  asked  for — 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  heart  so  long  closed  against  him,  to 
hear  himself  called  Tom  by  that  voice  he  knew  so  well,  and 
whose  accents  sounded  througli  his  dreams. 

That  he  was  not  without  a  hope  of  such  happiness,  might  be 
gathered  from  one  circumstance.  He  had  taken  up  with  him 
two  miniatures  of  his  boy  and  girl  to  show  "Grandfather,"  if 
good  fortune  shoald  ever  offer  a  fitting  moment. 

32itf  £rst  fronds  which  greeted  hira  ou  reaching  ^'s  friend's 
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house  were :  "  Better.  A  tolerably  tranquil  night.  He  can 
move  Ills  hand.  The  attack  was  ^jaralysis,  and  his  speech  ia 
also  improved.*' 

"And  his  mind  ?  how  is  his  mind  ?'* 

"  Clear  as  ever  it  was — intensely  eager  to  hear  what  is  said 
about  his  iUness,  and  insatiable  as  to  the  newspaper  versions  of 
the  attack." 

"  Does  he  speak  1  Has  he  spoken  of — his  family  at  all  ?" 
.<;aid  he,  falteringly. 

*'Only  of  Lady  Lcndrick.  He  desired  to  see  her.  He  dic- 
tated a  note  to  nic,  in  terms  of  very  finished  courtesy,  asking 
her  if,  without  incurring  inconvenience,  she  would  favour  him 
with  an  early  call.  The  whole  thing  was  so  like  himself  that  I 
saw  at  once  he  wius  getting  better." 

"And  so  you  thirik  him  better?"  asked  Lcndrick,  eagerly. 

"Better!  Yes — but  not  out  of  danger.  I  fear  as  much 
from  liis  irritability  as  his  malady.  He  will  insist  on  seeing 
the  newspapers,  and  occasionally  his  eye  falls  on  some  paragraph 
that  wounds  him.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  read  a  sort  of 
querulous  regret  from  some  writer  that  *  the  learned  Judge  had 
not  retired  some  years  ago,  and  before  Tailing  health,  acting  on 
a  very  irascible  temperament,  had  rendered  liim  a  terror  alike 
to  the  bar  and  the  suitors.'  That  unfortunate  paragraph  cost 
twenty  leeches  and  ice  to  his  temples  for  eight  hours  after." 

"  Cannot  these  things  be  ke])t  from  him  ?  Surely  your 
authority  ought  to  be  equal  to  this!" 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  it  he  would  refuse  to  see  me.  In  fact, 
any  utility  I  can  contribute  depends  on  rny  apjiarent  submission 
to  him  in  everything.  Almost  his  first  question  to  me  every 
morning  is,  *  Well,  sir,  who  is  to  be  my  succes.<or  ?'  Of  course 
I  say  that  we  all  look  with  a  sanguine  hope  to  see  him  soon 
back  in  his  court  again.  When  I  said  this  yestenlay,  he  replied, 
*  I  will  sit  on  Wednesday,  sir,  to  hear  appeals  ;  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  me  to  speak,  and  I  trust  anr)ther  day  or  two 
will  see  the  last  of  this  difficulty  of  utterance.  Peniberton,  I 
know,  is  looking  to  the  Attorncy-Generalsliip,  and  George  Hayes 
thinks  he  may  order  his  ermine.  Tell  them,  however,  from  me, 
that  the  Chief  Baron  intends  to  preside  in  his  court  for  many 
a  year  to  come;  that  the  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  with  which 
Providence  endowed  him,  is  still  unchanged  and  unclouded.' 
This  is  his  language — tins  his  tone;  and  you  may  know  how 
such  a  spirit  jars  with  all  our  endo»avour9  to  ptomol^  i^\.  «sA 
tiaQgaiUiltjr/' 


.      - vA*-M       iL        I* 

Ills  : — 

)r.Ai:  Dii  l^iEATTii:, —  The  (.'liiof  liaion  lia.s  li 
;urn,  partly  brought  on  by  excitement.  L 
ig  here ;  and  believe  nic,  yours  sincerely, 

**  CoNSTANTIA 

liey^ve  Lad  a  quarrel ;  I  knew  thoy  woul 
JO  prevent  their  meeting;  but  I  saw  lie  won 
)  world  without  a  scene.  As  he  said  last  n 
o  hear  my  ^charge.''  She  must  listen  1 
ie;'  and  Td  not  be  astonished  if  this  charge 
vn  sentence." 

ro  to  him  at  once,  Beattie ;  and  if  it  be  at  i 
ran  compass  it  in  any  way,  let  me  see  hir 
these  with  yon;  who  knows  but  their  bri^ 
better  than  words  for  us?"  and  thus  saying 
iniatures;  and  overcome  with  emotion  he  c 
umed  away  and  left  the  room. 
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tempered  lad,  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge,  without  any  of 
that  ambition  that  wants  to  make  the  knowhidge  marketable. 
To  have  gained  a  profcdsorship  would  have  appeared  to  have 
been  the  very  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  this  rather  as  a 
quiet  retreat  to  pursue  his  studies  further  than  sis  a  sphere 
wherein  to  disjJay  his  own  gifts.  Anything  more  unlike  that 
bustling,  energetic,  daring  spirit,  his  father,  would  be  liard  to 
conceive.  Throughout  his  whole  career  at  the  bar,  and  in  Par- 
liament, men  were  never  quite  sure  what  that  brilliant  si)eaker 
and  most  indiscreet  talker  would  do  next.  Men  secured  his 
advocacy  with  a  half  mLSgi\'ing  whether  they  were  doing  the 
very  best  or  the  very  worst  for  success.  Give  him  difficulties 
to  deal  with,  and  he  was  a  giant ;  let  all  go  smoothly  and  well, 
and  he  would  hunt  up  some  crotchet — some  obsolete  usage — a 
doubtful  point,  that  in  its  discussion  very  frequently  led  to  the 
damage  of  his  client's  cause,  and  the  defeat  of  his  suit. 

Display  was  ever  more  to  him  than  victory.  Let  him  have  a 
great  arena  to  exhibit  in,  and  he  was  proof  against  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  all  the  casualties  of  the  conflict.  Never  had  such  a 
father  a  son  less  the  inheritor  of  his  temperament  and  nature  ; 
and  this  same  disappointment  rankling  on  through  life — a  dis- 
appointment that  embittered  all  intercourse,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  make  him  disparage  the  high  abilities  of  his  son — created  a 
gulf  between  them  that  Beattie  knew  could  never  be  bridged 
over.  He  doubted,  too,  whether  as  a  doctor  he  could  con- 
scientiously introduce  a  theme  so  likely  to  irritate  and  excite. 
As  he  pondered  he  opened  the  two  miniatures,  and  looked  at 
them.  The  young  man  was  a  flne,  manly,  daring-looking 
fellow,  with  a  determined  brow  and  a  resolute  mouth,  that 
recalled  his  grandfather's  face:  he  was  evidently  well  grown 
and  strong,  and  looked  one  that,  thnmii  where  he  might  be  in 
life,  would  bo  likely  to  assert  his  own. 

The  girl,  wonderfully  like  him  in  feature,  had  a  character  of 
subdued  humour  in  her  eye,  and  a  half-hid  laughter  in  the 
mouth,  which  the  artist  had  caught  up  with  infinite  skill,  that 
took  away  all  the  severity  of  the  face,  and  softened  its  traits  to 
a  most  attractive  beauty.  Through  her  rich  brown  hair  there 
was  a  sort  of  golden  rrflet  that  imparted  great  brilliancy  to  the 
expre.ssion  of  the  head,  and  her  large  eyes  of  grey-blue  were 
the  imago  of  candour  and  softness,  till  her  laugii  gave  them  a 
sparkle  of  drollery  whose  sympathy  there  was  no  resisting. 
She,  too,  was  tall  and  beautifully  formed,  witb  t\\;)A,  ^Wxcvw^^'i  ^\ 
earlf  jouih  tbst  only  eacapea  being  augukt,  \>\it.  \\ai&  Sxv  S)l  VX^^ 
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cliami  01  suppleness,  that  lends  grace  to  every  action  and  every 
gesture. 

*'  1  wish  he  could  see  the  originals,"  muttered  I>eattie.  "If 
the  (»ld  man,  with  Ills  love  t>f  beauty,  but  saw  that  girl,  it 
would  ])(*■  worth  all  the  arguments  in  Christendom,  la  it  too 
lalL^  fur  this  ?     Have  wo  time  for  the  experiment  1 " 

Thus  thinking  he  drove  akiug  the  well-wooded  approacrh, 
and  gained  the  largo  ground-space  before  the  dcjor,  wlienco  a 
Girriage  was  about  to  drive  liway.  *'  Oh,  Do<'tor,"  fried  a 
voice,  "  I'm  so  ghul  you're  come  ;  they  are  most  impatient  for 
you."  It  was  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr  I'embertou,  who  now 
came  up  to  the  window  of  Ueattie's  carriage. 

'*He  has  become  (^uite  unmanageable,  will  n<>t  admit  a  word 
of  counsel  or  advice,  resists  all  interference,  and  insists  ou 
going  out  for  a  drive." 

"  i  see  him  at  the  window,"  said  Beattie  ;  "  he  is  beckoning 
to  mo ;  good-bye,"  and  he  passed  on  and  entered  the  house. 

In  the  chief  drawing-room,  in  a  deep  recess  of  a  window, 
sat  the  Chief  Baron,  dressed  as  if  to  go  out,  with  an  overcoat, 
and  even  his  gloves  on.  "  Come  and  drive  with  me,  Beattie," 
cried  he,  in  a  feeble  but  harsh  voice.  **  If  I  take  my  man 
Leonard  they'll  say  it  was  a  keeper.  You  know  that  the 
*  Post'  has  it  this  mf)rning  that  it  is  my  mind  which  has  given 
way.  They  say  they've  seen  me  breaking  for  years  back. 
Good  heavens!  can  it  be  possible,  think  you,  that  the  mites  in 
a  cheese  speculate  over  the  nature  of  the  man  that  eats  them  ] 
You  stopped  to  talk  "with  Pemberton,  I  saw  ;  what  did  he  my 
to  you  1 " 

"Nothing  particular — a  mere  greeting,  I  think." 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not  ;  he  was  asking  you  how  many  hours 
there  lay  between  him  and  tlie  Attorney-Generalship.  They've 
divided  the  carcjiss  alresidv.      The  lion  has  to  cossist  at  his 

a* 

autopsy — rather  hard,  isn't  it?  How  it  cmbittei*3  death  to 
think  of  the  fellows  who  are  to  replace  us ! " 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

"  Don't  trust  it,  Beattie  ;  that  little  dialogue  of  yours  on  the 
gras.s  ph>t  hiw  sent  it  up  thirty  bents;  how  many  is  itl" 

"  Iia]>id — very  rapid  ;  you  need  rest — tranquillity." 

"'  And  you  can't  give  me  either,  sir ;  neither  you  nor  your 
ci"aft.  ^'ou  arc  the  Augurs  of  modern  civilisation,  and  we  cling 
to  your  predictions  just  as  our  forefathers  did,  though  we  never 
believe  you.*' 

**T}uB  la  not  fluttery,"  said  Beattie,  with  a  alight  amile. 
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The  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and  passed  his  hand  slowly  over 
his  forehead.  "  1  sup])ose  I  was  dreaming,  Beattie,  just  befuro 
you  came  up  ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  them  all  in  tlic  Hall,  talking 
and  laughing  over  my  death.  Burrowes  was  telling  how  old  I 
must  be,  because  I  moved  the  amendment  to  Flood  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  '07 ;  and  Eames  mentioned  that  I  was  Curran's 
junior  in  the  great  Bagenal  record;  and  old  l^sdal  set  them  all 
in  a  roar  by  Siiying  he  had  a  vision  of  me  standing  at  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  instead  of  going  in,  as  St  Peter  invited  mo, 
stoutly  refusing,  and  declaring  I  would  move  for  a  new  trial  1 
How  like  the  rascals  !  " 

"  Dcm't  you  think  you'd  be  better  in  your  own  room]  there's 
too  much  light  and  glare  here." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  need  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  all  that 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  brain.'' 

*'  And  what  do  j/ou,  sir — what  does  any  one — know  about  the 
brain's  operations?  You  doctors  have  invented  a  sort  of  con- 
ventional cerebral  organ  which,  like  lunar  caustic,  is  dccompo.'^cd 
liy  light ;  and  in  your  vulgar  materialism  you  would  make  out 
that  what  affects  yoi/r  brain  must  act  alike  upon  mim!,  I  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  darkness— obscurity,  physical  or  moral,  it  matters 
not  which — that  irritates  inCy  just  as  I  feel  provoked  thifi 
moment  by  this  muddling  talk  of  yours  about  brain." 

"  And  yet  I'm  talking  about  what  my  daily  life  and  habita 
suggest  some  knowledge  of,"  said  Beattie,  mildly. 

"  So  you  are,  sir,  and  the  presumption  is  all  on  my  side.  If 
you'll  kindly  lend  me  your  arm  I'll  go  back  to  my  room." 

Step  by  step,  slowly  and  painfully,  he  returned  to  Ids  cham- 
ber, not  uttering  a  word  as  he  went. 

"  Yes,  this  is  better.  Doctor ;  this  half  light  soothes ;  it  is 
much  pleasanter.  One  more  kindness.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Len- 
drick  this  morning  to  come  up  here.  I  suppose  my  combative 
spirit  was  high  in  me,  and  I  wanted  a  round  with  the  gloves— 
or,  indeed,  without  them — at  all  events,  I  sent  the  challenge. 
But  niffCj  Doctor,  I  liave  to  own  myself  a  craven.  I  dread  the 
visit.  Could  you  manage  to  interpose  ?  could  you  suggest  that 
it  is  by  your  order  I  am  not  permitted  to  receive  her  ?  could 
you  hint/'  here  he  smiled  half-maliciously,  *^  that  you  do  not 
think  the  time  is  come  for  tinodynes— eh,  Doctor  ?" 

**  Leave  it  to  me.    I  will  speak  to  Lady  Lend  rick." 

"There's  another  thing;  not  that  it  muck  maXUx^ \ "WH. \Xi 
B^gbt  perhaps  be  as  well  to  send  a  few  lineR  lo  ftie  laottaT^ 
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papers,  to  say  the  accounts  of  tlic  Chief  Baron  are  more  favour- 
able to-day ;  he  passed  a  tranquil  night,  and  so  on.  Pemberton 
won't  like  it ;  nor  Hayes ;  but  it  will  calm  the  fears  of  a  very 
attaclied  friend  who  calls  here  twice  daily.  You'd  never  guess 
him.  He  is  tlie  agent  of  the  Globe  office,  where  I'm  insured. 
Ah,  Doctor,  it  wa;^  a  bright  thought  of  Philanthn>py  to  establis^h 
an  industrial  enterprise  that  is  bound,  under  heavy  recognisances, 
to  be  grieved  at  our  death." 

"  I  must  not  make  you  tilk,  Sir  William.  I  must  not  en- 
courage you  to  exerfcr  yourself.  I'll  say  good-bye,  and  look  in 
upnn  you  this  afternoon." 

**  Am  I  to  have  a  book  ?  Well ;  be  it  so.  I'll  sit  and  muso 
over  the  Attorney- (General  and  his  hopes." 

"  I  have  got  two  very  interesting  miniatures  here.  I'll  leave 
them  with  you ;  you  might  like  to  look  at  them." 

"  ^liniatures !  whose  portraits  are  they  ? "  asked  the  other, 
hastily,  as  he  almost  snatched  them  from  his  hand.  *'  What  a 
miserJible  juggler !  what  a  stale  trick  this  ! "  said  he,  .as  he  opened 
the  case  which  contained  the  young  man's  picture.  "  So,  sir,  you 
lend  yourself  to  such  attempts  as  these." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  sjdd  lieattie,  indignantly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  uudi^rstand  me  i)erfcctly.  You  would  do,  by 
a  piece  of  legerdemain,  what  you  have  not  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt openly.    These  are  Tom  Lendrick's  children." 

"Tlieyare." 

"And  this  simpering  young  lady  is  her  mother's  image; 
pretty,  pretty,  no  doubt ;  and  a  little — a  shade,  perliaps — of 
tftpifyfcn'f.'  above  what  her  mother  possessed.  She  wus  the 
silliest  woman  that  ever  turned  a  fool's  head.  She  had  the  in- 
efiable  folly,  sir,  to  believe  she  could  persuade  me  to  forgive  my 
son  for  liaving  married  her ;  and  when  I  handed  her  to  a  scat 
— for  she  was  at  my  knees — she  fainted," 

"  Well.  It  is  time  to  forgive  him  now.  As  for  her,  slie 
is  beyond  forgiveness,  or  favour  either,"  said  Beattie,  with  moro 
energy  than  before. 

"  There  is  no  such  trial  to  a  man  in  a  high  calling  as  the 
temptation  it  offers  him  to  step  beyond  it.  Take  care,  sir,  that 
with  all  your  acknowledged  ability,  this  temptation  be  not 
tno  nnich  for  you."  The  tone  and  manner  in  which  the  old 
Judge  delivered  these  words  recalled  the  justice-scat.  "  It 
is  an  honour  to  me  to  have  you  as  my  doctor,  sir.  It  would 
be  to  disparage  my  own  intelligence  to  accent  vou  as  my  con- 
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*•  A  doctor  but  discharircs  half  r.ir,  trust  "svlien  he  fiiils  to  warn 
liis  patient  against  the  etfccts  of  irritability." 

"The  man  wlio  would  presume  to  minister  to  my  temper  or 
to  my  nature  should  be  no  longer  medic*)  of  mine.  AVitii  what 
intention,  sir,  did  you  bring  me  these  miniatures?" 

"That  you  might  see  two  bright  and  beautiful  faces,  whose 
owners  are  bound  to  you  by  tlie  stron.L'cst  tics  of  blood." 

"Do  you  know,  sir — have  you  ever  luard — liow  their  fatlicr, 
by  liis  wilfulness,  by  his  folly,  by  liis  heartless  denial  of  my 
right  to  influence  him,  ruined  the  fortune  that  cost  my  life  of 
struj^'le  and  labour  to  creat<3  ? " 

The  Doctor  shook  Ids  head,  and  the  other  continued.  "  Then 
I  ^'ill  tell  it  to  you,  sir.  It  is  more  than  seventeen  years  to- 
day when  the  then  Viceroy  sent  for  nie  and  said,  *  IJaron  Len- 
<^rick,  there  is  no  man,  after  Plunkett,  to  whom  we  owe  more 
than  to  yourself.'  I  bowed,  and  said,  *  I  do  not  accept  the  <iua- 
hfication,  my  Lord,  even  in  favour  of  the  distinguished  Chan- 
cellor. I  will  not  believe  myself  second  to  any.'  I  need  not 
relate  what  ensued  ;  the  discussion  was  a  lon.ir  one — it  was  also 
a  Warm  one  ;  but  he  came  back  at  last  to  the  object  of  the  inter- 
view, which  was  to  say  that  the  Prime  ^Minister  was  willing  to 
fcconimend  my  name  to  her  ^Majesty  for  the  Peerage — an  honour, 
ne  was  pleased  to  say,  the  public  would  see  conferred  upon  mo 
^ith  approval ;  and  I  refused !  Ye<,  sir,  I  refused  what  for 
thirty  odd  years  had  formed  the  pride  and  the  prize  of  my  ex- 
istence !  1  refused  it,  because  I  would  not  that  h.er  [Majesty's 
ffivour  should  descend  to  one  so  unworthy  of  it  as  this  felhiw,  or 
that  his  low-born  chihUen  ;h(mhl  inherit  a  hifih  name  of  mv 
procuring.  I  refused,  r.ir,  and  I  tohl  the  noble  Marquess  my 
reasons.  He  tried — pretty  nuich  as  you  liave  tried — to  bring 
nift  to  a  nn)re  forgiving  spirit ;  but  I  stoj)jiod  him  by  saying, 
'When  I  hear  that  your  Kxcellency  has  invited  to  vcmr  table  tho 
scurrilous  author  of  the  himpoon  again.--;t  you  in  the  *  Satirist,'  I 
will  begin  to  listen  to  the  claims  that  may  be  urged  on  the  score 
of  forgiveness  :  not  till  then.'  " 

"  1  am  wrong — very  wrong — to  let  you  talk  on  themes  like 
this ;  we  must  keep  them  for  calmer  moments.''  Beattie  laid 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  as  he  spoke,  and  counted  the  beats  by  his 
watch. 

"  Weil,  sir,  what  says  Death  ?  will  he  consent  to  a  *  nolle  pro- 
sequi,' or  must  the  cause  go  on  ] " 

"  You  are  not  worse ;  and  even  that,  after  a\\  t\u?i  evLCv\.^\ii^\\\., 
is  something.     Good-bjro  now  till  evcniug.     "So  \iw!te — ^^tf" 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

u,  if.  done  now,  Lucy,  and  il  cWt  be  hcli 
nek  to  k.  ,i,to,  „,  ,rin  „  „„ijghted  ci 
iind  his  Land,  in  the  pockets  of  lii.  .ho 
d  unpauently  up  and  do^n  lire  dmwin 
f  t  only  suapected  you  were  ao  strongly  ag 

[y  dear  Tom,  I'm  only  ,gai,„i  it,  becam 
t«  so.  >  on  know  wo  never  see  any  one 
oe.  and  why  ahonid  we  now.  beeauae  he  ia 
lat  tor  that  reason.  Ifa  our  only  ehance,  i 
h,  Tom  1  *  J  J I 

'eU,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly,  but  I  said  i 
ucy ;  bnt  you  see  here's  how  the  matter  s 
""•"''"'•■■''"- '-"lar  company.  OnTue 
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Lim  Inst,  for  Isc  is  the  best  uf  the  three.     Girls  can  Rlancl  this 
s^)rt(.f  mm'.s  life,  but  I'll  be  hiingeJ  if  it  will  do  f(»r  lis." 

"And  then,  Tom/*  resumed  she,  in  the  same  tone,  "rememr 
her  they  are  both  perfect  strangers.  1  iloubt  if  you  even  kno.v 
tbtir  iijiiiici." 

"That  I  do — the  old  fellow  is  Sir  ]5n»ok  something  or  other. 
It  snot  Fo:.t'v,  but  it  begins  like  it;  iiud  the  other  is  called  Traf- 
ford— Lionel,  1  think,  is  his  Christian  name.  A  glorious  fellow 
t<)o:  ^v;ls  in  t!ie  l>th  Lancera  and  in  the  liluis,  and  is  now  here 
with  the  (ilty — th  because  he  went  it  too  hard  in  the  cavalr}*.  He 
hnJ  ahc.rs'j  for  tlie  Derby  two  years  ago.''  The  tone  of  proud 
triunijih  in  which  he  made  this  ann(»uuf*enu'nt  seemed  to  fiav, 
■^f'^v,  all  discussion  about  him  may  cejise.  **  N{»t  but,"  added 
lie,  after  a  pause,  "you  might  like  the  old  fellow  best;  he  has 
such  a  world  of  stories,  and  he  draws  so  beautifully.  The  whole 
time  we  were  in  the  boat  he  was  sketching  trometliing  ;  an«l  he 
has  a  book  full  uf  odds  and  ends  ;  a  tea-party  in  China,  quail- 
shooting  iji  Java,  a  wedding  in  Candia — 1  can't  tell  what 
Diore;  but  he's  to  bring  them  up  here  with  him." 

"I  was  thinking,  Tom,  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  you'd  g'> 
d^»'ni  and  ask  l)r  Mills  to  come  to  tea.  It  would  take  olF  souic 
of  the  awkwardness  of  our  receiving  two  strangers." 

"But  they're  not  strangei*s,  Lucy;  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  call 
iim  Traflbrd,  and  he  calls  me  Lendricl:;  and  the  old  cove  is 
tkemost  familiar  old  fellow  I  ever  met." 

"  Have  you  said  anything  to  Nicholas  yet  1 "  asked  she,  in 
some  eagerness. 

•*Xo:  and  that's  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  do  for  mo. 
That  old  bear  bullies  us  all,  so  that  I  cjin't  trust  myself  to 
fix-ak  to  him." 

"  Weill,  dim't  go  away,  and  I'll  send  for  him  now,"  and  she 
rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  A  smart-looking  lad  answured 
the  Mimmons,  to  whom  she  said,  "Tell  Kichola:^  I  want  him." 

"Take  my  advice,  Lucy,  and  merely  say  there  are  t>\o 
gentlemen  coming  to  tea  this  evening;  don't  let  the  old 
vilhdn  think  you  are  consulting  him  about  it,  or  asking  his 
advice." 

**  I  must  do  it  my  own  way,"  said  she;  "  only  don't  interrupt. 
D«»n't  meddle — mind  that,  Tom."  The  door  opened,  and  a  very 
short,  thick-set  (dd  man,  dres.sed  in  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  drab  brecclies  and  white  stockings,  with  large  shoe-buckles 
in  his  shoes,  entered.  His  face  was  large  and  red,  the  u\o\Lt.bL 
immensely  wide,  and  the  eyes  far  set  from  eAc\i  ol\]A^T)\ic^\fir9< 
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forehead  being  shadowed  by  a  wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  wl 
moved  when  he  spoke,  and  seemed  almost  to  pos^-scss  a  sor 
independent  vitality. 

He  had  been  reading  when  he  was   summoned,  and 
spectacles  had  been  pushed  up  over  his  forehead,  wliilc  he  i 
held  the  county  paper  in  his  hand — a  sort  of  proud  pro 
against  being  disturbed. 

"You  heard  that  Miss  Lucy  sent  for  you?'*  said  Tom  I 
drick,  haughtily,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  newspaper. 

"I  did,"  was  the  curt  answer,  as   the   old  fellow,  wit 
nervous  shako  of  the  head,  seemed  to  announce  that  he 
ready  for  battle. 

"  What  I  wanted,  Nicholas,  was  this,"  inteqwsed  the  girl 
a  voice  of  very  winning  sweetness ;  "  Mr  Tom  has  invited 
gentlemen  this  evening  to  tea." 

"To  tay!"  cried  Nicholas,  as  if  the  fact  staggered 
credulity. 

"  Yes,  to  tea ;  and  I  was  thinking  if  you  would  go  dowi 
tlie  town  and  get  some  biscuits,  or  a  spongecake  pcrliap 
whatever,  indeed,  you  thouglit  best ;  and  also  beg  Dr  ^MilL 
step  in,  saying  that  as  papa  was  caway " 

"  That  you  was  going  t^  give  a  ball?" 

"No.  Not  exactly  that,  Nicholas,"  said  she,  smiling ;  " 
that  two  friends  of  my  brother's " 

"And  where  did  he  meet  his  friends?"   cried  he,  wit 
marked  emphasis   on  the   friends.      "  Two   strangers.      ( 
knows  who  or  what !     Poachers  as  like  as  anything  else, 
ould  one  might  be  worse." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Tom,  sternly.  "  Are  you  the  ma 
here  1    Go  off,  sir,  and  do  what  Miss  Lucy  has  ordered  you.' 

"  I  will  not — the  devil  a  step,"  said  the  old  man,  who  i 
thrust  the  paper  into  a  capacious  pocket,  and  stmck  each  h 
on  a  hip.  "Is  it  when  the  *Jidge'  is  dying,  when  the  nt 
papers  has  a  column  of  the  names  that's  calling  to  ask  a 
him,  you  are  to  be  carousing  and  feastin'  here  ?" 

"Dear  Nicholas,  there^s  no  question  of  feasting.  I1 
simply  a  cup  of  tea  we  mean  to  give ;  surel}'  there's  no  car 
ing  in  that.  And  as  to  grandpapa,  papa  says  that  he  was 
tainly  better  yesterday,  and  Dr  Beattie  has  hopes  now." 

''/haven't  then,  and  I  know  him  better  than  Dr  Beattie. 

"  What  a  pily  they  haven't  sent  for  you  for  the  consi 
tion  I"  said  Tom,  ironically. 

"And  look  here,  NicholaSi"  aaid  Lucy,  drawing  the  old  ] 
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towards  the  door  of  a  small  room  that  led  off  the  drawing-room. 
**  We  conld  have  tea  here ;  it  will  look  less  formal,  and  give 
Jess  trouble ;  and  M cares  could  wait — he  does  it  very  well ; 
and  you  needn't  be  put  out  at  alL"  These  last  words  fell  to  a 
whisper ;  but  he  was  beyond  reserve,  beyond  flattery.  The 
last  speech  of  her  brother  still  rankled  in  his  memory,  and  all 
that  fell  upon  his  ear  since  that  fell  unheeded. 

"»I  was  with  your  grandfather.  Master  Tom,"  said  the  old 
man,  slowly,  "  twenty-one  years  before  you  were  boni !  I  car- 
ried Ms  bag  down  to  Court  the  day  he  defended  Xeal  0*Gorman 
for  high  treason,  and  I  was  with  him  the  morning  he  shot  Luke 
Dillon  at  Castle  Knock ;  and  this  I'll  say  and  stand  to,  there's 
not  a  man  in  Ireland,  high  or  low,  knows  the  Chief  Baron 
better  than  myself." 

**  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  both,"  said  Tom ;  but  his 
sister  had  laid  her  hand  on  his  mouth  and  made  the  words  un- 
intelligible. 

"You'll  say  to  Mr  Mills,  Nicholas,"  said  she,  in  her  most 
coaxing  way,  '*  that  I  did  not  write,  because  I  preferred  sending 
my  message  by  you,  who  could  explain  why  I  particularly 
wanted  him  this  evening." 

"  I'll  go,  Miss  Lucy,  resarving  the  point,  as  they  say  in  the 
law — ^resarving  the  point !  because  I  don't  give  in  that  what 
yon're  doin'  is  right;  and  when  the  master  comes  home,  I'm  not 
goin'  to  defend  it." 

"  We  must  bear  up  under  that  calamity  as  well  as  we  can," 
said  the  young  man,  insolently;  but  Nicholas  never  looked 
towards  or  seemed  to  hear  him. 

"A  bam -a -brack  is  better  than  a  spongecake,  because  if 
there's  some  of  it  left  it  doesn't  get  stale,  and  one-and-sixpence 
will  be  enough;  and  I  suppose  you  don't  need  a  lamp]" 

"  Well,  Nicholas,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  would  be  better;  and 
two  candles  on  the  small  table,  and  two  on  the  piano." 

"Why  don't  you  mention  a  fiddler?"  said  he,  bitterly.  "  If 
it's  a  ball,  there  ought  to  be  music?" 

Unable  to  control  himself  longer,  young  Lendrick  wrenched 
open  the  sash-door,  and  walked  out  into  the  lawn. 

"The  devil  such  a  family  for  temper  from  this  to  Bantry!'* 
said  Nicholas ;  "  and  here's  the  company  comiu'  already,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  There's  a  boat  makin'  for  the  landing-place  with 
two  men  in  the  stem." 

Lucy  implored  him  once  more  to  lose  no  time  on  li\&  ^tt^Ti!^^ 
and  hastened  away  to  make  some  change  in  liet  dT^oa  \a  t^qst 
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the  strangers.     !Meanwliile  Tom,  having  seen  the  boat,  walkc 
chivvn  to  the  shore  to  nu.'ct  his  friendf*. 

]5oth  Sir  UriJok  and  Trationl  Avore  eutlmsi;istic  in  their  praL* 
of  the  spot,  its  natural  hoauty  Avas  indeed  great,  bnt  t;is 
and  culture  Inul  rem le red  it  a  marvel  t»f  elegance  and  refmemeii 
Not  merely  were  the  trees  grouped  with  reference  to  foliage  ai 
lint,  hut  the  tlower-beils  were  so  arrangetl  that  the  laws 
eolour  sln)uld  be  res]H'eted,  and  thuM  these  plats  of  perfun 
wei'j  not  less  luxuriously  rich  in  odour  than  they  were  captiv:i 
iiig  as  ])icturcs. 

**Jt  is  all  the  governor's  own  dning/*  said  Tom,  proud! 
"and  he  is  continually  changing  the  disposition  of  the  plant 
lie  says  variety  is  a  law  of  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  ourdu 
to  imitate  it.     Here  conies  my  si^tt-r,  ;L,^;ntlemen.** 

As  though  set  in  a  beautiful  frame,  the  hjvi-l}--  girl  st<KKl  f 
an  instant  in  the  ])orch,  where  drooj)ing  honeysuckles  and  tl 
tangle<l  branches  of  a  vine  hung  around  her,  and  then  can 
eonrtcously  to  meet  and  welcome  them. 

"1  am  in  ecstasy  with  all  I  see  here,  ^liss  Lcndrick,'*  sa 
Sir  IJrook.  "  Old  traveller  that  I  am,  I  scarcely  know  where 
have  ever  seen  such  a  combination  of  beauty." 

**  Papa  will  be  delighted  to  hear  this,"  sjiid  she,  with  a  plec 
ant  smile;  "  it  is  the  ilatiery  he  loves  best." 

*'  Tm  always  saying  we  could  keep  up  a  salmon-weir  on  t' 
river  for  a  tithe  of  what  these  carnations  and  primroses  cc 
us,"  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  sir,  if  you  liad  l»een  in  Eden  you'd  have  made  it 
market-garden,*'  sai<l  the  old  man. 

*'If  the  governor  was  a  Duke  of  Devonshire  all  thc^o  cnpric 
might  be  pardonable  ;  but  my  theoi-y  is,  roast-beef  l>efore  roses 

While  young  Lendrick  attached  hhnscli  tc»  Tr.illonl,  and  to* 
him  hero  and  there  to  show  him  the  ground.^  .Sir  Ihi-nk  waik« 
besiile  Lucy,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  place  wiih  a  mc 
charming  courtesy. 

''1  am  almost  ashamed,  sir,"  sidd  she,  as  they  turned  towar 
the  house,  *'  to  have  asked  you  to  see  such  humlde  objects  as  the 
to  which  we  attach  value,  for  my  brother  tells  me  ycai  are  a  grc 
traveller;  but  it  is  just  possible  you  have  m(5t  in  ycuir  journe 
othci-s  wjio,  like  us,  lived  so  much  out  of  the  wt)rld  tliat.  thi 
fancied  they  had  the  prettiest  spot  in  it  for  tlicir  ov.n.' 

*'  You  must  not  ask  me  what  I  think  of  jdl  T  have  soon  l;ei 
Miss  Lendrick,  till  my  enthusiasm  calms  down ;"  and  his  look 
admintioDj  so  palpably  addressed  to  herself,  scut  a  ilush  to  h 
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check.  "A  inan*s  Ijclongings  are  his  liistorj',*'  fiaid  Sir  Brook, 
quickly  turning  the  coiiversatiuii  into  an  eaiiicr  channel:  **8ho\v 
me  his  study,  his  stable,  Iiis  garden ;  let  me  see  his  hat,  his 
cane,  the  volume  he  thrusts  into  his  pocket,  and  I'll  make  you 
an  indifferent  go<Kl  guess  about  his  daily  doings." 

"Tell  me  of  pajw^s.     Come  here,  Tom,"  cried  she,  as  the  two 
young  men  came  towards  her,  "  and  listen  to  a  bit  of  divination." 
^     "Xay,  I  never  promised  a  lecture.     I  offered  a  confidence," 
Baid  he,  in  a  half  whisper;  but  she  went  on — **  Sir  Brook  says 
tlat  be  reads  people  pretty  much  as-Cuvier  pronounced  on  a 
mastodon  by  some  small  minute  detail  that  pertained  to  them. 
Here's  Tom's  cigar-case,"  said  she,  taking  it  from  his  pocket; 
"what  do  you  infer  from  that,  sir?" 
"That  he  smokes  the  most  execrable  tobacco." 
"But  can  you  say  why  r  asked  Tom,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of 
his  eye. 

"Probably  for  the  same  reason  I  do  myself,"  said  Sir  Brook, 
producing  a  very  cheap  cigar. 

"Oh,  that's  a  veritable  Cuban  compared  to  one  of  mine," 
cried  Tom ;  "  and  by  way  of  making  my  future  life  miserable, 
here  has  been  Mr  Trafford  filling  my  pocket  with  real  havannahs, 
giving  me  a  taste  for  luxuries  I  ought  never  to  have  known  of." 
"  Know  everything,  sir,  go  everywhere,  see  all  that  the  world 
can  show  you;  the  wider  a  man's  experiences  the  larger  his 
nature  and  the  more  ojkju  his  heart,"  said  Fossbrooke,  boldly. 
"  I  like  the  theory,"  said  Trail'ord  to  ^liss  Leiidrii  k ;  "do  you]  '* 
"  Sir  Brook  never  meant  it  for  women,  I  fancy,"  siiid  she,  in 
a  low  tone ;  but  the  old  man  overheard  her,  and  said,  "  You 
are  right.     The  guide  ought  to  know  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  traveller  need  only  know  the  patL" 

"  Here  comes  a  guide  who  is  satisfied  with  very  short  excur- 
sions," cried  Tom,  laughing;  "this  is  our  parson,  Dr  Mills." 

The  little,  mellow- looking,  well-cared-for  ])crson  who  now 
joined  them  was  a  perfect  type  of  old-bachelorhood,  in  its 
aspect  of  not  unpleasant  selfishness.  Ever}'tliing  about  him 
was  neat,  orderly,  and  appropriate ;  and  though  you  saw  at  a 
ghince  it  was  all  for  himself  and  his  own  enjoyment  it  was  pro-  • 
vidcd,  his  good  manners  and  courtesy  were  ever  ready  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  others  ;  and  a  certain  genial  look  he  wore,  and  a 
manner  that  nature  had  gifted  him  with,  did  him  right  good 
service  in  life,  and  made  him  pass  for  "  an  excellent  fellow, 
though  not  much  of  a  parson." 
He  was  of  use  now,  if  only  that  by  lua  pteaonee  lia^cj  Vii&k 
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ii;  )re  id  tM.sc,  Hot  t.»  s;\y  lliaL  liis  violoncvlli),  uliicli  always  re- 
mained :it  the  Xc'st,  made  a  pleiisant  aecuinpaniment  ^vllcn  she 
l»la}'ed,  aii<l  that  lie  san;j:  Avitli  much  t;iste  8(»me  of  those  lyrics 
v.hich  are  iis  much  linked  to  Ireland  by  jxietry  as  by  music, 

*'  I  \\in]i  he  was  our  chaplain — l^y  Jove,  I  do  I "  >vliispered 
Tnitrord  to  LeiKuick ;  "  he\s  the  joUiest  fellow  of  his  doth  I 
have  ever  met." 

**  And  sueh  a  cook,"  muttered  the  other. 

*-Acook!" 

"Ay,  a  cnok.  I'll  make  him  ask  us  to  dmncr,  and  you'll 
tell  me  if  you  ever  tite  fish  as  he  gives  it,  or  tasti:d  maccaroni 
as  dressed  by  him.  J  have  a  ^alnidu  f<>r  yo:i,  l)octor,  a  ten- 
])ouml  fish.  I  v.ish  it  were  l.i'„;^er:  but  it  is  in  splendid 
order."' 

*•  Did  you  Set  it  ?"'  asked  the  jKirsim,  eagerl}'. 

*'  V/hat  docs  he  mean  by  si-t  it  i  "  whispered  TrafTord. 

"Settini^  jiieaii.;  ijlun^iini'  it  in  vcrv  jiot  water  soim  after 
killing  it,  to  preserve  and  liar\len  tlio  *curd.'  Ves  :  and  I  took 
your  hint  about  the  arliutus  leaves  too,  Doctor.  I  covered  it 
all  up  with  them." 

"  You  arc  a  teachable  youth,  and  shall  be  rewarded.  Come 
and  eiit  him  to-morrow.  Dare  I  hope  that  these  gentlemen  are 
disentraged,  and  will  honour  my  poor  parsonage  i  Will  you 
favour  me  with  your  company  at  five  o'clock,  sir  ? " 

Sir  lirook  bowed,  and  accepted  the  invitation  vdth  pleasure, 

'*  And  you,  sir  ] " 

"  Only  too  happy,"  said  TrafTord. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,  you  must  be  one  of  us.'* 

"  Oh,  I  could  not ;  it  is  impossible,  Doctor — ^you  know  it  is." 

"  r  know  nothing  of  the  kind" 

"  Tapa  away — not  to  s])oak  of  his  never  encouraging  us  to 
leaTO  home,"  muttered  she.  in  a  whisper. 

'  •  f  accept  uo  excu;-.e.<,  Luoy ;  such  a  r;u'e  opportunity  may 
nou  occur  to  mo  in  a  hurry.  ^Mrs  Jjrennan,  my  housekeeper, 
will  be  so  ])roud  to  see  you,  that  I'm  not  sure  she'll  not  treat 
these  gentlemcu  to  her  brandy  peaches — a  delicacy,  I  feel 
boi7u:T  to  say,  she  has  never  conceded  to  any  one  less  than  tlie 
biiliop  of  the  diocese." 

**  Don't  ask  me,  Doctor.     I  know  that  papa " 

But  liG  broke  in,  saying — 

"  'You  know  I'm  your  priest,  and  youi  conscience  is  niino ; ' 

find  besides,  I  really  do  want  to  see  how  the  parBonagc  will 
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loot  with  a  lady  at  the  top  of  the  table  :  who  knows  what  it 
may  lead  to  ? " 

**Conie,  Lucy,  that's  the  nearest  thing  to  a  propasal  I*vo 
heard  for  some  time.     You  really  must  go  now,*'  said  Tom. 

*'  Papa  v.  ill  not  like  it,"  whispered  she  in  his  car. 

'"Tbuii  he'll  have  to  settle  the  matter  with  me,  Lucy,*'  said 
the  Doctor,  '*  for  it  was  I  who  overruled  you." 

"  Don't  l(K)k  to  me,  Miss  Lendrick,  to  sustain  you  in  your 
refn^al,"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  the  young  girl  turned  towards  him. 
*'  f  liave  the  strongest  interest  in  seeing  the  Doctor  successful." 

If  TrafFord  said  nothing,  the  glance  he  gave  her  more  than 
hacked  the  old  man's  speech,  and  she  turned  away  half  vexed, 
haif  pleased,  puzzled  how  to  act,  and  flattered  at  the  same  time 

Still 
wished 


/'Of  course  she  will,"  muttered  Tom  in  the  Doctor's  ear. 
"  'She's  afraid  of  the  governor :  but  I  know  he'll  not  be  dis- 
I'leased — you  may  reckon  on  her." 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  PICNIC   OX   HOLY   ISLAND. 

FnoM  the  day  that  Sir  Brook  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Tom 
Lendrick  and  his  sister,  he  determined  he  would  **  pitch  his 
tent,"  as  he  called  it,  for  some  time  at  Killaloe.  They  had,  so 
to  say,  captivated  the  old  man.  The  young  fellow,  by  his  frank, 
open,  manly  nature,  his  ardent  love  of  sport  in  every  shape, 
his  invariable  good-humour,  and  more  than  all  these,  by  the  mi- 
affcctcd  simplicity  of  his  character,  had  strongly  interested 
him ;  while  Lucy  liad  made  a  far  deeper  imi)rcssion  by  her 
gentleness,  her  refinement,  an  elegance  in  dei)ortment  that  no 
teaching  ever  gives,  and,  along  with  these,  a  mind  stored  with 
thought  and  reflectiveness.  Let  us,  however,  be  just  to  each, 
and  own  that  her  beauty  and  the  marvellous  fascination  of  her 
smile  gave  her,  even  in  that  old  man's  eyes,  an  irresistible 
chann.  It  was  a  very  long  bygone,  but  ho  had  once  been  in 
lore,  and  the  faint  flicker  of  the  memory  had  yet  survived  in  bia 
Iieart    It  wasjmt  aa  likely  Lucy  bore  no  xeaeT)Dk\AKa<eft  \A\^fiit 
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IiL*  had  loved,  but  be  fancied  she  did — he  iir.a;;iiiod  that  she 
was  lier  vciy  imago.  That  was  the  smik',  the  ghiiice,  the  tone, 
thu  gesture,  whicli  once  liad  sot  his  heart  a-thn)bbing,  and  tho 
illusion  threw  around  her  an  immense  f;uscination. 

She  liked  him,  too.  Through  all  the  strange  incongruities 
of  his  cliiivactur,  his  restless  love  of  adventure  and  excitement, 
there  ran  a  gentle  liking  for  quiet  pleasures.  He  loved 
scenery  passii)natoly,  and  Avith  a  paint^»r*8  taste  for  ctilour  and 
form  ;  he  loved  poetry,  which  he  road  with  a  wondrous  charm 
of  voice  and  intonatiim.  Xor  was  it  without  its  jMiculiar  power, 
this  homago  of  an  old  old  man,  who  rendered  her  the  atten- 
tive service  of  a  devoted  lulmirer. 

There  is  a  very  subtle  flattery  in  the  obsequious  devotion  of 
age  to  youth.  It  is,  at  least,  an  honest  worsliip,  an  unselfish 
otfering,  and  in  thid  way  tho  object  of  it  may  well  feel  proud 
of  itfl  tribute. 

From  the  Vicar,  Dr  Mills,  Fossbrooke  had  learned  the  chief 
events  of  Dr  Lendrick's  history,  of  his  estrangement  from  his 
father,  his  fastidious  retirement  from  the  world,  and,  last  of  all, 
his  narrow  fortune,  apparently  now  growing  narrower,  since 
within  the  last  year  he  had  withdrawn  his  son  from  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  score  of  its  expense. 

A  gold-medallist  and  a  scholar,  Dr  Lcndrick  would  have 
eagerly  coveted  such  honours  for  his  son.  It  was  probably 
the  one  triumph  in  life  he  would  have  set  most  store  by,  but 
Tom  was  one  nt)t  made  for  collegiate  successes.  He  had 
abilities,  but  they  were  not  teachable  qualities ;  he  could  pick 
up  a  certain  amount  of  almost  anything, — ho  could  leam 
nothing.  He  could  carry  away  from  a  chanco  ccmversjition  an 
amount  of  knowledge  it  had  cost  the  talkers  years  to  acquire, 
and  yet  set  him  down  regularly  to  work  book-fitshion,  and 
cither  from  v.aiit  of  energ}%  or  concentration,  or  of  that  strong 
will  which  ma^tcT-j  difficulties  just  as  a  full  current  carries  all 
before  it — whicliever  of  these  was  his  defect — he  arose  from  his 
tisk  wearied,  worn,  but  unadvanced. 

When,  therefore,  his  father  would  speak,  as  he  sometimes 
did  in  confidence  to  the  Vicar,  in  a  tone  of  depression  about 
Tom's  deficiencies,  the  honest  parson  would  feel  perfectly  lost 
in  amazement  at  what  he  meant  To  his  eyes  Tom  Lendrick 
was  a  wonder,  a  prodigy.  There  was  not  a  theme  he  could  not 
talk  on,  and  talk  well  too.  ''It  was  but  tho  other  day  he  tdd 
tho  diief  engineer  of  the  Shannon  Company  more  about  the 
geological  formalaon  of  the  rivei-baBin  than  all  hU  staff  knew. 
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Ay,  and  wLat's  stranger,"  added  the  Viair,  **  ho  nnderstands  the 
wLoIe  Colenso  a)ntroversy  better  than  I  do  myself."  It  is  just 
possible  that  in  the  last  panegyric  there  was  nothing  of  exag- 
geration or  excess.  "And  with  all  that,  sir,  his  father  goes  on 
brooding  over  his  neglected  education,  and  foreshadowing  tho 
worst  results  from  his  ignorance." 

"He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Ft)S8brooke,  "but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  sister." 

*'Not  for  mere  looks,  perhaps,  nor  for  a  graceful  manner, 
and  a  winning  address ;  but  who  would  think  of  ranking 
Lucy's  abilities  with  her  brother's  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Fossbrooke,  boldly,  "  for  I  place  hers  far  and 
away  above  them." 

A  sly  twinkle  of  the  Parson's  eye  showed  to  what  class  of 
advantages  he  ascribed  the  other's  preference ;  but  he  laid  no 
more,  and  the  contn)versy  ended. 

Every  morning  found  Sir  Brook  at  the  Swan's  Nest.  He 
was  fond  of  gardening,  and  had  consummate  taste  in  laying 
out  ground,  so  that  many  pleasant  surprises  had  been  prepared 
for  l3r  Lendrick's  return.  He  drew,  too,  with  great  skill,  and 
Lucy  made  considerable  progress  under  his  teaching ;  and  as 
they  grew  more  intimate,  and  she  was  not  ashamed  of  the  con- 
fession that  she  delighted  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  they  read 
whole  hours  together  of  those  picturesque  descriptions  of  niral 
life  and  its  occupations,  which  are  as  tnio  to  nature  at  this 
h<»ur  as  on  the  day  they  were  v.  niton. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  fancied  that  it  was  he  who  had  sug- 
gested this  intense  appreciation  of  the  poet.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  young  girl  believed  that  she  had  reclaimed  a  wild, 
erratic,  eccentric  nature,  and  brought  him  b:i«'k  to  tlie  love  of 
.simple  pleasures  and  a  purer  source  of  enjoyment.  Whichever 
way  the  truth  inclined,  each  was  happy,  each  cnntented.  And 
how  fond  are  we  all,  of  every  jige,  of  playing  the  missionary,  of 
setting  off  into  the  savage  districts  of  our  noidiloui^s'  natures 
and  combating  their  false  idols,  their  superstitions  and  strange 
rites !  The  least  adventurous  and  the  least  iniaginiitive  have 
these  little  outbursts  of  conversion,  and  ail  arc  more  or  less 
propagandists. 

It  was  one  morning,  a  bright  and  glorious  one  too,  that, 
while  Tom  and  Lucy  were  yet  at  breakjfast,  Sir  Brook  arrived 
and  entered  the  breakfast-room. 

"  What  a  day  for  a  grey  hackle,  in  that  dark  ^l  uivdftx  tSx^ 
hrcb  trees  J"  cried  Tom,  aa  he  saw  him. 
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•*  Wliiit  a  (lay  for  a  long  v/alk  to  -Mount  Laurel !  "  said  Lucy. 
"  Vou  said,  t'other  morning,  you  -wanted  cloud  effects  on  the 
ujipcr  lake.     Til  show  you  splendid  ones  to-day." 

**  I'll  pron)iso  you  a  full  basket  before  four  o'clock,"  broke  in 
Tom. 

"  I'll  i»roniise  you  a  full  sketch-book,"  said  Lucy,  with  one 
of  her  swt'ctji'.t  smiles. 

"  And  I'm  going  to  refuse  bijth  ;  for  I  have  a  plan  of  my 
own,  and  a  ])lau  not  to  l)e  gainsaid." 

*•  I  know  it.  You  Avant  us  to  go  to  work  on  that  fish-pond. 
I'm  certain- it's  that" 

*'  No,  Tom  ;  it's  the  catalogue — the  ^Yeary  catalogue  that  he 
told  me,  as  a  punishment  for  not  being  able  to  ilnd  Machia- 
velli's  Comedies  last  week,  he'd  make  mc  sit  down  to  on  the  first 
lovely  morning  that  came." 

''Better  that  tlian  th<»se  dreary  (leorgics  which  remind  one 
of  school,  and  the  third  fonn.  lUit  what's  your  plan,  Sir 
Brook  I  We  have  thought  of  all  the  i)n»jects  that  can  terrify 
ns,  and  you  look  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  terror." 

"  Mine  is  a  plan  for  i»lcasure,  and  pleasure  only  ;  so  pack  up 
at  once,  and  get  ready.     TralFord  arrived  this  mondng." 

"  Where  is  he  I  1  am  so  glad  !  Where's  Traffordi"  cried 
Tom,  delighted. 

"  I  have  despatched  him  with  the  Yicar  and  tito  well- 
filled  hampers  to  Holy  Island,  where  I  mean  that  we  shall  all 
picnic.     There's  my  plan." 

"And  a  jolly  plan,  too  !     I  adhere  unconditionally." 

"  And  you,  Lucy,  what  do  you  say  1 "  asked  Sir  Brook,  as 
the  young  girl  stood  with  a  look  of  some  indecision  and 
embarrassment. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it's  not  a  very  pleasant  project,  but " 

"  But  what,  Lucy  1     Where's  the  but  ? " 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  and  he  cried  out, 
"  Isn't  this  too  bad  1  She  tells  me  Nicholas  docs  not  like  all 
this  gaiety;  that  Nicholas  disapproves  of  our  mode  of  life." 

"  No,  Tom ;  I  only  said  Nicholas  thinks  that  papa  woidd 
not  like  it." 

*•  Couldn't  we  see  Nicholas  ]  Couldn't  we  have  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  Nicholas  1 "  asked  Sir  Brook,  laughingly. 

"  I'll  not  be  on  it,  that's  all  I  know  ;  for  I  should  finish  by 
chucking  the  witness  into  the  Sliannon.  Come  along,  Lucy; 
don't  let  us  lose  this  glorious  morning.  I'll  get  some  lines  and 
Hooks  togetber.    Be  sure  you're  ready  whcu  I  oome  bade*" 
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As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Sir  Brook  drew  near  to  Lucy 
where  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of  doubt  and  licsitutioii.  "  I 
mnstn't  risk  your  good  opinion  of  me  raslily.  If  you  really 
dishke  this  excursion,  I  will  give  it  up,"  said  lie,  in  a  low 
gentle  voice. 

"Dislike  it?  No  ;  far  from  it.  I  suspect  I  would  enjoy  it 
more  than  any  of  you.  My  reluctance  was  simply  on  the 
ground  that  all  this  is  so  unlike  the  life  we  have  been  leading 
hitherto.  Papa  will  surely  disapprove  of  it.  Oh,  there  comes 
Nichoks  with  a  letter  !  "  cried  she,  opening  the  sash-window. 
"Give  it  to  me  ;  it  is  from  papa." 

She  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  and  ran  rapidly  over  the  liner.. 
"  Oh,  yes !  I  will  go  now,  and  go  with  delight  too.  It  is  full 
of  good  news.  He  is  to  see  grandpapa,  if  not  to-morrow,  the 
^y  after.  He  hopes  all  will  be  well  Paj)a  knows  your  n.ime, 
Sir  Brook.  He  says,  *  Ask  your  friend  8ir  lirook  if  he  be  any 
relative  of  a  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  who  rescued  Captain  Lang- 
ton  some  forty  years  ago  from  a  Neapolitan  prison.  The 
print-shops  were  filled  with  his  likeness  when  I  was  a  boy.* 
Was  he  one  of  your  family?"  inquired  slic,  looking  at  him. 

"I  am  the  man,"  said  he,  calmly  and  coldly.  "  Langton 
^as  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life  for  having  struck  the 
Count  d'Aconi  across  the  face  with  his  glove  ;  and  the  Count 
iras  nephew  to  the  King.  They  had  him  at  Capri  working  in 
chains,  and  I  landed  with  my  yacht's  crew  and  liberated  him." 
"  WTiat  a  daring  thing  to  do  !" 

"Not  so  daring  as  you  fancy.  The  guard  was  surprised, 
and  fled.  It  was  only  when  reinforced  tliat  they  showed  fi^dit. 
Our  toughest  enemies  were  the  galley-slaves,  who,  when  they 
discovered  that  we  never  meant  to  liberate  them,  attacked  us 
with  stones.  This  scar  on  my  temple  is  a  memorial  of  the 
affair." 
"And  Langton,  what  became  of  him?" 
"  He  is  now  Lord  Burrowficld.  He  gave  me  two  fingers  to 
shake  the  last  time  I  met  him  at  the  Travellers." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!  Oh,  don't  tell  me  of  such  ingrati- 
tude?" 

"  My  dear  child,  people  usually  regard  gratitude  as  a  debt, 
^hich,  once  acknowledged,  is  acquitted ;  and  perhaps  they  are 
right.     It  makes  all  intercourse  freer  and  less  trammelled." 

"  Hero  comes  Tom.     May  I  tell  him  this  story,  or  will  you 
tellllim  yourself r' 
**  Not  caliber,  my  dear  Lucy,    Your  brotWa  \Aoq9l  \a  w^^^- 
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hot  as  it  is.  Let  him  not  have  any  promptings  to  such  exploits 
OS  these." 

"But  I  may  tell  pa]»a?" 

"Just  as  wtll  not,  Lucy.  There  were  scores  of  wild  thing* 
attributerl  to  nie  in  those  days.  lie  may  possibly  rcmembei 
some  of  them,  and  ])Cgin  to  suspect  that  his  daughter  might  be 
in  hotter  company." 

"  How  v.as  it;  that  you  never  told  me  of  this  exploit?*'  askcc 
she,  loolcimr  not  without  admiration  at  the  hard  stem  feature! 
before  her. 

"  'Sly  dcMP  child,  egotism  is  the  besettmg  sin  of  old  people 
and  even  the  most  cautions  lapse  into  it  occasionally.  tSet  nn 
once  a-tall:ing  of  myself,  all  my  prudence,  all  my  reservi 
vanishes  ;  so  that,  Jis  a  measure  of  safety  for  my  friends  an( 
myself  too,  1  avoid  the  theme  ^vhen  1  can.  There !  Tom  i 
beckoning  to  us.     Let  us  go  to  him  at  once." 

Holy  Island,  or  Inislicaltra,  to  give  it  it«  Irish  name,  is  ; 
wild  spot,  with  little  remarkable  about  it,  save  the  ruins  o 
seven  churches  and  a  curious  well  of  fabulous  depth.  It  was 
however,  a  favourite  spot  with  the  Vicar,  whose  taste  in  locali 
ties  was  somehow  always  associated  with  some  feature  o 
festivity,  the  great  merit  of  the  present  spot  being  thaJt  yoi 
could  dine  witlu)ut  any  molestation  from  beggars.  In  sue 
estimation,  indeed,  did  he  hold  the  class,  that  he  scriousl; 
believed  their  craving  importunity  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reason 
of  dyspepsia,  and  ^^;\s  ju-oftiundly  convinced  that  the  prcsenc 
of  Lazarus  ;it  liis  giit'.*  counterbalanced  many  of  the  goods  whic 
fortune  liad  bii.-.towcd  n]»on  Dives. 

"  TLne  wo  dine  in  real  comfort,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  him 
self  under  the  shelter  of  an  ivy-covered  wall,  with  a  wide  rcac 
of  the  lake  iit  his  iV'ct. 

*'  VVli.'ii  \  ciivie  1  ri  v:  from  California  with  that  million  c 
two,"'  s:iid  Tom,  ''  I'il  l-iiild  a  cottage  here,  where  we  can  a! 
come  and  dine  CDntinnallv.' 

'*  Let  ns  keep  the  anni\cr.^ary  of  the  i)resent  day  as  a  sort  ( 
foundation  era,"  .'-aid  the  A'icar. 

"  I  like  everythiii.'^  th:it  ])niniises  j Measure,"  wiid  Kir  ]h't.(»l; 

"  but  I  like  to  stijnilatc  that  we  do  nut  drav/  too  long  a  bill  oi 

Fortune.     Think  iio:"  h.»n^  a  vcar  is.     This  time  tv.-elvemontL 

:liv.      ^ 


improbably,  rHjishinjf  h's  kinj5d«)m  in  the  far  East.     0 
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your  destiny,  fair  Lucy,  brightest  of  all,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
speak.    Of  my  own  it  is  not  worth  speaking." 
"Nolo  episcopari/'  said  the  Vicar;  "  pass  me  the  maduira." 
"You  forget,  perhaps,  that  is  the  ])lirasc  fi>r  accepting  tin 
niitre,"  said  Sir  Brook,  laughing.     "  Bishops,  like  belle.'*,  say 
Xo  when  they  mean  Yes." 

"And  who  told  you  that  belles  did?"  ])rokc  in  Lucy.     "I 
am  in  a  sad  minority  here,  but  I  stand  up  for  my  sex." 
"I  repeat  a  jKipular  prejudice,  fair  lady." 
"And  Lucy  will  not  have  it  that  belles  are  ns  illogical  rsy 
bishops  ?    I  see  I  was  right  in  refusing  the  bench,"  said  the 
Vicar. 

"  What  bright  boon  of  Fortune  is  Trafford  meditiitiug  the 
rejection  of  ? "  said  Sir  Brook ;  and  the  young  fellow's  cheek 
grew  crimson  as  he  tried  to  laugh  off  the  reply. 
"Who  made  this  salad?"  tried  Tom. 

''It  was  I;  who  dares  to  question  it?"  said  Lucy.  "  Tlio 
Doctor  Lis  helped  himself  twice  to  it,  and  that  test  I  take  to 
be  a  certificate  to  character." 

"  I  used  to  have  some  skill  in  dressing  a  salad,  but  I  have 
foregone  the  practice  for  many  a  day ;  my  culinary  gift  got  mc 
«cnt  out  of  Austria  in  twenty-four  hours.      Oh,  it*s  nothing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  a  story,"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  the  others 
looked  at  him  for  an  explanation.     "  It  was  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1806.     Sir  Robert  Adair  had  been  our  minister  at  Vienna, 
when,  a  rupture  tiking  place  bet'.veen  tlie  two  Governments, 
he  was  recalled.     He  did  not,  however,  return  to  England,  but 
continued  to  live  as  a  private  citizen  at  Vienna.     Strangely 
enough,  from  the  moment  that  our  embassy  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Government,  our  countrymen  became  objects  of 
especial  civility.    I  myself,  amongst  the  rest,  was  the  hit  it-rmu 
in  some  of  the  great  houses,  and  even  invited  by  Count  C.'obomg 
C'ohari  to  those  drjedners  which  he  gave  with  such  splendour  at 
Maria  Hiilfe. 

"  At  one  of  these,  as  a  dish  of  salad  was  handed  round,  in- 
stead of  eating  it,  like  the  others,  1  proceeded  to  make  a  very 
complicated  dressing  for  it  on  my  i)late,  calling  for  various  con- 
diments, and  seasoning  my  mess  in  a  most  refined  and  ingenious 
manner.  Xo  sooner  had  I  given  the  finishing- touch  to  my  great 
achievement  than  the  Grand-duchess  Sophia,  who  it  seems  had 
tratchcd  the  whole  performance,  sent  a  servant  round  to  beg  that 
I  would  send  her  my  plate.  She  accompanied  the  rec\y3Lv^«X  '^SNXi. 
a  little  bow  and  a  smile  wboae  charm  I  can  atiU  Teca\\.   "^V^V 
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ever  the  rofison,  before  I  luvoko  next  iii(»niii)'r  «in  neent  of  tho 
police  entcrcil  my  riK)iii  ar.;l  iiifoniiecl  iiie  my  |»ass]»orts  were 
made  out  for  Dre^Lleti,  a:id  that  liis  onkrs  \\\ro  lo  ^ivc  me  tlio 
pleasure  of  bi^;  society  till  I  crossed  the  frontier.  There  was 
no  minister,  no  envoy  to  appeal  to.  and  nothing  left  but  to 
conii)ly.     ^i'hey  said  (io,  and  1  went." 

"  And  all  for  a  dish  of  salad  I "  cried  the  Yicar. 

"All  for  the  bright  eyes  of  an  Archduchess,  rather,"  broke  in 
Lucy,  Luighing. 

The  old  man's  grateful  smile  at  the  compliment  to  his  gal- 
lanter  showed  liow,  even  in  a  heart  so  world-worn,  the  vanity  of 
yontn  sui-vived. 

"I  declare  it  w\is  very  hard,"  said  Tom — "precious  hard." 

"  If  you  mean  to  give  up  the  salad,  so  think  1  too,"  cried  the 
Vicar. 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I'd  have  gone,'*  broke  in  Trafford. 

"  You'd  probably  have  been  shot  if  you  had  stayed,'*  replied 
Tom. 

"  There  are  things  we  submit  to  in  life,  not  because  the  pen- 
alty of  resistance  atfrights  us,  but  because  we  half  accpiiesce  in 
their  justice.  You,  for  instance,  Tra fiord,  are  well  pleased  to  be 
here  on  leave,  and  enjoy  yourself,».is  I  take  it,  considerably;  and 
yet  the  call  of  duty — some  very  commonplace  duty,  perhaps — 
would  make  you  return  to-morrow  in  all  haste." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  Lucy. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  it,"  nmrmured  Ti-afford,  sullenly;  "Fd 
rather  go  into  close  arrest  for  a  week  than  I'd  lose  this  day 
here." 

"Bravo  !  here's  your  health,  Lionel,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  do  like 
to  hear  a  fellow  say  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  what  pleases 
him." 

"  I  must  preach  wholesome  doctrine,  my  young  friends," 
broke  in  the  Vicar.  "  Now  that  we  have  dined  well,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  abstinence." 

"You  mean  to  take  no  coffee,  Doctor,  then?"  asked  Lucy, 
laughing. 

"  That  I  do,  my  sweet  child — coffee  and  a  pipe  too,  for  I 
know  you  are  tolerant  of  tobacco.*' 

"  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Tom,  "  or  she'd  have  a  p<u»r  time  of  it 
in  the  house  with  nie." 

"I'll  put  no  coercion  upon  my  tastes  on  this  occiusiou,  for  I'll 
take  a  Btroll  through  the  ruins,  and  leave  you  to  your  wine,"  said 
abo,  liaing. 


They  protested  in  a  mass  ngaiiist  licr  going.  "  We  cannot 
lock  the  door,  Lucy,  ^Je  /ftcto,'^  said  Sir  Brook,  "but  wc  do  it 
figuratively." 

"  And  in  tbat  case  I  make  my  escape  by  the  window,"  said 
she,  springing  through  an  old  lancet-shaiwd  orifice  in  the  Abbey 
wall. 

•'There  goes  down  the  sun  and  leaves  us  but  a  i^rcy  twilight," 
said  Sir  Brook,  mournfully,  as  he  looked  after  her.  **  Jf  there 
were  only  enough  beauty  on  earth,  I  Verily  believe  we  might  dis- 
pense ^ith  parsons." 

"  Push  me  over  the  bird's-eye,  and  let  me  nourish  myself  till 
your  millennium  comes,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  ^Mwt  a  charming  girl  she  is  I  her  very  beauty  fades  away 
hefore  the  graceful  attraction  of  her  manner ! "  whispered  Sir 
Brook  to  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  lier  as  I  do  !  If  you  but  knew  how, 
sacrificing  all  the  springtime  of  her  bright  youth,  she  lias  never 
had  a  thought  save  to  make  herself  the  companion  of  her  poor 
father — a  sad,  depressed,  sorrow-struck  man,  only  rescued  from 
despair  by  that  companionship  !  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  more 
conrage  in  submitting  one's  self  to  the  nature  of  another  than  in 
facing  a  battery." 

Sir  Brook  grasped  the  Parson's  hand  and  shook  it  cordially. 
The  action  spoke  more  than  any  words.  "  And  the  brother, 
Doctor — what  say  you  of  the  brother  ? "  whispered  he. 

"  One  of  those  tLat  the  old  adage  says  *  either  makes  a  spoon 
or  spoils  the  horn.'    That's  Master  Tom  there." 

Low  as  the  words  were  uttered  they  caught  the  sharp  ears 
of  him  they  spoke  of,  and  with  a  laughing  eye  he  cried 
ont,  "What's  that  evil  prediction  you're  uttering  about  me, 
Doctor?" 

"I  am  just  telling  Sir  Brook  here  that  it's  pure  head  or  tail 
how  you  turn  out.  There's  stuff  in  you  to  make  a  hero,  but  it's 
just  as  likely  you'll  stop  short  at  a  highwayman." 

"I  think  I  could  guess  which  of  the  two  would  best  suit  the 
"ge  we  live  in,"  said  Tom,  gaily.  "Are  we  to  have  another 
^>ottle  of  that  madeira,  for  I  suspect  I  see  the  Doctor  putting  up 
the  cork -screw  1 " 

"  You  are  to  have  no  more  wine  than  what's  before  you  till 
yon  land  me  at  the  quay  of  Killaloe.  When  temperance  lnoan^•» 
^fety  as  well  as  forbearance,  it's  one  of  the  fii-st  of  virtnc^.." 

The  Vicar,  indeed,  soon  grew  impatient  to  de\^aT:t.  \:"\\\vi  ^'^ 
tteerening  was  ihen,  it  might  change.     There  v»aa  ?•  i^cXvwftt 
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t«H»,  not  of  damp,  but  cliilliiiL'Ss  ;  at  all  events,  lie  was  averse  to 
being  on  the  water  late ;  and  as  lie  was  the  great  promoter  o* 
tlicso  little  convivial  gatherini:s,  his  word  was  law. 

It  is  not  ciisy  to  ex[)lain  liow  it  happened  that  Trafford  sat 
besi'lo  Lucy.  lVrhaj»s  the  trim  of  the  boat  required  it :  cur- 
tainly,  huwcver,  notliing  requiretl  that  the  Vicar,  who  f>ut  next 
Lucy  on  thu  other  side,  j-hould  fall  fast  asleep  alnujst  as  sotm  as 
he  set  fi»(»t  on  board.  Afeanwlnlc,  Sir  lirook  and  Tom  had  cu- 
gagL'd  in  ixn  animated  diseussicm  as  to  the  jio^sihility  (*i  settiin.i; 
in  hvland  as  a  man  settles  in  some  lone  island  in  the  Tacitic, 
teacliiiiL,'  the  natives  a  few  of  the  needs  of  civilisation  and  pick- 
ing u]»  a  ft;v>-  c  invenient  ways  of  theirs  in  turn,  Sir  JJrook  warm- 
ing with  tliu  ihcme  so  far  as  t^)  exclaim  at  last,  "  If  I  only  had 
a  few  of  tlio.-jc  th(m^^ands  left  me  which  1  lost,  squandereil,  or 
gave  away,  IM  try  the  s^rhenie,  and  you  should  be  my  lieuten- 
ant, Tom.' 

It  was  one  of  those  j. rejects,  very  ])leasant  in  their  way,  where 
men  can  mingle  the  serious  with  the  ludicnms — where  actual 
wisdom  uiay  go  hand  in  hand  with  downright  absurdity ;  and  s»: 
did  they  both  understand  it,  mingling  the  very  sagest  reflections 
with  projects  the  wildest  and  most  eccentric.  Their  life,  as  thcj" 
sketched  it,  wjus  to  be  almost  savage  in  freedom,  untrammelled 
by  all  the  tiresome  conventionalities  of  the  outer  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  ottering  sucli  an  example  of  contentedness  and 
comfort  as  to  shame  tlic  condition  of  all  witlnmt  the  l*ale. 

They  agrcjtl  that  tlie  Vicar  must  join  them — he  should  bv 
their  l>is!iop.  lie  mipit  grumble  a  little  at  first  about  the  wa»i 
of  hnfc  [)latri  or  linger  ;:;Ia-ises,  but  he  would  soon  fall  into  thei: 
ways,  and  s.»:ae  native  seiuir.v  would  console  him  for  the  loss  o 
^Irs  llrennau's  ]ioiisekee[)ing  gifts. 

And  Trill'i.rrd  and  Liicv  all  this  time — what  did  t he v  talk  of 
Did  tliey,  t'»  >,  imagine  a  future  and  plan  out  a  life-road  in  coui 
pany  i  Fa;-  too  timid  for  that — they  lingered  over  the  jiaal 
each  a:!%i:ix  .s  )mo  trait  i»f  the  other's  childhood,  eager  to  he.i 
any  little  intrident  which  miglit  mark  character  or  indicate  tempei 
And  at  last  they  came  down  to  the  present — ^to  the  veiy  hoii 
they  lived  in,  and  laughingly  wondered  at  the  intimacy  that  ha' 
grown  up  between  them.  **  Ouly  twelve  days  to-morrow  sine 
v.e  first  met,"  said  JjUcv,  and  her  colour  rose  as  she  said  i* 
"and  here  we  are  talking  away  as  if — as  if >" 

*'  As  if  what  i  "  cried  he,  only  by  an  ellbrt  suppressing  he 
name  as  it  rose  to  his  lip?. 

*'  As  if  wft  knew  each  other  for  years.     To  mc  it  seems  tb 
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strangest  thing  in  the  world — I  who  h«ive  never  had  friendships 
(»r  companionships.  To  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  conunom 
enough." 

"liut  it  Is  not,"  cried  he,  eageriy.  "Such  fortune  never 
hefell  me  before.  I  have  gone  a  good  deal  into  life — seen 
pcores  of  i>e<>j)lc  in  country-houses  and  the  like  ;  but  I  never  met 
anyone  before  1  could  RjKjak  to  of  myself, — I  mean,  that  I  hud 
courage  to  tell — not  that  exactly — but  that  1  wanted  them  to 
know  I  wasn't  so  bad  a  fellow — so  reckless  or  so  heartless  as 
people  thought  me." 

"And  is  that  the  character  you  bear  ?"  said  she,  with,  though 
not  visible  to  him,  a  faint  smile  on  her  mouth. 

"I  think  it's  what  my  family  would  say  of  me, — I  mean  now, 
for  once  on  a  time  I  was  a  favourite  at  home." 
"And  why  are  you  not  still  ]" 

"  Because  I  was  extravagant ;  because  I  went  into  debt  J 
because  I  got  very  easily  into  scrapes,  and  very  badly  out  of 
them — not  dishonourably,  mind ;  the  scrapes  J  speak  of  were 
money  troubles,  and  they  brought  me  into  collision  with  my 
governor.  That  was  how  it  came  about  1  wiis  sent  over  here* 
They  meant  as  a  punishment  what  has  turned  out  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  life." 

''  How  cold  the  water  is,"  said  Lucy,  as,  taking  otT  her  glove, 
che  .'suffered  her  hand  to  dip  in  the  water  beside  the  boat. 

'*  Deliciously  cold,"  said  he,  as,  phiiif^ing  in  his  hand,  ho 
managed,  as  though  by  accident,  to  touch  her«.  »SJie  drew  it 
rapidly  away,  however,  and  then,  to  prevent  the  n»nversatir)a 
retuniing  to  its  fonner  channel,  said  aloud,  **  What  ((rr  you 
laughing  over  so  heartily,  Sir  IJrook  ?  You  and  Tom  appear  to 
have  faUen  upon  a  mine  of  drolleiy.     Do  share  it  with  us." 

"Yoii  shall  hear  it  all  one  of  these  days,  Lucy.  Jo^  the 
Doctor's  arm  now  and  wake  him  up,  for  I  see  the  lights  at  the 
boat-house,  and  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore." 

"  And  sorry  I  am  for  it,"  muttered  Trafford,  in  a  whisper ; 
"I  wish  this  night  could  be  drawn  out  to  years." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

v.'AiTrxo  ox. 

On  the  sixth  <l:iy  nftt-r  l)r  LcTulrick's  arrival  in  Dublin —a  fniit- 
Icss  journey  m>  l.ir  as  any  hnj)e  of  reconrili.itiou  wa-*  conccrucd 
— hu  rosolvL(l  tf>  return  h(»nie.  His  friend  licattic,  however, 
induced  him  to  delay  Ills  departure  to  the  next  day,  clinging  to 
Some  small  hope  from  a  few  words  that  had  dropped  from  »Sir 
AVilliam  on  that  same  morning,  "l^et  me  see  you  to-night, 
Doctor;  1  liave  a  note  to  .show  you  "which  I  ccmld  not  to-day 
with  all  these  i^eople  about  me."  Now  the  i)eople  in  question 
resolved  themselves  into  one  person,  J.ady  Lendrick,  wlio  indeed 
bustled  into  the  room  and  out  of  it,  slammed  doors  and  upset 
chairs  in  u  fashion  that  might  well  have  excused  the  exaggera- 
tion that  converted  her  into  a  noun  of  nudtitude.  A  very  warm 
altercat'jn  had  occurred,  too,  in  the  Doctor's  presence  with 
reference  to  some  letter  from  India,  which  Lady  Lendrick  was 
urging  Sir  AVilliam  to  reply  to,  but  which  he  firmly  declared  lie 
woulil  not  answer. 

"  How  I  am  to  treat  a  man  subject  to  such  attacks  of  temper, 
80  easily  provoked,  and  so  incessantly  irritated,  is  not  clear  to 
me.  At  all  events  1  will  see  him  to-night,  and  hear  what  lie 
has  to  say  to  me.  1  am  sure  it  has  no  concern  with  this  letter 
from  India."  With  these  words  i)eattie  induced  his  friend  to 
defer  his  journey  for  another  day. 

It  was  a  long  and  anxicms  day  to  poor  Lendrick.  It  was  not 
alone  that  he  had  to  suffer  the  bitter  disappointment  of  all  liis 
hopes  of  being  received  by  his  father  and  admitted  to  some 
gleam  of  future  favour,  but  he  had  discovered  that  certain  debts 
which  he  had  believed  Ioiil:  settled  by  the  Judge  Avei-e  still  out- 
st^uiiling  against  Iiim,  Luly  Jjcndrick  having  interfered  to  pre- 
vent tiieir  payment,  Avhile  she  a.ssured  the  creditors  that  if  the}'' 
liad  patience  Dr  Lendrick  would  one  day  or  other  l)e  in  a  i)osi- 
tion  to  acquit  them.  Between  two  and  three  tlumsjind  pounds 
thus  hung  over  Inni  of  indebtedness  above  all  his  calculations, 
and  equally  above  all  his  ability  to  meet. 

*'  We  thought  you  knew  all  thi.**,  Dr  Lendricl:,"  said  Mr 
Hack,  Sir  William's  agent ;  "we  imagined  you  wore  a  ]KU-ty 
to  the  arrangement^  understanding  that  you  wero  reluctant  to 
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bring  these  debts  under  the  Chief  Baron's  eyes,  being  moneys 
lent  to  your  vd[e*s  reLitions.'* 

**  I  believed  that  tlicy  Avere  paid,"  was  all  liis  rejily,  U)v  the 
story  was  a  painful  one  of  tnist  betrayed  and  cnnfidenco  abused, 
and  he  tlid  not  desire  to  revive  it.  He  had  often  been  told 
that  \m  step-mother  was  the  real  obstacle  t<»  all  Ii()i)e  of  recon- 
ciliation with  liis  father,  but  that  she  had  i»us1kmI  her  enmity  to 
him  to  the  extent  of  his  ruin  was  more  than  he  was  prepared 
for.  They  had  never  met,  but  at  one  time  letters  had  frequently 
]>asscd  between  them.  Hers  were  marvels  of  good  wishes  and 
kind  intentions,  dashed  with  certain  melancholy  reflections  over 
some  shadowy  unknown  something  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  estrangement  from  his  father,  but  which  time  and  endurance 
might  not  impossibly  diminish  the  bitterness  of,  though  with  very 
little  hope  of  leading  to  a  more  amicable  relation.  She  woidd 
assume,  besides,  occasionally  a  kind  of  companionship  in  sorrow, 
and,  as  though  the  confession  had  bui-st  from  her  unawares, 
avow  that  Sir  William's  temper  was  m<»re  than  human  nature 
wiw  called  upon  to  submit  to,  and  that  years  only  added  to 
those  violent  outbursts  of  passion  which  made  the  exist<?nce  of 
all  around  him  a  perpetual  martyrdom.  These  always  wound 
up  with  some  sweet  congratulations  on  '*  Tom's  good  fortune  in 
his  life  of  peaceful  retirement,"  and  the  *•  tranquil  pleasures  of 
that  cliarraing  spot  of  which  every  one  tells  me  such  wonders, 
and  which  the  hope  of  visiting  is  one  of  my  most  entrancing  day- 
dieams."  We  give  the  passage  textually,  because  it  occurred  with- 
out a  change  of  a  word  thus  in  no  less  than  five  different  letters. 

Tliis  formal  repetition  of  a  phrase,  and  certain  mistakes  she 
made  about  the  names  of  his  children,  first  opened  Lendrick's 
Lvos  as  to  the  sincerity  and  affection  of  his  correspondent,  for 
he  was  the  legist  suspicious  of  men,  and  regarded  distrust  fis  a 
<iis;n*ace  to  him  who  entertained  it. 

Over  all  these  things  now  did  he  ponder  during  this  long 
dreary  day.  He  did  not  like  to  go  out  lest  he  should  meet  ohl 
acquaintances  and  be  interrogated  about  his  father,  of  whom  he 
knew  less  than  almost  every  one.  He  shunned  the  tone  of 
compassionate  interest  men  met  him  with,  and  he  dreaded  even 
the  old  faces  that  reminded  him  of  the  past.  He  could  not 
read:  he  tried,  but  could  not.  After  a  few  minutes  he  found 
that  his  thoughts  wandered  off  from  the  book  and  centred  on 
his  own  concerns,  till  his  head  ached  with  the  weary  round  of 
those  difficulties  Tvhich  caraq  ever  back,  and  \nAi,  wA  >aw23t 
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10  study  whore  LcJidriok  sit  ;i\\;iitiiiL!:  hii 
nn,''  said  lie,  as  Iio  throw  hinisolf  into  : 
tigiied  and  exhausted ;  **  but  it  was  im 
ever  in  all  my  life  have  I  scou  him  so 
)Ounding  in  pleasant  recollections,  so  i 
illiant.     I  declare  to  you  that  if  I  could 
)  said,  or  give  them  even  with  a  faint  sem 
Id  them,  it  would  be  the  most  amusing  p 
jBtoiy.     It  was  a  grand  review  of  all  the  a 
)  remembered  in  his  youth,  from  the  ccc 
\e  Bishop  of  Down,  to  0*Connell  and  Shicl 
lf-08timate,  high  as  it  was,  make  the  p: 
(ured  less  striking,  nor  less  memorable  hih 
he  said,  *  These  fellows  are  all  in  history,  i 
them.     There  are  statues  to  them  in  our  1 
dt  the  spots  that  gave  them  birth  ;  and  he 
ne  of  them.     Trinity  College  and  the  Fo 
1  if  I  speak  in  vanity ;  and  here  am  I ;  an 
mt  me  is,  when  I  intend  to  vacate  the  ben 
good  pleasure  to  resign — ^they  are  not  pai 
geship  or  my  life.     But,  sir,  I  mean  n( 
in  to  live  and  protest  against  the  infci 
md  me,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  cou; 
w  how  to  appreciate  the  one  nuw  ^^^  '^•^*- 
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"Through  mp  !     It  was  a  bright  inRi»ir.ilIoii." 
"Yes;  he  sent  Balfour  to  ask  if  the  Chief  Iliron  would  fi'ol 
p^tified  by  the  post  of  Hospital  Inspector  at  tlic  Cape  licini^ 
offered  to  you.     It  is  worth  eight  hundred  a-year,  and  a  house." 
'*  Well,  what  ansv/er  did  he  give?"  lusked  Lendricl:,  eagerly. 

"  He  directed  Balfour,  who  only  saw  Lady  Lcndrick,  to  re- 
duce the  proposal  to  writing.  I  don't  fancy  that  the  accoui- 
]»ii?hed  young  gentleman  exactly  liked  the  ta.sk,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  refuse,  and  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote  one  of  the  worst 
notes  I  ever  read." 

'*  Worst — in  what  way  1 " 

"  In  every  way.  It  was  scarcely  intelligible,  without  a  ]»re- 
vii>us  knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  so  worded  as  to  imply  tliat 
wjien  the  Chief  Baron  had  acceded  to  tlie  pn^posal,  lie  had  so 
bound  himself  in  gratitude  to  the  (Government  that  all  honour- 
able retreat  was  closed  to  him.  I  wish  you  saw  your  father's 
face  when  he  read  it.  *  Beattie/  sai<l  he,  *  I  have  no  iight  to 
say  Tom  must  refuse  this  oifer  ;  but  if  he  should  do  so,  I  will 
make  the  document  you  see  there  be  read  in  the  House,  and  my 
name  is  not  William  Lendrick  if  it  do  not  cost  them  more  than 
they  are  prepared  for.  Go  now  and  consult  your  friend  ;  it  was 
so  he  called  you.  If  his  wants  are  such  that  this  place  is  ai 
consequence  to  him,  let  him  accept  it.  I  shall  not  ask  his  rea- 
sons for  whatever  course  he  may  take.  Mtj  reply  is  already 
written,  and  to  his  Excellency  in  person.*  Tlus  he  said  in  a  way 
to  imply  that  its  tone  was  one  not  remarkable  for  conciliation  or 
courtesy. 

"  I  thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  to  say  that  you 
were  in  town  at  the  moment,  that  tlic  accounts  of  his  illness 
had  brought  you  up,  r.nd  that  you  were  staying  at  my  house. 

** '  The  sooner  will  you  be  able  to  communicate  with  him, 
sir,'  said  he,  haughtily." 

"  Xo  more  than  that ! " 

"  No  more,  except  that  he  added,  *  Kemember,  sir,  his  accept- 
ance or  his-  refusal  is  .to  be  his  own  act,  not  to  be  intimated  in 
any  way  to  me,  nor  to  come  through  me.* " 

"  This  is  unnecessary  harshness,"  said  Lendrick,  with  a 
quivering  lip ;  **  there  was  no  need  to  tell  me  how  estranged  we 
are  from  each  other.'* 

"  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a  struggle  with  himself  in  all  his 
sternness ;  and  his  hand  trembled  when  I  took  it  to  say  '  good- 
bye.' I  wiis  going  to  ask  if  you  might  not  be  permitted  to  sea 
Toiw,  evea  for  a  brief  moment ;  but  I  was  a!raii\,\esX,  m  t^ta? 
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lie  nii^ht  make  a  reconciliation  still  more  remote,  and  so  I 
mcivly  Haid,  *  ^^ay  T  leave  you  those  miniatures  I  showed  you  a 
few  (lays  ;itr,)  ?•     His  answer  was,  *  You  may  leave  them,  sir.' 

**  As  1  canio  down  to  the  hall  I  met  Lady  Lendrick.  8ho 
"was  in  evening:  dress,  going  out,  hut  had  evidently  waited  to 
catch  WW  as  I  jiasscd. 

*'  *  Voii  lind  the  ('hiof  much  hetter,  don't  vou?'  asked  she.  I 
howt'il  and  assented.  *  And  he  will  be  better  still,'  svddcd  she, 
*  when  all  these  anxieties  are  over.'  She  saw  that  I  did  not  or 
would  not  a))prehcnd  her  meaning,  and  added,  ^  I  mean  about 
this  resi;.;nation,  which,  of  course,  you  will  advise  luni  to.  The 
(lovernnient  are  really  behaving  so  very  well,  so  libend,  and 
withal  so  delicate.  If  they  had  been  our  own  people  I  doubt  if 
ihey  W(»uM  have  shown  anything  like  the  .Siinie  generosity.* 

*' '  1  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  offer  to  Dr  Lendrick,' 
Mlid  1. 

"  She  seemed  confused,  and  moved  on  ;  and  then  recovering 
herself,  said,  'And  a  most  handsome  offer  it  is.  I  hope  ho 
thinks  so.' 

**  With  this  we  parted,  ami  I  believe  now  I  have  told  you 
alnio  t  word  for  word  eventhing  that  occurred  conceniing  you." 

"  And  what  d*)  t/tnt  say  t*)  all  this,  Dcattie  /''  asked  Lendrick, 
in  a  half  s;id  tone. 

*•  1  say  that  if  in  your  place,  Tom,  I  would  accept.  It  may 
be  that  the  Chief  Ruon  will  interpose  and  say,  Dtni't  go  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  your  readiness  to  work  for  your  bread  shouhl  con- 
ciliate him  ;  lie  has  long  had  the  impression  that  you  are  indis- 
posed to  exertion,  an<l  too  fond  of  your  own  cjise." 

"  I  know  it — 1  kiu)w  it :  J/.dv  Lendrick  has  intimated  as  much 
to  me." 

"  At  all  events,  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  entertaming  the 
project;  and  certainly  the  offer  is  not  to  be  despised." 

*•  It  is  of  him,  and  of  him  alone.  I  am  thinking,  Bcattie.  If 
he  would  let  me  see  him,  admit  me  once  more  on  my  (dd  terms 
of  alFection,  I  wouhl  go  anywhere,  do  anything  that  he  coun- 
selled. Try,  my  dear  friend,  to  bring  this  abcmt ;  do  your  best 
for  me,  and  remember  1  will  subscribe  to  any  terms,  submit  to 
anything,  if  Ivj  will  only  be  reconciled  to  me." 
^J^^will  be  hard  if  we  cannot  manage  this  somehow,"  said 
P^^^B^but  now  let  us  to  bed.  It  is  p;ist  two  o'ch»ck. 
^k  Tom  ;  Blcej)  well,  and  dou't  dream  of  the  Cape  or 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    FOUNTAIX     OP     HONOUR. 

That  ancient  and  incongruous  pile  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Castle  in  Dublin,  and  to  which  Irishmen  very  generally  look 
JUS  the  well  from  which  all  honours  and  places  flow,  is  not  re- 
markable for  either  the  splendour  or  space  it  affords  to  the 
iniuate-s  beneath  ite  roof.  Upheld  by  a  great  prestige  perhaps, 
an  in  the  case  of  certain  distinguished  people,  wh(»  affect  a 
liumble  exterior  and  verj'  simple  belongings,  it  may  deem  that 
its  own  transcendent  importance  has  no  need  of  accessories. 
Certainly  the  ugHness  of  its  outside  is  in  no  way  unbalanced  by 
the  meanness  wuthin  ;  an<l  even  the  very  highest  of  those  who 
claim  its  hos])it';lity  arc  lodgctl  in  no  jirincely  fashion. 

In  a  comer  of  the  old  red  brick  quadrangle,  to  the  right  of 
the  state-entrance,  in  a  small  room  whose  two  narrow  windows 
looked  into  a  lane,  sat  a  verj'  well-dressed  ycmng  gentleman  at 
n  writing-table.  Short  and  disposed  to  rcmndness  in  face  as  well 
as  figure,  Mr  Cholmondely  l>alf()ur  scarcely  responded  in  apj)car- 
ance  to  his  imposing  name.  Nature  had  not  been  as  bountiful, 
perhaps,  as  Fortune ;  for  while  he  was  rich,  well-born,  and  con- 
siderably gifted  in  abilities,  his  features  were  lumiistakably 
common  and  vulgar,  and  all  the  aids  of  dress  could  not  atone 
for  the  meanness  in  his  general  look.  Had  he  simi)ly  accepted 
Lis  image  as  a  thing  to  be  quietly  borne  and  submitted  t(»,  the 
case  might  not  have  been  so  very  bfid  ;  but  he  look  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  corrected,  changed,  and  ameliorated,  and  the  result 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  to  make  the  most  ordinaiy  traits  and 
commonplace  features  appear  the  impress  of  one  on  whom 
Nature  had  written  gentleman.  It  would  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  have  imposed  on  him  in  a  question  of  his  duty.  He  Avas 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  his  niatenial  uncle. 
It  would  have  been  a  tough  task  to  have  misled  or  deceived 
liim  in  any  matter  open  to  his  intelligence  to  examine  ;  but  upon 
this  theme  there  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  hair- wash,  a  skin- 
paste,  a  whisker-dye,  or  a  pearl-powder,  that  might  not  have 
led  him  captive.  A  bishop  might  have  ifound  difficulty  in  get- 
ting audience  of  him — a  barber  might  have  entered  unan- 
noanccd ;  aud  while  the  lieutenant  of  a  county  sal  \?tu\.\w^\xL 
tbe  antecbaznlMto  the  tailor,  with  a  new  waiatcoal  ^^\.\Aiii 
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walked  bt^ldly  into  the  august  presence.  Entering  life  by  tli 
jH'iitti  parte  of  politics,  an  Irish  office,  he  had  conceived  a  \t 
humble  estimate  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  pLin 
Jlegarding  Ids  extradition  from  Whitehall  and  its  precincts  a 
sort  of  probationary  banishment,  he  felt,  however,  its  neccs.<i! 
and  as  naval  men  are  accredited  with  two  vears  of  service 
every  one  year  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr  lialfour  was  aware  tl 
a  grateful  Grovernment  could  equally  recognise  the  devotion 
liim  who  gave  some  of  the  ycara  of  his  youth  to  tlie  Fernai 
To  of  statecraft. 

This  impression,  being  rarely  |)ersonal  in  its  consequen( 
was  not  of  umch  moment ;  but  it  wjis  conjoined  with  a  m 
serious  error,  which  wjus  to  imagine  that  all  rule  and  govenia 
in  Ireland  should  be  carried  on  witii  a  Machiavellian  subth 
Tiie  people,  ho  had  heard,  were  quick-witted ;  he  must  therel 
out-manoeuvre  them.     Jobbery  had  been,  he  was  told,  the  r 
of  Irchmd ;  he  would  show  its  inctiiciency  by  the  superior  s 
with  which  he  could  wield  its  weapon.     To  be  sure  his  o( 
was  a  very  minor  one,  its  influence  veiy  restricted,  but  Mr  I 
four  was  ambitious ;  he  was  a  Viceroy^s  nephew ;  he  had 
four  months  in  the  House,  from  which  he  had  been  turned 
on  a  petition.     He  had  tlicreforc  social  advantages  to  build 
abilities  to  dispLiy,  and  wrongs  tt)  avenge ;  and  as  a  man 
late  for  the  train  speculates  during  the  day  how  far  on  his  r 
ho  might  hfive  been  by  this  time  or  by  th<at,  so  did  !Mr  lialf 
continually  keej)  reminding  himself  how,  but  for  that  confi»un< 
petition,  he  might  now  have  been  a  Treasury  this  or  a  lioan 
Trade  that — a  corporal,  in  fact,  in  that  great  army  whose  c» 
missioned  officers  are  amongst  the  highest  in  Kurope. 

Let  us  now  present  him  to  our  reader,  as  he  lay  back  in 
chair,  and  by  a  hand-bell  summoned  his  messenger. 

"  I  say,  Watkins,  when  Clancy  calls  about  those  trousers  si 
him  in,  and  send  some  one  over  to  the  packet-oirico  about 
phospliorus  blacking ;  you  know  we  are  on  the  last  jar  of 
If  the  Solicitor- General  should  come " 

"  He  Ls  here,  sir ;  he  has  been  waiting  these  twenty  minu 
I  told  him  you  were  with  his  Excellency." 

**  So  I  was — 80  I  always  am,"  said  he,  tlux)wing  a  half-smo! 
cigar  into  tlie  fire.     "  Admit  him." 

A  pale,  care-worn,  anxious-looking  man,  whose  face  w:^ 
witliout  traces  of  annoyance  at  the  length  of  time  he  had  b 
kept  waiting  now  entered  and  sat  doTvu. 

'  ^Jmto  w^  were  yeatexday,  Pemberton,"  said  Balfour 
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^6  rose  and  stood  with  hU  back  to  the  fire,  the  tails  of  his  p;r- 
^'ooiLs dressing-gown  hanging  over  his  arms.  "Intractable  as 
iie  ever  was ;  he  won't  die,  and  ho  won't  rvsign." 

"  His  friends  say  ho  is  perfectly  willing  to  resign  if  you  aq:»eo 
tohiiitemis." 

"That  may  be  possible ;  the  question  is.  What  arc  his  terms? 
Have  you  a  precedent  of  a  Chief  Baron  being  raised  to  thu 
peerage  r* 

"It's  not,  as  I  understand,  the  peerage  he  insists  on;  he  in- 
cL'nes  to  a  moneyed  arrangement.*' 

"  We  are  too  poor,  Peniljerton, — ^we  are  too  poor.  There's  r. 
deep  gap  in  our  customs  this  quarter.  It's  reduction  we  must 
tliink  of,  not  outlay." 

"If  the  changes  tirr  to  be  made,*'  said  the  other,  with  a  tone 
«jf  impatience,  *'  I  certainly  ought  to  be  told  at  once,  or  I  shall 
have  no  time  left  for  mv  canvass." 

'*An  Irish  borough,  Pembcrton — an  Iri^ih  borough  requires 
CO  little,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  compassionate  smile. 

*'Such  is  not  the  opinion  over  here,  sir,''  said  Peml>erton, 
stiffly;  "and  I  might  even  suggest  some  caution  in  saying  it." 

"Caution  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribo,"  .siid  Balfour,  with  a 
burlesque  gravity.  "  By  the  way,  Pemberton,  his  Excellency 
w  greatly  disappointed  at  the  issue  of  these  Cork  trials ;  why 
didn't  you  hang  these  fellows  ? " 

"Juries  can  no  more  be  coerced  here  than  in  England;  they 
brought  them  in  not  guilty." 

"We  know  all  that,  and  we  ask  you  whyl  There  certainly 
vas  little  room  for  doubt  in  the  evidence." 

"When  you  have  lived  longer  in  Ireland,  Mr  Balfour,  you 
will  learn  that  there  are  other  considerations  in  a  trial  than  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  said  to  his  Excellency:  and  I  remark- 
ed, If  Pembertcm  comes  into  the  House,  he  nnist  prepare  for  a 
sliaq)  attack  about  these  trials." 

"  And  it  Ls  exactly  to  a.scertain  if  I  am  to  enter  P.arliament 
that  I  have  come  here  to-day,"  said  the  other,  angrily. 

"  Bring  me  the  grateful  tidings  that  the  Lord  Cliicf  Baron 
has  joined  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  that  distinguished 
court,  ril  answer  you  in  five  minutes." 

"  Bcattie  declares  he  is  better  this  morning.  He  says  that 
he  has  in  all  probability  years  of  life  before  him." 

"  There's  nothing  so  hard  to  kill  as  a  judge,  c'5Le(i\A,  \\i  \i<i 
an  uchlas^op,     I  believe  a  sedentary  life  do<»  \l*,  \Sic^  « 
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if  a  fellow  will  sit  still  and  never  move  lie  m^y  liv( 

IViuberton  took  an  impatient  tuni  up  and  down  t! 
and  then  wheeliii;:  about  dircctiv  in  front  of  Balfour,  sn 
liis  Exrellency  knew  i'e:"li:ii»s  that  1  do  not  want  the  I 
Commons *' 

**  Not  want  the  House — not  wi;?h  to  Le  in  Piirliamcii 

**  Certainly  not.  If  1  enter  the  House  it  is  as  a  la 
of  the  Crown  ;  personally  it  is  no  object  to  me." 

**  ril  not  tell  liim  that,  Pem.  Til  keep  your  secret 
I  tell  you  frankly  it  would  ruin  you  to  reveal  it." 

"It's  no  secret,  sir;  you  may  pro.-laim  it — you  ma) 
it  in  the  *  Gazette.'     Put  reallv  we  are  wastiu'ij  much 
time  here.     It  is  now  two  o'cloil:,  and  i   must  go 
Court.     I  have  only  to  say  that  if  no  arran^'ement  be 

before  this  time  to  morrow *'     He  st(»pped  short. 

word  mi,^ht  have  committed  him,  but  he  ])ulled  up  in 

"  Well,  what  then  ?'*  asked  Balfour,  Avith  a  half  smil< 

"  1  Imve  heard  you  pride  yourself,  ^Ir  Paltour," 
other,  rejovering,  "  on  your  .skill  in  nice  negotiation  ; 
try  what  you  could  do  with  the  Chief  Baron]" 

"Are  there  women  in  the  family?"'  said  Balfour, 
his  mustache. 

**  No  ;  only  his  Avife." 

"  I've  seen  her,"  said  he,  contemptuously. 

"  He  quarrelled  with  his  only  son,  and  has  not  s 
him,  1  believe,  for  nigh  thirty  years,  and  the  poor 
struggling  on  as  a  country  doctor  somewhere  in  the  w( 

"  What  if  we  were  to  propose  to  do  somcthiug  i 
Men  arc  often  not  averse  to  see  those  assisted  whom  t 
pride  refuses  to  help." 

"  I  scarcely  suspect  you'll  acquire  his  gratitude  that 

"  We  don't  want  his  gratitude,  we  want  his  place. 
I  thnik  the  idea  a  good  one.     There's  a  thing  now  at  1 
an  inspectorship  of  something — Hottentots  orliospitah 
which.     His  Excellency  asked  to  have  the  gift  of  it ;  w 
were  to  ai)point  this  man  V* 

"  Make  the  crier  of  his  Court  a  Commissioner  in  ( 
and  Baron  Lendrick  vrill  be  more  obliged  to  you,"  said 
toiii  with  a  sneer.  *^  He  is  about  the  least  forgiving  m 
knew  or  heard  of." 

fJShara  18  this  son  of  his  to  be  found  1" 

'esterda^  walkiug  with  Dr  Beattic.     I 
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doubt  Bciittio  knows  liis  address.  I>iit  let  me  v.'ani  you  once 
more  ajraiust  the  inutility  of  the  step  you  would  take.  1  doubt 
if  the  old  Judge  would  as  much  as  thank  you." 

Balfour  turned  round  to  the  glass  and  smiled  sweetly  at  him- 
self, ns  though  to  say  that  he  had  heard  of  some  one  who  knew 
h)W  U)  make  these  negotiatioiLs  successful — a  fellow  of  infinite 
ri*adino.YS.  a  clever  fellow,  but  withal  one  whose  good  looks  and 
dktiiipibhed  air  left  even  his  talents  in  the  background. 

"Itiiiiik  I'll  call  and  see  the  Chief  Banm  myself,"  said  he. 
"His  Excellency  sends  twice  a-day  to  inquire,  and  I'll  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  him  a  visit — that  i»j  if  hv.  will  receive 
me. 

'•It  is  doubtful.  At  all  events,  let  me  give  yoi.  one  hint  for 
your  guidance.  Neither  1*  t  drop  Mr  Attorney's  name  nor 
niine  in  your  conversation ;  avoid  the  mention  of  any  one  whose 
career  might  be  influenced  by  the  Baron's  retirement ;  and  talk 
of  him  less  as  a  human  being  than  as  an  institution  that  is  des- 
tined to  endure  as  long  as  the  British  constitution." 

*'I  wish  it  was  a  woman — if  it  was  only  a  woman  I  had  to 
deal  with,  the  whole  affair  might  be  deemed  settled." 

**  If  you  should  be  al  dc  to  do  an}'thing  before  the  mail  goes 
cutto-uight,  perhaps  you  will  inform  me,"  said  remberton,  as 
he  bowed  and  left  the  r(K»ra.  *'  And  these  arc  the  men  they 
send  over  here  to  administer  the  country  ! "  muttered  he  as  he 
descended  the  stairs — *'  such  are  the  intelligences  that  are  to 
nile Ireland!  Wjus  it  Voltaire  who  said  there  was  nothing  yn 
inscrutable  in  .ill  the  ways  of  J^rovidence  as  the  miserable  small- 
nfcss  of  those  creatures  to  whom  the  destiny  of  natiijns  was 
committed  f" 

Ruminating  over  this,  he  hastened  on  to  a  nisi  prius  case. 
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As  Colonel  Cave  re-entered  his  quarters  after  morning  parade 
in  the  lioyal  Barracks  of  ]:)ublin,  lie  found  the  following  letter, 
^Mch  the  post  had  just  delivered.  It  was  kcad^id,  "  ^\X\rXVj 
Pfwatft."  With  three  dashes  nnder  the  words ; — 
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*'  lloLT-TiiArron: 
**My  PK.vn  Colonel  Cavk,— Sir  Hugh  is  confinccl  to 
Avitli  a  s(fvcic  attack  of  gout — the  doctora  call  it  flying  gi 
He  sutrers  greatly,  and  his  nen'cs  are  in  a  state  of  irritation 
in;ikcs  all  attempt  at  Avriting  impossible.  This  will  l>c  my  ajn)] 
fi)r  i)btrinling  uj»on  you,  though  perhaps  the  cause  in  Avhi« 
write  might  serve  for  excuse.  We  are  in  the  (lee]»est  aiix 
al)i)ut  Lionel.  You  Jire  already  aware  how  heavily  Jiis  oxtr 
trance  has  coat  us.  His  play-debts  amounteil  to  above 
tiiou.sand  pounds,  and  all  tho  cleverness  of  ^Lr  Joel  has  not  I 
able  to  compromise  with  the  tradesjKJople  for  less  than  as  u 
more ;  nor  are  we  yet  done  with  demands  from  various  (j 
t')i*8.  It  is  not,  however,  of  these  that  I  desire  to  speak,  i 
kind  offer  to  take  him  into  your  own  regiment,  and  exei 
the  watchful  supervision  of  a  i)arent,  has  relieved  us  of  n 
anxiety,  and  his  own  sincere  affection  for  you  is  the  stroii 
assurance  wc  can  have  that  the  step  has  been  a  wise  <me. 
present  uneasiness  luis,  however,  a  deeper  S(mrce  than  i 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  boy — he  is  very  little  i 
than  a  boy  in  years — has  fallen  in  love,  and  gravely  write 
his  father  for  consent  tluit  he  may  marry.  1  assure  you 
shock  brouglit  back  all  Sir  Hugh's  most  severe  symptoms  ; 
his  left  eye  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  such  as  Dr  < 
says  ho  never  saw  eriualled.  So  far  Jis  the  incnhereucy  of 
letter  will  permit  us  to  guess,  the  girl  is  a  pei*son  in  u 
humble  condition  of  life,  tlio  daughter  of  a  country  docto 
course  without  family  or  fortune.  That  he  made  her  ac(H 
tance  by  an  accident,  as  he  infonns  us,  is  also  a  reason  to  sup 
that  they  are  not  people  in  s(^ficty.  The  name,  as  well  as  I 
decipl>er  it,  is  Lendrich  or  Hendrich — neither  very  distinguis' 
"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  even  to  a  second  son,  such  an 
ance  would  be  perfectly  intt)lerable — totally  at  variance  ^ 
all  his  father's  plans  for  him,  an<l  inconsistent  with  the  sta 
he  should  occui)y.  ]3ut  there  are  other  considerations — too 
ones,  too  melancholy  indeed  to  be  spoken  of,  except  where 
best  interests  of  a  family  arc  to  be  regarded,  which  press  i 
us  here.  The  last  accounts  of  George  from  ^Madeira  leav< 
scarcely  a  hope.  The  climate,  from  wldch  so  nmch  was 
pected,  has  done  nothing.  The  season  has  been  iinhap 
most  severe,  and  the  doctors  agree  in  declaring  that  the  ma 
has  not  yielded  in  any  respect.  You  will  sec,  therefore,  \ 
a,  change  any  day  may  accomplish  in  Lionels  prospects, 
Mt  imnortant  it  ia  that  he  should  contract'  no  ties 
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cnn-istciit  with  a  Htatioii  of  no  menu  iniporlanco.     Not  that 

tbe>€  cousi<lenitions  would  weigh  with  Lionel  in  the  least :  he 

^vjLs  always  headstrong,  rash,  and  self-wilkd ;  and  if  he  were, 

or  fnnciod  that  he  were,  bound  in  honour  to  do  a  thing,  J  knnw 

well  that  all  persuasions  would  be  unavailing  t<»  prevent  him. 

I  caiiuot  believe,  however,  that  matters  can  have  gone  so  far 

Iiere.    TLis  ficquaintanceship  must  be  of  the  very  shortest  ;  and 

Lowever  designing  and  erafty  such  i>coj)le  may  be,  t litre  will 

.Mirely  be  some  means  of  showing  them  that  their  designs  are 

impracticable,  and  of  a  nature  only  to  bring  disai))»ointnicnt 

and  (lisgrai'c  upon  themselves.     That  Sir  Hugh  wouhl  give  his 

consent  is  totally  out  of  the  question — a  thing  not  to  be  thought 

of  for  a  moment ;  indeed  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that  his 

fe  thought  <»u  reading  L.'s  letter  was  to  carry  out  a  project  to 

which  George  had  alrea<:ly  consented,  and  by  which  the  entail 

fshould  be  cut  off,  and  our  third  son,  Harry,  in  that  ciLse  would 

iiihent.     This  will  show  you  to  what  extent  his  indignation 

Mould  carry  him. 

"  Xow  what  is  to  be  done  ?  for,  really,  it  is  but  time  lost  in 
deploring  when  prompt  action  alone  can  save  us.  Do  you 
know,  ^»r  do  you  know  any  one  who  diK^s  know,  these  Ifen- 
drichs  or  Lendrichs — who  are  they,  what  are  they  i  Are  they 
[KJojde  to  whom  I  could  write  myself  ?  «>r  are  they  in  that  rank 
in  life  which  would  enable  us  to  make  some  sort  of  comjiro- 
niise  I  Again,  could  you  in  any  way  obtain  L.'s  mnfidencc  an<l 
make  him  oprni  his  heart  to  yinijirsf  i  This  is  the  more  essei:- 
tial,  because  the  moment  he  hears  of  anything  like  coercion  or 
pressure  his  whole  spirit  will  rise  in  resisttmce,  and  he  will  be 
^)tally  unmanageable.  You  have  perhaps  more  influence  over 
liim  than  any  one  else,  and  even  your  iutluencc  hc^  would  resent 
if  he  suspected  any  dominance. 

"  I  am  madly  impatient  to  hear  what  you  will  suggest.  Will 
it  be  to  see  these  people  %  to  reason  with  them  ?  to  explain  to 
them  the  fruitlessness  of  what  they  are  doing  \  Will  it  be  to 
talk  to  the  girl  herself  ? 

"  ^ly  first  thought  was  to  send  for  Lionel,  as  his  father  was 
so  ill,  but  on  consideration  I  felt  that  a  meeting  between  them 
might  be  the  thing  of  all  others  to  l^  avoided.  Indeed,  in  .Sir 
Hugh's  present  temper,  I  djire  not  think  (»f  the  consequences. 

"  Might  it  be  advisable  to  get  Lionel  attached  to  some  foreign 
station  %  If  so,  I  am  sure  I  could  manage  it — only,  would  he 
go  ?  there's  the  question — ^would  he  go  ?  I  am  writing  in  such 
distress  of  mind^  and  bo  hurriedly  too,  ttiat  1  tfi^Wj  4r      '' 
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know  what  I  have  set  downi,  and  what  I  have  omitted.  I  trast, 
however,  there  is  enough  of  this  sad  case  before  3*011  to  enable 
yoH  U)  counsel  me,  or,  what  is  much  better,  act  for  me.  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  L-'s  letter ;  but  Sir  Hugh  has  put  it  away, 
.and  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it.  Its  purport,  however,  was  to 
obtain  authority  from  us  to  approach  this  girl's  relations  as  a 
suitor,  and  to  show  that  his  intentions  were  known  to  and  con- 
curred in  l»y  his  family.  The  (nily  gleam  of  hope  in  the  epistle 
was  his  saying,  '  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  she 
would  jiccept  me,  but  the  approval  of  my  friends  will  certainly 
give  me  the  best  chance.* 

"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  compassionate  my  anxiety,  and 
write  to  me  at  once — something — anything.  AVrite  siich  a 
letter  as  Sir  Hugh  may  see ;  and  if  you  have  anytliing  secret 
or  confidential,  enclose  it  as  a  separate  slip.  AVas  it  not  unfor- 
tunate that  we  refused  that  Indian  appointment  for  him  ?  All 
this  misery  might  have  been  averted.  You  may  imagine  how 
Sir  Hugh  feels  this  conduct  the  more  bitterly,  coming,  as  I  may 
say,  on  the  back  of  all  his  late  indiscreti(ms. 

"  Remember,  finally,  happen  what  may,  this  priyect  must  not 
go  on.  It  is  a  question  of  the  boy's  whole  future  and  life. 
To  defy  his  father  is  to  disinherit  himself ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  might  bo  the  most  effectual  argument  you 
could  employ  with  these  people  who  now  seek  to  entangle 
liim. 

*'  I  have  certainly  no  rea.son  to  love  Ireland.  It  was  there 
that  my  cousin  Comwallis  m.arried  tliat  dreadful  creature  who 
is  now  suing  him  for  cnielty,  and  exposing  tlie  family  through- 
out England. 

**  Sir  Hugh  gave  directions  last  week  alxmt  lodging  the  pur- 
chase-money for  his  company,  but  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Cox's 
last  night — to  what  purport  I  ciinnot  say — not  impossibly  to 
countermand  it.     What  affliction  all  this  is  !" 

As  Colonel  Cave  read  over  this  letter  for  a  second  time,  he 
Wiis  not  without  misgivings  about  the  even  small  share  to  which 
he  had  contributed  in  this  difficulty.  It  was  evidently  during 
the  short  leave  he  had  granted  that  this  acquaint^mceship  had 
been  formed ;  and  Fossbrooke's  companionship  was  the  very 
last  thing  in  the  world  to  deter  a  young  and  anient  fellow  from 
nnytliing  high-flown  or  lomantia  "I  ought  never  to  have 
thrown  them  together,"  muttered  he,  as  he  walked  his  room  in 

4on. 
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He  rang  Lis  bell  and  sent  for  the  adjutant  **  Where's  Traf- 
fordf "asked  he. 

"Yuu  jniTe  liim  three  days  leave  yesterday,  sir.  He's  gone 
down  to  tliat  fishing  village  where  he  went  before." 

"Confound  the  place!  Send  for  him  at  once — tclegrapli. 
No— let  us  see — his  leave  is  up  to-morrow?  " 

"The  next  day  at  ten  he  was  to  report." 

"His  father  is  ill — an  attack  of  gout,"  muttered  the  Colonel, 
to  give  some  colour  to  his  agitated  manner.  *'  But  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  not  to  alarm  him.     The  seizure  seems  |)assing  off." 

"  He  said  something  about  asking  for  a  longer  term ;  be 
wants  a  fortnight,  I  think.     The  seascni  is  just  beginnhig  now." 

'*He  shall  not  have  it,  sir.  Tiike  g(M>d  care  to  warn  him 
not  to  apply.  It  wiU  breed  discontent  in  the  regiment  to  see  a 
young  fellow  who  has  not  been  a  year  with  us  obtain  a  leave 
every  ten  or  fifteen  days." 

"  If  it  were  any  other  than  Trafford,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  grumbling.     But  he  is  such  a  favourite  !" 

"  I  don't  know  that  a  worse  accident  could  befall  any  man. 
Many  a  fine  fellow  has  been  taught  selfishness  by  the  over- 
estimate others  have  formed  of  him.  >Sce  that  you  keep  him  to 
his  duty,  and  that  he  is  to  look  for  no  favouritism." 

The  Colonel  did  not  well  know  whv  he  said  this,  nor  did  he 
stop  to  think  what  might  come  of  it.  It  smacked,  to  his  mind, 
however,  of  something  prompt,  active,  and  energetic. 

ffis  next  move  was  to  write  a  short  note  to  Lady  Traffonl, 
acknowledging  hers,  and  saying  that  Lionel  being  absent — he 
did  not  add  where — nothing  could  be  done  till  he  should  .see 
liiin.  "To-morrow — next  day  at  farthest — I  will  re[K)rt  pro- 
P^^  I  cannot  believe  the  case  to  be  so  serious  as  you  sup[>ose : 
at  all  events,  count  ujion  me." 

"Stay!"  cried  he  to  the  Adjutant,  who  stood  in  the  window 
awaiting  further  instructions;  "on  second  thoughts,  do  tele- 
graph. Say,  'Return  at  once.'  This  will  prepare  him  for 
^mething." 
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CHArTEU    IX. 

A    BHEAKFAST  AT   THE   VICARAGR 

0\  the  day  fiftor  the  picnic  Sir  Brook  went  by  invitation 
breakfast  Avith  the  Vicar. 

"Wien  a  man  asks  you  to  dinner/*  said  Fosabrooke,   *v 
gcnondly  wants  you  to  talk;  when  he  asks  you  to  breakfast, 
wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Whtitever  be  the  tnith  of  this  adage  generally,  it  certain 
had  its  application  in  the  present  ca.se.  The  Vicar  wanted  ve 
much  to  talk  to  Sir  Brook. 

As  they  sat,  therefore,  over  their  coffee  and  devilled  kidnc; 
cliattin*;:  over  the  late  excursion,  and  hinting  at  another,  t 
A'icar  suddenly  said,  "  By  the  way,  1  want  you  to  tell  me  son 
thing  of  the  young  fellow  who  was  une  of  us  yesterday.  Tob: 
our  doctor  here,  Avho  is  a  j)erfect  CDniniissiun-ngent  for  scand 
sjiys  he  is  the  greatest  scamp  giiinjL'".  that  about  eight  or  t 
months  ago  the  *  Times'  was  lull  of  his  ox{»loits  in  bankruptc 
that  his  liabilities  were  tens  ni  tlmusands — assets  m'L  In 
word,  that  notwithstanding  his  fraiik.  honest  look,  and  Iiis  i 
adectcd  manner,  he  is  the  most  accomplished  scapegrace  of  t 

aize." 

»_ 

"And  how  much  of  this  do  you  believe?''  asked  Sir  Bro( 
as  he  helped  himself  to  coffee. 

"That  is  not  so  easy  to  reply  to;  but  I  t^ll  you,  if  you  c 
me,  that  I'd  rather  not  believe  one  word  of  it."  . 

"Nor  need  you.  His  (^»lonel  toltl  me  something  about  1 
young  felk)w's  difticullies  :  he  himself  related  the  rest.  He  w( 
most  recklessly  into  debt;  betted  largely  on  riices,  and  h) 
lent  freely,  and  lost;  raised  at  ruinous  interest,  and  renewed 
still  more  ruinous :  but  hLs  father  has  paid  every  shilling  of 
out  of  that  fortune  which  one  day  was  to  have  come  to  him, 
that  Lionel's  thirty  thousand  pounds  is  now  about  eight  tht 
sand.  I  have  put  the  whole  story  into  tlie  fewest  possil 
words,  but  that's  the  substance  of  it." 

"  And  has  it  cured  him  of  extravagance  ? " 

"Of  course  it  has  not.  How  should  it?  Yon  have  liv 
some  more  years  iu  the  world  than  he  has,  and  /  a  good  ma 
than  yoUf  and  will  you  tell  me  that  time  has  cured  eiti 
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of  US  of  any  of  our  old  shortcomings  f    X.-.    -     .  '7'.  ^'.V  •■  •  • ; 
ineinis  I  can't  be  as  "wild  a?  I  u^ed  to  be." 

**Xo,  no;  I  won't  a^ree  to  that.  I  prou-jit  n-iei  etr'Lj'v 
agiiiist  the  dfictrine.  Many  men  are  ^i^^r  thn..ugh  ciperlen.t. 
and  conscfjueiitly  'oeittr." 

*'I  sincerely  believe  I  knew  the  worll  c-cti-^r  a:  fonr-ari- 
tweutv  than  1  know  it  uuw.  The  rea<o:x  wLv  we  -r-.  !•>*  ofu:. 
deceived  in  after  than  in  early  life  U  !.• :  ih:-.:  'we  ire  n:-  rv 
crafty  or  more  kecn-eved.  I:  is  ^iLLI '.v 'u  .-.iUr<-  we  ri^k  ltr*«. 
Let  lu  hazard  as  much  at  sixtj'  as  we  oxi:e  did  at  *ix-ii.i- 
twentv,  and  we'll  lose  i^s  Lt-uTilv."' 

The  Vicar  paused  a  few  nii.iments  over  the  oiht.r's  word*,  ii. : 
then  said,  "To  come  baok  t*-  this  vouRir  man,  I  hj^l:  4--;or;  Li- 
has  formed  nn  attachuient  to  Lurv*.  and  that  he  U  doir.«;  Lis 
ntmost  to  succeed  in  her  favour. " 
*'Aud  is  there  anything  T\Tong  in  that.  E)octor  :  " 
"Xot  positively  wrong ;  but  there  i-  what  may  lead  to  a  gre&i 
deal  of  unhappiness.  \\'ho  is  to  say  how  Trj£i>rd'*  family 
would  like  the  connection  i  VTho  is  tu  ai^swer  for  Lendrick's 
approval  of  Trafford?" 

"You  induce  me  to  make  a  contideiice  I  hive  i.m  rijh:  t.«  im- 
I'Jirt;  but  I  rely  so  implicitly  on  vt.v.r  dia«.Ti.t:oiL  I  vill  le'A 
y«n  v.-h;;t  was  intrusted  t*.*  me  as  a  >.  Ttt :  Tratf«.'rd  Las  already 
written  to  his  father  to  ask  his  con-ent. " 

**  Without  speaking  to  Lendrick  .'  witiiout  eve:;  being  5:irc 
rfLuc}''3r* 

"Yes,   without   knowing  anything   of   either:    l:it  f*n  ir.y 

^^ice  he  has  first  a.-ked  his  father's  pena:s«i'.n  t  ■  ray  Lis 

^tldresses  to  the  young  lady,     if  is  jK)siiion  with  Lis  :\.u.:^y  Ls 

P^*culiar;  he  is  a  younger  son,  but  no:  exactly  a-  ::ee  as  :..•   : 

younger  sous  feel  to  act  for  themselves.     I  ra::i:"t  i.  iw  tx: ! .::: 

ttus  more  fully,  but  it  is  enough  if  you  v.r.';v.T<:..iiI  tiiit  he  :- 

^fitirely  dependent  on  his  father.     AVheu  I  c..::ie  ;■•  k::"v.-  tL:-. 

fod  when  I  saw  that  he  was  becomin;:  dLspemtdv  in  lov*.  i 

?^i.sted  on  this  appeal  to  his  friends  before  Le  eitlier  ciita:.^'i«.'i 

•^^cy  in  a  promise  or  even  made  any  declaration  himself.     H-^ 

*«o\red  me  the  letter  before  he  posted  it.     It  was  all  I  <;o;dd 

^li.     It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  lor  a  young  fellow  to  teli  LLs 

father  he's  in  love ;  but  he,  in  the  very  frankness  of  his  nature, 

Quitted  himself  well  and  manfully." 

**And  what  answer  has  he  received]" 

**Xone  as  yet     Two  posts  have  pr^sscl     He  mij^ht  have 


hcanl  liirou^^'Ii  eitluT  of  them;  but  no  letter  has  coine,  rani  lie! 
fcvcri>>lily  uneasy  and  anxious.*' 

The  Yicar  was  silent,  but  a  grave  motion  of  bis  licail  implic 
doubt  and  fear. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  IJrook,  answering  the  gesture — "  yes,  I  ngrc«:^ 
-with  you.     The  Traffords  are  great  folk  in  their  own  country^- 
Trafford  was  a  strong  phice  in  Saxon  times.     They  have  prid 
enough  for  all  this  blood,  and  wealth  enough  for  both  imde  aa 
blood." 

"  Tliey*d  find  their  match  in  Lendrick,  quiet  and  simple 
he  seems,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"Which  makes  the  matter  woi-se.     AMio  is  to  give  way  '? 

WllO  is  to  Cnf'^r  Ir.  jffCf  /'^ 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  advised  that  letter.  I  aid. 
inclined  to  think  I  would  have  counselled  more  time,  moro 
consideration.  Fathers  and  nu)thers  are  prudently  averse  to 
these  loves  at  first  sight,  and  they  aic  merciless  in  dealing  witlx 
what  tliey  deem  a  mere  passing  sentiment." 

**  Better  that  thaii  suiTcr  him  tt)  engage  the  girl's  alfectious, 
and  then  leani  that  he  nmst  cither  desert  her  or  marry  her 
against  the  feeling  of  his  family.  Let  us  have  a  stroll  in  the 
garden.  I  have  made  you  one  confidence;  I  will  now  make 
you  another." 

They  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolled  out  into  a  long  alley  fenced 
on  one  side  by  a  tall  dense  hedge  of  laurels,  and  flanked  on  the 
other  by  a  low  wall,  over  which  the  view  took  in  the  wide  reach 
of  the  river  and  the  distant  mount^his  of  Scarifl*  and  Mcelick. 

"Was  not  that  where  we  picnicked  yesterday?"  asked  Sir 
Brook,  pointing  to  an  island  in  the  distance. 

"No;  you  cannot  see  iloly  Island  from  this." 

Sir  Brook  smoked  on  for  some  minutes  without  a  word;  at 
last,  with  a  sort  of  abruptness,  he  said,  "  She  was  so  like  her, 
not  only  in  face  and  figure,  but  her  manner ;  the  very  tone  of 
her  voice  was  like ;  and  then  that  half- caressing,  half-timid  way 
she  has  in  conversation,  and,  more  than  all,  the  aly  quietness 
with  which  she  caps  you  when  you  fancy  that  the  smart  success 
is  all  your  own." 

"  Of  whom  Jire  you  speaking  ] " 

"  Of  another  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Brook,  with  a  deep  mekucholy. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  the  resemblance  follow  them  not  in  their  lives 

ns  in  their  features  !     It  was  that  likeness,  howeyery  which  first 

attracted  me  towards  ^liss  Lendrick.    The  first  moment  I  saw  her 

jV  oreivame  mc;  as  I  grew  to  know  her  better  it  almost  confosed 
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me,  and  mode  mc  jumble  in  your  hearing  things  of  long  ago 
with  the  present.     Time  and  space  were  both  forgotten,  and  I 
found  my  mind  straying  away  to  scenes  in  the  Himalaya  with 
those  I  sbjill  never  see  more.     It  was  thus  that,  one  day  carried 
away  hy  this  delusion,  I  chanced  to  call  her  Lucy,  and  she 
laiighiii«riy  be;,'iied  mc  not  to  retnict  it,  but  so  to  call  her  always." 
For  fsonie  minutes  he  was  silent,  and  then  resumed,  "  I  don't 
know  if  you  ever  licard  of  a  Colonel  Frank  Dillon,  who  ser\'ed 
on  XapitTS  staff  in  Scinde.     Fiery  Frank  was  his  nickname 
among  liLs  comrades,  but  it  only  applied  to  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  with  an  enemy  in  front.     Then  he  was  indeed  fiery 
—the  excitement  rose  to  almost  madness,  and  led  him  to  acts 
of  ahnost  incredible  daring.     At  Meanee  he  was  nearly  cut  to 
pieces,  and  as  he  lay  wounded  and  to  all  appearance  dying, 
he  received  a  Lince- wound  through  the  chest  that  the  surgeon 
deckred  must  prove  fatal.     He  lived,  however,  for  eight  months 
after — he  lived  long  enough  to  reach  the  Himalayas,  where  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  joined  him  from  England.     On  her 
vay  out  she  became  acquainted  with  a  young  officer,  who  was 
coining  out  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor-General.     They 
were  constantly  thrown  together  on  the  journey,  and  his  atten- 
tions to  her  soon  showed  the  sentiments  he  had  conceived  for 
her.    In  fact,  very  soon  after  Lucy  had  joined  her  father,  Cap- 
tain Sewell  appeared  *  in  the  Hills '  to  make  a  formal  demand 
of  her  in  marriage. 

'•  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  well  pfK>r  Dillon's 
expression  of  disappointment  after  the  first  meeting  with  him. 
His  daughter  s  enthusiitstic  description  of  his  looks,  his  manner, 
Lis  abilities,  liLs  qualities  generally,  had  perhaps  prep.ired  him 
for  too  much.  Indeeil,  Lucy's  own  intense  admiration  for  the 
soldier-like  character  of  her  father's  featiures  assisted  the  mis- 
take, for,  j\s  Dillon  said,  *  There  must  be  a  dash  of  the  suhreur 
in  the  fellow  that  Vvill  win  Lucy.'  I  came  into  Dillon's  room 
immediately  after  the  first  interview.  The  instant  I  caught  his 
eye  I  read  what  wa^^  going  on  in  his  brain.  *  Sit  down  here, 
Brook,*  cried  he,  *  sit  in  my  chair  here,'  and  he  arose  painfully 
as  he  spoke  ;  *  I'll  show  you  the  man  ; '  with  this  he  hobbled 
over  to  a  table  where  liis  cap  lay,  and,  placing  it  rakishly  on  ono 
side  of  his  head,  he  stuck  his  eyeglass  in  one  eye,  and,  with  a 
hand,  in  his  trousers-pocket,  lounged  forward  towards  where  I 
gat,  saying,  *  How  d'ye  do,  ColoneH  wound  doing  better,  I  hope. 
The  breezy  climate  up  here  soon  set  you.  up/  '¥9iXEk^2^ 
enoT^h  ihis^  sir, '  cried  Dillon  in  his  owu  Btem  vo\c«^  \  ^  \s^  yii^ 


out  lime  to  Lreatlic,  im  it  were — l>cforc  almost  1  had  cxcluinged 
n  greeting  with  him — he  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  juiirney. 
I  scarcely  heard  a  word  ho  Baid  ;  I  knew  its  purport — I  could 
mark  the  theme — ^but  no  more.  It  w;ls  not  tlie  fellow  hinisclf 
that  filled  my  nund ;  my  whole  tlioughts  were  upon  my  daughter, 
and  I  went  on  repeating  to  myself,  **  Gootl  heavens  !  is  thi* 
Lucy  s  choice  ?  Am  I  in  a  trance  I  Is  it  this  contemptible  cur 
(for  he  was  a  cur,  sir)  that  has  won  the  affections  of  my  darling, 
high-hearted,  ^^enerous  girl  I  Is  the  romantic  spirit  that  I  have 
so  loved  to  see  in  her  to  bear  no  better  fruit  than  this  ?'  Doea 
the  fellow  realise  to  her  mind  the  hero  that  filk  men*s  thoughts  ?" 
I  was  so  overcome,  so  excited,  so  confused.  Brook,  that  I  begged 
him  to  leave  me  for  a  while,  that  one  of  my  attacks  of  pain  was 
coming  on,  and  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  converse  farther. 
He  said  something  about  trying  one  of  his  cheroots — ^aomo 
impertinence  or  other,  I  forget  what ;  but  he  left  me,  and  I,  who 
never  knew  a  touch  of  girlish  weakness  in  my  life,  who  when  a 
child  had  no  mood  of  softness  in  my  nature — I  felt  the  tears 
trickling  along  my  cheeks,  and  my  eyes  dimmed  with  thcra.' 
My  poor  friend,"  continued  Fossbrooke,  "  could  not  go  on ;  his 
emotions  mastered  him,  and  he  sat  with  his  head  buried  be- 
tween bus  hands  and  in  silence.  At  last  he  said,  '  She*ll  not 
give  him  up.  Brook ;  I  have  sjwken  to  her — she  actually  loves 
him.  Good  heavens  !  *  ho  cried,  '  how  little  do  we  know  about 
our  children's  hearts !  how  far  astray  are  we  as  to  the  natures 
that  have  grown  up  beside  us,  imbibing,  as  we  thought,  our 
hopes,  our  Arishes,  and  our  prejudices  !  We  awake  some  day 
in  discover  that  some  other  influence  has  crept  in  to  undo  our 
tcacliings,  and  that  the  fidelity  on  which  wo  would  have  staked 
our  lives  has  changed  allegiance/ 

*'  He  talked  to  me  long  in  this  strain,  and  I  saw  that  the 
effects  of  this  blow  to  all  his  hopes  had  made  themselves  deeply 
felt  on  his  chance  of  TQcovery.  It  only  needed  a  great  shock  to 
depress  liim  to  make  hLs  case  hopeless.  Within  two  months 
after  his  daughter's  arrival  he  was  no  more. 

"  I  became  Lucy's  guardian.  Poor  Dillon  gave  mo  the  entire 
control  over  her  future  fortune,  and  left  me  to  occupy  towards 
her  the  place  lie  liad  himself  held.  I  believe  that  next  to  her 
father  I  held  the  best  place  in  her  affections — of  such  affections, 
I  mean,  as  are  accorded  to  a  parent.  I  was  her  godfather,  and 
from  her  earliest  infancy  she  had  learned  to  love  me.  The  re- 
serve, it  was  positive  coldness,  with  which  Dillon  had  always 
noted  Sewell  bad  caused  a  ceTtsan  ^^itoAO^  lest  I^a  €sifc  tims 
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in  their  lives,  between  the  father  and  dau^rhtor.     Sho  llioii^rlit, 
natiiRiIiy  enough,  that  her  father  wa.?  unjust  ;  tJMt,  r.nacM'us- 
tomed  to  the  Jiuw  tone  of  manners  whicli  had  .iirnmn  uj»  aiiu»:ii.st 
youug  lucn — their  greater  ease,  their  k-s.^  r:i:id  o-MTvaiici'  (»f 
ceremonial,  their  more  liberal  self-induljL'once — hi;  wms  r.nr;iirly 
severe  upon  her  lover.     She  was  annoye<l,  too,  that  S\ wilL's  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  old  man  i-:houl<l  have  tuiiiwl  out  such 
complete  failures.     But  none-  of  these  iircjudiics  extciidcii  to  n:e, 
and  she  omnted  much  on  the  gooil  understandim^  that. she  ex- 
pected to  find  grow  up  between  us. 

**  If  I  could  liave  preventeil  the  marriage  I  wouhl.  I  learned 
many  things  of  the  man  that  1  dislike«i.  'ihert*  is  no  wor.su 
sign  of  a  man  than  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  pk-nsure  and 
friendless.  Tiiese  he  was — he  was  foremost  in  every  ]jlan  of 
amusement  and  dissipation,  and  yet  none  liked  him.  Vain  fel- 
lows get  quizz«*d  for  their  vanity,  and  selfish  nun  lauglu.<l  at  for 
their  .<(elfishness,  and  clo.-:e  men  for  their  avarice  :  but  tiiere  is  a 
combination  of  vanity,  egotism,  small  craftiness,  and  self-pre- 
Bervatiou  in  certain  fellows  that  is  totally  repugnant  to  all  com- 
panionship. Their  lives  .are  a  series  of  petty  sue;  esses,  not 
owing  tty  any  superior  ability  or  greater  boldness  fjf  <laring,  but 
to  a  studious  outlook  for  small  oppoit unities.  They  jire  ever 
alive  to  know  the  *  right  man,' to  be  invited  to  the  *  riuh!  house,' 
to  say  the  *  right  thing.*  Never  linked  with  whatever  is  in  dis- 
grace or  misfortune,  they  are  always  found  backing  the  winning 
horse,  if  not  riding  him. 

'•'Such  men  as  these,  so  long  as  the  v.orld  goes  well  v.ilh 
them,  and  events  turn  out  fortunately,  are  regar<led  simj)ly  as 
sharp,  shrewd  fellow.s,  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  interests. 
When,  however,  the  weight  of  any  misfortune  conies,  when  the 
time  arrives  that  they  have  to  bear  up  iigaiust  the  Iiard  pressure 
of  life,  these  fellows  come  forth  in  their  true  colours,  swindlers 
and  cheats. 

*•  Such  Avas  lie.  Finding  that  T  was  delennincd  to  settle  the 
small  fortune  her  fatiier  had  left  her  inalienably  on  herself,  he 
defeated  me  by  a  private  marriage.  •  He  then  launched  out  into 
a  life  of  extravagance  to  which  their  means  bore  no  prop(»!tion. 
I  was  a  rich  man  in  those  days,  and  knew  nothing  better  to  do 
with  my  niouey  than  assist  the  daughter  oi'  my  oldest  friend. 
The  gallant  Capt;iin  did  nt)t  balk  my  g«)f)d  intentions.  He  first 
ncce])ted,  he  then  borrowed,  and  last  of  all  he  forged  my  name. 
I  paid  the  bills  and  siivcd  him,  not  for  his  sake,  1  need  not  tell 
you,  but  for  hers,  who  threw  licrscU  at  my  Ue\>,  Ql\A  Yccc^^ift^ 
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nic  not  to  sec  tlicni  nilucd.  Even  this  act  of  hers  he  tnmed  ti 
])rofit.  He  wrote  to  nic  to  say  that  he  knew  his  wife  had  beei 
to  my  houHC,  that  he  liad  long  nurtured  susj)icions  against  me— 
I  that  was  many  years  older  than  her  own  father — that  for  tht 
future  he  desired  all  acquaintance  should  cease  between  us^  an( 
tiiat  I  should  not  again  cross  his  threshold. 

"  By  what  persuiisions  or  by  what  menaces  he  led  his  wife  t 
tlie  step,  I  do  not  know ;  but  she  passed  me  when  we  met  with 
out  a  recognition.  Tliis  was  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  I  tried  t 
write  her  a  letter ;  but  after  a  score  of  attempts  I  gave  it  u[ 
and  left  the  place. 

"  I  never  saw  her  for  eight  years.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  he 
then.  I  am  an  old,  hardened  man  of  the  world,  one  whom  lif 
lias  taught  all  its  lessons  to  in  the  sternest  fashicm.  I  hav 
been  so  baffled,  and  beaten,  and  thrown  back  by  all  my  attempt 
to  think  well  of  the  world,  that  nothing  short  of  a  dogged  re 
solution  not  to  desert  my  colours  has  rescued  me  from  a  col 
misanthropy  ;  and  yet,  till  I  saw,  I  did  not  believe  there  was 
new  pang  of  misery  my  heart  had  not  tasted.  What !  it  is  ii 
credible — surely  that  is  not  she  who  once  was  Lucy  Dillon— 
that  bold-faced  woman  with  lustrous  eyes  and  rouged  cheek 
— brilliant,  indeed,  and  beautiful,  but  not  the  beauty  that  i 
allied  to  the  thought  of  virtue — whose  every  look  is  a  wil< 
whose  every  action  is  entanglement.  She  was  leaning  on 
great  man's  arm,  and  in  the  smile  she  gave  him  told  me  hoi 
b\iq  knew  to  purchase  such  distinctions.  He  noticed  mc,  an 
shook  my  hand  as  I  passed.  I  heard  him  tell  her  who  I  was 
and  I  heard  her  say  that  I  had  been  a  hanger-on,  a  sort  of  d( 
pendant,  of  her  father's,  but  she  never  liked  me !  I  tried  t 
laugh,  but  the  pain  was  too  deep.     I  came  away,  and  saw  he 


no  more.'* 


He  ceased  speaking,  and  for  some  time  they  walked  alon 
side  by  side  without  a  word.  At  last  he  broke  out — "  Don 
believe  the  people  who  say  that  men  are  taught  by  anythin 
they  experience  in  life.  Outwardly  they  may  affect  it.  The 
may  assume  this  or  that  manner.  The  heart  cannot  play  th 
hypocrite,  and  no  frequency  of  disaster  diminishes  the  smar 
The  wondrous  resemblance  Miss  Lendrick  bears  to  Lucy  Dillo 
renews  to  my  memory  the  bright  days  of  her  early  beauty,  whe 
her  poor  father  would  call  her  to  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  rea« 
to  him,  that  he  might  gaze  at  will  on  her,  weaving  whole  histc 
ries  of  future  happiness  and  joy  for  her.  '  Is  it  not  like  sun 
sbiDe  m  the  room  to  see  her,  Brook  T  v:ould  Uc  '.vhis\}cr  to  mc 
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'  I  only  heard  her  voico  as  she  passed  under  my  "window  this 
morning,  and  I  forgot  some  dark  thought  that  was  troubling  me.' 
And  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  this.  The  sweet  music  of  her 
tones  vibrated  so  softly  on  the  ear,  they  soothed  the  sense,  just 
fts  we  feel  soothed  by  the  gentle  ripple  of  a  stream. 

^*  All  tliese  times  come  back  to  me  since  I  have  been  here, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  very  sorrow  that  is  associated 
with  them  has  its  power  over  me.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
attachment  the  heart  will  cling  to  some  little  spot  in  a  far-away 
land  that  romiiids  one  of  a  loved  place  at  home — how  we  delight 
to  bring  buck  old  memories,  and  how  we  even  like  to  name  old 
names,  to  cheat  ourselves  back  into  the  past.  So  it  is  that  I 
feel  when  I  see  this  girl.  Tlie  other  Lucy  was  once  as  my 
daughter ;  so,  too,  do  1  regard  her,  and  with  this  comes  that 
dreadful  sorrow  I  have  told  you  of,  giving  my  interest  in  her  an 
intensity  unspeakable.  When  I  saw  Trafford's  attention  to  her, 
the  only  thing  I  thought  of  was  how  unlike  he  was  to  him  who 
won  the  other  Lucy.  His  frank,  unaffected  bearing,  his  fine, 
manly  trustfulness,  the  very  opposite  to  the  other's  qualities, 
made  me  his  friend  at  once.  When  I  say  friend,  I  niciin  well- 
wisher,  for  my  friendship  now  bears  no  other  fruit.  Time  was 
when  it  was  otherwise." 

"What  is  it,  William  ]"  cried  the  Vicar,  as  his  scnant  camo 
hurriedly  forward. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room,  sir,  wants  to  see 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke." 

"  Have  I  ytmr  leave  T'  said  the  old  man,  bowing  low.  "  I'll 
join  you  here  immediately." 

Within  a  few  moments  he  was  back  again.  "  It  was  Traf- 
ford.  He  has  just  got  a  telegram  to  call  him  to  his  reginieut. 
He  suspects  sometliing  has  gone  wrong  ;  and  seeing  his  agita- 
tion, I  offered  to  go  back  with  him.     We  start  within  an  hour." 


CHAPTEE    X. 

LENDRICK  BECOUNTS   HIS   VISIT   TO   TOWN. 

The  Yicar  having  some  business  to  transact  in  Limerick,  agreed 
to  go  that  far  with  Sir  Brook  and  Trafford,  and  accom^tilcd 
tbem  to  tha  nUroad  to  see  tbem  ofL 
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A  clown  train  from  Dublin  arrived  as  thev  v.'cre  waitiiic,  and 
a  passenger,  descending,  Jiastily  hurried  after  tlie  Vicar  and 
seized  his  liand.  The  A  icnr,  in  evident  deliglit,  furgot  his(»thei 
friends  for  a  moment,  and  became  deeply  interest e< I  in  the  new- 
comer. *'  We  nuist  say  good-bye,  Doctor,"  sai«l  rtj.ssbrnoke 
*'  hero  ccmies  our  trnin." 

"  A  tliousand  ])anl()ns,  my  dear  Sir  Brook.  The  iinU)Oivcd-fni 
arrival  of  my  friend  here — but  I  believe  you  don't  know  him. 
Lcndrick,  come  here,  I  want  to  present  you  to  Sir  IJrook 
Fossbrooke.     Cajjtain  Trafford,  Dr  Lendrick." 

"  I  ]ioj)e  these  gentlemen  are  not  departing,'*  said  Lendrick. 
with  the  constraint  of  a  bitshful  man. 

"It  is  our  misf<»rtunc  to  do  so,"  said  Sir  Brook:  "but  J 
have  passed  too  many  hai>py  hours  in  this  neighbourhood  noi 
to  come  back  to  it  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  sec  you.  I  hope  I  may  liave  an  oppor 
tunity  of  thanldng  you,  Sir  Brook." 

"  Dublin  !  Dublin  I  Dublin  !  get  in,  gentlemen  ;  first  class 
this  way,  sir,"  screamed  a  guard,  amidst  a  thundering  nimble 
ft  scream,  and  a  hiss.  All  other  v.ords  were  drowned,  and  witl 
a  cordial  sliake  hands  the  new  friends  parted. 

**ls  the  younger  man  his  son  r  asked  Lendrick;  **  1  did  no 
catch  the  name  i" 

"No;  he's  'JVatTord,  a  son  of  Sir  Ilugli  Trafford — a  Lincoln 
shire  man,  isif  t  lie  V* 

"I  don't  know.  Tt  was  of  the  other  I  was  thinking, 
felt  it  so  strange  to  see  a  man  of  whom  when  a  boy  I  used  t 
hear  so  much.  1  have  an  old  print  somewhere  of  two  over 
dressed  *  Bloods,'  as  they  were  called  in  those  days,  "with  im 
mense  whiskers,  styled  *  Fossy  and  Fussy,'  meaning  Sir  Broo^ 
and  the  ]]aron  Geramb,  a  German  friend  and  follower  of  tli 
rrince." 

**  1  siLspect  a  good  deal  changed  since  that  day,  in  person  n 
well  as  purse,"  said  the  Vicar,  sadly. 

*'  Indeed  !  I  heard  of  his  having  inherited  some  imnieiis( 
fortune." 

"  So  he  did,  and  squandered  ever}'  shilling  of  it." 

'*  And  the  chicks  are  well,  vou  tell  me?"  said  Lendrick, 
whose  Voice  softened  as  he  talked  of  home  and  his  children. 

"  Couhln't  be  better.  We  had  a  little  picnic  on  Holy  Island 
yesterday,  and  only  wanted  yourself  to  Lave  been  perfectly 
kipp3'.     Lucy  was  for  refusing  at  first." 

'*  WLy  so  r 

\ 
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''Some  notion  she  had  that  you  wouldn't  like  it.  Somo 
idea  about  not  doing  in  your  absence  anything  that  was  not 
usual  when  you  are  here." 

'•  She  is  such  a  trae  girl,  so  loyal,"  said  Lcndrick,  jiroudly. 

"Well,  I  take  the  treason  on  my  shoulders.  I  made  hor 
come.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  drank  your  health  in 
u  good  a  glass  of  madeira  as  ever  ripened  in  the  sun.  Xow 
for  your  own  news?" 

''  First  let  us  get  on  the  road.  I  am  impatient  to  be  back  at 
home  again.     Have  you  your  car  here  1" 

''All  is  ready,  and  waiting  for  you  at  the  gate." 

Ab  they  drove  briskly  along,  Lendrick  gave  the  Vicar  a 
detailed  account  of  his  visit  to  Dublin.  Passing  over  the  tirst 
days,  of  wliich  the  reader  already  has  heard  something,  wo 
take  up  the  story  from  the  day  on  which  Lendrick  learned  that 
hi;)  father  would  see  him. 

''My  mind  was  so  full  of  myself,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  of  all  the 
consequences  which  had  followed  from  my  father's  anger  with 
me,  that  I  had  no  thought  of  anytliing  else  till  I  entered  the 
room  where  he  was.  Then,  however,  as  I  saw  him  propped  up 
^th  pillows  in  a  deep  chair,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  colourless, 
aiid  his  head  swathed  up  in  a  bajidage  after  leeching,  my  heart 
sickened,  alike  with  sorrow  and  shame  at  my  great  selfishness. 

"I  had  been  warned  by  I^eattie  on  no  account  to  let  any 
show  (»f  feeling  or  emotion  escape  nie,  to  be  as  cool  and  col- 
Ificted  as  possible,  and  in  fact,  he  said,  to  behave  as  though  F 
hiwl  seen  him  the  day  before. 

*'  *  Leave  the  room,  Poynder,'  said  he  to  his  man, '  and  sufTcr 
no  one  to  knock  at  the  door — mind,  not  even  to  knock — till  1 
ring  niy  bell.'  He  waited  till  the  man  withdrew,  and  tlitii  in 
aveiy  gentle  voice  said,  *  How  are  you,  Tom?  1  can't  give 
you  my  right  hand — the  rebellious  member  has  ccjised  to  know 
nie  I'  I  thought  I  should  choke  as  the  words  met  me  ;  I  don't 
^niember  what  1  said,  but  I  took  my  chair  and  sat  down 
^ide  him. 

*'  *  I  thought  you  might  have  been  too  much  agitated,  Tom, 
•^ut  otherwise  I  should  have  wished  to  have  had  your  advice 
along  with  Beattie.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  however,  he  has 
^featedme  well* 

**  I  assured  him  that  none  could  have  done  more  skilfully. 

*^Tlio  skill  of  the  doctor  with  an  old  patient,  is  the  skill  of 
^  architect  with  au  old  wall.  He  must  not  breach  it,  or  vt^Ul 
^tie  to  pieces.'' 
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"  *  Bciattic  is  very  able,  sir/  Raid  T. 

"  *  No  man  is  able,'  replied  he,  quickly,  *  when  the  question 
is  to  repair  the  wastes  of  time  and  years.  Draw  that  curtain, 
and  let  me  look  at  yrm.  No ;  stand  yonder,  where  the  light  is 
stronger.     Wliat  I  is  it  my  e3'03  deceive  me — is  your  hair  white  \  * 

"  *  It  has  been  so  eight  years,  sir.* 

*•  *  And  I  hail  !i(>t  a  ^;rcy  hair  till  my  seventy-second  year — 
not  one.  I  told  IJeattie,  t'other  day,  that  the  race  of  the  strong 
was  dying  out.  Good  heavens,  how  old  you  look  !  Would 
any  one  believe  in  seeing  us  that  you  could  be  my  son]  * 

"  *  I  foel  ]jerhaps  even  more  than  I  look  it,  sir  ? 

"  *  1  could  swear  you  did.  Vou  are  the  ver}'  stamp  of  those 
fellows  who  plead  guilty — *•  Guilty,  my  lord;  we  throw  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court."  I  don't  know  how  the  great  judg- 
ment-seat regards  these  plciis — with  mr  they  meet  only  scorn. 
Give  me  the  man  who  says,  "  Try  me,  test  me."  Drop  that 
curtain,  and  draw  the  screen  across  the  fire.  Speak  lower,  too, 
my  dear,'  said  he,  in  a  weak  soft  voice  ;  'you  suffer  yourself  to 
grow  excited,  and  you  excite  vir.^ 

"  '  I  will  be  more  cautious,  sir,'  said  I. 

" '  What  are  these  drops  he  is  giving  me  ?  They  have  an 
acrid  sweet  taste.' 

"  *  Aconite,  sir  ;  a  weak  solution.' 

**  *  They  say  that  our  laws  never  forgot  feudali.«;m,  but  I  de- 
clare I  believe  medicine  has  never  been  table  to  ignore  alchemy ; 
drop  mo  out  twenty,  I  see  that  your  hand  does  not  shake. 
iStrange  thought,  is  it  not,  to  feel  that  a  little  phial  like  thiit 
could  make  a  new  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  1  You  have  heard, 
I  suppose,  of  the  attempts — the  indecent  attempts — ^to  induce 
me  to  resign.  You  have  heard  what  they  sjiy  of  my  age. 
They  quote  the  registry  of  my  l)aptisin,  as  though  it  were  the 
date  of  a  conviction.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  years  a  man 
has  devoted  to  his  country's  service  arc  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment against  his  character.  Age  has  been  less  merciful  to  mo 
than  to  my  fellows — it  has  neither  made  me  deaf  to  rancour  nor 
blind  to  ingratitude.     I  told  the  Lord-Lieutenant  so  yesterday.' 

*'  *  You  saAv  him  then,  sir ?'  asked  L 

**  *  Yes,  he  was  gracious  enough  to  call  here  ;  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  Jisk  if  I  would  receive  a  visit  from  him.  I  thought 
that  a  little  more  tact  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in 
his  station — it  is  the  common  gift  of  those  in  high  places.  I 
perceive,'  added  he,  after  a  pause,  '  you  don't  see  what  I  mean. 
''"'  J8  tiu3  :  rojaliiea,  or  mock  royalties,  for  they  ace  the  same 
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in  this,  condescend  to  those  visits  as  deiithbed  attciiticms. 
They  come  to  us  with  their  courtesies  as  tlie  priest  coincs  with 
his  h-oly  cniet,  only  when  they  liavc  tlic  assurance  that  we  are 
beyond  recover}'.  His  Excellency  on.ixht  to  have  felt  that  the 
ninii  to  whom  he  proposed  this  attention  Wcos  not  one  to  mis- 
understand its  significance.' 

" '  I)id  lie  remain  Ion*;,  sir ]* 

'•  *  Two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  I  measured  it  by  my 
T.-atch.' 

'*  *  Was  the  fatigue  not  too  much  for  you  1  * 

'* '  Of  course  it  was  ;  I  fainted  before  he  got  to  his  carriage. 
ITe  twice  rose  to  go  away,  but  on  each  occasion  I  ha<l  sonie- 
tliing  to  say  that  induced  him  to  sit  down  again.  It  was  the 
whole  case  of  Ireland  we  reviewed — that  is,  /  did.  I  deployed 
the  six  millions  before  him,  .and  he  t(K>k  the  sahite.  Yes,  sir, 
education,  religious  ailimosities,  land-tenure,  drainage,  emigra- 
tion, secret  societies,  the  rebel  priest  and  the  intolerant  parson, 
even  nationality  and  mendicant  insolence,  all  marched  past, 
and  he  took  the  salute  !  '*  And  now,  my  lord,"  siiid  I,  **  it  is 
the  man  who  tells  you  these  things,  who  has  the  courage  to 
tell,  and  the  ability  to  display  thum,  and  it  is  this  man  for 
whose  retirement  your  Excellency  is  so  eager,  that  you  have 
actually  deigned  to  make  him  a  vi^;it,  that  he  may  cany  away 
into  the  next  world,  perhaps,  a  pleasing  memor}'  of  this  ;  it  i ; 
this  man,  I  say,  whom  you  propose  to  rejilace, — and  by  what, 
my  lord,  and  by  whom?  Will  a  mere  lawyer,  will  jiny  amount 
of  ?//V/  prhis  craft  or  precedent,  give  you  the  qualitic;-}  you 
need  on  that  bench,  or  that  yo-i  ulmmI,  sadly  need,  at  this 
council-board?  Go  back,  my  lord,  aiid  ti'll  your  colleagues  ol' 
the  Cabinet  that  Providence  is  more  nicreiful  than  a  IVemicr, 
and  that  the  same  overruling  h.and  t!:at  has  sustained  nui 
through  this  trial,  will  upht>ld  me,  [  trust,  for  years  to  serve 
my  country,  and  save  it  for  some  time  longer  from  your  blun- 
dering legislation." 

"  *  He  stood  up,  sir,  like  a  prisoner  when  under  sentence ;  he 
stood  up,  sir,  and  as  he  bowed,  I  waved  my  adieu  to  him  as 
though  siiying.  You  have  heard  me,  and  you  are  not  to  carry 
away  from  this  place  a  hope,  the  faintest,  that  any  change  will 
come  over  the  determination  I  have  this  day  declared. 

"  *  He  went  away,  and  I  fainted.      The  exertion  was  too 
long  sustained,  too  much  for  me.     I  believe,  after  all,'  added 
he,  with  a  smile,  *  his  Excellency  bore  it  very  WlWa  \i^\X«t. 
He  tcHd  ite  Arcbbisbop  the  same  eyening  tliati  \\<idL  "ftsA.  ^gi 
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arc  CDiniiig  to  incot  mc,"  cried  ho.  "  (Jood-byc,  Doctor  ;  you'll 
forgive  mc,  I  know — ^good-bye ; "  and  he  sprang  off  the  car  as 
he  spoke,  wliile  the  Vicar,  respecting  the  sacredness  of  the  joy, 
Avhecled  bis  horse  round,  and  drove  back  towards  the  town. 


CIIArTER  XL 

CAVE  CONSULTS  SIR  BROOK. 

A  TEW  minutes  after  tlio  Adjutant  had  informed  Colonel  Cave 
that  Lieutenant  Trafford  had  reported  himself.  Sir  Brook  entered 
the  Colonel's  quarters,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  reason  of 
tlie  sudden  recall  of  Trafford,  and  whether  the  regiment  had 
been  unexpectedly  ordered  for  foreign  service. 

"  No,  no, "  said  Cave,  in  some  confusion.  "  We  have  had 
our  turn  of  India  and  the  Cape  ;  they  can't  send  us  away  again 
for  some  time.  It  was  purely  personal ;  it  was,  I  may  say,  a 
private  reason.  You  know,"  added  he,  with  a  slight  smile,  "I  am 
acting  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  Trafford  just  now.  His  family 
sent  him  over  to  me,  as  to  a  reformatory." 

"  From  ever3rthing  I  have  seen  of  him,  your  office  will  be  on 
easy  one." 

"Well,  I  suspect  that,  so  far  as  mere  wildness  goes— ex- 
travagance and  that  sort  of  thing — he  has  had  enough  of  it ;  but 
there  are  mistakes  that  a  young  fellow  may  make  in  life — wUbt 
takes  in  judgment — which  will  damage  him  more  irreparably 
than  all  his  derelictions  against  morality." 

*That  I  deny — totally,  entirely  deny.  I  know  what  you  mean 
— that  Ls,  I  tliink  I  know  what  you  mean ;  and  if  I  guess  arigH 
I  am  distinctly  at  issue  with  you  on  this  matter." 

*'  Perhaps  I  could  convince  you,  notwithstonding.  Here's 
a  letter  which  I  have  no  right  to  show  you;  it  is  marked, 
'Strictly  confidential  and  private.'  You  shall  read  it — nay, 
you  must  read  it — because  you  are  exactly  the  man  to  be  able 
to  give  advice  on  the  matter.  You  like  Trafford,  and  wish  him 
well  Head  that  over  carefully,  and  tell  mo  what  you  would 
couuseL" 

Fossbrooko  took  out  his  spectacles,  and  having  seated  himself 
^wfortablv,  with  his  back  to  the  li^t,  be^gui  ia  kisately  faahion 
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to  peruse  the  letter.  '^  If  s  his  mother  who  writes,"  said  he, 
tnmiDg  to  the  signature — ^one  of  the  most  worldly  women 
I  ever  met  She  was  a  Lascelles.  Don't  you  know  how  she 
married  Trafford?" 

"I  don't  remember,  if  I  ever  heard." 

"It  was  her  sister  that  Traiford  wanted  to  marry,  but  she 
was  ambitious  to  be  a  peeress ;  and  as  Bradbrook  was  in  love 
with  her,  she  told  Sir  Hugh,  *  I  have  got  a  sister  so  like  mo 
nobody  can  distinguish  between  us.  She'd  make  an  excellent 
wife  for  you.  She  rides  far  better  than  me,  and  she  isn't  half 
so  extravagant.  I'll  send  for  her.'  She  did  so,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  settled  in  a  week." 

"They  have  lived  very  happily  together." 

"Of  course  they  have.  They  didn't  *go  in,'  as  the  specula- 
tore  say,  for  enormous  profits ;  they  realised  very  fairly,  and 
were  satisfied.  I  wish  her  handwriting  had  been  more  cared 
for.    What's  this  she  says  here  about  a  subscription  ? " 

"That's  supervision — the  supervision  of  a  parent." 

"  Supervision  of  a  fiddlestick  !  the  fellow  is  six  feet  one  inch 
Mgh,  and  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age;  he's  quite  beyond 
supervision.  Ah !  brought  back  all  his  father's  gout,  has  he  ? 
When  will  people  begin  to  admit  that  tlieir  own  tempers  have 
something  to  say  to  their  maladies  ?  I  curse  the  cook  who  made 
the  mulligatawny,  but  I  forget  that  I  ate  two  plutefuls  of  it. 
So  it's  the  Doctor  s  daughter  she  objects  to.  I  wish  she  saw 
her.  I  wish  you  saw  her,  Cave.  You  are  an  old  frequenter  of 
courts  and  drawing-rooms.  I  tell  you  you  have  .seen  nothing 
like  this  doctor's  daughter  since  Laura  Bedingfield  was  pre- 
sented, and  that  was  before  your  day." 

"Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Beauty  Bedingfield ;  but  she 
was  my  mother's  contemporarj'." 

"  Well,  sir,  her  successors  have  not  eclipsed  her !  This  doc- 
tor's daughter,  as  your  correspondent  calls  her,  is  the  only  rival 
of  her  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As  to  wit  and  accomplishments, 
l^ura  could  not  compete  with  Lucy  Lendrick," 

"You  know  her,  then?"  asked  the  Colonel;  and  then  added, 
"Tell  me  something  about  the  family." 

"  With  your  leave  I  will  finish  this  letter  first.  All !  here  we 
lave  the  whole  secret  Lionel  Traffbrd  is  likely  to  be  that  pre- 
doQs  prize,  an  eldest  son.  Who  could  have  thought  that  the 
bv  of  ent^  could  sway  a  mother's  affections  %  '  Contract  no 
ties  inconsistent  with  his  station.'  This  begins  to  be  intokrabk^ 
Cave,    i  don't  think  I  can  gq  on." 

8 
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**  Yes,  yea  ;  redd  it  through." 

"  Sho  oaks  you  if  you  know  any  one  who  knows  these  Ha 
(liichs  or  Lendrichs ;  tell  her  that  you  do ;  tell  her  that  yen 
friend  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  lif 
heard  more  too  than  ho  has  seen.  She  will  understand  tha 
and  that  his  name  is  Sir  Brook  Fosabrooke,  who,  if  needed,  wi 
think  nothing  of  a  journey  over  to  Lincolnshire  to  afford  her  a 
the  information  she  could  wish  for.  Say  this,  Cave,  and  tal 
my  word  for  it,  sho  will  put  very  few  more  qui^stions  to  you." 

**  That  would  be  to  avow  I  had  already  consulted  with  yoi 
No,  no  ;  T  must  not  do  that." 

**  The  wind-up  of  the  epistle  is  charming.  *  I  have  certain! 
no  reason  to  love  Ireland.*  Poor  Ireland  !  here  is  another  infli 
ti(m  upon  you.  Let  us  hope  you  may  never  come  to  know  tlu 
Liuly  Trafford  cannot  love  you." 

"  Come,  come,  Fossbrooke,  be  just,  be  fair  ;  there  is  nothis 
60  very  unreasonable  in  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  that  her  soi 
who  will  have  a  good  name  and  a  large  estate,  should  not  shai 
them  both  with  a  person  beneath  him." 

*^  Why  must  she  assume  that  this  is  the  case — ^why  take 
for  granted  that  this  girl  must  be  beneath  him  f     I  tell  you,  n 
if  a  prince  of  the  blood  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  it  would  I 
a  reason  to  repeal  the  IJoyal  Marriage  Act." 

"  I  declare,  Fossbrooke,  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  your  on 
heart  has  not  escaped  sctitheless,"  said  Cave,  laughing. 

The  old  man's  face  became  crimson,  but  not  with  anger,  i 
suddenly  it  grew  pale  ;  and  in  a  voice  of  deep  agitation  he  saif 
"  When  an  old  man  like  myself  lays  his  homage  at  her  feet, : 
is  not  hard  to  believe  how  a  young  man  might  love  her." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  make  this  acquaintance?"  said  Cavi 
anxious  to  turn  tlio  conversation  into  a  more  familiar  channel 

"  We  chanced  to  fall  in  'with  her  brother  on  the  river.  ^ 
found  him  struggling  with  a  fish  far  too  large  for  his  tackle,  an 
wliich  at  last  smashed  his  rod  and  got  away.  He  showed  n( 
alone  that  he  was  a  perfect  angler,  but  that  he  was  a  fine-ten 
])cred  fellow,  who  accept4?d  his  defeat  manfully  and  well ;  h 
had  even  a  good  word  for  his  enemy,  sir,  and  it  was  that  whic 
attracted  mo.  Trafford  and  he,  young-men -like,  soon  uuderstoo 
each  other  ;  he  came  into  our  boat,  lunched  with  us,  and  aske 
us  home  with  him  to  tea.  There's  the  whole  story.  As  to  tli 
intimacy  that  followed,  it  was  mostly  my  own  doing.  I  own  t 
you  I  never  so  much  aa  suspected  that  Trafford  was  smitten  h, 
Jier :  he  was  always  with  hsx  btothfir,  scarcely  at  all  in  her  com 
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pany;  and  when  he  came  to  tell  mo  ho  wtxs  in  love,  I  asked 
him  how  he  caught  the  innkidy,  for  I  never  saw  him  near  the 
infection.  Once  that  I  knew  of  the  matter,  however,  I  made 
bim  write  home  to  hLs  family.'' 

"It  was  by  your  advice,  then,  that  he  wrote  that  letter!" 

"  Certainly ;  I  not  only  advised,  I  insisted  on  it — I  read  it, 
too,  before  it  was  sent  off.     It  was  such  a  letter  as,  if  I  had 
been  the  young  fellow's  father,  would  have  made  me  prouder 
•  tban  to  hear  he  had  got  the  thanks  of  Parliament'' 

"  You  and  I,  Fossbrooke,  are  old  bachelors  ;  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  say  what  wo  should  have  done  if  wo  had  had  sons.'' 

'^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  have  made  us  better,  not 
worse,"  said  Fossbrooke,  gravely. 

"At  all  events,  as  it  was  at  your  instigation  this  letter  was 
Trritten,  I  can't  well  suggest  your  name  as  an  impartial  person 
in  the  transaction — I  mean,  as  one  who  can  be  referred  to  for 
•dricc  or  information." 

"Dou*t  do  so,  sir,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  say  more  than  may 
be  prudent.  Have  you  never  noticed,  Cave,  the  effect  that  a 
doctor's  presence  produces  in  the  society  of  those  who  usually 
wnault  him — the  reserve — ^the  awkwardness — the  constraint — 
the  apologetic  tone  for  this  or  that  little  indiscretion — the  sitting 
in  the  draught  or  the  extra  glass  of  sherry  ?  So  is  it,  but  in  a 
fcr  stronger  degree,  when  an  old  man  of  the  world  like  myself 
wmes  back  amongst  those  ho  formerly  lived  with — one  who 
hew  all  their  past  history,  how  they  succeeded  here,  how  tlicy 
iiled  there — ^what  led  the  great  man  of  fashion  to  finish  his 
days  in  a  colony,  and  why  the  Court  beauty  married  a  bishop. 
Ah,  air,  we  are  the  physicians  who  have  all  these  secrets  in  our 
keeping.  It  is  ours  to  know  what  sorrow  is  covered  by  that 
wdle,  how  that  merry  laugh  has  but  smothered  the  sigh  of  a 
hiYj  heart.  It  is  only  when  a  man  has  lived  to  my  age,  with 
«i  unfailing  memory  too,  that  he  knows  the  real  hollowiiess  of 
Bfe — all  the  combinations  falsified,  all  the  hopes  blighted — tlic 
dever  fellows  that  have  turned  out  failures,  or  worse  than  fail- 
ttw — the  lovely  women  that  have  made  shipwreck  through  their 
heanty.  It  is  not  only,  however,  that  he  knows  this,  but  he 
hows  how  craft  and  cunning  have  won  where  ability  and 
faakness  have  lost — how  intrigue  and  trick  have  done  better 
4m  genius  and  integrity.  With  all  this  knowledge,  sir,  in  their 
htd$,  and  stout  hearts  within  them,  such  men  as  myself  Ivi^^ 
ttdr  utility  in  life.  Tliej  are  a  sort  of  walking  con&detiexi  >iX\^X. 
'■  tanfe  heJignored    The  railroad  millionaire  tai&B  \eaa'bov)aX.lv3^^ 
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before  Lim  who  knew  him  as  an  errand-boy ;  the  gmnile  dame 
is  less  supercDiously  insolent  in  the  presence  of  one  who  re- 
membered her  in  a  very  different  character.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  Cave,  Nestor  may  have  been  a  bit  of  a  bore  amongst  the 
young  Greeks  of  fashion,  but  he  had  his  utility  too." 

**  But  h(»w  am  I  to  answer  tliis  letter  1  what  advice  shall  I 
give  her  ? " 

"  Tell  her  frankly  that  you  have  made  the  inquiiy  she  wished ; 
that  the  young  lady,  who  is  as  well-bom  as  her  son,  is  without . 
fortune,  and  if  her  personal  qualities  count  for  nothing,  would 
be  what  the  world  would  call  a  *  bad  match.'  " 

*'  Vcs,  that  sounds  practicable.     I  tliink  that  will  do." 

'^  Tell  her  also,  that  if  she  seriously  desire  that  her  son  should 
continue  in  the  way  of  that  reformation  he  has  so  ardently  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  back,  and  especially  so  since  he  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  family,  such  a  marriage  as  this  would 
give  her  better  reasons  for  confidence  than  all  her  most  crafty 
devices  in  match-making  and  settlements.'* 

"I  don't  think  I  can  exactly  tell  Iier  that,"  said  Cave, 
smiling. 

'*  Tell  her,  then,  that  if  this  connection  be  not  to  her  liking* 
to  withdraw  her  son  at  once  from  this  neighbourhood  before 
this  girl  should  come  to  care  for  him ;  for  if  she  should,  by 
heavens  !  he  shall  marry  her,  if  eveiy  acre  of  the  estate  were  to 
go  to  a  cousin  ten  times  removed  ! " 

"  Were  not  these  people  all  strangers  to  you  t'other  day,  Fobs- 
brooke  ? "  said  Cave,  in  something  like  a  tone  of  reprehension. 

"  So  they  were.  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  them ;  but 
she,  this  girl,  has  a  claim  upon  my  interest,  founded  on  a  resem- 
blance so  strong,  that  when  I  see  her,  I  live  back  again  in  the 
long  past,  and  find  myself  in  converse  with  the  dearest  friends 
I  ever  had.  I  vow  to  heaven  1  never  knew  the  bitterness  of 
want  of  fortune  till  now  !  I  never  felt  how  powerless  and  in- 
significant poverty  can  make  a  man  till  I  desired  to  contribute 
to  this  girl's  happiness;  and  if  I  were  not  an  old  worthless  wreck 
— shattered  and  unseaworthy — I'd  set  to  work  to-morrow  to  IC" 
fit  and  try  to  make  a  fortune  to  bestow  on  her." 

If  Cave  was  half-disposed  to  banter  the  old  man  on  wbft* 
seemed  little  short  of  a  devoted  attachment,  the  agitation  <i 
Fossbrooke's  manner — ^his  trembling  lip,  his  shaking  voice,  bis 
changing  colour — all  warned  him  to  forbear,  and  abstain  ficoin 
what  might  well  have  proved  a  perilous  freedom. 

"  Yoa  will  dine  T\ith  us  at  mess,  Fossbrooke,  won*t  you  f " 
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"Xo;  I  shall  return  at  once  to  Killaloe.  I  made  I)r  Lon- 
dridc's  acquaintance  just  as  I  started  by  the  train.  I  i^ant  to 
see  more  of  him.  Besides,  now  that  I  know  what  was  the 
emergency  that  called  young  Trafford  up  here,  I  have  nothing 
to  detain  me." 

"  Shall  you  see  him  before  you  go  ? " 

"  Of  course.     I  am  going  over  to  his  quarters  now." 

"You  will  not  mention  our  conversation?" 

"  Certainly  not" 

"Td  like  to  show  you  my  letter  before  I  send  it  off.  Td  bo 
glad  to  think  it  was  what  you  recommended.'' 

'*  Write  what  you  feel  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and 
if  by  any  chance  an  inclination  to  partiality  crosses  you,  let  it 
be  in  favour  of  the  young.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Cave,  there 
is  a  selfishness  in  age  that  needs  no  ally.  Stand  by  the  sons 
^the  fathers  and  mothers  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Good- 
bye." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A     GREAT     man's     SCHOOLFELLOW. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Chief  Baron  had  thrown  off  an  attack 
^bich  had  long  menaced  him,  and  whose  slow  approaches  had 
gradually  impaired  his  strength  and  diminished  his  mental 
activity,  or  whether,  as  some  of  his  "  friends  "  suggested,  that 
tbe  old  man's  tenure  of  life  had  been  renewed  by  the  impertin- 
ences of  the  newspapers  and  the  insolent  attacks  of  political 
foes — an  explanation  not  by  any  means  far-fetched, — whatever 
^be  cause,  he  came  out  of  his  illness  with  all  the  signs  of 
^ewed  vigour,  and  with  a  degree  of  mental  acuteness  that  he 
kad  not  enjoyed  for  many  years  before. 

"  Beattie  tells  me  that  this  attack  has  inserted  another  life  in 
iny  lease,"  said  he;  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is  right  that  the 
inea  who  speculated  on  my  death  should  be  reminded  of  the 
tincertainty  of  life  by  the  negative  proof.  It  is  well,  too,  that 
^We  shoidd  be  men  long-lived  enough  to  'bridge  over  periods  of 
jMiocrity,  and  connect  the  triumphs  of  the  past  with  the  com- 
^  glories  of  the  future.  We  are  surely  nol  de^^^QL  V^  ^ 
^^stpkaity  o/PendletODB  and  Fit^bbona  I " 


.voukl  jKive  (k'oincd  iiiartynli)iii — liis  law  1. 
jueiice  ridiculed,  his  iiiaiiiuT  mimicked,  jcen 
quizzed  by  the  bar,  siiec^red  at  by  the  newsp. 
itoiy  tagged  to  his  name,  every  stupid  blundi 
all  at  last)  as  it  were,  by  the  mere  force  ( 
same  to  recognise  the  incomparable  temper  t 
lad  ever  been  able  to  irritate,  the  grand  nati 
ill  resentment,  and  would  think  better  of  its 
noods  of  spiteful  wit  or  impertinent  droUc 
mtitle  them  to. 

The  old  Judge  liked  him ;  he  liked  his  i 
character,  his  truthfulness,  and  his  honesty; 
iian  all  theae  did  he  like  his  dulness.     It "% 
lim  to  pelt  this  poor  heavy  man  with  smart 
^nt  sarcasms  on  all  that  was  doing  in  the  \ 
lopelesB  effort  he  made  to  follow  hun. 

Billji  too,  had  another  use;  he  alone,  of  all 
riendfl,  could  tell  him  what  was  the  current 
—what  men  thought,  or,  at  least,  what  they  i 
(enuine  simplicity  of  Haire's  nature  gave  to 
hanuster  so  devoid  of  all  spitefulness — it  wai 
n  repeating,  he  never  identified  himself  wi 
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"Ism  sure  of  it,  sir ;  and  what  more  do  tLey  say 9" 
''All  sorts  of  things,  which  of  course  they  know  nothing 
about    Some  have  it  that  you  refused  the  peerage,  others  that 
it  was  not  offered.*' 

"Ha !"  said  the  old  man,  irritably,  while  a  faint  flush  tinged 
liis  cheek. 

"They  say,  too,"  continued  Hairc,  "  that  when  the  Viceroy 
informed  you  that  you  were  not  to  be  ma<le  a  peer,  you  said, 
'  Let  the  Crown  look  to  it  thea  The  liovenue  cases  all  come 
to  my  court ;  and  so  long  as  I  sit  there  they  shall  never  have  a 
veMict' '' 

"  You  must  have  invented  that  yourself,  Billy,"  said  the  Judge, 
with  a  droll  malice  in  hii  eye.  '*  Come,  confess  it  is  your  own. 
Iti«Kolike  you." 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  said  the  other,  solemnly. 

"Not  that  I  would  take  it  ill,  Uoire,  if  you  had.  When  a 
nan  has  a  turn  for  epigram,  his  friends  must  extend  their 
indulgence  to  the  humour.'' 

"I  assure  you,  positively,  it  is  not  mine." 

"  That  is  quite  enough  ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  By 
the  way,  I  have  a  letter  to  show  you.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
this  morning,  to  let  you  see  it ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  must  show 
you  the  writer — ^here  she  is."  He  drew  forth  a  small  miniature 
case,  and,  opening  it,  handed  it  to  the  other. 

"  What  a  handsome  girl  I  downright  beautiful ! " 

"  My  granddaughter,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  proudly. 

"I  declare  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  face,"  said  Haire.  "  She 
must  be  a  rare  cheat  if  she  be  not  as  good  as  she  is  beauti- 
ful   What  a  sweet  mouth  \ " 

"  The  brow  is  fine ;  there  is  a  high  intelligence  about  the  eyes 
and  the  temples." 

"It  is  the  smile,  that  little  lurking  smile,  that  captivates  mc. 
What  may  her  age  be  ]" 

"Something  close  on  twenty.  Now  for  her  letter.  Kcad 
that." 

While  Haire  perused  the  letter  the  old  Judge  sauntered 
jiway,  looking  from  time  to  time  at  the  miniature,  and  nmtter- 
iug  some  low  inaudible  words  as  he  went 

'*  I  don't  think  I  understand  it  I  am  at  a  loss  to  catch  what 
she  is  drifting  at,"  said  Haire,  as  he  finished  the  first  side  of  the 
letter.     "  What  is  she  so  grateful  for  ?" 

''You  think  the  case  is  one  which  calls  for  little  gratituda 
then.    What  a  gtucaatic  mood  you  are  in  this  motmiif^^'&ttaft^^ 
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said  the  Judge,  with  a  malicious  tviinkle  of  the  eye.  **  Still 
fhcre  arc  young  ladies  in  the  world  who  would  vouchsafe  to  bear 
ine  company  iu  requital  for  being  phiccd  at  the  head  of  such  a 
house  as  this." 

*'  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  the  other,  hopelessly. 
"  The  case  is  this,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he  drew  his  arm  witluii 
the  other's.     **  Tom  Lendrick  has  been  offered  a  jmst  of  some 
value — some  value  to  a  man,  poor  as  he  is — at  the  Cape.     I 
have  tt)ld  him  that  his  acceptance  iu  no  way  involves  me.     I 
have  told  those  who  have  offered  the  place  that  I  stand  al(X)f  iu 
the  whole  negotiation — that  in  their  advancement  of  my  son  they 
establish  no  claim  upon  ?«<?.     I  have  even  said  I  will  know 
notliiug  whatever  of  the  incident."     He  j^aused  for  some  min- 
utes, and  then  went  on.     **  I  have  told  Tom,  however,  if  his 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  dispose  him  to  avail  himself  of 
this  otfer,  that — until  he  assured  himself  that  the  place  was  one 
to  his  liking,  that  it  gave  a  reitsonable  prospect  of  permanence, 
that  the  climate  was  sahibrious,  au<l  the  society  not  distasteful — 
I  would  take  his  daughter  to  live  with  me." 
**  He  has  a  son,  too,  hasn't  he  V^ 

"  He  has,  sir,  and  he  fain  would  have  induced  me  to  take 
him  instead  of  the  girl ;  but  tliis  I  would  not  listen  to.  I  have 
not  nerves  for  the  loud  speech  juid  boisterous  vitality  of  a  young 
follow  of  four  or  five  and  twenty.  His  veiy'  vigour  would  be  a 
standing  insult  to  me,  and  the  fellow  would  know  it.  When 
men  come  to  my  age  they  want  a  mild  atmosphere  in  morals 
and  manners,  as  well  as  in  climate.  My  son's  physiology  has 
not  taught  him  this,  doctor  though  he  be." 

"  I  sue — I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Haire;  "and  the  girl,  though 
sorr}''to  be  separated  from  her  father,  is  gratified  by  the  thought 
of  becoming  a  tic  between  him  and  you." 

"  This  is  not  in  the  record,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  sternly. 
"  Keep  to  your  brief."  He  took  the  letter  8hari)ly  from  the 
other's  hand  as  he  spoke.  "  My  granddaughter  has  not  had 
much  experience  of  life ;  but  her  woman's  t^ct  has  told  her  that 
her  real  difficulty — her  only  one,  perhaps — will  be  with  Lady 
Lendrick.  She  cannot  know  that  Ladv  Lendrick's  authority 
in  this  house  is  nothing — less  than  nothing.  I  would  never 
have  invited  her  to  come  here,  had  it  been  othenvise." 

"  Have  you  apprised  Lady  Lendrick  of  this  arrangement  V 
"  No,  sir ;  nor  shall  I.     It  shall  be  for  you  to  do  that  *  offici- 
ously,' as  the  French  say,  to  distinguLsh  from  what  is  called 
*a£SciaHjr, '    I  mean  jrou  to  call  upon  Uei  and  «ay^  iu  the  course 
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of  conversation,  infonnally,  accidentally,  that  Miss  Lcndrick's 

arrival  at  the  Priory  has  been  deferred,  or  that  it  is  fixed  for 
«ncli  a  date — ^in  fact,  sir,  whatever  your  own  nice  tact  may 
deem  the  neatest  mode  of  aUuding  to  the  topic,  leaving  to  her 
the  reply.     You  understand  me  ?  '* 

"  Fm  not  so  sure  that  I  do." 

"So  much  the  better;  your  simplicity  will  be  more  inscrut- 
able than  your  subtlety,  Haire.  I  can  deal  with  the  one — the 
other  masters  me." 

"  I  declare  frankly  I  don't  like  the  mission.  I  was  never,  so 
to  say,  a  favourite  with  her  ladyship." 

"  Neither  was  I,  sir,"  said  the  other,  with  a  peremptory  loud- 
ness that  was  almost  startling. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  intimate  it  by  a  few  lines  in  a  note  1 
Hadn't  you  better  say  that,  having  seen  your  son  during  his  late 
visit  to  town,  and  leanit  his  intention  to  accept  a  colonial 
appointment-- — " 

**  All  this  would  be  apologetic,  sir,  and  must  not  be  thought 
of.  Don't  you  know,  Haire,  that  every  unnecessary  affidavit  is 
a  flaw  in  a  man's  case  ?  Go  and  see  her ;  your  very  awkward- 
ness will  imply  a  secret,  and  she'll  be  so  well  pleased  with  her 
acuteness  in  discovering  the  mystery,  she'll  half  forget  its 
offence." 

"  Let  me  clearly  understand  what  I've  got  to  do.  I'm  to 
tell  her,  or  to  let  her  find  out,  that  you  have  been  reconciled  to 
your  son  Tom  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  word  of  reconciliation,  sir,  in  all  your  instnic- 
tions.  You  are  to  limit  yourself  to  the  statement  tliat  touches 
my  granddaughter." 

"Very  well;  it  will  be  so  much  the  easier.  I'm  to  say,  then, 
that  you  have  adopted  her,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  your 
house;  that  she  is  to  live  here  in  all  respects  as  its  mistress  ?" 

He  paused,  and  as  the  Judge  bowed  a  concurrence,  he  went 
on.  "  Of  course  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that  I  was  never 
consulted;  that  you  did  not  ask  my  opinion,  and  that  I  never 
gave  one  1 " 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  all  this." 

"  I  would  even  say  that  I  don't  exactly  see  how  the  thing 
will  work.  A  very  young  girl,  with  of  course  a  limited  experi- 
ence of  life,  will  have  no  common  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a 
woild  80  new  and  strange,  particularly  without  the  companion- 
fthip  of  one  of  her  own  sex." 

<*  J  eumot  prvmiae  to  supply  that  want,  but  a\ie  dckfi!^  «fe^  ^ 
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much  of  you  as  possible."     And  the  words  were  uttered  with  ^x 
blended  courtesy  and  malice,  of  which  ho  was  perfect  mastex** 
Poor  Haire,  however,  only  saw  the  complimentary  part,  an^ 
hurriedly  pledged  himself  to  bo  at  Miss  Lendrick^s  orders  at  all 
times. 

'*  Conic  and  let  me  show  you  how  I  mean  to  lodge  her.  T 
intend  her  to  feel  a  perfect  independence  of  me  and  my  humonrsi 
Wo  aro  to  sec  each  other  from  inclination,  not  constraint.  I 
intend,  ^3i^,  that  wc  should  live  on  good  terms ;  and  as  the 
Church  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  compact,  it  is  possible 
it  may  succeed. 

'^llicse  rooms  are  to  be  hers,"  said  he,  opening  a  door  which 
oiTcred  a  vista  tlu*ough  several  liandsomely  furnished  rooms,  all 
looking  out  upon  a  neatly  kept  flower-garden.  ''Lady  Leu- 
drick,  I  believe,  had  long  since  destined  them  for  a  son  and 
daughter-in-law  of  hers,  who  are  on  their  way  home  from  India. 
The  plan  will  be  now  all  the  more  difficult  of  accomplishment" 

''  Which  will  not  make  my  communication  to  her  the  pleas- 
anter." 

"  But  redound  so  much  the  more  to  the  credit  of  your  adroit- 
ness, Haire,  if  you  succeed.     Come  over  here  this  evening  and  ^ 
report  progress."     And  with  this  he  nodded  an  easy  good-bye, 
and  strolled  down  the  garden. 

"  I  don't  envy  Haire  his  brief  in  this  case,"  muttered  he. 
"  He'll  not  have  the  *  court  witli  him,*  that's  certain ;"  and  ho 
laughed  spitefully  to  himself  as  he  went. 
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It  may  seem  a  hardship,  but,  not  improbably,  it  is'  in  its  way 
an  alleviation,  that  we  are  never  involved  in  any  of  the  greiit 
trials  in  life,  without  having  to  deal  with  certain  material 
embarrassments,  questions  of  vulgar  interest  which  concern  our 
pockets  and  affect  our  finances. 

Poor  Lendrick's  was  a  caso  in  point  He  was  about  to  leave 
his  countty — to  tear  himself  from  a  home  he  had  embellished — 
^  JsepMrate  from  his  children  that  he  loved  «o  deaxlY^  to  face  a 
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lif'W  Jiie  in  a  new  hind,   friendlcsi*  and  alune  ;  and  with  ail 
tlieiie  cares  on  his  heart,  he  had  creditors  to  satisfy,  debts  to 
insure  payment  of  by  security,  and,  not  least  of  his  troubles, 
iis  house  to  relet     Now  the  value  the  world  sets  on  that 
wiuch  is  not  for  sale  is  very  unlike  its  estimate  for  the  same 
commodity  when  brought  to  market.      The  light  claret  your 
friend  pronounced  a  very  pleasant  little  wine  at  your  own  table, 
lie  would  discover,   when   offered   for  purchase,  to  be  poor, 
washy,  and  acrid.     The  horse  you  had  lent  him,  and  who.He 
performance  he  had  encomiumised,  if  put  up  to  auction,  would 
be  found  spavined,  or  windgalled,  or  broken-down.     Such  a 
stem  test  is  money,  so  fearfully  does  its  coarse  jingle  jar  upon 
all  the  music  of  flattery,  and  make  discord  of  all  compliment 
To  such  a  pitch  is  the  process  carried,  that  even  pretty  women, 
who  as  wives  were  objects  of  admiration  to  despairing  and 
disappointed  adorers,  have  become,  by  widowhood,  very  ordi- 
nary creatures,  simply  because  they  are  once  more  **in  the 
market" 

It  is  well  for  us  that  Heaven  itself  was  not  in  the  Pricp  cuf' 
renty  or  we  might  have  begun  to  think  lightly  of  it.  At  all 
events  we'd  have  higgled  about  the  cost,  and  tried  to  get  there 
as  cheaply  as  might  be. 

From  the  day  that  the  Swan's  Nest  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
papers  "  to  be  let  furnished,  for  the  three  years  of  an  unexpired 
term,"  Lendrick  was  besieged  by  letters  and  applications.  All 
the  world  apparently  wanted  the  place,  but  wanted  it  in  some 
way  or  other  quite  out  of  his  power  to  accord.  One  insisted 
on  having  it  imfumishcd,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
he  could  give.  Another  desired  more  land,  and  the  right  of 
ahooting  over  several  hundred  additional  acres.  A  third  woul<l 
like  the  house  and  garden,  t>ut  would  not  burden  himself  with 
the  lawn^  and  could  not  see  why  Lendrick  might  not  continue 
to  hold  the  meadow-land,  and  come  back  from  the  Cape  ur 
anywhere  else  to  mow  the  grass  and  rick  it  in  due  season. 

A  schoolmistress  proposed  he  should  build  a  dormitory  for 
thirty  young  ladies,  and  make  the  flower-garden  into  a  play- 
ground ;  and  a  miller  from  Limerick  inquired  whether  he  was 
willing  to  join  in  a  suit  to  establish  a  right  of  water-i>ower  by 
diverting  a  stream  from  the  Shannon  through  the  dining-room 
to  tarn  an  undershot  wheel. 

It  was  marvellooa  with  what  patience  and  courtesy  Lendrick 
replied  to  these  and  suchlike,  politely  assuring  the  imUsn  W« 
be  nigretied  Ids  inabUity  to  meet  Uieir  "wiBhes,  ttud  taqSmCf^ 
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confessing  that  lie  had  neitlicr  the  money  nor  the  time  to  make 
his  house  other  than  it  was. 

All  these,  liowever,  were  as  nothing  to  his  triab)  when  the 
day  arrived  when  the  hoase  and  gmunds,  in  the  language  of 
advertisement,  were  **  on  view/'  and  the  world  of  the  curions 
and  idle  were  free  to  invade  the  place,  stroll  at  wDl  through 
rooms  and  gardens,  comment  and  criticise  not  merely  the  objecta 
before  them,  but  the  taste  and  the  fortunes,  the  habits  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  made  this  their  home,  and  these  things 
juirt  of  tlieir  own  natures. 

In  a  half-je.stiii^'  humcmr,  but  really  to  save  Lendrick  from  a 
mortification  wliicli  to  a  nature  timid  and  sensitive  as  his  woidd 
Iiave  been  torture.  Sir  15rook  and  Tom  agreed  to  divide  the 
labours  of  ciceroueship  between  them  ;  the  former  devoting  his 
attentions  to  tlie  ln.»use  and  furniture,  while  Tom  assumed  the 
charge  of  grounds  and  gardens.  To  complete  the  arrangement, 
Lendrick  and  Lucy  were  banished  to  a  small  sununcr-house,  and 
strictly  enjoined  never  to  venture  abroad  so  long  as  the  stranger 
horde  overran  the  territory. 

"  I  declare,  my  dear,  I  almost  think  the  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease,"  said  Lendrick  to  his  daughter,  as  he  paced  with 
short  feverish  steps  the  narrow  limits  of  his  prison-house.  '*  This 
isolation  here  has  something  secret,  something  that  suggests 
shame  about  it.  I  think  1  could  almost  rather  face  all  the 
remarks  our  visitors  might  make  than  sit  down  here  to  fancy 
and  brood  over  them." 

*'  I  suspect  not,  dearest  papa ;  I  believe  the  plan  will  spare 
us  much  that  might  pain  us." 

"  After  all,  child,  these  pcojile  have  a  right  to  be  critical,  and 
they  are  not  bound  to  know  by  what  associations  you  and  I  arc 
tied  to  that  old  garden-seat,  or  that  bookstand,  and  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  avoid  showing  them  this." 

"  Perhaps  we  ought,  papa;  but  could  we  do  so?  that's  the 
question." 

'*  Surely  the  tradesman  affects  no  such  squeamishness  about 
what  he  offers  for  sale." 

**  Tnie,  papa ;  because  none  of  his  wares  have  caught  any 
clue  to  his  identity.  They  have  never  been  his  in  the  sense 
which  makes  possession  pleasure." 

**  I  wish  they  would  not  laugh  without  there ;  their  coarse 
kughter  souncU  to  me  so  like  vulgar  ridicule.      I  hardly 
thought  all  this  would  have  made  mo  so  irritable;  even  the 
'  'JdiBa*8  rmcesjwc  on  my  nerves." 
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He  tnmed  away  his  head,  but  her  eyes  followed  him,  and 
two  heavy  tears  stole  slowly  along  her  cheek,  and  her  lip 
quivered  as  she  looked. 

"There,  they  are  going  away,"  said  he,  listening;  "I  am 
better  now." 

*^  That's  right,  dearest  papa ;  I  knew  it  was  a  mere  passing 
pang,''  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  and  walking  along 
at  his  side.     "  How  kind  Sir  Brook  is  !" 

"  How  kind  every  one,  we  migKt  say.  Poor  Mills  is  like  a 
brother,  and  Tobin  too — I  scarcely  expected  so  much  heart  from 
him.  He  gave  me  his  old  lancet-case  as  a  keepsake  yesterday, 
and  I  declare  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  good-bye." 

"  As  for  the  poor  people,  I  hear,  papa,  that  one  would  think 
they  had  last  their  nearest  and  dearest.  Molly  Dew  says 
they  were  crying  in  her  house  this  morning  over  their  break- 
fast as  if  it  was  a  funeral." 

"Is  it  not  strange,  Lucy,  that  what  touches  the  heart  so 
painfully  should  help  to  heal  the  pang  it  gives  ]  There  is  that 
in  all  this  affection  for  us  that  gladdens  while  it  grieves.  All 
— all  are  so  kind  to  us  !  That  young  fellow — Trafford  I  think 
his  name  is — he  was  waiting  at  the  post  for  his  letters  this 
morning  when  I  came  up,  and  it  seems  that  Fossbrooke  had 
told  him  of  my  appointment — indiscreet  of  him,  for  I  would 
not  wish  it  talked  of ;  but  Trafford  turned  to  him  and  said, 
*Ask  Dr  Lendrick,  is  he  decided  about  going,'  and  when  he 
heard  that  I  was,  he  scarcely  said  good-bye,  but  jumped  into  a 
cab,  and  drove  off  full  speed. 

"  *  What  does  that  mean  V  asked  L 

"  *  He  was  so  fond  of  Tom,'  said  Fossbrooke,  *  they  were  never 
separate  this  last  month  or  five  weeks ; '  so  you  see,  darling, 
each  of  us  has  his  sphere  of  love  and  affection." 

Lucy  was  crimson  over  face  and  neck,  but  never  spoke  a 
word.  Had  she  spoken  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  to  corro- 
borate Sir  Brook,  and  to  say,  how  fond  the  young  men  were  of 
each  other.  I  do  not  affirm  this,  I  only  hint  that  it  is  likely. 
Where  there  are  blanks  in  this  narrative,  the  reader  has  as 
much  right  to  fill  them  as  myself. 

"  Sir  Brook,"  continued  Lendrick,  "  thinks  well  of  the  young 
man ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  hardly  like  to  see  Tom  in  close 
companionship  with  one  so  much  his  superior  in  fortune.  He 
is  easily  led,  and  has  not  yet  learned  that  stem  lesson  in  life, 
how  to  confess  that  there  are  many  things  he  has  no  pretannon 
to  asfdre  to/' 
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"  Turn  luvcfi  you  too  sincerely,  papa,  ever  to  do  that  whicl  a. 
would  seriously  grieve  you." 

"  Ho  would  not  deliberately — he  would  not  in  cold  blood , 
Lucy ;  but  young  men  when  together  have  not  many  moods  of 
deliberation  or  cold  blood.     But  let  us  not  speculate  on  trouble 
that  may  never  come.     It  is  enough  for  the  present  that  he 
and  Trutford  uro  separated,  if  Traiford  was  even  likely  to  lead 
hiui  into  ways  of  extravagance.*' 

"  AVhat's  that !  Isn't  it  Tom  ?  He's  laughing  heartily  at 
something.     Yes;  here  he  comes." 

"  You  may  come  out — the  last  of  them  has  just  driven  off," 
cried  Tom,  knocking  at  the  door,  while  he  continued  to  laugh 
on  immoderately. 

"  What  ia  it,  Tom  ?  what  are  you  laughing  at  1 " 

**  You  should  have  seen  it ;  it's  nothing  to  tell,  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  witness.     I'll  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  But  what  was  it  f "  asked  she,  impatiently. 

*'  1  thought  we  had  fully  done  with  all  our  visitors — and  a 
rum  set  they  were,  most  of  them,  not  thinking  of  taking  the 
place,  but  come  out  of  mere  curiosity — ^when  who  should  drive 
up  with  two  postilions  and  four  spicy  greys  but  Lady  Drum- 
carran  and  a  large  party,  three  horsemen  following.  I  juat 
caught  the  word  *  Excellency,'  and  found  out  from  one  of  the 
servants  that  a  tall  old  man  with  white  hair  and  very  heavy 
eyebrows  was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  He  stooped  a  good  deal. 
and  walked  tenderly ;  and  as  the  Countess  was  most  eager 
about  tlie  grounds  and  the  gardens,  they  parted  company  very 
soon,  he  going  into  the  house  to  sit  down,  while  she  prosecuted 
her  inquiries  without  doors. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  library ;  we  had  a  long  chat  about 
fishing,  and  fish-curing,  and  the  London  markets,  and  flax,  and 
national  education,  and  land-tenure,  and  suchlike.  Of  course  I 
affected  not  to  know  who  he  was,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  say  scores  of  impertinencies  about  the  stupidity  of  the 
Castle,  and  the  sort  of  men  they  send  over  hero  to  govern  us ; 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  destined  for  any  career  or  profession, 
and  I  told  him  frankly  that  whenever  I  took  up  anything  I 
always  was  sure  to  discover  it  was  the  one  very  thing  that  didn't 
Kuit  me ;  and  as  I  made  this  unlucky  discovery  in  law,  medi- 
cine, and  the  church,  I  had  given  up  my  coU^  career,  and 
was  now  in  a  sort  of  interregnal  period,  wondering  what  it  was 
to  bo  nost.  I  didn't  like  to  own  that  tiie  res  anguttm  hod  any- 
" 'fig  to  say  to  it    It  was  no\iaBUie8&  oi\)^\A  Vium  liboraltluit. 
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'"Ton  sorely  haye  friends  able  and  willing  to  suggest  some* 

tiling  that  would  fit  700,'  said  he.      ^Is  not  the  Chief  Boron 

JODT  grandfather  V 
'''Yes,  and  he  might  make  me  oner  of  his  court;  but  I 

tlu'nk  he  has  promised  the  reversion  to  his  butler.  The  fact  is, 
I'd  not  do  oyer  well  with  any  fixed  responsibilities  attached  to 
me.  I'd  rather  be  a  guerilla  than  serve  in  the  regulars,  and  so 
111  just  wait  and  see  if  something  won't  turn  up  in  that  un* 
disciplined  force  I'd  like  to  serve  with.' 

'*'I'll  give  you  my  name,'  said  he,  'before  we  part,  and 
possibly  I  may  know  some  one  who  might  be  of  use  to  you.' 

*'  I  thanked  him  coolly,  and  we  talked  of  something  else, 
when  there  came  a  short  plump  little  fellow,  all  beard  and  gold 
chains,  to  say  that  Lady  Drumcarran  was  waiting  for  him. 
'  Tell  her  I'm  coming,'  said  he ;  '  and,  Balfour,'  he  cried  out, 
'  before  you  go  away,  give  this  gentleman  my  address,  and  if 
he  should  call,  take  care  that  I  see  him.' 

"  Balfour  eyed  me  and  I  eyed  him,  with,  I  take  it,  pretty 
much  the  same  result,  which  said  plainly  enough,  *  You're  not 
the  man  for  me.' 

"  *  What  in  heaven's  name  is  this  ?  *  cried  the  Viceroy,  as 
he  got  outside  and  saw  Lady  Drumcarran  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession carrying  plants,  slips,  and  flower-pots  down  to  the 
carriage. 

'*'Her  ladyship  has  made  a  raid  amongst  the  greeneries,' 
said  Balfour,  '  and  tipped  the  head-gardener,  that  tall  fellow 
there  with  the  yellow  rose-tree ; ,  as  the  place  is  going  to  bo 
sold,  she  thought  she  might  well  do  a  little  genteel  pillage.' 
Curious  to  see  who  our  gmiener  could  be,  all  the  more  that  ho 
was  said  to  be  '  tall,'  I  went  forward,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
saw?  Sir  Brook,  with  a  flower-pot  under  one  arm  and  a 
quantity  of  cuttings  under  the  other,  walking  a  little  after  the 
Countess,  who  was  evidently  giving  him  ample  directions  as  to 
her  intentions.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an  outburst  of 
laughing,  but  I  got  away  into  the  shrubbery  and  watched  the 
whole  proceedings.  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear,  but  this  much  I 
saw.  Sir  Brook  had  deposited  his  rose-tree  and  his  slips  on 
the.  rumble,  and  stood  beside  the  carriage  with  his  hat  off. 
When  his  Excellency  came  up  a  sudden  movement  took  place 
in  the  group,  and  the  Viceroy,  seeming  to  push  his  way  through 
the  others,  cried  out  something  I  could  not  catch,  and  then 
grasped  Sir  Brook's  hand  with  both  his  own.  All  was  tumult 
in  »  mcmeat     My  lady,  in  evident  contuaiou  vxufiL  dicaxcLf 
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that  mucli  I  could  see — ^was  airtsying  deep^  to  Sir  Bra* 
who  seemed  not  to  understand  her  apologies ;  at  least  he  i 
l)carcd  stately  and  courteous,  as  usual,  and  not  in  the  slight 
dfgroe  put  out  or  chagrined  by  the  incident.  Though  Lf 
Druincarran  was  profuse  of  her  excuses,  and  most  eager 
make  amends  for  her  ndstake,  the  Viceroy  took  Sir  Brook's  a 
and  led  him  off  to  a  little  distance,  where  they  talked  toget 
for  a  few  moments. 

"  *  It's  a  promise,  then,  Fossbrooke — ^you  promise  uw 
cried  he  aloud,  as  he  approached  the  carriiigc. 

"  *  Rely  uiM)n  me, — and  within  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthc 
said  Sir  Brook,  as  they  drove  away. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  I  scarcely  know  if  I  shaU 
able  to  meet  him  without  laughing." 

"  Here  he  comes,"  cried  Lucy ;  "  and  take  care,  Tom,  t 
you  do  nothing  that  might  offend  him." 

The  caution  was  so  far  unnecessary  that  Sir  Brook's  mam 
as  he  drew  near,  had  a  certain  stately  dignity  that  invited 
raillery. 

*'  You  have  been  detained  a  long  time  a  prisoner,  Dr  L 
drick,"  said  Fossbrooke,  calmly;  *'but  your  visitors  were 
charmed  with  all  they  saw,  that  they  lingered  on,  unwilling 
take  their  leave." 

"  Tom  tells  me  we  had  some  of  our  county  notabilitie 
Lord  and  Lady  Drumcarran,  the  Lacp,  and  others,"  e 
Lendrick. 

•^  Yes  ;  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  too,  whom  I  used  to  kr 
at  Christ  Churcli.  He  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  h 
met  you.  He  told  me  your  father  was  the  ablest  and  n 
brillLant  talker  ho  ever  knew." 

"  jVh  !  wo  are  very  unlike,"  said  Lendrick,  blushing  modes 
'•  Did  he  give  any  hint  as  to  whether  his  party  are  pleasec 
the  reverse  with  my  father's  late  conduct?" 

*'  He  only  said,  '  I  wisli  you  knew  him,  Fossbrooke  ;  I  sine 
ly  wish  you  knew  him,  if  only  to  assure  him  that  he  will  n 
far  more  generous  treatment  from  us  than  from  the  Opp 
tion.'  He  added,  that  we  were  men  to  suit  each  other ;  j 
this,  of  course,  was  a  flattteiy  for  wliich  I  am  very  grateful.' 

**  And  the  tall  man  with  the  stoop  wjis  the  Lord-Lieutenas 
asked  Tom.     "  I  passed  half  an  hour  or  more  with  him  in 
library,  and  he  invited  me  to  call  upon  him,  and  told  a  yoi 
fellow,  named  Balfour,  to  give  me  his  address,  which  he  foi 
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"Vie  c&n  go  together,  if  you  have  no  objection  ;  for  I,  too, 
hare  promised* to  pay  my  re8j)ects/'  said  Sir  Brook. 

Tom  was  delighted  at  the  suggestion,  but  whispered  in  his 
sister's  ear,  as  they  passed  out  into  the  garden,  *'  I  thought  I*d 
kye  burst  my  sides  Uughing  when  I  met  him ;  but  it*s  the 
very  last  thing  in  my  thoughts  now.  I  declare  I'd  as  soon 
pnll  a  tiger's  whiskers  as  venture  on  the  smallest  liberty  with 
him." 

''I  think  you  are  right,  Tom,"  said  she,  squeezing  his  arm 
affectionately,  to  show  that  she  not  alone  agreed  with  him,  but 
vas  pleased  that  he  had  given  her  the  opj)ort unity  of  doing  si). 

''I  wonder  is  he  telling  the  governor  what  hap|»ened  this 
morning  ?     It  can  scarcely  be  that,  though,  they  look  so  grave." 

''Papa  seems  agitated,  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"I  just  caught  Trafford's  name  as  they  passed.  I  hope  he's 
not  saying  anything  against  him.  It  is  not  only  that  Lionel 
Trafford  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  that  he  fully 
believes  Fossbrooke  likes  him.  I  don't  think  he  could  be  so 
false ;  do  you,  Lucy  ] " 

"Fm  certain  he  is  not.  There,  papa  Is  beckoning  to  you  ; 
he  \sants  you  ; "  and  Lucy  turned  hurriedly  away,  anxious  to 
conceal  her  emotion,  for  her  cheeks  were  burning,  and  her  lips 
trembled  with  agitation. 


CHAPTEE   XIV. 
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It  was  decided  on  that  evening  that  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  should 
set  out  for  Dublin  the  next  morning.  Lucy  knew  not  why 
tills  sudden  determination  had  been  come  to,  and  Tom,  who 
never  yet  had  kept  a  secret  from  her,  was  now  reserved  and 
incommunicative.  Nor  was  it  merely  tliat  he  held  aloof  his 
confidence,  but  he  was  short  and  snappish  in  his  manner,  as 
though  she  had  someway  vexed  him,  and  vexed  him  in  some 
abape  that  he  could  not  openly  speak  of  or  resent 

This  was  very  new  to  her  from  him,  and  yet  how  was  it  ? 
She  had  not  courage  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Torn  'waa  ivot 
exactly  ase  of  those  people  of  whom  it  \^aa  pVeaacoyX  V>  ^s^  %i^'* 
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planations.  Where  the  matter  to  be  explained  might  be  one 
of  delicacy,  he  had  a  way  of  abruptly  blurting  out  the  veiy 
thing  one  would  have  desired  might  be  kept  back.  Just  as  an 
awk\iar(l  surgeon  will  tear  off  the  dressing,  and  set  a  wound 
a-bleeding,  would  he  rudely  destroy  the  work  of  time  in  healing 
by  a  moment  of  rash  impatience.  It  wan  knowing  this — know- 
ing it  well — that  deterred  Lucy  from  asking  what  might  lead 
to  s')nictliing  not  over-agreeable  to  hear. 

*'  Shall  1  pack  your  portmanteau,  Tom  1"  asked  she.  It  was 
a  task  that  always  fell  to  licr  lot. 

**  Xo;  Nicholas  can  do  it — any  one  can  do  it,"  said  he,  as  he 
muniMed  with  an  unlit  rii^ar  between  his  teeth. 

"  You  used  to  say  T  always  did  it  best,  Tom — ^that  I  never 
forgot  anything,"  said  she,  caressingly. 

**  Perhaps  I  did — pcrhai»s  I  thought  so.  Look  here,  Lucy,*" 
said  he,  as  though  by  an  immense  etibrt  he  had  got  strength  tc 
say  what  he  wanted,  "  I  am  half-ve.xed  with  you,  if  not  more 
than  half." 

"Vexed  with  mi\  Tom — vexed  with  me!  and  for  whatl" 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  need  ask.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  and  what  I  would 
much  rather  not  say,  if  you  will  only  let  me." 

"  I  do  n»)t,"  said  she,  slowly  and  deliberately. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Lucy,"  said  he,  and  his  manner  w&J 
almost  stern  as  he  spoke,  **  that  you  have  no  secrets  from  me 
that  you  are  as  frank  and  outspoken  with  me  to-day  as  you  wen 
three  months  aijo  ?  '* 

*'  I  do  .s:iy  so." 

**  Then  what's  the  meaning  of  this  letter  1 "  cried  he,  aJ» 
carried  away  by  a  bui-st  of  i)assion,  he  over8tepi)ed  all  the  pni 
dential  reserve  ho  had  sworn  to  himself  to  regard.  "  \Vha1 
does  this  mean  ? " 

**  I  know  nothing  of  that  letter,  nor  what  it  contains,"  said 
she,  blushing  till  her  very  brow  became  crimson. 

'*  I  don't  suppose  you  do,  for  though  it  is  addressed  to  you, 
the  seal  is  unbroken  ;  but  you  know  whose  handwriting  it's  in, 
and  you  know  that  you  have  had  others  from  the  same  quarter/' 

"  I  believe  the  writing  is  Mr  Trafford's,"  said  she,  as  ft 
deathlike  paleness  spread  over  her  face,  "  because  ho  himself 
once  asked  me  to  read  a  letter  from  him  in  the  some  hand- 
writing." 

"  Which  you  did  1 " 
'^Noj  I  j^ef us^    I  handed  the  UU^  Wk  V^  lam.  unowned, 
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and  said  that,  as  I  certainly  should  not  write  to  him  withoiit  my 
father's  knowledge  and  permission,  I  would  not  read  a  letter 
from  him  without  the  same." 

'*  And  what  was  the  epistle,  then,  that  the  Vicar's  housekeeper 
handed  him  from  you  ? " 

"That  s^mie  letter  I  have  spoken  of.  He  left  it  on  my  table, 
iniiistiug  and  believing  that  on  second  thoughts  I  would  read  it. 
He  thought  so  because  it  was  not  to  me,  though  addressed  to  me, 
but  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother,  about  me 
certainly."  Here  she  blushed  deeply  again.  '^  As  I  continued, 
however,  of  the  same  mind,  determined  not  to  see  what  the  let- 
ter contained,  I  re-enclosed  it  and  gave  it  to  ^Irs  Brennan  to 
hand  to  him." 

"And  all  this  you  kept  a  secret  from  me  1 " 

"It  was  not  my  secret  It  was  his.  It  was  his  till  such 
time  OS  he  could  speak  of  it  to  my  father,  and  this  he  told  me 
had  not  yet  come." 

"Why  not]" 

"I  never  asked  him  that.  I  do  not  think,  Tom,"  .said  she, 
with  much  emotion,  **  it  was  such  a  question  as  you  would  have 
had  me  ask." 

"  Do  you  love — come,  darling  Lucy,  don't  be  angry  w\th  me. 
I  never  meant  to  wound  your  feelings.  Don't  sob  that  way,  my 
dear,  dear  Lucy.  You  know  what  a  rough  coarse  fellow  I  am, 
hut  I'd  rather  die  than  offend  you.  Why  did  you  not  tell  mo 
of  all  this  ?  I  never  liked  any  one  so  well  as  Traflord,  and  why 
leave  me  to  the  chance  of  misconstruing  him  ?  Wouldn't  it  have 
^en  the  best  way  to  have  trusted  me  as  you  always  have  1" 

'*  I  don't  see  what  there  was  to  have  confided  to  you.  Mr 
Trafford  might,  if  he  wished.  I  mean,  that  if  there  was  a  secret 
^t  all.  I  don't  know  what  I  mean,"  cried  she,  covering  her 
^ace  with  her  handkerchief,  while  a  convulsive  motion  of  her 
slioulders  showed  how  she  was  moved. 

"  I  am  as  glad  as  if  I  had  got  a  thou.sand  pounds,  to  know 
J"o:i  liave  been  so  right,  so  thoroughly  right,  in  all  this,  Lucy ; 
«"nd  I  am  glad,  too,  that  TraHbrd  has  done  nothing  to  make  me 
think  less  well  of  Mm.  Let's  be  friends — ^give  me  your  hand,  like 
a  dear,  good  girl,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  what  pained  you." 
"  I  am  not  angry,  Tom,"  said  she,  giving  her  hand,  but  with 
her  head  still  averted 

"  God  knows,  it's  not  the  time  for  us  to  fall  out,"  said  he, 
with  a  shaking  voice.  **  Going  to  separate  as  we  are,  and  when 
to  be  together  i^gaiii  not  ao  easy  to  imag^le,^^ 


"  You  are  surely  going  out  with  papa  ? "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  No;  they  say  not." 

"  Who  says  not  ? " 

"  The  governor  himself — Sir  Brook— old  Mills— everybody,  in 
fact.  They  have  held  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  it.  I 
think  Nicholas  was  i)resent  too;  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
as  I  am  very  much  given  to  idleness,  bitter  beer,  and  cigars,  I 
ought  not  to  bo  anywhere  where  these  ingredients  comi)ose  the 
chief  part  of  existence.  Now  the  CajKj  is  precisely  one  of.  these 
places;  and  if  you  al)strart  the  idleness,  the  bitter  beer,  and  the 
tobacco,  tliere  is  nothing  left  but  a  little  Hottentotisni,  which  is 
neither  ple;usaut  nor  profitable.  Voted,  therefore,  I  am  not  to 
go  to  the  (.\ipe.  It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  open  the  geo- 
graphy bt)()ks,  and  show  all  the  i)laces  I  am  unfit  for,  than  to 
hit  upon  the  one  tliat  will  suit  me.  And  so  I  am  going  up  to 
Dublin  to-morrow  with  Sir  lirook  to  consult — I  don't  well  know 
whom,  i)erliap.s  a  fortune-teller — what's  to  be  done  with  me. 
All  I  do  know  is,  I  am  to  see  my  grandfather,  and  to  wait  on  the 
Viceroy,  and  I  don't  anticipate  that  any  of  us  will  derive  much 
pleasure  from  either  event." 

'*  Oh,  Tom  !  what  happiness  it  would  be  to  me  if  grand- 
papa  "    She  stopped,  bhished,  and  tried  in  vain  to  go  on. 

"Which  is  about  the  least  likely  thing  in  the  world,  Lucy," 
said  he,  answering  her  unspoken  sentence.  *'  I  am  just  the  sort 
of  creature  he  couldn't  abide — not  to  add  that,  from  all  I  have 
heard  of  him,  I'd  rather  take  three  years  with  hard  labour  at  the 
hulks  than  live  with  him.  It  will  do  very  well  with  you.  You 
have  patience,  and  a  soft,  forgiving  disposition.  You'll  fancy 
yourself,  besides,  heaven  knows  what  of  a  heroine,  for  submit- 
ting to  his  atrocious  temper,  and  imagine  slavery  to  be  martyr- 
dom. Now,  /  couldn't.  I'd  let  him  understand  that  I  was  one 
of  the  family,  and  had  a  bom  right  to  be  as  ill-tempered,  as 
selllsh,  and  jis  unmannerly  as  any  other  Lendrick.*' 

"  But  if  he  should  like  you,  Tom  ?  If  you  made  a  favour- 
able imj)ression  upon  him  when  you  met  ?" 

"If  I  should,  I  think  I'd  go  over  to  South  Carolina,  and 
ask  some  one  to  buy  me  as  a  negro,  for  I'd  know  in  my  heart  it 
was  all  I  could  be  lit  for." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  Tom,  I  wish  you  would  meet  him  in  a 
different  spirit,  if  only  for  poor  papa's  sake.  You  knew  what 
store  he  lays  by  grandpapa's  affection." 

"  I  see  it,  and  it  puzzles  me.  If  any  one  should  continue  to 
ill-treat  mo  tor  fivc-and-twenty  "yea^,  I'd  iwrt,  tbiut  of  beg^- 
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niflg  to  forgive  him  till  after  fifty  more,  and  I*m  not  quite  sure 
I'd  succeed  then," 

"But  you  are  to  meet  him,  Tom,"  said  she,  hopefully.  "  I 
trust  much  to  your  meeting." 

"That's  more  than  I  do,  Lucy.  Indeed,  I'd  not  go  at  all 
except  on  the  condition  which  I  have  made  with  myself,  to 
accept  nothing  from  him.  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  ycm  this ; 
but  it  has  escaped  me,  and  can't  be  helped.  Don't  lian;^'  your 
head  and  pout  your  lip  over  that  bad  boy  brother  Tom.  I 
intend  to  be  as  submissive  and  as  humble  in  our  interview  as  if 
I  was  going  to  owe  my  life  to  him,  just  because  I  want  liini  to 
be  very  kind  and  gracious  to  you  ;  and  I'd  not  wish  to  give 
him  any  reason  for  saying  harsh  things  of  nic,  which  would 
hurt  you  to  listen  to.  If  I  only  knew  how — and  I  protest  I  do 
not — I'd  even  try  and  make  a  favourable  iini)ression  upon  him; 
for  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  come  and  sec  you,  Lucy,  now  and  then, 
and  it  would  be  a  sore  blow  to  me  if  he  forbade  me." 

*'  You  don't  think  I'd  remain  under  his  roof  if  he  should  do 
so  ?  "  a.sked  she,  indignantly. 

"Not  if  you  saw  him  tuni  me  away — shutting  the  door  in 
my  face ;  but  what  scores  of  civil  ways  there  are  of  intimating 
that  one  is  not  welcome  !  But  why  imagine  all  these  ? — none 
of  them  may  happen ;  and,  as  Sir  Brook  says,  the  worst  misfor- 
tunes of  life  are  those  that  never  come  to  us ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
determined  to  deal  only  with  real,  actual,  present  enemies.  Isn't 
he  a  rare  old  fellows—don't  you  like  him,  Lucy]" 

"  I  like  him  greatly." 

"  He  loves  you,  Lucy — he  told  me  so  ;  he  said  you  were  so 
like  a  girl  whose  godfather  he  was,  and  that  he  had  loved  her 
as  if  she  were  his  own.  Whether  she  had  died,  or  whether 
something  had  happened  that  estranged  them,  I  couldn't  make 
out ;  but  he  said  you  had  raised  up  some  old,  half-dead  embers 
in  his  heart,  and  kindled  a  flame  where  he  had  thought  all  was 
to  be  cold  for  ever ;  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  that 
great  deep- voice  of  his  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  something 
that  sounded  like  a  sob  stopped  him.  I  always  knew  he  was  a 
brave,  stout-hearted,  gallant  fellow;  but  that  he  could  feel 
like  this  I  never  imagined.  I  almost  think  it  was  some  girl  he 
was  going  to  be  married  to  once  that  you  must  be  so  like. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  cannot  even  guess,"  said  she,  slowly. 

*'  It's  not  exactly  the  sort  of  nature  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  mucfa  BeotimeDt;  but,  as  he  said  one  d^'j^  ^m%  ^ 
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licarl=;  ;irc  like  old  cliatcanx,  with  strange  old  chambers  in  them 
th;it  iio:ic  have  tnivcT.siMl  f(.r  yours  and  years,  and  with  all  tliO 
old  fiiniitiiro  iiioth-cateii  and  cm mbling,  but  standing  just  "whcro 
it  used  lo  bo.  I'd  not  ^vunder  if  it  wi\s  of  himself  he  was 
speiikin,:;;." 

»Slic  rcniaimd  silonl  and  thoughtful,  and  he  went  on, — 
*' There's  a  deal  of  mniancc  under  that  quaint,  stern  exterior. 
"What  do  you  think  liu  said  this  morning? — *  Your  fathers  heart 
is  wrapj)ed  up  in  this  phicc,  Tom ;  let  us  set  to  work  to  make 
mniiey  and  buy  it  {i)v  him.'  1  did  not  believe  he  was  serious, 
and  [  said  s«»!ne  stuj)id  nonsense  al)out  a  diamond  necklace  .ind 
earrings  for  you  on  the  day  of  presentation  ;  and  he  tunied 
ui)on  mo  with  a  lierce  look,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  auger 
said,  'Well,  sir,  and  whom  would  they  become  better?  Is  it 
her  birth  or  her  beauty  would  disj)arage  them,  if  they  were  the 
jewels  of  a  crown  /'  1  kn(.»w  I'll  not  cross  another  whim  of  his 
in  the  same  f;ishion  a>,'iiin  ;  though  he  came  to  my  room  after- 
wards to  make  an  apology  for  the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken, 
and  assureil  me  it  sliould  never  bo  repeated." 

*•  I  hope  you  told  him  you  had  not  felt  olVended." 

"  I  did  more — I  did  at  least  what  pleased  him  more — ^I  said 
I  was  delighted  v.itli  that  plao  of  his  about  buj-ing  up  the  Nest, 
and  that  the  very  thcmght  gave  a  zest  to  any  pursuit  I  might 
engage  in;  and  so,  Lucy,  it  is  settled  between  us  that  if  his  Excel- 
lency won't  make  mo  somothin'r  with  a  fine  salary  and  large  per- 
quisites, Sir  Drook  and  I  are  to  set  out,  I'm  not  very  sure  where, 
and  wo  are  to  do,  I'm  not  (piite  certain  what;  but  two  such 
clever  fellows,  uniting  experience  with  energy,  can't  fail,  and  the 
double  event — 1  mean  the  estate  and  the  diamonds — are  just 
as  good  as  won  already.  Well,  what  do  you  want,  Nicholas)" 
cried  Tom,  as  the  grim  old  man  put  his  head  inside  the  door 
and  retired  again,  mumbling  something  as  he  went.  "Oh,  I 
remember  it  now ;  he  has  been  tormenting  the  governor  all  day 
about  getting  liim  some  place — some  situation  or  other;  and  the 
old  rascal  tliinks  we  are  the  most  ungrateful  wretches  under  the 
sun,  to  be  so  full  of  our  own  affairs  and  so  forgetful  of  his:  we 
are  certainly  not  likely  to  leave  him  inipro\'ided  for;  he  can't 
imagine  that.  Hero  he  comes  again.  ^ly  father  is  gone  in  to 
KilhvJoe,  Nicholas;  but  don't  be  uneasy,  he'll  not  forget  you." 

**  Forget  tin's  one  thing.  Master  Tom,  and  rememberin'  the 

right  way  is  another,"  said  Nicholas,  sternly.     "  I  told  him 

yesterday,  and  I  repeated  it  to-day,  I  won't  go  among  them 
-  ha" 
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**  l)i(l  lie  a.sk  iiic  ?''  repeated  the  old  man,  leaning  forward  and 
eyeing  liiui  fiercely — **  did  ho  ask  me  1" 

"  My  brother  means,  Nicholas,  that  i)apa  couldn't  expect  you 
to  go  so  far  away  from  your  home  and  your  friends." 

*"  And  whcre's  my  home  and  my  friends  ?  *  cried  the  irascible 
old  fellow;  '*and  I  forty-eight  years  in  the  family  i  Is  that 
the  way  to  have  a  home  or  friends  either  ?" 

"  No,  Tom,  no— I  entreat — I  beg  of  you,"  said  Lucy,  ntand- 
ing  between  her  brother  and  the  old  man,  and  placing  her  hand 
on  Tom's  lijw ;  "  you  know  well  that  ho  can't  help  it." 

"  That's  just  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  Ciitching  the  words ;  "  1  can't 
help  it.  I'm  too  old  to  help  it.  It  isn't  after  cight-and-forty 
years  one  ought  to  be  looking  out  for  new  sarvice." 

''  Papa  hopes  that  grandpapa  will  liave  no  objection  to  taking 
you,  Nicholas ;  he  means  to  write  about  it  to-day ;  but  if  there 
■hould  be  a  difficulty,  he  has  another  place." 

''Maybe  I'm  to  'list  and  be  a  sodger — faix  it  wouldn't  be 
much  worse  than  going  back  to  your  grandfather." 

"Why,  you  discontented  old  f(K)l,"  burst  in  T(mi,  "haven't 
jou  been  teasing  our  souls  out  these  ten  years  back  by  your 
•tones  of  the  fine  life  you  led  in  the  Chief  llarou's  house '/" 

"  The  eatin'  was  better,  and  tlie  drinkin'  Wiis  better,"  said 
Nicholas,  resolutely.  "  Wherever  the  devil  it  comes  from,  the 
small  beer  here  bangs  Banagher  ;  but  for  the  matter  of  tcujpcr 
he  was  one  of  yourselves !  and  by  my  sowl  it's  a  family  not 
easily  matched !" 

"I  agree  with  you;  any  other  man  than  my  father  would 
have  pitched  you  neck  and  crop  into  the  JShannon  years  agi» — 
I'll  be  shot  if  /  wouldn't." 

"  Mind  them  words.  WTiat  you  said  there  is  a  threat — it's 
what  the  law  makes  a  constructive  threat,  and  we'll  see  what 
the  Coorts  say  to  it." 

"  I  declare,  Nicholas,  you  would  provoke  any  one;  you  will 
let  no  one  be  your  friend,"  said  Lucy;  and  taking  her  brother's 
arm  she  led  him  away,  while  the  old  man,  watching  them  till 
they  entered  the  shrubbery,  seated  himself  leisurely  in  a  deep 
ann-chair,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "  By 
my  conscience,"  muttered  he,  "  it  takes  two  years  off  my  life 
eveiy  day  I  have  to  keep  yez  in  order." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR    HAIRE's    mission. 

Although  the  Cliiof  IJaron  ]i:id  fissured  Hniro  tliat  liis  mission 
had  110  difliculty  ab(»ut  it,  that  he'd  find  her  ladyship  vould 
receive  him  in  a  very  eoiirteous  spirit,  and,  finally,  that  "  he'd 
do  th(i  thintr "  admirably,  the  unhapi)y  little  lawyer  ai>j)roached 
his  task  wltb  considerable  mlsgivin<^,  which  culminated  in  actual 
terror  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  Lady  Leu- 
drick  resided  in  Merrion  Square,  and  sent  up  his  name. 

"  The  ladies  are  still  in  committee,  sir,"  said  a  bland-loakin^% 
usher-like  personage,  who,  taking  up  Haire's  card  from  the 
salver,  scanned  the  name  with  a  lialf-supercilious  look. 

"In  committee!  ah,  indeed,  I  was  not  aware,"  stammered 
out  Haire.  "  I  suspect — tliat  is — 1  have  reason  to  believe  her 
ladyship  is  aware — I  mean  my  name  is  not  unknow^n  to  Lady 
Lendrick — would  you  kindly  present  my  card?" 

"  Take  it  up,  15atcs,"  said  the  man  in  black,  and  then  tunied 
away  to  address  another  jierson,  for  the  liall  was  crowded 
with  people  of  various  conditions  and  ranks,  and  who  showed 
in  their  air  and  manner  a  something  of  anxiety,  if  not  of 
impatience. 

'*  Mr  MacClean — where's  Mr  MacClcan']"  cried  a  man  in 
liver}',  as  he  held  forth  a  square-shaped  letter.  "  Is  Mr  Mac- 
Clean  there  ? " 

"  Yes,  I'm  Mr  MacClean,"  wiid  a  red-faced,  fussy-looking 
man.     **  I'm  iNfr  George  Henr}-  ]\IacClean  of  41  Mount  Street." 

"  Two  tickets  for  ^Mr  MacClean,"  said  the  usher,  handing  him 
the  letter  with  a  polite  bow. 

**  Mr  Xolan,  1  Jails  iJridge — docs  any  one  represent  Mr  Xolan 
of  Balls  Bridge?"  Siiid  the  usher,  haughtily. 

**  That's  me,"  said  a  short  man,  who  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face  with  a  red-spotted  handkerchief,  as  large  as  a 
small  bed-quilt — "  that's  me." 

**  The  references  not  satisfartoiy,  ^fr  Nolan,"  said  the  usher, 
reading  from  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

''Not  satisfactory/ — what  do  you  mean?  Is  Peter  Arkins, 
Esquire,  of  Clontarf,  unsatisfactory?  Is  ]ilr  Tt^'land  of  Abbey 
♦Street  unsatisfactory?" 

"I  am  really,  tar,  unable  to  aftord  ^om  IIiq  ^x^knHtion  you 
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desire.     I  am  simply  deputed  by  her  ladyship  to  return  the 
reply  that  I  find  written  here.     The  noise  is  really  so  great  here, 
I  can  hear  nothing.     Who  are  yon  asking  for,  Bates  1" 
"  Mr  Mortimer  O'Hagan." 

*•  He's  gone  away,"  cried  a  voice;  "  he  was  here  since  eleven 
o'clock." 

'*  Application  refused.     Will  some  one  tell  ^Ir  O'Hagan  hid 
application  is  refused  ?"  said  the  usher,  austerely. 

"Might  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  what  is  going  forward?" 
whispered  Haire. 

**  Sir  W.  Haire,  Ely  Place,"  shouted  out  the  man  in  livery. 
"  Card  refused  for  want  of  a  reference." 

"  You  ought  to  have  sent  up  two  names — well-known  names, 
Mr  Haire,"  said  the  usher,  with  a  politeness  that  seemed  marked. 
'^  It's  not  too  late  yet;  let  me  see,"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
^we  want  a  quarter  to  one;  bo  back  here  in  half-an-hour. 
Take  a  car — ^you'll  find  one  at  the  door.  Get  your  names,  and 
m  see  if  I  can't  do  it  for  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  you,  and  I  am  sure  you 

don't  understand  me.     I  came  here  by  apiK)intnient "     Tlie 

rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  by  a  considerable  bustle  and  move- 
ment that  now  ensued,  for  a  number  of  ladies  descended  tlte 
stairs,  chatting  and  laughing  freely;  wliile  servants  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  calling  up  carriages,  or  inquiring  for  others 
not  yet  come.     The  usher,  frantically  pushing  the  crowd  aside 
to  dear  a  path  for  the  ladies,  was  profuse  of  apologies  for  the 
confusion;  adding  at  the  same  time  that  "  it  was  twice  as  bad 
an  hour  ago.    There  weren't  less  than  two  hundred  here  this 
morning." 

A  number  of  little  pleasantries  passed  as  the  blaiid  usher 
handed  the  ladies  to  their  carriages ;  and  it  wjis  evident  by 
their  laughter  that  his  remarks  were  deemed  pungent  and  witty. 
MeanwhUe  the  hall  was  becoming  deserted.  The  persons  who 
had  crowded  there,  descending  singly  or  in  groups,  went  their 
several  ways,  leaving  Haire  the  only  one  behind.  "  And  now, 
s^>"  said  the  usher,  "  you  see  it's  all  over.  You  wouldn't  take 
®y  advice.     They  are  all  gone,  and  it's  the  last  meeting." 

"Will  you  favour  me  so  far  as  to  say  for  what  did  they 
meet  ?    What  was  the  object  of  the  gathering  ? " 

"I  suppose^  sir,  you  are  not  a  reader  of  the  morning 
papers!" 
"  Oocasknudly.    Indeed  I  always  glance  at  them.'' 
'^WeU,  or,  and  has  not  your  glanco  faVLen  ui^w  \}iCL^  ^».* 
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iioiinccincnt  of  the  ball — the  grand  ball  to  be  given  at  the 
ilotundo  for  the  orplian  asylum  called  the  '  Rogues'  Bedemp- 
tory,'  [it  Kathmincs,  at  the  head  of  whose  patronesses  stands  my 
lady's  name '?" 

Haire  tshouk  his  head  in  negative. 

*'  And  have  you  not  come  like  the  rest  with  an  application 
for  |)ermi.ssion  to  attend  the  ball  1 " 

**  No ;  I  have  come  to  speak  to  Lady  Lcndrick, — and  by 
appointment  too." 

A  faint  but  proUmgcd  "  Indeed ! "  expressed  the  usher's 
astonishment,  and  he  turned  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  a 
footmau  at  his  side.  Ho  disappeared,  and  returned  iu  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  her  ladysliip  would  sec  Mr  Haire. 

"I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Lady  Lcndrick — a 
very  large,  very  sho\sy,  and  still  handsome  woman — as  she 
motioned  luni  to  be  seated.  "  I  got  your  card  when  my  head 
was  so  full  of  this  tiresome  ball,  and  I  made  the  absurd  luistake 
of  supposing  you  came  for  tickets.  You  are,  I  think  your  note 
says,  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Thomas  Lendrick  1  ** 

"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  his  father*s,  madam  1  The  Chief 
Baron  and  myself  were  schoolfellows." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  she,  hurriedly ;  "but  from 
your  note — I  have  it  here  somewhere,"  and  she  rummaged 
amongst  a  lot  of  papers  that  littered  the  table — "  Your  note 
gave  me  to  understand  that  your  visit  to  me  regarded  Mr 
Thomas  Lendrick,  and  not  the  Chief  Baron.  It  is  |X)ssibIe, 
however,  I  may  have  mistaken  your  meaning.  I  wish  I  could 
find  it.  I  Liid  it  out  of  my  hand  a  momcTit  ago.  Oh,  here  it 
is !  now  we  shall  sco  which  of  us  is  right,"  and  ^vith  a  sort  of 
triumph  she  opened  the  letter  and  read  aloud,  slurring  over  the 
few  commencing  lines  till  she  came  to  "  that  I  may  explain  to 
your  ladyship  the  circumstances  by  which  Mr  Thomas  Len- 
drick's  home  will  for  the  present  be  broken  up,  and  entreat  of 
you  to  extend  to  his  daughter  the  same  kind  interest  and 
favour  you  have  so  constantly  extended  to  her  father."  **  Now, 
sir,  I  hope  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  /  have  been  mistaken.  If 
I  read  this  passage  aright,  it  bespeaks  my  consideration  for  a 
young  lady  who  will  shortly  need  a  home  and  a  protectress." 

"  I  suppose  I  expressed  myself  very  ill.  I  mean,  madam,  I 
take  it,  that  in  my  endeavour  not  to  employ  any  abruptness,  I 
may  liave  fallen  into  some  obscurity.  Shall  I  own,  besides," 
added  he,  with  a  tone  of  half -desperation  in  his  voice,  "  that 
J  had  no  fancy  for  this  mission  of  mine  at  aU — ^that  I  uttde^ 
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took  it  wholly  against  my  will?  Baron  Lendrick's  broken 
Lealth,  my  old  friendship  for  him,  his  insistance,  and  you  can 
onderstand  what  that  is,  eh  ? " — he  thought  she  was  about  to 
speak ;  but  she  only  gave  a  faint  equivocal  sort  of  smile,  and 
he  went  on — "  All  these  together  overcame  my  scruples,  and  I 
agreed  to  come."  He  paused  here  as  though  he  had  made  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  explanation,  and  that  it  was  now  her 
torn  to  speak. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  said  she,  "go  on:  I  am  all  cars  for  your  com- 
mnnication." 

"There  it  is  :  that's  the  whole  of  it,  madam.  You  arc  to 
tinderstand  distinctly  that  with  the  arrangement  itself  I  had  no  ' 
concern  whatever.  Baron  Lendrick  never  asked  my  advice : 
I  never  tendered  it  I'm  not  sure  that  I  should  have  concurred 
irith  his  notions — but  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  all  that  I 
oonaented  to  was  to  come  here,  to  tell  you  the  thing  is  so,  and 
why  it  IB  so— there  ;"  and  with  this  he  wiped  his  forehead,  for 
the  exertion  had  heated  and  fatigued  hinL 

"  I  know  I'm  veiy  doll,  very  slow  of  comprehension  ;  and  in 
compassion  for  this  defect,  will  you  kindly  make  your  explanation 
a  little,  a  very  little,  fuller?  What  is  it  that  iasof  and  she 
empbaidsed  the  last  word  with  a  marked  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

"Oh,  I  can  see  that  your  ladyship  may  not  quite  like  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  like  it — all  things  con- 
adered  ;  but,  after  all,  it  may  turn  out  very  well.  If  she  suit 
him,  if  she  can  hit  it  off  with  his  temper — and  she  may — young 
folks  have  often  more  forbearance  than  older  ones — Uiere's  no 
sajring  what  it  may  lead  to." 

"  Once  for  all,  sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  for  her  temper  was 
sorely  tried,  "  what  is  this  thing  which  I  am  not  to  like,  and 
yet  bound  to  bear?" 

"I  don't  think  I  said  that ;  I  trust  I  never  said  your  lady- 
ship was  bound  to  bear  anything.  So  well  as  I  can  recall  the 
Chief  Baron's  words, — and,  God  forgive  me,  but  I  wish  1  was 
■^no  matter  what  or  where — when  I  heard  them, — tliis  is  the 
substance  of  what  he  said  :  *Tell  her,'  meaning  your  ladyship, 
*"■*  tell  her  that,  rightly  understood,  the  presence  of  my  grand- 

^ughter  as  mistress  of  my  house ' " 

**What  do  you  say,  sir? — is  Miss  Lendrick  coming  to  re- 
side at  the  Priory  ? " 
**  Of  coarse— what  else  have  I  been  saying  this  half -hour  ? " 
"To  take  the  position  of  lady  of  the  house? "  said  she,  not 
deigning  to  notice  bis  qaestioiL 
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*•  Just  ;■..>,  hiiulaiu."' 

**  1  (lecliirc,  sir,  bold  as  tlic  step  is," — she  arose  as  she  spi>lcc, 
and  drew  herself  haughtily  up, — "  bold  as  the  step  is,  it  is  not 
lialf  so  lx)Id  as  your  own  courage  in  coming  to  tell  of  it     What 
the  Chief  Daron  had  not  the  hardihood  to  communicate  in 
writing,  you  dare  to  deliver  to  me  by  word  of  mouth — you  dare 
to  announce  to  me  that  my  place,  the  stiition  I  ought  to  fill,  is 
to  1)0  occupied  by  another,  and  tliat  whenever  I  pass  the  thresh- 
old <»f  the  Prior}',  I  come  as  the  guest  of  Lucy  Lendrick!    I 
do  hope,  sir,  I  may  attribute  to  the  confusion  of  your  faculties 
— a  confusion  of  which  this  short  interview  has  given  me  proof 
— that  you  really  never  rightly  apprehended  the  ignommy  of 
the  mission  your  friend  intrusted  to  you." 

**  You're  right  there,"  said  he,  placing  both  his  hands  on  the 
side  of  liis  liead ;  "  confusion  is  just  the  name  for  it." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  apprehend  you  must  have  undertaken  this 
office  in  a  calm  moment,  and  let  me  ask  you  how  you  could  have 
lent  youi-self  t^  such  a  task?     Y'ou  are  aware,  for  the  wliole 
world  is  aware,  that  in  living  apart  from  the  Chief  PJanni  I  am 
yielding  to  a  nei^essity  impt^sed  by  his  horrible,  his  iusufFerablc 
temper  ;  now  how  long  will  this  expLanation  be  valid,  if  my 
place,  in  any  respect,  should  be  occupied  by  another  1    Tlie  iso- 
lation in  which  he  now  lives,  his  estrangement  from  the  world, 
serve  to  sliow  that  he  has  withdniwn  from  society,  and  accepted 
the  position  of  a  recluse.     Will  this  continue  nowl  will  ijiese 
be  the  habits  of  the  house  with  a  young  lady  at  its  head,  free  to 
indulge  all  the  caprices  of  ignorant  girlhood  ?     I  declare,  sir,  I 
wonder  how  a  little  consideration  for  your  friend  might  not 
liave  led  you  to  warn  him  against  the  indiscretion  he  was  about 
to  commit.     TJie  slight  to  ?>/r,'*  said  she,  sarcastically,  and  flnah- 
ing  deeply,  **  it  was  possible  you  might  overlook ;  but  I  scarcely 
see  how  you  could  have  forgotten  the  stain  that  must  attach  to 
that  *  large  intellect — that  wise  and  truly  great  man.'     I  am 
(pioting  a  paragraph  I  read  in  the  *  Post  *  this  morning,  \?ith 
which,  perhaps,  you  are  familiar." 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  said  Haire,  heljilcssly. 

"  I  declare,  sir,  I  was  unjust  enough  to  think  you  wrote  it :  I 
thought  no  one  short  of  him  who  had  come  on  your  errand  to- 
day could  have  been  the  author." 

**  Well,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I*d  never  come,"  said  he, 
with  a  melancholy  gesture  of  his  hands. 

'^I  declare,  sir,  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  confessioiL  I 
—nn/^0  JQ^  fifQ  QQt  aware  that  in  the  "very  moment  adopted  for 
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tiib— tills — tills   new  cstablLshiiieiit,  there  is   something   like 
studied  insuli  to  me.     It  is  only  ten  days  ago  I  mentioned  to 
the  rjiief  Baron  that  my  son,  Colonel  Sewell,  was  coming  back 
frr)in  India  on  a  sick  leave.     He  has  a  wife  and  three  little 
cbildren,  and,  like  most  soldiers,  is  not  over  well  off.     I  sng- 
ge^teil  that,  as  the  Priory  was  a  large  nMjniy  liimsc,  with  abun- 
(laut  space  f(jr  many  people  >>*ithout  in  the  sliirhtest  tlegree 
interfering  with  each  other,  he  should  offer  the  Sc-.vells  to  tiikc 
them  in.      I  said  nothing  more — nothing   about  iiunnijr — no 
details  of  any  kind.      I  simply  said  :  *  ( 'ouldn't  you  give  the 
Sewells  the  rooms  that  l(M)k  out  on  the  back  hiwn  i     Nobody 
ever  enters  them  ;  even  when  you  receive  in  the  summer  even- 
ings they  are  not  opened.     It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  an 
invalid  to  be  housed  so  quietly,  so  removed  fi-oni  all  noise  and 
bustle.'    And  to  mark  how  1  intended  no  more,  I  added, '  They 
vouldnt  lx)re  you,  nor  need  you  ever  see  them  unless  you 
vrished  for  it.'     And  what  was  his  reply?     *  Miidani,  I  never 
liked  soldiers.     Tm  not  sure  that  his  young  wife  wouldn't  be 
displeasing  to  me,  and  I  know  that  his  children  would  be  in- 
sufferable.' 

•*  I  said,  *Let  me  take  the  dear  children  then.'  *  Do,  by  all 
means,  and  their  dear  parents  also,'  he  broke  in  :  *  I  should  bo 
in  despair  if  I  thought  I  had  sepanited  you.'  Yes,  sir,  I  give 
yoa  his  very  words.  This  wise  and  truly  great  man,  or  truly 
ivise  and  great — which  is  it? — had  nothing  more  generous  nor 
more  courteous  to  say  to  me  than  a  sarcasm  and  an  impertinence. 
Are  you  not  proud  of  your  friend  ? " 

Never  was  there  a  more  unlucky  peroration,  from  the  day 
when  Lord  Denman  concluded  an  eloquent  defence  of  a  queen's 
innocence  by  appealing  to  the  unhappy  illustration  which  called 
forth  the  touching  words,  "  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her."  Never  was  there  a  more  signal  blunder 
than  to  ask  this  man  to  repudiate  the  friendship  which  had 
formed  the  whole  pride  and  glory  of  his  life. 

"  I  should  think  I  am  proud  of  him,  madam,"  said  he,  rising 
and  speaking  with  a  boldness  that  amazed  even  himself.  "  t 
was  proud  to  be  his  class-fellow  at  school ;  I  was  proud  to  sit 
in  the  same  division  with  him  in  college — proud  when  he  won 
his  gold  medal  and  carried  off  his  fellowship.  It  was  a  proud 
day  to  me  when  I  saw  him  take  his  seat  on  the  bench ;  and  my 
heart  nearly  burst  with  pride  when  he  placed  me  on  his  right 
hand  at  dinner,  and  told  the  Benchers  and  the  Bar  that  we  had 
walked  the  road  of  life  togetlier,  and  that  tlic  gr^xs^  ol  m^  \^\A 


jic^iic  iuiini  I  lie  rmmiiL:  raillciT  of  Ik 
l»v  lie  knew  not  Avhat  tortures  of  lier 
bitter,  bitiiii;  words,  very  cruel  words  tO( 
him  like  a  sort  of  liail ;  they  be«at  on  hii 
his  head  and  shoulders  :  he  was  conscioi: 
sciouB  too  that  he  sought  neither  sheltei 
tried  to  fly  before  the  hurricane,  whither 

How  he  quitted  that  room,  descended  ' 
from  the  house,  he  never  was  able  to  reca 
outside  the  city  wandering  along  thro 
suburb  ere  he  came  to*  his  full  conscioi 
himself  ever  as  he  went — What  a  woman, 
a  temper — ay,  and  what  a  tongue  1 

Without  any  guidance  of  his  own — ^witl 
of  it — ^he  walked  on  and  on,  till  he  foun< 
lodge  of  the  Priory;  a  carriage  was  jus 
stopped  to  ask  whose  it  was.  It  was  the 
daughter,  who  had  arrived  that  morning  1 
back  when  he  heard  this,  and  returned  to  1 
like  it  or  not,  Lady  Lendriok,  it  is  done 
good  in  carrying  on  the  issue  after  the  ve 
reflection,  embodying  possibly  as  much 
career  had  taught  him,  he  hastened  homew; 
ing,  if  he  possibly  could,  never  to  reveal  a 
Bamn  of  his  late  interview  with  LaHv  t.oi 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

I 

'  BOBBOWS     AND     PROJECTS. 

De  Lendbick  and  his  son  still  lingered  at  the  Swan's  Nest 
after  Lucy's  departure  for  the  Priory.     Lendrick,  with  many 
things  to  arrange  and  prepare  for  his  coming  voyage,  was  still 
so  overcome  by  the  thought  of  breaking  up  his  home  and  parting 
irom  Lis  childGren,  that  he  could  not  address  his  mind  to  any- 
tUog  like  business.   He  would  wander  about  for  hours  through 
tbe  garden  and  the  shrubberies,  taking  leave,  as  he  called  it,  of 
Us  dear  plants  and  flowers,  and  come  back  to  the  house  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.     Often  and  often  would  he  declare  to 
Sir  Brook,  who  was  his  guest,  that  the  struggle  was  too  much 
for  him.    ''  I  never  was  a  man  of  ardour  or  energy,  and  it  is 
uot  now,  when  I  have  passed  the  middle  term  of  Ufe,  that  I 
am  to  hope  for  that  spring  and  elasticity  which  were  denied 
to  my  youth.     Better  for  me  send  for  Lucy,  and  stay  where  I 
am;  nowhere  shall  I  be  so  happy  again."    Then  would  come 
the  sudden  thought  that  all  this  was  mere  selfishness,  that  in 
this  life  of  inaction  and  indolence  he  was  making  no  provision 
for  that  dear  girl  he  loved  so  well.     Whatever  hopes  the  recon- 
diiation  with  his  father  might  lead  to,  would  of  course  be 
utterly  scattered  to  the  winds  by  an  act  so  full  of  disobedience 
as  this.     "It  is  true,"  thought  he,  "I  may  fail  abroad  as  I 
have  failed  at  home.     Success  and  I  ore  scarcely  on  speaking 
terms — ^but  the  grandfather  cannot  leave    the  granddaughter 
whom  he  has  taken  from  her  home,  totally  uncared  and  unpro- 
vided for." 

As  for  young  Tom,  Sir  Brook  had  pledged  himself  to  take 
care  of  him.  It  was  a  vague  expression  enough ;  it  might 
mean  anything,  ever3rthing,  or  nothing.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooko 
had  certainly,  in  worldly  parlance,  not  taken  very  good  care  of 
himself — far  from  it ;  he  had  squandered  and  made  away  with 
two  large  estates  and  an  immense  sum  in  ready  money.  It 
was  true  he  had  friends  everywhere — some  of  them  very  great 
people  with  abundant  influence,  and  well  able  to  help  those 
they  cared  for  ;  but  Fossbrooke  was  not  one  of  those  who  ask  ; 
and  the  world  has  not  yet  come  to  the  millennial  beatitude  in 
which  one's  fiiends  importune  them  with  inquiries  how  they 
are  to  be  helped^  what  and  where  they  "wiak  fox. 
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^faiiy  a  time  in  tlio  course  of  country-house  life — at  break- 
fjist,  as  the  post  came  in,  and  during  the  day,  as  a  messenger 
would  deliver  a  telegram — some  great  man  would  say,  "  There 
is  a  vacancy  there — such  a  one  has  died — so-and-so  has  retired. 
Tiieru's  a  thing  to  suit  you,  Fossbrooke" — and  Sir  Brook  would 
smile,  say  a  uord  or  two  that  implied  notliing,  and  so  would 
end  the  matter.  If  "my  Lord"  ever  retained  any  memory  of 
the  circnmstaiu'c;  some  time  after,  it  would  be  that  he  had 
ottered  sometliiiig  to  l'\)ssbrooke  who  wouldn't  take  it,  didn't 
care  for  it.  For  so  is  it  throughout  life ;  the  event  which  to 
one  is  the  veriest  trille  of  the  hour,  is  to  another  a  fate  and 
a  fortune  ;  and  then,  great  folk  who  lead  lives  of  case  and 
security  are  very  prone  to  forget  that  humble  men  have  often 
a  pride  very  disproportioned  to  their  condition,  and  are  timidly 
averse  to  stretch  out  the  hand  for  what  it  is  just  possible  it  may 
not  bi5  intended  thev  should  touch. 

At  all  events,  Kossbrooke  went  his  w%ay  through  the  world  a 
mystery  Uj  many  and  a  puzzle — some  averring  that  it  was  a 
.shame  to  his  friends  in  power  that  he  had  "got  nothing," 
others  as  stoutly  declaring  that  he  was  one  whom  no  i>ffico 
would  tempt,  nor  would  any  place  requite  him  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  independence. 

He  himself  was  well  aware  of  each  of  these  theories,  but  too 
])roud  to  say  a  word  to  those  who  ])rofessed  either  of  thent 
If,  however,  he  was  too  haughty  to  Jisk  for  himself,  he  was  by 
no  means  above  being  a  suitor  for  his  friends  ;  and  many  a  one 
owed  to  Ilia  active  solicitude  the  advancement  which  none  stood 
more  in  need  of  than  himself. 

"  We  shall  make  the  Viceroy  do  something  for  us,  Tom,"  he 
would  sav.  ''  Think  over  what  it  shall  be — for  that's  the 
invariable  qui'stion,  What  is  it  you  want?  And  it's  better  far 
to  s:iy,  Make  me  nn  archbishop,  than  have  to  own  that  you 
want  ;iny tiling,  and  are,  maybe,  lit  for  nothing." 

Though    Leiidrick    ^Nas  well   disposed  towards  Fossbrookc, 
aijfl  fnlly  sensible  of  his  manly  honesty  and  frankness,  he  could 
not  help  soeiiiLT  tluit  he  wj\s  one  of  those  impulsive  sanguine 
natures  ihiit  gain  nothing  from  experience  beyond  the  gift  of 
companionship.     Tiiey  acquire  all  that  can  make  them  delight- 
ful in  society — boons  they  are — and  especially  to  those  whoso 
more  prudent  temperament  inclines  them  to  employ  their  gifts 
jjjoro  profitifbly,     Scores  of  these  se\i-\TvrL(V<i  \v\t\\,Ttf?KL  \ft  qw«- 
flowlng  with  ail  that  wealth  could  bu^  vvTO\\Yviil\\^\\\,^avs\^«!^n 
^VJiat  a  happy  icUow  v^jija  fossbrookc  \  \\\:kS>Xiii\^<»ssai^^S.^ 
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to  haTe  his  nature^  his  spirits,  buoyancy,  and  suchlike — to  be 
able  to  enjoy  life  as  he  did.  Perhaps  they  believed  all  that 
they  said,  too — ^who  knows  ?  When  they  made  such  speeches 
to  himself,  as  they  would  at  times,  he  heard  them  with  the 
liaughty  humility  of  one  who  hears  himself  praised  for  that 
which  the  flatterer  deems  a  thing  too  low  for  envy.  He  well 
understood  how  chea])ly  others  estimated  his  wares,  for  they 
were  a  scrip  that  figured  in  no  share-list,  and  never  were  quoted 
at  a  premium. 

Lendrick  read  him  very  correctly,  and  naturally  thought  that 

a  more  practical  and  a  more  worldly  guide  would  have  been  better 

for  Tom — some  one  to  hold  him  back,  not  to  urge  him  fomard ; 

some  uue  to  wluspcr  prudence,  restraint,  denial — not  daring,  and 

dash,  and  indulgence.     But  somehow  these  flighty,  imaginative, 

speculative  men  have  very  often  a  wonderful  i>crsuasiveneKH 

about  them,  and  can  give  to  the  wildest  dreams  a  marvellous  air 

of  substance  and  reality.     A  life  so  full  of  strange  vicissitudes 

as  Fossbrooke's  seemed  a  guarant<5e  for  any — no  matter  what — 

torn  of  fortune.     Hear  him  tell  of  where  he  had  been,  what  ho 

bad  done,  and  with  whom,  and  you  at  once  felt  you  were  in 

I^esence  of  one  to  whom  no  ordinary  laws  of  worldly  caution  or 

pradence  applied. 

That  his  life  had  compassed  many  failures  and  few  successes 
was  plain  enough.  He  never  sought  to  hide  the  fact.  Indeed, 
he  was  candour  itself  in  his  confessions,  only  that  he  accom- 
panied them  by  little  explanations,  showing  the  exact  spot  and 
moment  in  which  he  had  lost  the  game.  It  was  wonderful  what 
credit  he  seemed  to  derive  from  these  disclosures.  It  was  like 
ui  honest  trader  showing  his  balance-sheet  to  prove  that,  but 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  ills  as  no  prudence  could  ward  off,  his 
<xmdition  must  have  been  one  of  prosperity. 

Never  did  he  say  anything  more  truthful  than  that  "  he  had 
never  cared  for  money."  So  long  as  ho  had  it  ho  used  it 
lavishly,  thoughtlessly,  very  often  generously.  When  he  ceased 
to  have  it,  the  want  scarcely  appeared  to  touch  liim  per- 
sonally. Indeed,  it  was  only  when  some  necessity  presented 
itself  to  aid  this  one,  or  extricate  that,  he  would  suddenly  re- 
I  member  his  impotence  to  be  of  use,  and  then  the  sting  of  his 
.  J   poverty  would  sorely  pain  him. 

:  /      Like  all  men  who  have  suffered  reverses,  he  had  to  experience 
^    the  different  acceptance  he  met  with  in  his  days  ot  \i\m\^\v^  ic>t- 
f    ^eAom  wbAt greeted  him  in  his  era  of  prosperity.    ll\ift  Wfti 
^  none  conld  detect  it.     His  bearing  and  maniiet  \i^\xtt3  A 

(; 
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nothing  of  such  consciousness.  A  very  slight  increase  of  stij 
liness  might  possibly  have  marked  him  in  his  poverty,  aud ; 
air  of  more  reserved  dignity,  ^vhich  showed  itself  in  his  mann 
to  strangers.     In  all  other  respects  he  was  the  same. 

That  such  a  character  should  have  exercised  a  great  influen 
over  a  young  in:ui  like  Tom  Lendrick — ardent^  impetuous,  ai 
desirous  (»f  advcuturo — was  not  strange. 

"  Wc  must  make  a  fortune  for  Lucy,  Tom,"  said  Sir  Broc 
**  Your  father's  ujituro  is  too  fine  strung  to  be  a  money-mak 
and  she  miLst  be  cared  for."  This  was  a  desire  which  he  cc 
tinned  to  utter  day  after  day ;  and  though  Fossbrooke  xisati 
smoked  on  after  he  had  said  it  without  any  intimation  as 
where,  t\m\  wlien,  and  how  this  same  fortune  was  to  be  amasM 
Tom  Lendrick  placed  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  assuisx 
that  it  would  be  done  "somehow." 

One  morning  as  Lendrick  was  walking  with  bis  son  in  t 
garden,  making,  as  he  called  it,  his  farewell  viat  to  his  tol 
aud  moss-roses,  he  asked  Tom  if  any  iixed  plan  had  been  < 
cided  on  as  to  his  future. 

"  We  have  got  several,  sir.  The  difficulty  is  the  choice.  I 
Brook  was  at  one  time  very  full  of  buying  a  great  traet 
Donegal,  and  stocking  it  with  all  sorts  of  wild  animals.  ^ 
began  with  deer,  antelopes,  and  chamois  ;  and  last  night  we  | 
to  wolves,  bears,  and  a  tiger.  We  were  to  have  a  most  eomii 
dious  shooting-box,  and  invite  parties  to  come  and  sport,  vi 
instead  of  going  to  Bohemie^  the  Rocky  Momitains,  and 
Africa,  would  find  all  their  savagexy  near  home,  and  paj 
splendidly  for  the  privilege. 

"  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  plan,  it  is  true ;  our  bea 
might  not  be  easy  to  keep  within  bounds.  The  jaguar  mil 
make  au  excursion  into  the  market-town  ;  the  bear  might  ea 
butcher.  Sir  Brook,  besides,  doubts  if  fenv  could  be  presen 
uuder  the  game  laws.  He  has  sent  a  case  to  Brewster  for 
opinion." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  such  absurdities,"  said  Lendrick,  ttyiag 
repress  his  quiet  laugh.  "  I  want  you  to  speak  seriously  f 
reasonably." 

^'  I  assure  you,  sir,  we  have  the  whole  details  of  this  on  pa] 
even  to  the  cost  of  the  beasts,  and  the  pensions  to  the  wid( 
of  the  keepers  that  may  be  devoured.  Another  plan  that 
had,  and  it  looked  plausible  enough  too,  was  to  take  oa 
patent  for  a  wonderful  medical  antidote.  As  Sir  Brook  ai 
iberv  ia  nothing  like  a  patent  medicixk^  to  make  a  man  li 
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d  by  good  luck  he  is  poKAeBAcd  of  the  niAtcrialB  for  one.  If o 
s  the  secret  for  curing  the  bite  of  the  rattlcHnakc.  He  gt)t  it 
)in  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  who,  I  believe,  wab  a  nort  of  father- in- 
w  to  liinL  Three  applications  of  this  to  tlio  wuund  have  never 
jen  known  to  fail." 

"  But  we  are  not  infested  with  rattlesnakcR,  Tom." 

*' That's  true,  sir.  We  thcnight  of  that,  and  decided  that  we 
lould  alter  the  proR]K!ctU8  of  our  company,  tiiid  wo  have  calletl 
i  'The  antidote  to  an  evil  of  8tu|)endou8  magnitude  and  daily 
icorrence.' 

"A  new  method  of  flotation  in  water,  by  inflating  the  cellular 
lembrane  to  produce  buoyancy;  a  translation  of  the  historical 
Hays  of  Shakespeare  into  Tonga,  for  the  interesting  inhabi- 
ants  of  those  islands ;  artificial  rainfall,  by  means  of  the  voltaic 
attery :  these  are  a  few  of  hL^  jottings  down  in  a  little  book  in 
oanoscript  he  has  entitled  'Things  to  be  Done.' 

"Hia  favourite  project,  however,  is  one  he  has  revolved  for 
fBsn  in  his  mind,  and  he  Ls  fully  satisfied  that  it  contaiuH  the 
jenn  of  boundless  wealth.  It  has  been  shown,  ho  says,  that  in 
tht  imoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  great  smelting  furnaces, 
puticles  of  subtilised  metal  arc  carried  away  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  :  not  merely  is  the  quantity  great, 
bat  the  quality,  as  might  be  inferred,  is  of  the  most  valuable 
Hid  precious  kind.  To  arrest  and  precipitate  tiiis  waste  is  his 
project,  and  he  has  been  for  years  making  experiments  t(»  this 
ad.  He  has  at  length,  he  believes,  arrived  at  the  ]nng-souf;ht- 
for  problem  ;  and  as  ho  possesses  a  lead-mine  in  the  island  of 
StnUuia,  he  means  that  we  should  set  out  there,  iind  at  once 
begin  o])erations." 

Dr  Lendrick  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  listened  ;  indeed, 
Tom's  manner  in  detailing  Sir  Brook's  project*)  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  serious  confidence. 

"I  know,  father,"  cried  he,  "what  you  mean.  I  know  well 
iowwild  and  flighty  these  tilings  api>ear;  but  if  you  had  only 
leard  them  from  him — had  you  but  listened  to  his  voice,  and 
Kturd  him  spoak  of  his  own  doubts  and  fears — how  he  caii- 
UHes,  not  merely  the  value  of  his  ])roject,  but  what  the  world 
rill  say  of  it,  and  of  him — how  modestly  lie  rates  liimself — 
tow  free  of  all  the  cant  of  the  discoverer  he  is — how  simply  he 
nters  into  explanations— how  free  to  own  the  difKculties  that 
w  success, — I  say,  if  you  had  experienced  these,  I  feel  sure 
oa  would  not  escape  from  him  without  catching  some  of  that 
nlady  of  speoalation  which  has  so  long  lieaet  \um,  *S^ w  \&  ^"^^ 


...J  x..»£.Li*«.-,  and  I  am  ready  to  en 
ttTprise  lie  siiLru'ests.  Here  lie  comes,  ^vitll  twi 
his  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  less  like  a 
is  not  every  trait  of  his  marked  with  thought 
This  was  not  the  way  Tom's  father  read  Fossb 
was  no  time  to  discuss  the  point  further. 

"A  letter  for  each  of  you,"  said  Sir  Brook, 
and  then  taking  out  a  cigar,  he  strolled  down 
they  were  engaged  in  reading. 

<<  We  have  got  a  tenant  at  last,''  said  L 
Dublin  house-agent  has  found  sonCie  one  who  wi 
as  it  stands ;  and  now,  to  think  of  my  voyage.'' 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

A    LUNCHEON    AT    TflE    PRIOR 

[t  was  well  for  poor  Lendrick  that  he  was  not 
rreat  change  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  had  b 
lis  once  home.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the  * 
here  was  but  very  little  left  beyond  the  natural 
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to  represent  a  stiff  country,  and  offer  all  the  features  of  a 
steeple-chase. 

It  needed  not  the  assurance  of  Mr  Kimball,  the  house-agent, 
to  proclaim  that  his  client  was  very  unlike  the  last  occupant  of 
the  place.  ^^  He  was  no  recluse,  no  wretched  misanthropist, 
iiiding  his  discontent  amongst  shrubs  and  forcing-beds  ;  he  w.is 
a  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  with  knowledge  of  life  and 
its  requirements.  He  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Now,  the  last  phrase — and  he  invariably  made  it  his  perora- 
tion— ^has  a  very  wide  and  sweeping^  acceptation.     It  appeals 
to  the  neighbourhood  with  all  the  charms  that  pertain  to  social 
intercourse ;  a  guest  the  more  and  a  host  the  more  are  no  small 
claims  in  small  places.     It  appeals  to  the  Parson,  as  another 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  draughts  of  benevolence.     To  tliu 
Doctor  it  whispers  fees  and  familiar  dinners.     Qalen  knows 
that  the  luckiest  of  men  cure  not  exempt  from  human  ills,  and 
that  gout  comes  as  a  frequent  guest  where  the  cook  is  good  and 
the  wine  tempting;  and  the  Butcher  himself   revels  in  the 
thou^t  of  a  "  good  family "  that  consumes  sirloins  and  forc- 
.  stalls  sweetbreads. 

It  was  somewhat  trying  to  young  Tom  Lendrick,  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  Nest  to  fetch  away  some  remnants  of  fishing- 
tackle  he  had  left  there,  to  hear  these  glowing  anticipations  of 
the  new-comer,  so  evidently  placed  in  contrast  with  the  quiet 
and  inexpensive  life  his  father  had  led.  How  unlike  were  his 
father,  and  this  "  acquisition  to  any  neighbourhood,"  was  im- 
pressed upon  him  at  any  moment !  How  could  a  life  of  unob- 
trusive kindness,  of  those  daily  ministerings  to  poor  men's 
^ants,  compete  with  the  glitter  and  display  which  were  to 
sdom  a  neighbourhood  ? 

Already  were  people  beginning  to  talk  of  Lendrick  as  odd, 
Gccentric,  peculiar ;  to  set  down  his  finest  qualities  as  strange 
traits  of  a  strange  temperament,  and  rather,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  themselves  credit  for  the  patience  and  forbearance  whicli 
they  had  shown  to  one  who,  after  all,  was  "  simply  an  egotist." 
Yes,  such  are  not  unfrequent  judgments  in  this  same  ^vorld 
of  ours ;  and  if  you  would  have  men's  suffrages  for  the  good 
yon  do,  take  care  that  you  do  it  conventionally.  Be  in  all 
tUiigs  like  those  around  you  j  and  if  there  be  a  great  man  in 
joar  vicinity,  whenever  a  doubt  arises  in  your  mind  as  to  ati^ 
conne  of  action,  do  as  you  may  imagine  he  migjbt  do. 
Yonnur  Leodrick  came  away  not  a  little  diftgoaltodi'myS^i  ^itaft 


stricken  hearts,  the  "wail  of  the  friendles.' 
heard  not  tliese,  and  lie  returned  to  town  >\ 
and  resentment  against  the  worhl  he  had  n 

*^  How  absurd  it  is  in  old  Fussbrooke,"  tl 
saying  money  cannot  do  this,  that,  and  t' 
do  evorytliing.  It  does  not  alone  make  a 
and  influentiali  but  it  gains  him  the  praisi 
kind  and  generoui.  Look  at  my  poor  fa 
a  thoqght  but  for  others,  who  postponed  '. 
him ;  and  yet  here  is  some  one,  whose  ver 
more  eagerly  looked  for,  more  ardently  de; 
be  were  it  to  be  announced  to-morrow  he 
live  amongst  them.  What  nonsense  it 
world  carea  for  any  qualities  save  those  i 
am  only  amftied  how  a  man  could  have  see 
Sir  Brodc  and  gained  so  little  by  his  experi 

It  WAS  in  this  mood  he  got  back  to  th 
humUe  aubmrb  called  Cullen's  Wood,  wher 
him.  It  ii  not  impossible  that  the  dispari 
in  thia  world  are  just  as  beneficial,  just  as 
boundless  variety  and  change  we  find  in  na 
drick'a  depression,  almost  disgust  with  life 
that  bright,  hopeful,  happy  spirit,  which  1 
sunlight  on  eveiy  path  to  be  travelled 

Ho  bad  received  oood  news,  or  what  h 
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''And  what  do  yon  mean  to  do,  sir  1"  asked  Tom,  Muntly. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  two  courses ;  my  first  thought  was 
to  make  a  formal  conveyance  of  the  Mine  to  you  and  your  sister, 
for  your  joint  use  and  benefit  This  done,  and  I  standing  aloof 
from  all  possible  interest  in  it,  I  bethought  me  of  a  loan  to  be 
raised  on  the  security  of  the  property — not  publicly,  not  gener- 
ally, but  amongst  your  father's  friends  and  a\  cll-wLsLers — begin  • 
ning  with  the  neighbourhood  where  he  has  lived  so  long,  and 
around  which  he  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  such  benefits  as  needs 
must  ripen  in  gratitude." 

"  Indulge  no  delusions  on  that  score,  sir.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  county,  except  old  Mills  the  vicar  perhaps,  has  a  good 
word  for  us  ;  and  as  to  going  to  one  of  them  for  assistance,  I'd 
nther  sweep  a  crossing.  You  shake  your  head.  Sir  Brook,  and 
you  smile  at  my  passionate  denunciation;  but  it  is  true,  every 
word  of  it  I  heard,  in  the  few  hours  I  spent  there,  scores  of 
stories  of  my  poor  father's  eccentricity — his  forgetfulness,  his 
absence,  and  what  not — but  never  a  syllable  of  his  noble  liber- 
ality, his  self-sacrifice,  or  his  gentleness.'' 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly,  "  when  you 
bave  lived  to  one-half  my  age  you  will  discover  that  the  world 
is  not  so  much  cursed  witli  ill-nature  ns  with  levity,  and  that 
when  men  talk  disparagiugly  of  their  fellows,  they  do  so  rather 
to  seem  witty  than  to  be  just.  There  was  not,  perliJips,  one  of 
those  who  tried  to  raise  a  laugh  at  your  father's  oddities,  or  who 
MBomed  to  be  droll  at  his  expense,  who  would  not  in  a  serious 
mood  have  conceded  to  him  every  good  and  great  trait  of  his 
nature.  The  first  step  in  worldly  knowledge  is,  to  rise  above  all 
consideration  of  light  gossip.  Take  my  word  for  it,  wo  often 
C(mfirm  men  in  wrong  thinking  by  opposition,  who,  if  left  to 
themselves  and  their  own  hearts,  would  review  their  judgments, 
snd  even  retract  them." 

Tom  took  a  hasty  turn  up  and  down  the  room  ;  a  ready  reply 
was  on  his  lip,  indeed  it  was  with  difficulty  he  repressed  it,  but 
k  did  80,  and  stood  in  seeming  acquiescence  to  what  he  had 
heard.  At  last  he  said,  *'  And  ^e  other  plan.  Sir  Brook — what 
was  that]"' 

"  Perhaps  a  more  likely  one,  Tom,"  said  the  old  man,  cliccr- 

folly.     *'  It  was  to  apply  diroctly  to  your  grandfather,  a  man 

whose  great  intelligence  would  enable  him  to  examine  a  project 

with  whose  details  Iw  had  not  ever  before  versed  \mi\ac\l^  ^A 

ask  whether  bo  would  not  make  the  advance  -v^'^i  t^cwckx^  o\k 
mortgage  or  omerwisc, " 


]()!  >^Ul   ]\\ICU)K    rOssmiOOKE. 

'*  I  dtm't  think  Tel  like  to  ;ii>k  liiiii,"  said  Tom,  with  a  griiii 
smile. 

**  The  proposal  could  come  from  me,"  said  Sir  Brook,  proudly, 
"  if  ho  would  graciously  accord  me  an  interview." 

Tom  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile,  for  he  thought,  if  such  » 
meeting  wore  to  take  i)lace,  what  he  would  give  to  be  au  unseen 
witness  of  it :  to  watch  the  duel  between  antagonists  so  diffe^ 
ent,  and  whose  weapons  were  so  unlike. 

**My  sister  knows  him  better  than  any  of  us,"  said  Tom  at 
last ;  **  might  I  consult  her  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any  success 
with  him  1 " 

"  By  all  means  ;  it  is  what  I  would  have  myself  advised." 

"  I  will  do  so  then  to-day.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  see  her 
yesterday ;  but  I  will  go  to-day,  and  report  progress  when  I 
come  back.  I  have  a  long  budget  for  her,"  added  he,  with  a 
sigh — **a  catalogue  of  all  the  things  I  am  not  going  to  do.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  a  medallist,  nor  wun  a  fcllowshii>,  nor  even 
be  a  doctor ;  it  will,  however,  give  me  great  courage  if  I  can 
say,  I'll  be  a  miner." 

Tom  Lendrick  was  right  when  he  said  he  should  have  gone 
to  see  Ids  sLster  on  tlie  day  before,  though  lie  was  not  fuHy 
aware  how  right.  The  Chief  Baron,  in  laying  do^vii  a  few  rules 
for  Lucy's  guidance,  made  a  point  of  insisting  that  she  should 
only  receive  visitors  on  one  day  of  the  week  ;  and  in  this  regu- 
lation he  included  even  her  brother.  So  averse  was  the  old  man 
to  be  exposed  to  even  a  i)assing  meeting  with  strangers,  that  on 
these  Tuesdays  he  either  kept  his  room  or  retired  to  a  little 
garden  of  wliich  he  kept  the  key,  and  from  whose  predncts  all 
were  rigorously  excluded. 

Well  knowing  her  brother's  impatience  of  anything  like  re- 
stricted liberty,  and  how  rapidly  he  would  connect  sucli  an 
injunction  as  this  v.ith  a  life  of  scmtude  and  endurance,  Lucy 
took  care  to  make  the  time  of  receiving  him  appear  a  matter  of 
her  own  choice  and  cniivenience,  and  at  the  time  of  parting 
would  say,  "  Oood-byc  till  Tuesday,  Tom ;  don't  forget  Tuesday, 
for  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  alone,  and  to  ourselves."  He  tbe 
more  easily  believed  this,  that  on  these  same  Tuesdays  the 
whole  place  seemed  deserted  and  desolate.  The  grave-looking 
man  in  black,  who  preceded  him  up  the  stairs,  ushered  him 
along  the  corridor,  and  finally  announced  him,  awaited  him  like 
a  piece  of  machiner}^  repeating  every  movement  and  gesture 
"with  an  imbroken  uniformity,  and  giving  him  to  uiderstand 
^at  not  only  Ids  coming  \7aa  exp^cX^)  W\i  ^  the  detaib  of 
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lis  reception  had  been  carefully  prescribed  and  determined 

on. 

"As  I  follow  that  fellow  along  the  passage,  Lucy,"  said  Tom, 
one  day,  "  I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  experience  every  scnsa- 
tion  of  a  man  going  to  be  hanged — his  solemn  face,  his  measured 
tread,  the  silence,  and  the  gloom — only  needing  pinioned  arms 
to  make  the  illusion  perfect." 

"  Tie  them  around  me,  dearest  Tom,"  said  she,  laughing,  and 
drawing  him  to  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa ;  ''  and  remember," 
added  she,  *'  you  have  a  long  day.  Your  sentence  will  not  come 
off  for  another  week ; "  and  thus  jestingly  did  she  contrive  to 
time  his  coming  without  ever  letting  him  know  the  restrictions 
that  defined  his  visits. 

Now,  the  day  before  this  conversation  between  Sir  Brook 
and  Tom  took  place,  being  a  Tuesday,  Lucy  had  watched  long 
and  anxiously  for  his  coming.  She  knew  he  had  gone  down  to 
Killaloe  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  but  he  had  assured  her  he 
would  be  back  and  be  with  her  by  Tuesday.  Lucy's  life  was 
far  from  unhappy,  but  it  was  one  of  unbroken  uniformity,  and 
the  one  sole  glimpse  of  society  was  that  meeting  witli  her 
brother,  whose  wayward  thoughts  and  capricious  notions  im- 
parted to  all  he  said  a  something  striking  and  amusing.  He 
usually  told  her  how  his  week  had  been  passed — where  he  had 
been,  and  with  whom — and  she  had  learned  to  know  his  com- 
panions, and  ask  after  them  by  name.  Her  chief  interest  was, 
however,  about  Sir  Brook,  from  whom  Tom  usually  brought  a 
few  lines,  but  always  in  an  unsealed  envelope,  inscribed,  "  By 
the  favour  of  Mr  Lendrick,  jun." 

How  often  would  Tom  quiz  her  about  the  respectful  devotion 
of  her  old  admirer ;  and  jestingly  ask  her  if  she  could  consent 
to  marry  him  ?  **  I  know  he'll  ask  you  the  question  one  of 
these  days,  Lucy,  and  it's  your  own  fault  if  you  give  him  such 
encouragement  as  may  mislead  him."  And  then  they  would 
talk  over  the  romance  of  the  old  man's  nature,  wondering 
whether  the  real  world  would  be  rendered  more  tolerable  or 
the  reverse  by  that  ideal  tone  which  so  imaginative  a  tempera- 
ment could  give  it.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  sjiid  Tom,  one  day, 
"  that  I  can  see  all  the  weakness  of  his  character  wherever  my 
own  interests  do  not  come  ?  but  the  moment  he  presents  before 
me  some  bright  picture  of  a  splendid  future,  a  great  name  to 
achieve,  a  great  fortune  to  make,  that  moment  he  takes  me 
capdye,  and  I  i^;ard  him  not  as  a  visionary  or  a  dreamer,  but  as 
a  man  o(  oomamimte  abrewdneas  and  great  lLno\;\edL%<^  ^l^^«^ 


^  ii()I)e  iiiai  Jie  iniglit  bo  soon  Jigaiii  seen  on 
1(1  so  inui'Ii  orntimciitcd  by  his  eloquence  aiu 
;io  new.spai)crs,  too,  witli  a  licklcnuss  tlmt  see 
variable  feature,  spoke  most  ilatteriugly  of  liis 
aced  his  name  beside  those  who  had  conferred  1 
I  the  judgeship. 

''It  ia  neatly  worded,  Lucy,"  said  the  old  m 
e  paper  on  which  the  address  was  written ;  '*  ai 
at  Qommrm  me  with  Mansfield  is  able  aa  well  a 
ansfield  and  myself  understood  how  there  sta 
ritten  law  that  higher,  greater,  grander  law,  tl 
a  heaii  of  all  humanity,  in  the  hope  of  an  etem 
ait  above  every  technicality,  by  the  intense  df 
would  have  been,  however,  no  more  than  fair  '• 
ol^  to  an  intellect  the  equal  ol  Mansfield,  I  broi 
bidi  Mansfield  had  not,  and  a  manner  which,  ii 
urts  of  royalty,  is  aeldom  met  with  on  the  Ben 
dte  like  that  pluase, '  the  rapid  and  unerring  glan< 
nkine  was  brilliant  for  a  Scotchman,  but  a  bri 
in  ii  bat  a  third-rate  Irishman.  They  who 
ight  have  known  as  much.  I  am  better  plea 
nrds,  <the  noble  dignity  of  Lord  Eldon.'  The 
ere,  ihoy  indeed  have  hit  upon  a  chaiacteristi 
tore  seemed  to  have  created  the  judicial  elem 
gre&    It  would  be  the  vulsaritv  of  modestv  tc 
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Lucj.  I  mean  to  add  the  force  of  my  presence  to  the  vigour 
of  my  sentiments.  I  have  bethought  me  of  inviting  those  who 
have  signed  this  document  to  lundieon  here ;  and  it  may  pro- 
bably be  in  the  large  drawing-room  that  I  shall  deliver  this 
reply.  If  not,  it  may  possibly  be  in  my  court  before  rising — 
I  have  not  folly  determined."  So  saying,  he  arose,  and  with 
feeble  steps — assisting  himself  as  he  went  by  the  table,  and 
then  grasping  a  chair — ^he  moved  slowly  across  the  room.  8he 
knew  him  too  well  to  dare  to  offer  her  arm,  or  appear  in  any 
way  to  perceive  his  debility.  That  he  felt,  and  felt  bitterly, 
"  the  curse  of  old  age,"  as  he  once  profanely  called  it,  might  be 
marked  in  the  firm  compression  of  his  lips  and  the  stem  frown 
that  settled  on  him,  while,  as  he  sank  into  a  seat,  a  sad  weary 
sigh  declared  the  utter  exhaustion  that  overcame  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  some  minutes  that  he  rallied  sufficiently 
to  unroll  his  manuscript  and  adjust  his  spectacles.  The  still- 
ness in  the  room  was  now  perfect ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  save 
the  faint  hum  of  a  bee  which  had  strayed  into  the  room,  and 
was  vaguely  floating  about  to  find  an  exit  Lucy  sat  in  an 
attitude  of  patient  attention — ^her  hands  crossed  before  her,  and 
her  eyes  slightly  downcast. 

A  faint  low  cough,  and  he  began,  but  in  a  voice  tremulous 
and  faint,  "  '  Mr  Chief  Sergeant,  and  Qentlcmen  of  the  Bar ' — 
do  you  hear  me,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  hear  you," 

"  I  will  try  to  be  more  audible ;  I  will  rest  for  a  moment." 
He  laid  his  paper  on  his  knees,  closed  his  eyes,  and  sat  im- 
movable for  some  seconda 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  to  the  intense  stillness  was 
added  a  sense  of  expectancy,  the  honeysuckle  that  grew  across 
the  window  moved,  the  frtdl  branches  gave  way,  and  a  merry 
voice  called  out, — "  Scene  the  first :  a  young  lady  discovered  at 
luncheon !"  and  with  a  spring  Tom  Lendrick  bounced  into  the 
room,  and,  ere  her  cry  of  alarm  had  ended,  was  clasping  his 
sister  in  his  arms. 

•*  Oh,  Tom,  dearest  Tom,  why  to-day  1  Grandpapa — grand- 
papa is  here,"  sighed  she,  rather  than  whispered,  in  his  car. 

The  young  man  started  back,  more  struck  by  the  emotion 
she  had  shown  than  by  her  woids,  and  the  Chief  Baron  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  a  manner  of  blended  courtesy  and 
dignity,  sayings  ^*  I  am  glad  to  know  you.  Your  sister's  brother 
must  be  veiy  welcome  to  me." 

**1  wish  I  could  make  a  proper  excuse  tot  \!b^  m^^  ^ 
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entrj',  sir.  First  of  all,  I  thought  Lucy  was  alone  j  and  se- 
condly  " 

**  Never  mind  the  second  plea;  I  submit  to  a  verdict  on  the 
first,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling. 

"  Tom  forgot ;  it  wjis  Tuesday  was  his  day,'*  began  Lucy. 

"  I  have  no  day ;  days  nre  all  alike  to  me,  Lucy.  My  occu- 
pations of  Monday  could  be  transferred  to  a  JS«aturday,  or,  if 
need  be,  postjmned  indefinitely  beyond  it." 

"  The  glorioiLs  leisure  of  the  fortunate,"  said  the  Judge,  with 
a  peculiar  smile. 

"  Or  the  vacuity  of  the  unlucky,  possibly,"  said  Tom,  with 
an  easy  laugh. 

"  At  all  events,  young  gentleman,  you  carry  your  load 
jauntily." 

"  One  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  I  never  knew  it  was  a  load. 
I  have  always  paraded  in  heavy  marching  order,  so  that  I  don't 
mind  the  weight  of  my  pack." 

For  the  first  time  did  the  old  man's  features  relax  into  a 
look  of  kindly  meaning.  To  find  the  youth  not  merely  equal 
to  appreciate  a  figure  of  speech,  but  able  to  c^rry  on  the  illus- 
tration, seemed  so  to  identify  him  with  his  own  blood  and 
kindred  that  the  old  Judge  felt  himself  instinctively  drawn 
towards  him. 

"  Lucy,  help  your  brother  to  something ;  there  was  an  excel- 
lent curry  there  a  while  ago — if  it  be  not  cold." 

**  I  have  set  my  affections  on  tliat  cold  beef.  It  seems  to  me 
an  age  since  I  have  seen  a  real  sirloin." 

A  slight  twitch  crossed  the  Judge's  face — a  pang  he  felt  at 
what  might  be  an  insinuated  reproach  at  his  inhospitality ;  and 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  almost  apology,  "We  see  no  one — absolutely 
no  one — here.  Lucy  resigns  herself  to  the  companionship  of  a 
very  dreary  old  man  whom  all  else  have  forgotten." 

"  Don't  say  so,  grandpai)a,  on  tlie  day  when  such  a  testi- 
mony of  esteem  and  afi*ection  reaches  you." 

Young  Lendrick  looked  up  from  his  plate,  turning  his  eyes 
first  towards  his  sister,  then  towtirds  his  grandfather ;  his  glance 
was  so  palpably  an  interrogatory,  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 
Perhaps  the  old  man's  first  impulse  was  not  to  reply ;  but  his 
courtesy  or  his  vanity,  or  a  blending  of  both,  carried  the  day, 
and  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  much  feeling,  "  Your  sister  refers  to 
an  address  I  have  just  received — an  address  which  the  Irish  Bar 
have  deemed  proper  to  transmit  to  me  with  their  congratulations 
y  recovery.    It  is  as  gratifying,  it  \ft  ;»  fiafctenng^  as  she 
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sajs.  317  brethren  have  shown  that  they  can  rise  above  all 
consideration  of  sect  or  party  in  tendering  their  esteem  to  a 
man  whom  no  administration  has  ever  been  able  to  convert 
into  a  partisan." 

"  But  you  have  always  been  a  Whig,  sir,  haven't  you  1"  said 
Tom,  bluntly. 

'^  I  have  been  a  Whig,  sir,  in  the  sense  that  a  King  is  a 
Hoyalist,''  said  the  old  man,  haughtily;  and  though  Tom  felt 
sorely  provoked  to  reply  to  this  pretentious  declaration,  he  only 
gave  a  wicked  glance  at  his  sister,  and  drank  off  his  wine. 

''  It  was  at  the  moment  of  your  unexpected  appearance," 
continued  the  Judge,  ^  that  I  was  discussing  with  your  sister, 
whether  my  reply  to  this  compliment  would  come  better  if  de- 
livered here,  or  from  my  place  on  the  Bench." 

*^  I'd  say  from  the  Bench,"  said  Tom,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
another  slice  of  beef. 

The  old  man  gave  a  short  cough,  with  a  start  The  audacity 
of  tendering  advice  so  freely  and  positively  overcame  him,  and 
his  colour,  faint  indeed,  rose  to  his  withered  cheek,  and  his  eye 
glittered  as  he  said,  "  Might  I  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  Uie 
reasons  which  have  led  you  to  this  opinion  ?" 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Tom,  in  a  careless  off-hand  way,  "  I  take 
it  the  thing  would  have  more — what  shall  I  say  ?-— dignity ; 
secondly,  the  men  who  have  signed  the  address  might  feel  they 
were  treated  with  more  consideration ;  and  lastly — it's  not  a 
V617  good  reason,  but  I  am  bound  to  own  it — I'd  like  to  hear 
it  myself,  which  I  could  if  it  were  delivered  in  public,  but 
which  I  am  not  so  likely  to  do  if  spoken  here." 

"Oh,  Tom,  dear  Tom!"  whispered  his  sister,  in  dismay 
at  a  speech  so  certain  to  be  accepted  in  its  least  pleasing 
signification. 

"  You  have  already  to-day  reminded  me  of  my  deficiencies 
in  hospitality,  sir.  This  second  admonition  was  uncalled  for. 
It  is  happy  for  me  that  ray  defence  is  unassailable.  It  is  happy 
for  i/oii  that  your  impeachment  is  unwitnessed." 

"  You  have  mistaken  me,  sir,"  said  Tom,  eagerly.  "  I  never 
thought  of  reflecting  on  your  hospitality.  I  simply  meant  to 
say,  that  as  I  find  myself  here  to-day  by  a  lucky  accident,  I 
scarcely  look  to  Fortune  to  do  me  such  another  good  turn  in  a 
huny." 

"  Your  father's  fauU — a  fault  that  would  have  shipwrecked 
fourfold  more  ability  than  ever  he  possessed — ^was  a  tinddity 
that  went  to  veij  cowardice.    He  hsA  no  iai\k  m  \^icaiiS&.)  ^acL^ 
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]io  inspired  no  confidence  in  others.  Yours  is,  if  possible,  8 
worse  failing.  You  have  boldness  without  knowledge.  Yov 
liave  the  rashness  that  provokes  a  peril,  and  no  part  of  the 
skill  that  teaches  how  to  meet  it.  It  was  with  a  wise  pre* 
science  that  I  saw  we  should  not  be  safe  company  for  cod 
other." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and,  motioning  back  Lucy  as  she  ap 
proached  to  offer  her  arm,  he  tottered  from  the  room,  to  al 
Mcuniing  more  overcome  by  passion  than  even  by  years  and 
infirmity. 

*'  Well !"  said  Tom,  as  he  threw  his  napkin  on  the  table,  auc 
]>ushed  his  chair  back,  ^*  I'll  be  shot' if  I  know  how  I  provoked 
that  burst  of  anger,  or  to  what  I  owe  that  very  neat  and  candid 
appreciation  of  my  character." 

Lucy  threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and,  bending  over  hii 
shoulder  till  her  face  touched  his  own,  said,  ''  Oh,  my  dearest 
Tom,  if  you  only  knew  how  nervous  and  susceptible  he  is,  ii 
part  from  his  nature,  but  more,  far  more,  from  suffering  and 
sorn)w !  Left  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  bitter  thoughts  foi 
years,  without  one  creature  to  whisper  a  kind  word  or  a  hopefu 
thought,  is  it  any  wonder  if  his  heart  has  begun  to  consume 
itself?" 

''Devilish  bitter  diet  it  must  find  it!  Pass  me  over  the 
madeira,  Lucy.  I  mean  to  have  my  last  glass  to  the  old  gen- 
tlcniau's  health  and  better  temper." 

"  He  has  moments  of  noble  generosity  that  would  win  al 
your  love,"  said  she,  enthusiastically. 

**  You  have  a  harder  lot  than  ever  I  thought  it,  my  pooi 
Lucy,"  said  he,  looking  into  her  eyes  with  an  affectionate  solici 
tiulc.     '*  Tills  is  so  uulike  our  old  home." 

^^Oh,  so  unlike !"  said  she;  and  her  lip  quivered  and  hci 
eyes  grew  glazy. 

''And  can  you  bear  it,  girl?  does  it  not  seem  to  you  like  ( 
servitude  to  put  up  with  such  causeless  passion — such  capriciom 
anger  as  this?" 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  If  it  be  your  woman's  nature  enables  you  to  do  it,  all  I  car 
say  is,  I  don*t  envy  you  your  sex." 

"  But,  Tom,  remember  his  years — ^remember  his  age." 

"  By  Jove,  he  took  good  care  to  remind  me  of  my  own  !— 
not  that  he  was  so  far  wrong  in  what  he  said  of  me,  Lucy.  ] 
felt  all  the  while  he  had  *  hit  the  blot,'  and  I  would  have  owned 
'^  too,  it  be  liodn't  taken  himseli  off  bo  c\m<iV3cs." 
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*^  If  you  had,  Tom — ^if  you  hod  s&id  but  one  word  to  tliis 
purport — ^you  would  liave  seen  how  nobly  forgiving  he  could 
be  in  an  instant" 

"^  Foigiving — humph  I  I  don*t  think  the  forgiveness  was  to 
have  come  from  Aim." 

'^  Sir  William  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  Miss  Lucy,"  said 
the  butler,  entering  hastily. 

"  I  must  go,  Tom — gocxi-bye.  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow 
— to-night  if  I  can— good-bye,  my  dearest  brother ;  be  sure  to 
come  on  Tuesday — mivd  Tuesday.  You  will  be  certain  to  find 
me  alone." 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

THE    FIB8T    LETTER    HOME. 

The  post  of  the  morning  after  the  events  of  our  last  chapter 
brought  Lucy  a  letter  from  her  father.  It  was  the  first  since 
his  departure.  What  chapters  in  life  are  these  first  letters  after 
absence !  how  do  they  open  to  us  glimpses  of  not  only  new 
scenes  and  incidents,  but  of  emotions  and  sentiments  which, 
while  we  had  relied  upon  them,  wc  had  never  so'  palpably  re- 
alised before!  There  is  such  ecstasy  in  thinking  that  time 
and  space  are  no  barriers  against  love,  and  that,  even  as  we 
read,  the  heart  that  sent  the  message  is  beating  with  afiectiou 
for  us. 

Lendrick's  letter  to  his  daughter  was  full  of  fondness ;  her 
image  had  evidently  gone  with  him  through  all  the  changes  of 
the  voyage,  and  their  old  home  mingled  in  every  thought  of  the 
new  life  before  him.  It  was  plain  enough  how  unwillingly  he 
turned  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and  how  far  rather  he 
would  revel  in  the  scenes  around  the  Shannon  than  turn  to  the 
solitary  existence  that  awaited  him  beyond  the  seas. 

"  I  console  myself,  dear  Lucy,"  wrote  he,  "  as  well  as  I  jnay, 
by  thinking  that  in  my  great  sacrifice  I  have  earned  the  love  of 
my  father — ^thatlove  from  which  I  have  lived  so  long  estranged, 
and  for  which  my  heart  had  never  ceased  to  yearn ;  and  I  de- 
light to  think  how  by  this  time  you  must  have  grown  into  his 
heart,  soothed  many  a  care  for  him,  and  imparted  \ic^\a&w&\mp| 
life  tb^  tUcaaiBg  of  that  blight  hopefulnesa  w\i\<c3ol  ^^^  ^N«QL^ 
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vuuiu   1   jKirtiiko  in  any  of  tbt.'  various  j 
fellow-voya^ors  bciruilcil  the  lumrs;  and  i 
j)itial>lc  state  of  sinking  daily  lower  and  . 
could  call  a  cause  for  the  depression. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  in  my  experiei 
deal  with  such  cases,  and  I  own  now  that 
their  intensity  nor  understood  their  impoi 
is  tnie,  go  to  the  vulgar  extent  of  calling  tl 
I  did  the  next  worse  thing — ^I  treated  thei 
on  over-easy  existence — of  a  placid  friction 

''With  mudh  shame  do  I  rbcall  how  often 
poor  Bofferera  on  the  vast  space  that  sepan 
sorrow.  There  is  no  unreality,  dearest  Lucy, 
comes  the  brain,  that  thought  is  all  but  ma 
the  heart  that  the  whole  wish  is  for  death, 
fluences  in  our  nature  than  those  that  work 
blood,  and  the  maladies  of  these  have  but  o 

^  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  a 
took  the  kindest  interest  in  me.  If  he  cor 
tunly  did  mudh  to  console  me.  He  was  a 
gazetted  on  the  commander-in-chiefs  staff, 
board  of  us  in  the  Downs  from  a  fricm^^  ^ — 
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'^  I  am  SO  unused  to  being  singled  out  by  a  stranger  as  tbc 
object  of  attentions,  that  I  never  fully  got  over  tbc  surprise 
'which  this  young  n^an's  attachment  to  me  inspired  ;  and  I  am 
not  using  too  strong  a  word,  Lucy,  when  I  call  it  attachment; 
There  might  have  been,  at  least  to  his  eyes,  something  in  our 
respective  fortunes  that  suggested  this  drawing  towards  me. 
AMiu  knows  whether  he,  too,  might  not  have  parted  from  a 
loved  borne  and  friends ! 

'*  ^Vhen  he  came  first  on  board  his  manner  was  wild — almost 
incoberent ;  he  ran  here  and  there,  like  one  in  search  of  somo- 
thing  or  of  somebody,  but  whose  name  he  had  forgotten. 
Indeed,  he  actually  startled  me  by  the  eagerness  with  which  ho 
:i>ldresded  me ;  and  when  I  informed  him  that  I  was  alone,  quite 
alone,  and  as  friendless  as  himself,  on  board,  I  thought  he 
voold  have  fainted  In  all  this  suffering  and  emotion  I  sus- 
pected that  I  found  what  led  him  to  a  companionship  with  one 
as  sorrow-stricken  as  himself. 

*'As  it  was,  there  was  no  care  he  did  not  bestow  on  me. 
My  own  dear  boy  liimself  could  not  have  nursed  mo  more 
tenderly,  nor  tried  to  rally  my  spirits  with  more  affectionate 
Bolicitude.  He  read  for  me,  played  chess  with  me,  he  even 
lent  himself  to  the  sort  of  reading  I  liked  best,  to  become  more 
cunii)anionable  to  me,  withdrawing  all  this  while  from  the  gay 
and  pleasant  society  of  young  fellows  like  himself.  In  a  word, 
Lucy,  by  his  devotion  to  me,  he  sent  through  my  heart  a  lurk- 
iiig  thouglit,  almost  like  a  hope,  that  I  must  somehow  have 
certain  qualities  for  which  the  world  at  large  had  not  yet 
credited  me,  which  could  make  me  of  interest  to  a  young 
hright-natured  creature,  fresh  to  life  and  all  its  enjoyments; 
and  from  the  self-esteem  of  this  notion  I  really  believe  I  drew 
inore  encouragement  than  from  any  amount  of  more  avowed 
^approbation. 

"  I  feel  I  am  not  wearying  you,  my  darling  Lucy,  by  dwell- 
ing even  with  prolixity  on  what  beguiled  the  long  hours  of 
iibsence,  the  weary,  weaiy  days  at  sea. 

"When  we  landed,  for  a  time  at  least,  I  only  met  him  now 
^nd  then ;  he  bad  his  duties  and  I  had  mine.  I  had  to  kiok 
<>ut  for  a  house.  My  predecessor's  family  arc  still  occupying 
the  official  residence,  and  have  begged  of  me  leave  to  remiiin 
^cre  a  little  longer.  I  had  my  visits  of  duty  or  compliment 
to  make,  and  a  whole  round  of  little  courtesies  to  perform,  for 
^bich  I  well  know  I  have  all  your  sympathy.  Every  one  was, 
^werer,  kind  and  polite,  some  were  even  friQuOAy.     l\i'i^^^^ 
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<|uite  persuaded  the   (l(»vernor  >vas  la!»()uriiiLr 
take,    r    waited    with    anxiety    as    tlio    diti'ere 
announced,    and   at   last   came    Colonel   and   . 
Colonel  being  Lady  Lendrick's  son   by  her 
what  relation  to  myself  all  my  skill  in  geneal 
pronounce. 

"  We  met,  however,  shook  hands  ver}'  cor 
the  honoor  to  conduct  Mrs  Sewell  to  table.  I . 
terribly  prone  to  first  impressions,  and  all  thos< 
regarding  the  Colonel  are  adverse.  He  is  a  tal 
easy  in  manner,  and  with  the  readiness  in  sp 
that  shows  familiarity  with  life.  He,  however, 
your  eyes  to  meet  his,  never  exchange  a  franl 
and  seems,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  be  j 
under  an  impatient  anxiety  to  be  somewhere 
he  stands  at  the  moment. 

"  He  asked  about  my  father,  and  never  wait 
and  he  laughingly  said,  with  a  bad  taste  that  e 
mother  and  he  never  could  "  hit  it  off"  togeth 

"  Mrs  Sewell  interested  me  more  than  her  I 
still  very  handsome  ;  she  must  at  one  time  ha^ 
beautifuL  She  is  very  gentle,  low-voiced,  an 
with  a  simplicity  that  even  I  can  detect  on] 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  world.      The  dread 
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finer  insight  into  human  motives  than  my  neighbours  ;  but  my 
old  craft  as  a  doctor  supplies  me  with  a  technical  skill  that  no 
aoqoaintance  with  the  mere  surface  life  of  the  world  could 
bare  given;  for  the  Medico  reads  mankind  by  a  stronger  and 
steadier  light  thou  ever  shone  out  of  conventionalities  or  social 
usages. 

"  *  We  are  on  our  way  to  England,  to  Ireland  perhaps,'  he 

said  to  me,  in  a  careless  way ;  but  she,  not  aware  of  his  speech, 

told  me  they  had  been  invited  to  the  Priory — a  piece  of  iu- 

fomiation  which  I  own  startled  me.     First  of  aU,  they  are  not 

hy  any  means  like  people  who  would  be  agreeable  to  my  father, 

nor,  so  far  as  I  can  guess,  are  they  persons  wlio  would  easily 

sacrifice  their  own  modes  of  life  and  habits  to  the  wishes  of  a 

recluse.     Least  of  all,  dearest  Lucy,  do  I  (lesire  this  lady  to  bo 

your  companion.     She  has,  I  see,  many  attractive  qualities ;  she 

may  have  others  as  good  and  excellent ;  but  if  I  do  not  greatly 

err,  her  whole  nature  and  being  are  in  subjection  to  a  very 

stem,  cold,  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  she  is  far  from  being 

all  that  she  should  be  with  such  gifts  as  she  possesses,  and 

farther  again  from  what  she  might  have  been  with  a  happier 

destiny  in  marriage. 

"  If  it  were  not  that  you  are  so  certain  to  meet,  and  not 
improbably  see  much  of  these  people,  I  should  not  have  filled 
so  much  of  my  letter  with  them ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  since  I 
saw  them  they  have  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts.  Our  rela- 
tionship— if  that  be  the  name  for  it — led  us  rapidly  into  con- 
riderable  intimacy;  he  brought  hia  children — two  lovely  girls, 
and  a  little  cherub  of  a  boy  of  three  years  old — to  see  me  yester- 
day, and  Mrs  Sewell  comes  to  take  me  to  drive  every  day  after 
luncheon.  She  expresses  the  most  ardent  desire  to  meet  you, 
and  says  she  knows  you  will  love  each  other.  She  carried  off 
your  picture  t'other  day,  and  I  was  in  real  terror  till  I  got  it 
back  again.  She  seemed  in  ecstasy  on  being  told  you  were 
living  with  your  grandfather ;  but  I  saw  a  look  she  shot  across 
to  her  husband  as  I  told  it,  and  I  saw  his  reply  by  another 
glance  that  revealed  to  me  how  my  tidings  had  caused  surprise, 
and  something  more  than  surprise. 

"  You  must  not  set  me  down  as  fanciful  or  captious,  dear 
Lucy;  but  the  simple  truth  is,  I  have  never  had  a  quiet  moment 
since  I  knew  these  people,  lliey  inspire  me  with  the  same  sort 
of  anxiety  I  have  often  felt  when,  in  the  course  of  my  profes- 
non,  some  symptom  has  supervened  in  a  case  not  very  ^\^  ox 
in  hadf,  but  still  such  us  I  liave  alwOi'^  lo\LsA\L^Tii^ 
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ing  ill  vciy  serious  coinbinatioiis.  It  is  therefore  the  Doctor  as 
much  as  tlic  Futher  thiit  takes  alarm  here. 

"  It  is  just  i)()ssiblo — mind  I  say  possible — that  I  am  a  little 
jealous  of  these  iScwelU,  for  they  have  already  seduced  from  me 
my  young  friend  Lionel,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  on  the  voyage. 
T  scarcc^ly  see  him  n«)\v,  lie  is  always  with  them  ;  .ind  ycstordny 
I  heard — it  may  nut  be  true — that  he  is  already  weary  of  Capo 
Town,  and  means  to  return  home  by  the  next  ship — that  is, 
along  with  the  SewelLs,  who  are  to  sail  on  Friday. 

*'  I  am  certain  that  Sewell  is  neither  a  good  nor  a  safe  com- 
panion for  a  young  fellow  so  bashful  and  unsuspecting  as  Lionel 
Trafford. 

"  Tliere  are  men  who  read  the  world  the  way  certain  dis- 
honest critics  quote  a  book  or  an  article,  by  extracting  all  that 
is  obj(^ctioiiablc,  and,  omitting  context  and  connection,  place 
passage  after  passage  in  quick  sequence.  By  such  a  process  as 
this,  human  life  is  a  pandemonium.  I  half  suspect  Sewell  to 
be  one  of  this  scornful  school  ;  and  if  so,  a  most  dangerous 
intimate.  The  heartfelt  racy  enjoyment  of  his  manner,  as  he 
records  some  trait  of  rascality  or  fraud,  is  not  more  marked 
than  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  he  receives  a  story 
that  bears  testimony  to  generosity  or  trustfulness,  throwing 
over  his  air  in  each  that  tone  of  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world  that  seems  to  stiy,  *  These  are  the  things  we  all  of  us 
know  well,  though  only  a  few  have  either  the  manliness  or  the 
honesty  to  declare  them  openly.* 

'*  I  may  have  tired  you  with  tlus  long  tirade,  my  dear  Lucy, 
but  I  am  poiu-hig  out  to  you  my  thoughts  as  they  come— come, 
t«>o,  out  of  the  fulness  of  much  reflection.  Remember,  too,  my 
sweet  child,  that  I  have  often  told  you,  *  It  is  just  some  half- 
dozen  people  with  whom  we  arc  intimate,  who  make  or  mar  our 
fate  in  life.'  Big  as  the  world  is,  we  play  a  very  small  game  in 
one  corner  of  the  board,  and  it  behoves  us  to  look  well  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  to  play  it 

**  Jf  I  am  jealous  of  the  Sewclls  for  having  robbed  me  of  my 
young  friend,  I  am  envious  of  hhnself  also,  for  he  is  going  back 
to  England — going  back  to  the  loved  faces  and  scenes  he  has 
left — going  back  to  Home.  There's  the  word,  Lucy,  that 
gathers  all  that  we  come  to  live  for,  when  life  reaUy  is  a 
blessing. 

"  It  would  seem  too  early  to  pronounce,  but  I  think  I  can 

already  sec  this  is  not  a  place  to  which  I  would  like  to  bring 

jrou;  but! will  not  prejudge  it.    It  may  be  that  time  wiU 
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reconcile  me  to  some  things  I  now  dislike  ;  it  may  be,  too,  that 
the  presence  of  my  own  around  me  will  dispose  me  to  take  a 
cheerier  view  of  much  that  now  depresses  me.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  am  employed  daring  the  whole  day,  and  never 
really  free  till  evening,  when  society  claims  mc.  This  latter  is 
my  only  severe  burden.  You  can  imagine  me  daily  dining  out, 
and  fancy  the  martyrdom  it  costs  me. 

"I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  of  you,  and  how  you  like  your 
new  Hfe — I  mean  how  you  bear  it.  Liking  is  not  the  word  for 
that  which  entails  separation.  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
love  my  father.  You  will  be  generous  towards  thotsc  traits 
which  the  host  of  mere  acquaintanceship  took  pleasure  in  ex- 
aggerating, and  you  will  be  fair  enough  not  to  misjudge  his 
great  qualities  because  of  certain  faults  of  tem^M^r.  He  has 
great  gifts,  Lucy;  and,  as  you  will  see,  the  two  pendulums  of 
f  his  nature,  heart  and  head,  swing  together,  and  he  is  as  noble 
I     in  sentiment  as  he  is  grand  in  actioiL 

"It  almost  consoles  ^e  for  separation  when  I  think  that  I 
liave  transferred  to  him  the  blessings  of  that  presence  that 
made  my  own  sunshine.  Mind  that  you  send  mo  a  diary  of 
jour  life.  I  want  your  whole  day ;  I  want  to  see  how  existence 
is  filled,  so  that  whenever  my  mind  flies  back  to  you  I  may  say, 
'  'She  is  in  her  garden — she  is  working — she  is  at  her  music — 
ahe  Is  reading  to  him.' 

"  It  was  a  mistake  to  send  me  here,  Luc}-.  Tliere  arc  men 
in  scores  who  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunities  of  such  a  ])lace, 
and  see  in  it  the  road  to  rapid  fortune.  I  only  look  at  one 
feature  of  it — the  banishment.  Not  that  by  nature  I  am  dis- 
contented— ^I  hope  and  believe  this  is  not  so — but  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  things  in  life  far  worse  than  poverty.  I  have 
not  the  same  dread  of  narrow  means  most  men  have.  I  do  not 
feel  depressed  in  spirit  when  I  lie  beneath  a  very  lunnblc  roof, 
and  sit  down  to  a  coarse  meal ;  nor  has  splendour  the  ])owcr  to 
exhilarate  or  elevate  me.  I  am  essentially  humble,  and  I  need 
nothing  that  is  not  generally  within  the  reach  of  the  humble  ; 
and  I  vow  to  you  in  all  truth,  I'd  rather  be  your  grandfather's 
gardener  than  be  the  governor  of  tins  great  colony.  There's  an 
ignoble  confession,  but  keep  it  for  youiself. 

"  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Tom  by  this  post,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  Mr  Dempster,  who  will  forward  it  if  he  should 
have  left  before  this.  It  distresses  me  greatly  when  I  think 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  him  any  definite  career  in  life 
before  we  parted    Mere  aptitude  has  no  valoe  ^\\i  >^<^  -^^xX^. 


Vnii  inuv  1)0  willing  and  ro;uly  tu  do  lli'ty  tilings,  but  som<^ 
foiirtli-ratc  fellow  who  kHOirs  how  to  do  one  will  beat  you.  Tli  c 
marketable  quality  in  life  is  skill ;  the  thing  least  iu  request  is 
genius.  Tom  Ijsls  this  harsh  le.sson  yet  to  leani,  but  Icani  it  he 
must,  for  the  world  i.s  a  schoolmaster  that  will  stand  no  skulk- 
ing, and  however  little  to  our  taste  be  its  tasks,  we  must 
come  up  when  called  on,  and  go  on  with  our  lesson  as  well  a-S 
we  may. 

"In  many  respects  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  was  an  unfortunate 
ccmipanion  for  him  to  have  chanced  upon.  A  man  of  consider- 
able resources,  who  liiis  employed  them  all  unprofitably,  is  J* 
bad  pilot.  Tlio  very  waywardness  of  such  a  nature  w^as  exactly 
the  quality  to  be  avoided  iu  Tom's  case ;  but  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Poverty  can  no  more  select  its  company  than  its 
climate  ;  and  it  would  have  been  worse  than  ungracious  to  have 
rejected  a  friends] lip  so  generously  and  freely  offered. 

*'  I  am  curious — I  am  more  than  curious,  I  am  anxious — to 
know  if  Tom  should  have  ever  met  my  father.  They  are  so 
intensely  alike  in  many  things,  that  I  fear  me  their  meeting 
could  not  lead  to  good.  I  know  well  that  Tom  resents,  and 
wvjuld  like  to  show  tJiat  he  resents,  w^hat  he  deems  the  harsh 
treatment  evinced  towards  me,  and  I  dread  .anything  like  in- 
terchange of  words  between  them.  My  whole  hope  is,  that  you 
would  prevent  such  a  mischance,  or,  if  it  did  occur,  voold  take 
measures  to  obviate  its  dangers. 

"  Tell  me  particularly  about  this  when  you  WTite.  Tell  mo 
also,  have  you  met  Laily  Lendrick,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  1 
J  have  ever  found  her  obliging  and  good-natured,  and  with 
many  (pialities  which  the  world  has  not  given  her  credit  for. 
Give  her  my  most  respectful  regaixls  when  you  see  her. 

"It  is  daybreak ;  the  hot  sun  of  Africa  is  already  glancing 
into  the  room,  and  I  must  conclude.  I  camiot  bear  to  think  of 
the  miles  these  lines  must  travel  ere  they  meet  you,  but  they 
will  be  with  ycai  at  last,  and  they  are  in  this  more  fortunate 
than  your  lovuig  father,  T.  L£NDJEIICK«'* 

Lucy  sat  long  pondering  over  this  letter.  She  read  it|  toa> 
again  and  again,  and  by  a  light  wldch  was  certainly  not  voucli- 
safed  to  him  who  wrote  it.  To  /////•  there  was  no  mysteiy  in 
Trafford\s  conduct.  It  was  plain  enough  he  had  gone  uut|  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  as  his  fellow-passenger.  His  despair — ^hsff 
WTetchedness — ^hls  devotion  to  her  father,  the  last  resonice  of 
that  disappointment  he  could  not  Bubdue— were  all  intelUgihk 
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enough.  Less  easy,  however,  to  read  the  sudden  attachment 
h  kd  formed  f <.)r  the  Sewells.  What  did  this  mean  1  Had  it 
&Qy  meaning  ?  and  if  so,  was  it  one  that  concerned  her  to  know  ? 
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"1  THINK  I  had  better  sec  him  myself,"  said  Fossbrookc, 
after  patiently  listening  to  Tom  Lendrick*s  account  of  his  meet- 
ing with  his  grandfather.  "  It  is  possible  1  may  be  able  to 
smooth  down  matters  a  little,  and  dispose  the  old  gentleman, 
besides,  to  accord  us  some  aid  in  our  Sardinian  project,  for  I 
have  resolved  upon  that,  Tom." 

"  Indeed,  sir ;  the  gold  mine  V* 

"  No,  the  lead — the  lead  and  silver.  In  the  rougli  calcula- 
tion I  made  last  night  on  this  slip  of  pajier,  I  see  my  way  to 
something  like  seven  thousand  a-ycar  to  begin  with;  untold 
wealth  will  follow.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven  products 
available — ^the  black  lead'  of  pencils  and  the  white  used  by 
painters  being  the  chief;  while  in  my  new  salt,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  «dl  the  *  pyro-chloride  of  plumbiuni,*  we  have  a 
sedative  that  will  allay  the  pangs  of  hydrophobia.'* 

"I  wish  it  would  quiet  the  Chief  Baron/'  muttered  Tom; 
and  Sir  Brook,  not  hearing  him  correctly,  continued, — 

"  I  think  so — I  think  the  Chief  Baron  eminently  calculated 
to  take  a  proper  estimate  of  ray  discovery.  A  man  of  line  in- 
tellect is  ever  ready  to  accept  truth,  albeit  it  come  in  a  shai)o 
and  through  a  channel  in  which  he  lias  himself  not  pursued  it. 
"Will  you  write  a  line  to  your  sister  and  ask  if  it  would  be  his 
lordship's  convenience  to  receive  me,  and  at  what  time?" 

**  Of  coarse,  sir,  whatever  you  wish,"  said  Tom,  in  some  con- 
fusion; ''but  might  I  ask  if  it  be  your  intention  to  ask  my 
grandfather  to  aid  me  with  his  purse  V 

*' Naturally.  I  mean  that  he  should,  by  advancing,  let  us 
KLj,  eight  hundred  pounds,  put  you  in  a  position  to  achieve  a 
speedy  fortune.  He  shall  see,  too,  that  our  first  care  has  been 
jotir  sister^f  interests.  Six-sixteenths  of  the  profits  fox  ^1\»^ 
json  9X9  to  he  hen;  three  each  wo  reserve  for  qwi«»^\n^  \  V 
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Rriii.iiniiiLC  Kiur  wVii  /«»nii  ji  rcsi-rve  fiiiul  for  c';i.^ualtics,  a  capital 
for  future  tlevclopuient,  and  a  sum  at  interest  to  jiay  superan- 
nuations, 'with  some  other  objects  that  you  will  lind  roughly 
jotted  down  here,  for  which,  however,  they  will  amply  suffice- 
I  take  it  his  lordship  knows  something  of  metallurgy,  Tom?" 

'•  I  helievc  he  knows  a  little  of  everything." 

**  Chemistry  1  feel  sure  he  must  have  studied." 

"  1  won't  answer  for  the  study;  but  you'll  find  that  when  yo'-^ 
come  to  talk  with  liim,  you'll  scarcely  wander  very  far  out  t»^ 
his  geography.     But  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  Tm  not  quit^^ 
easy  at  the  thought  of  asking  him  for  money." 

**It'3  not  money — at  least,  it's  no  gift — we  require  of  hini-  -^ 
AVe  are  in  ])ossession  of  a  scheme  certahi  to  secure  a  fortmie  ^^ 
AVe  know  wliere  a  treasure  lies  hid,  and  we  want  no  more  thai  "^^ 
the  cost  of  the  journey  to  go  and  fetch  it.  He  shall  be  mor^^ 
than  repaid.  The  very  disi)()sitions  we  make  in  your  sister^^^ 
favour  will  show  him  in  what  spirit  we  mean  to  deal  It  is  pos — ' 
sible — I  am  willing  to  own  it — it  is  possible  I  might  approach 
man  of  inferior  intelligence  with  distrust  and  fear,  but  in  com- 
ing before  T>aron  Lendrick  I  have  no  misgivings.  All  my  ex- 
perience of  life  has  shown  me  that  the  able  men  are  the  gener 
ous  men.  In  the  ample  stretch  of  their  minds  they  estimat 
mankind  by  larger  averages,  and  thus  they  come  to  see  that:^- 
there  is  plenty  of  good  in  human  nature." 

"  I  believe  the  old  .Judge  is  clever  enough,  and  some  speak: 
very  well  of  his  character ;  but  his  t^jmper — his  t<jmper  is  some— 
thing  that  would  swallow  up  all  the  fine  qualities  that  ever  wen? 
accorded  to  one  man ;  and  even  if  you  were  about  to  go  on  i»^ 
mission  I  liked  better,  I'd  say.  Don't  ask  to  see  him,  don't 
expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of  some  outrageous  aifront — somc- 
tliing  you  couldn't  bear  and  wouldn't  resent." 

"  I  have  never  yet  found  myself  in  the  predicament  you  speak 
of,"  said  Sir  l^rook,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily,  "  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  contingency  in  life  from  which  I  could  retreat  on 
account  of  its  perils.  It  may  be,  indeed  it  is  more  than  likely, 
from  what  you  t^U  me,  that  I  shall  make  no  api^eal  to  your 
grandfather  s  generosity ;  but  I  shall  see  him,  to  tender  your 
regrets  for  any  pain  you  may  have  caused  liim,  and  to  tell  also  so 
nnicli  of  our  future  intentiolis  as  it  is  becoming  the  head  of 
ycmr  house  should  hear.  I  also  desire  to  see  your  sister,  and 
say  good-bye." 

*'  Ask  her  to  let  me  do  so  too.     I  can't  go  avay  without 
feing  ber  q^n."    Tom  took  a  tarn  ox  \.\vo  >i\)  QA\d  down  the  • 
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room  as  though  he  had  not  made  up  liis  mind  whether  to  say 

soraetlung  or  uot.     He  looked  out  of  the  wiiuh)\v,  possibly  in 

search  of  something  to  distract  his  thoughts,  and  then  turning 
suddenly  about,  he  said,  *^  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  if  it  was . 
your  opinion — mind  I  don't  want  to  insinuate  that  it  ought  to 
^  or  even  that  it  is  my  own — but  that  if  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  my  sister  was  not  happy  with  my  gnind father — that  her 
^Ve  was  one  of  depression  and  suffering — what  would  you  say  to 
ier  coming  along  with  us  ? " 

"  To  Sardinia  !  Coming  to  Sardinia,  do  you  mean,  Tom  ] " 
^id  the  old  man  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  meant" 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  the  sort  of  life  that  lies  before  us  in 
tie  ishind — the  hardships,  tiic  dangers,  the  bitter  privations  wo 
shall  have  to  endure  ?  Is  it  to  these  we  can  invite  a  young  girl, 
trained  and  accustomed  to  every  elegance  and  every  comfort  i " 

"  She'd  not  shrink  from  her  share — that  much  I'll  warrant 
3r()U  ;  and  the  worst  roughing  of  that  rugged  life  would  be  easier 
to  bear  than  this  old  man's  humour." 

'•  No,  no ;  it  must  not  be  thought  of,"  said  Fossbrooke,  sternly. 
*' What  meaning  has  our  enterprise  if  it  l»c  not  to  secure  her 
future  fortune]  She  cannot — she  shall  not — pay  any  part  (»f 
the  ])rice.  Let  me  think  over  this,  Tom.  It  may  be  that  wo 
fuight  not  to  leave  her ;  it  may  be  that  we  should  hit  upon  some- 
thing nearer  home.  I  will  go  up  to  the  Castle  and  sec  the 
iceroy. 

He  made  a  light  grimace  .as  he  said  this.  Such  a  visit  wa?j 
by  no  means  to  his  taste.  If  there  was  anything  totally  repugnant 
to  his  nature,  it  was  to  approach  men  whom  he  had  known  as 
friends  or  intimates  with  anything  like  the  request  for  a  favour. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  invert  all  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  men  in  society.  The  moment  you  had  stooped  to  such 
a  step,  in  his  estimation  you  had  forfeited  all  right  to  that  con- 
dition of  equality  which  renders  intercourse  agreeable. 

"I  must  have  something  for  this  young  fellow — something 
that  may  enable  him  to  offer  his  sister  a  home  if  she  should  need 
it  I  will  accept  nothing  for  myself — on  that  I  am  determined. 
It  is  a  sorry  part  that  of  suppliant,  but  so  long  as  it  is  for 
another  it  is  endurable.  Not  that  I  like  it,  though — not  that 
It  sits  easy  on  me — and  I  am  too  old  to  acquire  a  new  manner." 
Thus  tnnttering  to  himself,  he  went  along  till  he  found  himself 
at  the  chief  entrance  of  the  Castle. 

^Toa  will  have  to  wait  on  Mr  Balfour^  ^^  \na  ^£afi^^\i^i^ 
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i.uii;,  me  door  opened,  and  Mr  Dalfo 
detain  you  sir,"  ]»egan  Sir  IJrook,  as 
hat.     "  Mr  Hcdfour,  I  believe." 

*^  You  are  right  as  to  my  noDie,  I 
fancy  that  you  will  detain  me,"  said 
aatisfied  gentleman,  as  he  moved  forwi 

"  And  yet»  sir,  such  is  my.  intention 
himself  directly  in  front  of  him. 

"  That  is  a  matter  very  soon  settled, 
to  the  door  and  calling  out — "  Pollard 
yard  and  send  a  policeman  here." 

Sir  Brook  heurd  the  order  unmove 
made  way  for  the  servant  to  pass  down 
however,  was  the  man  out  of  hearing,  1 
be  much  better,  sir,  not  to  render  eiti^er 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  and  I  come  here 
would  be  his  Excellency's  pleasure  to  r( 

The  calm  quiet  dignity  in  which  he  s[ 
words,  had  its  effect  on  Balfour,  who, 
than  he  would  like  to  have  owned,  asked 
be  seated.    **  I  have  had  a  message  for ; 
these  three  or  four  days  back,  and  knew 

''Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  try  w] 
wif^%  afford,  sirf "  said  he,  with  deep  ; 
"  One  thinW  «*  ♦^ 
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Sir  Brook  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  never  have  my  head  clear  out  of  office  hours,  that's  the 
fact^''  said  Balfour,  impatiently.  "  If  you  had  called  on  me  be- 
tween twelve  and  threes,  you'd  have  found  me  like  a  directory." 

^^  Put  no  strain  upon  yonr  recollection,  sir.  When  I  see  the 
Viceroy  it  is  probable  he  will  repeat  the  message." 

"You  know  him,  theni" 

"  I  have  known  him  eight-and-forty  years." 

"  Oh,  I  have  it — I  remember  it  dl  now.  You  used  to  be 
with  Colonel  Hanger,  and  Hugh  Seymour,  and  O'Kelly,  and  all 
the  Carlton  House  lot.'' 

Fossbrooke  bowed  a  cold  assent 

"  His  Excellency  told  us  the  other  evening  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  England  who  hod  so  many  stories  of  the  Prince. 
Didn't  Moore  go  to  you  about  his  life  of  Sheridan  ? — yes,  of 
course — and  you  promised  him  some  very  valuable  documents ; 
and  sent  him  five-and-twenty  protested  bills  of  poor  Briiisley's, 
labeUed  '  Indubitable  Records.' " 

''  This  does  not  lead  us  to  the  message,  sir,"  said  Fossbrooke, 
stiffly. 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  though— I'm  comitig  to  it.  I  have  a 
system  of  artificial  memory,  and  I  have  just  arrived  nt  you  now 
through  Carlton  House,  milk-punch,  and  that  story  about  Lord 
Grey  and  yoiurself  riding  postilions  to  Ascot,  and  you  on  the 
-wheelers  tipping  up  Qrey  with  your  whip  till  he  grew  frantic 
Wasn't  that  a  fact f" 

^'  I  wait  for  the  message,  sir;  or  rather  I  grow  impatient  at 
not  hearing  it." 

"I  remember  it  perfectly.  It's  a  place  lie  wants  to  offer 
yoa ;  it's  a  something  under  the  Courts  of  Law.  You  are  to  do 
next  to  nothing — ^notiiing  at  all,  I  believe,  if  you  prefer  it,  as 
the  last  fellow  did.  He  lived  in  Dresden  for  the  education  of 
his  children^  and  he  died  there,  and  we  didn't  know  when  he 
died — at  least  they  suspect  he  signed  some  doisen  life  certifi- 
cates that  his  doctor  used  to  forward  at  quarter-day.  Mind  I 
don't  give  jovl  the  story  as  mine;  but  the  impression  is,  that  he 
held  the  office  for  eight  years  after  his  death." 

**  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  now  favour  me  with  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  ^>pointment." 

"  He  was  called  the  Deputy-Assistant  Sub-something  of  some- 
where in  thsEzchequer;  and  he  had  to  fill,  or  to  register,  or  to  put 
a  aeal|  oTi  if  not  a  seal,  a  stamp,  on  some  papers;  but  the  mar- 
Tow  of  ths  matter  13,  be  bad  sight  h\mdrs&  arj^ut  lot  V»  «v 


••  1 'crimps    r  may  spare   ycii  tlu;   secondly 
more  than  choul^Ii  lor  mc."' 

"Yes,  but  I'll  like  to  explain.     Here's  ho 
Larou  claimed  the  patronage  about  twenty  } 
made,  or  the  people  who  were  in  power  msa 
compromise  about  an  ultimate  nomination,  an 
the  first.     Now,  his  man  only  died  t'other  day 
office,  as  I  said,  upwards  of  twenty  years — a  i 
able  thing — just  one  of  those  seLfish  acts  smi 
are  always  doing ;  and  so  /  thought,  as  I  saw  ; 
for  something  on  his  Excellency's  Ust,  that  I'd 
the  post,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  Baron  Lendrick,  i 
our  man;  we  are  not  going  to  saddle  the  com 
your  long-annuity  fellows — he^s  eighty  if  he's  a  < 
press  this  point,  because  the  old  Judge  sa3rs  1 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  for  tha 
abolished  and  reconstructed  by  the  58th  of  Victc 
now  insists  on  the  undivided  patronage." 

"I  presume  that  the  astute  reasons  which  : 
think  of  me  have  not  been  communicated  to  the 

"I  should  think  not  I  mention  them  t 
because  his  Excellency  said  you  were  one  of  ' 
must  be  dealt  with  openly.  *  Play  on  the  sqi 
brooke,'  said  he,  *  and,  whether  he  win  or  lo» 
chancre  in  him      '^ —  ' 
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of  the  grave,  and  who  pitched  his  cratch  into  tho  air  when  he 
W  put  on  the  tiara." 

"Innderstand;  so  thnt  it  is  only  in  Baron  Lendrick's  eyes 
J  am  to  look  short-lived." 

"Just  so  ;  call  ou  him — have  a  meeting  with  him  ;  sny  tliat 
Ks  Excellency  desires  to  act  with  every  delicacy  towards  him 
7-that  should  it  be  discovered  hereafter  the  right  of  nomination 
^es  with  the  Court  and  not  with  us,  we'll  give  him  an  c<iuiva- 

^ent  somewhere  else,  till — ^till " 

"Till  I  shall  have  vacated  the  post,"  chimed  in  Sir  Brook, 
hlandly ;  "  a  matter,  of  course,  of  very  brief  space." 

"You  see  the  whole  thing — ^you  see  it  in  all  its  bearings; 
^nd  now,  if  you  only  could  know  something  about  the  man 
you  have  to  deal  with,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  tell 

yon" 

"  I  have  heard  about  him  passingly." 

"Oh  yes,  his  eccentricities  are  well  known.  The  world  is 
^tiU  of  stories  of  him,  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  play  wolf 
^n  the  species — he  must  be  worrying  somebody  to  keep  him 
^rom  wonying  himself ;  he  smashed  the  last  two  Governments 
*iere,  and  he'd  have  upset  its  too  if  /  hadn't  been  here.  He 
kates  7iie  cordially ;  and  if  you  don't  want  to  rouse  his  anger, 
don't  let  your  lips  murmur  the  name,  Cholmondely  Balfour." 

"You  may  rely  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Brook,  1)0 wing.  "  I 
Iiave  scarcely  ever  met  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  am  not  more 
likely  to  recall  than  your  own." 

"  Sharp,  that ;  did  you  mean  it  1"  said  Balfour,  with  his  glass 
to  his  eye. 

"  I  am  never  ambiguous,  sir,  though  it  occasionally  happens 
to  me  to  say  somewhat  less  than  I  feel.  I  wLsh  you  a  good 
day." 


CHAPTEE    XX. 

IN   COURT. 


When  the  day  arrived  that  the  Chief  Baron  was  to  resume  his 
place  on  the  Bench,  no  small  share  of  excitement  was  seen  to 
prevail  within  the  precincts  of  the  Four  Courts.  Many  opined 
that  bis  xeco7«i7  was  tar  from  perfect,  and  %&X  \\i  ^^  "QikX^s 


.xAV^      \Ji<.>  T  WXlill' 


.  i^.i  u»  jiwK'tivity  and  neglect. 

It  is  neidless  to  say  that  lie  was  no  favoii: 
Tliero  was  scarcely  a  man,  from  the  liighest  tc 
he  hud  not  on  some  occasion  or  another  snui 
reprimanded.      Whose  law  had  he   not  coi 
acuteness  had  he  not  exposed,  whose  rhetoi 
of  ]     The  mere  presence  of  ability  before  him 
late  his  combative  spirit,  and  incite  him  to  a 
with  one  able  to  defend  himself.      No  firsi 
escape  the  shafts  of  lus  barbed  and  pointed  *« 
dulness,  hopeless  dulness,  that  left  his  court  vf 
urbanity,  and  a  eulogy  over  his  courteous  deme 

Now  hopeless  dulness  is  not  the  characterie 
Bar,  and  with  the  majority  the  Chief  Baron  wi 
popular. 

No  small  tribute  was  it  therefore  to  his  Intel 
ity,  to  that  mental  power  that  all  aoknowM 
dreaded,  that  his  appearance  was  greeted  wit 
approbation,  which  swelled  louder  and  loude 
across  the  hall,  till  it  burst  out  at  last  into  a  h 
of  welcome.  Mounting  the  steps  with  difficul 
man,  seared  with  age  and  wrinkled  with  car( 
towards  the  vast  crowd,  and  with  an  eye  of  flas 
and  a  heightened  colour,  pressed  his  hand  upo 
bowed     A  verv  «lifVi*  ^^^^ 
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A  few  commonplace  motions  were  made  and  discharged. 

A  somewhat  wearisome  argument  followed  on  a  motion  for  a 

new  trial,  and  the  benches  of  the  Bar  gradually  grew  thinner 

and  thinner,  as  the  interest  of  the  scene  wore  off,  and  as  each 

in  turn  had  scanned,  and,  after  his  own  fashion,  iiiter])retcd,  the 

old  Judge's  powers  of  mind  and  body ;  when  suddenly,  and  as 

it  were  without  ostensible  cause,  the  court  began  to  fill — bench 

after  bench  was  occupied,  till  at  last  even  all  the  standing- space 

was  crowded  ;  and  when  the  massive  curtain  moved  iisidc,  vast 

numbers  were  seen  without,  eagerly  trying  to  enter.     At  first 

tile  Chief  Baron  appeared  not  to  notice  the  change,  but  his 

sharp  eye  no  sooner  detected  it  than  he  followed  with  his  glance 

the  directed  gaze  of  the  crowd,  and  saw  it  fixed  on  the  gidlery, 

opposite  the  jury-box,  now  occupied  by  a  well-<lre8sed  company, 

in  the  midst  of  whom,  conspicuous  above  all,  sat  Lady  IjCu- 

drick.    So  well  known  were  the  relations  that  subsisted  between 

himself  and  his  wife,  such  publicity  had  been  given  to  their 

hates  and  quarrels,  that  her  presence  here  was  regarded  as  a 

measure  of  shameless  indelicacy.     In  the  very  defiant  look,  too, 

that  she  bestowed  on  the  body  of  the  court  she  seemed  to  accept 

the  imputation,  and  to  dare  it. 

Leisurely  and  calmly  did  she  scan  the  old  man's  features 
through  her  double  eyeglass,  while  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  simpering  smile,  she  would  whisper  some  words  to  the  lady 
at  her  side — words  it  was  not  needful  to  overhear,  they  were 
so  palpably  words  of  critical  comment  upon  him  she  gazed  at. 

80  engrossed  was  attention  by  the  indecency  of  this  intrusion, 
Tihich  had  not  even  the  shallow  pretext  of  an  interesting  cause 
to  qualify  it,  that  it  was  only  after  a  coiusiderable  time  it  was 
perceived  that  the  lady  who  sat  next  Lady  Lcndrick  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  If  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  there  were 
traits  of  loveliness  in  her  perfectly  formed  features  which  even 
years  respect ;  and  in  the  depth  of  her  orbits  and  the  sculptural 
elegance  of  her  nostrils  and  her  mouth,  there  was  all  that 
beauty  we  love  to  call  Greek,  but  in  which  no  classic  model 
ever  could  compete  with  the  daughters  of  England. 

Her  complexion  was  of  exceeding  delicacy,  as  was  the  half- 
warm  tint  of  her  light-brown  hair.  But  it  was  when  she  smiled 
that  the  captivation  of  her  beauty  became  perfect ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  each  and  all  there  appropriated  that  radiant  favour 
to  himself,  and  felt  his  heart  bound  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  It 
had  been  mmoured  in  the  morning  through  the  hall  that  the 
Chief  Boron^  at  ih^  limg  of  the  CoTirt,  woiil^  ^^Yln^x  ^  ^ioiss^ 
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reply  to  the  address  of  the  Bar ;  and  now,  as  the  last  motion 
was  being  disposed  of,  the  appearance  of  eager  expectation  and 
curiosity  became  conspicuous  on  every  side. 

That  the  unlooked-for  presence  of  his  "wife  had  irritated  and 
embarrassed  the  old  man  was  plain  to  the  least  observant.  The 
ptcrn  expression  of  his  features  ;  the  steadfast  way  in  which  ho 
piziid  into  the  body  oi  the  court,  to  avoid  even  a  chance  glance 
at  the  gallery ;  the  fretful  impatience  with  which  he  moved  his 
hands  restlessly  amongst  liLs  papers, — all  showed  discomposure 
and  uneasiness.  Still  it  was  well  known  that  the  moment  he 
was  called  on  for  a  mental  effort  intellect  ever  assumed  the 
mastery  over  temper,  and  all  felt  that  when  he  should  arise  not 
a  trace  of  embarrassment  would  remain  to  mar  the  calm  dignity 
of  his  manner. 

It  was  amidst  a  hushed  silence  that  he  stood  U]>,  and  said, 
"  ^fr  Chief  Sergeant,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Bar :  I  had  intended 
to-day — I  had  even  brought  down  with  mc  scmic  notes  of  a 
reply  which  I  purposed  to  make  to  the  more  than  flattering  ad- 
ilrcss  which  you  so  graciously  offered  to  mc.  I  find,  however, 
that  T  have  overrated  the  strength  that  remains  to  me.  I  find  I 
have  measured  my  j)ower  to  thank  you  by  the  depth  of  my  grati- 
tude, and  not  by  the  vigour  of  my  frame.  I  am  too  weak  to 
sny  all  that  I  feel,  and  too  deeply  your  debtor  to  ask  you  to 
accept  less  than  I  owe  you.  Had  the  testimony  of  esteem  you 
presented  to  me  only  alluded  to  those  gifts  of  mind  and  intellect 
with  which  a  gmcious  Providence  was  pleased  to  endow  me 
— had  you  limited  yourself  to  the  recognition  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge — I  might  possibly  have  found  strength  to  assure 
you  tliat  T  accepted  your  praise  with  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  not  all  unmerited.  The  language  of  your  address,  however, 
went  l)eyond  this ;  your  words  were  those  of  regard,  even  of  affec- 
tion. I  am  unused  to  such  as  these,  gentlemen.  They  unsettle — 
they  unman  me.  Physicians  tell  us  that  the  nerves  of  the  student 
ac(iuire  a  morbid  and  diseased  acuteness  for  want  of  those 
habits  of  action  and  physical  exertion  which  more  vulgar  organ- 
isations practise.  So  do  I  feel  that  the  mental  faculties  gain  an 
abnormal  intensity  in  proportion  as  the  affections  are  neglectcdj 
and  the  soil  of  the  heart  left  untilled. 

"^line  have  been  worse  than  ignored,''  said  he,  with  an  ele- 
vated tone,  and  in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  court — "  theji 
Jmve  been  outraged  ;  and  when  the  time  eoxcvea  that  biography 
will  hnre  to  deal  with  my  chav^vctex  aiv^TK^  \w\.\yftK^,S&.HJft!w 
^'  but  justice  in  the  award,  th^  6UTOmm£-\x^V^«''8^i^ 
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one  ever  linked  vfith  a  destiny  that  was  bcneatli  liim.  lie  was 
a  lawyer — he  onght  to  have  been  a  Legislator.  He  s«at  on  the 
l^Qch,  while  his  place  was  the  Cabinet ;  and  when  at  the  cud 
of  a  laborious  life  his  brethren  rallied  round  him  with  homage 
and  with  tender  regard,  they  found  him  like  a  long  beleaguered 
citjj  starved  into  submission,  carrying  a  bold  port  towards  the 
enemy,  but  torn  by  dissension  within,  and  betrayed  by  the  very 
garrison  that  should  have  died  in  its  defence." 

The  savage  fierceness  of  these  words  turned  every  eye  in  the 
court  to  the  gallery,  where  Lady  Lendrick  sat,  and  where,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  on  her  face,  she  not  only  listened  with  seem- 
ing pleasure,  but  beat  time  with  her  fan  to  the  rhythm  uf  the 
well-rounded  periods. 

A  quivering  of  the  lip,  and  a  strange  nattening  of  the  cheek 
of  one  side,  succeeded  to  the  eflurt  with  which  he  delivered 
these  wonls,  and  when  he  attempted  to  speak  again  his  voice 
failed  him ;  and  after  a  few  attempts  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
brow,  and  with  a  look  of  intense  and  most  painful  significancy, 
bowed  around  him  to  both  sides  of  the  court  and  retired. 

"  That  woman,  that  atrocious  woman,  has  killed  hiu),"  mut- 
tered poor  llaire,  as  he  hastened  to  the  Judge's  robing-room. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  you  should  not  have  heard  him  in  a 
better  vein,  for  he  is  really  eloquent  at  times,''  said  Lady 
Lendrick  to  her  beautiful  companion,  as  they  moved  through 
the  crowd  to  their  carriage. 

'*  I  trust  his  present  excitement  will  not  have  bad  conse- 
quences," said  the  other,  softly.  "  Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  wait  and  ask  how  he  is  ? " 

"  If  you  like.  I  have  only  one  objection,  and  that  is,  that 
we  may  be  misconstrued.  There  are  people  here  malicious 
enough  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives  to  our  anxiety.  Oh, 
licre  is  Mr  Pemberton  !  Mr  Pemberton,  will  you  do  mc  the 
great  favour  to  inquire  how  the  Chief  Baron  is  ?  Would  you 
do  more,  and  say  that  I  am  most  eager  to  know  if  I  could  bo 
of  any  use  to  him  1 " 

If  Mr  Pemberton  had  no  fancy  for  his  mission,  he  could  not 
very  well  decline  it  While  he  was  absent,  the  ladies  took  a 
turn  through  the  hall,  inspecting  the  two  or  three  statues  of 
distinguished  lawj'crs,  and  scanning  the  living  faces,  whoso 
bewigged  expression  seemed  to  blend  the  overwise  and  the 
ridiculous  in  the  strangest  imaginable  manner. 

A  sadden  movement  in  the  crowd  betokcueA  s>omfe  ^nc^V»'« 
snd  now,  through  a  hine  formed  in  tlic  dense  nvas.^,  \>cifc  CtStf 

I 
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V('-('T.lav,  l>ut   \v;i-;    dLlLiiniiicl   li<'t    in   lose   til' 
iRaiilii:  \n\\. 

"  To  li.ivo  />'  ■'/■'!  lue  tu-day  was  (.lisappoiiitnie 
man,  as  bo  raised  the  young  lady's  hand  to  li 
her  is  none.  I  am  charmed  to  meet  one  so  cl 
— of  sucli  exijuisite  beauty.  Ah,  madam !  it\» 
privilege,  this  candid  appreciation  of  loveliue 
indulge  in.     ^lay  I  offer  you  my  armi  '* 

And  now  tlirougli  the  dense  crowd  they  pa 
surprised  and  amazed  at  the  courteous  attent: 
Judge,  whom  but  a  few  moments  before  they  h 
convulsed  with  passion. 

"  She  almost  had  won  the  game,  Haire,'* 
Baron,  as,  having  handed  the  ladies  to  their  ca 
in  search  of  his  own.      "  But  I  have  mated  her, 
has  never  given  me  one  victory  with  that  woi 
sternly.     "  I  have  never  conquered  her  except  b; 

**  Why  did  she  come  down  to  court  at  all  i 
Haire ;  "  it  was  positively  indecent.*' 

"  The  Spanish  women  go  to  bull-fights,  but 
that  they  stepped  down  into  the  arena.  She  ha 
— very  great  courage.'* 

"  Who  was  the  handsome  woman  with  her  1 " 

"  Her  daughter-in-law,   Mrs  Sewell.      Now, 

call  bpfin  f  V    TT« ;  *.«       rri.  - .  -  •     • ' 
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f'/l-jvelmess — this  wnuiaii  liris  it— a?5  distinctly  an  infliienoo  ba 

intellectual  superiority,  or  great  rank,  or  great  riches.     To  deny 

its  power  you  must  live  out  of  the  world,  and  reject  all  the 

ordinances  of  society." 

"  Coquettes,  I  suppose,  have  their  followers ;  but  I  don't 
tLink  voii  or  I  need  be  of  the  number." 

*'Voii  speak  witli  your  accustomed  acuteness,  Hairc  ;  but 
coquetry  is  the  exercise  of  many  gifts,  beauty  is  the  display  of 
one :  I  can  parry  off  the  one  ;  1  cannot  help  feeling  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  other.  Come,  come,  don't  sulk;  I  am  not 
going  to  undervalue  your  favourite  Lucy.  They  have  pro- 
mised Uj  dine  with  me  on  Sunday ;  you  must  meet  them." 

"  Dine  with  you ! — dine  with  you,  after  what  you  said  to- 
day in  open  court  1 " 

"  That  I  could  invite  them,  and  they  accept  my  invitation,  is 
the  best  reply  to  those  who  would,  in  their  malevolence,  misin- 
terpret whatever  may  have  fallen  from  me.  The  wound  of  a 
sharp  arrow  is  never  very  painful  till  some  inexpert  bungler 
endeavours  to  withdraw  the  weapon.  It  is  then  that  agony 
becomes  excruciating,  and  peril  imminent'* 

"  I  suppose  I  am  the  bungler,  then  1 " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  so !  but  as  I  have  often  warned 
you,  Hairo,  your  turn  for  sarcasm  is  too  strong  for  even  your 
good  sense.  When  you  have  shotted  your  gun  with  a  good 
joke,  you  will  make  a  bull's  eye  of  your  best  friend." 

**  By  Geoi^e,  tlien,  I  don't  know  myself,  that's  all  ;  and  I 
could  as  easily  imagine  myself  a  rich  man  as  a  witty  one." 

"  You  are  rich  in  gifts  more  precious  than  money  ;  and  you 
have  the  quintessence  of  all  wit  in  that  property  that  rtiuhrs 
you  suggestive ;  it  is  like  what  chemists  call  hitent  heat,  lint 
to  return  to  Mrs  Sewell :  she  met  my  son  at  the  Cape,  and 
reports  favourably  of  his  health  and  prospects." 

"  Poor  fellow  1  what  a  banishment  he  must  fcol  it  I" 

"I  wonder,  sir,  how  many  of  us  go  through  life  uillMiut 
sacrifices  I  She  says  that  he  goes  much  into  the  world,  and  is 
already  very  popular  in  the  society  of  the  place— a  great  and 
happy  change  to  a  man  who  had  suffered  his  indolence  and 
self-indulgence  to  master  him.  Had  he  remained  at  Imnio,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  provide  for  him.  George  Ogle's  place 
IB  Yacanti  and  I  am  determined  to  exercise  my  n^bt  ^1  vy.\(^v>\\^ 
tnent.' 

Ilrst  Segistnr,  waa  be  not  t " 

YeBj  M  anug  berth  for  incapacity-— one  \\xwxav«A  vT^»3t. 
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Ogle  made  more  of  it  by  means  we  shall  not  inquire  into,  but 
wliich  shall  not  be  repeated." 

"You  ought  to  give  it  to  your  grandson,"  said  Haire, 
bluntly. 

"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  so,  sir,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  stern  severity.  "It  is  to  men  like  myself  the 
public  look  for  example  and  direction,  and  it  would  be  to 
falsify  all  the  teaching  of  my  life  if  I  were  to  misuse  my  pat- 
ronage. Come  up  early  on  Saturday  morning,  and  go  over  the 
lists  with  me.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  appli- 
. cants,  backed  by  peers,  bishops,  members  of  Parliament,  and 
men  in  power." 

"  I  don't  envy  you  your  patronage." 

"Of  course  not,  sir.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dia- 
ai)pointed  candidates  would  present  more  terror  to  a  miud  like 
yours  than  any  consciousness  of  a  duty  fulfilled  would  compen- 
sate for  ;  but  I  am  fashioned  of  other  stuff." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  it  may  be  a  worthy  fellow  gets  it." 

"If  you  mean  worthy  in  what  regards  a  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  I  may  possibly  be  able  to  assure  you  on  that 
head." 

"  No,  no ;  I  mean  a  good  fellow — a  true-hearted,  honest 
fellow,  to  whom  the  salary  will  be  a  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness." 

"  Sir,  you  ask  far  too  much.  Men  in  my  station  investigate 
fitness  and  ciipacity;  they  cannot  descend  to  inquire  how  far 
the  domestic  virtues  influence  those  whom  they  advance  to 
office." 

"  You  may  drop  me  hero  ;  I  am  near  home,"  said  Hairc^  who 
began  to  feel  a  little  weary  of  being  lectured. 

"  You  will  not  dine  with  mel" 

"  Xot  to-day.  I  have  some  business  this  evening.  I  Lave 
a  case  to  look  over." 

"  Come  up  on  Saturd.iy,  then— come  to  breakfast ;  bring  me 
any  newspapers  that  treat  of  the  ap|x>intment,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  oppose  this  spirit  of  dictation  they  arc  so  prone  to 
assume ;  for  I  am  resolved  I  will  never  name  a  man  to  office 
wlio  has  the  Press  for  his  patron." 

"  It  may  not  be  his  fault." 

"  It  shall  be  his  misfortune,  then.     Stop,  Drnb ;  Mr  Haire 
wishes  to  get  down.    To  the  Vnot^ "  ^\d  he^  oa  his  friend 
went  his  way;  and  now,  leaning  Ymu^  Vxl  \»&  ciBxnaJg^S^  ^i2l 
/ooii  continaed  to  talk  aloud,  oad,  ^SAwnmT^^  vel  Vrwh^wgi 
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audience,  declaim  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  news- 
papers, and  inveigh  against  the  perils  to  which  their  irresponsible 
counsels  exposed  the  whole  framework  of  society;  and  thus 
speaking,  and  passionately  gesticulating,  he  reached  lus  home. 


CHAPTER    XXL 


A  MOBNINO  CALL. 

As  Sir  William  waited  breakfast  for  Haire  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, a  car  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  butler  soon  afterwards 
entered  with  a  card  and  a  letter.  The  card  bore  tbc  name 
"  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,''  and  the  letter  was  sealed  with  the 
viceregal  arms,  and  had  the  name  "  Wilmington''  on  the  corner. 
8ir  William  broke  it  open,  and  read — 

"My  deak  Chief  Babon, — ^Tlus  will  come  to  your  hand 
through  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  one  of  my  oldest  and  choicest 
friends.  He  teUs  me  he  desires  to  know  you,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  more  natural  or  legitimate  ambition.  It  would 
be  presumption  in  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  qualities  you 
will  be  more  quick  to  discover  and  more  able  to  appreciate  than 
myself.  I  would  only  add,  that  your  estimate  will,  I  feel  as- 
sured, be  not  less  favourable  that  it  will  be  formed  of  one  of 
whose  friendship  I  am  proud.  It  may  be  that  his  visit  to  you 
will  include  a  matter  of  business ;  if  so,  give  it  your  courteous 
attention :  and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Chief  Baron,  your 
faithful  friend,  Wilmington. " 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in,''  said  the  Judge  ;  and  he  advanced 
towards  the  door  as  Sir  Brook  entered.  "  I  am  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Sir  Brook,"  said  he,  presenting  liLs  hand. 

*'  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  call  on  you  at  such  an  hour, 
my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  save  that  my  minutes  are  numbered.  I 
must  leave  for  England  this  evening ;  and  I  wished,  if  possible, 
to  meet  you  before  I  started." 

**  Yon  wiH  I  hope,  join  me  at  breakfast  V 

^IJbimkfMted  two  Jioura  ago — if  I  dare  to  dignii^  Vj  ^^ 
M^iaml  of  bread  and  mjdk.     But,  pray,  \el  me  iio\.  Ve«e 
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'•  1   iiiLTcly  (jUute  the  A'iccroy,  my  lurd — I  a.- 

lllV>cllV' 

"It  may  not  iiiipussibly  .save  time,  sir,  wlic: 
his  Excellency  has  iiiisiuformed  you.     The  office 

"  May  I  finish  the  communication  with  wh 
mel" 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  case  before  the  court/*  said  1 
can  hear  you,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy ;  but  it  < 
object  to  be  listened  to  on  such  terms  1 " 

"  I  will  accept  even  so  little.     If  it  should 
view  taken  by  his  Excellency  is  the  correct  one 
me  proceed " 

♦*  I  cannot ;  I  have  no  temper  for  a  baseless 
will  not,  besides,  abuse  your  time  any  more  tha; 
bearance ;  and  I  therefore  say,  that  if  any  porti' 
terest  in  making  my  acquaintance  concerns  thai 
have  so  promptly  broached,  the  minutes  employ 
cussion  would  be  thrown  away  by  us  both." 

"Mr  Haire,"  said   the  servant,  at  this  mon 
Chief  Baron's  old  friend  entered  rather  heated  by 

"  You  are  late  by  half-an-hour,  Haire  ;  let  me 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  whose  acquaintance  I  am 
in  making.     Sir  Brook  is  under  a  delusive  imp 
which  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago  would  demand 
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v.i'.Ii  hiy  ai.>iin-ui.-ln.Hi  iiicinl  s,  and  llial  you  in  liii.^  way  o))- 
tained  a  8jx>utancuu3  deciiiiuii  ou  tlio  matter  at  issue.  Wbcu 
jou  couple  with  that  judgment  the  name  of  William  Hairc,  you 
ffUI  have  said  enough." 

"  I  bow  to  this  great  authority,'*  said  Sir  Brook,  with  deep 
conrtesy,  *'  and  accepting  your  lordship's  fitatcnient  to  the  fuU- 

/i%  1  would  only  add,  tluit  its  it  was  his  Excellency's  desire  to 
Lave  named  nie  to  tliis  ottice,  might  I  so  far  i)rcsun)e,  on  tbo 
J<'ss  of  the  good  fortune  that  I  had  looked  for,  to  approach  you 
with  a  request,  only  premising  that  it  is  not  on  my  own 
behalf]" 

'*  I  own,  sir,  that  I  do  not  clearly  appreciate  the  title  to  youp 
claim.  You  are  familiar  with  the  turf.  Sir  15rook,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  only  the  second  horse  has  a  right  to  demand  his 
entrv.'* 

**  I  liave  not  been  beaten,  my  lord.  You  have  scratched  my 
name  and  prevented  my  running;' 

'^  Let  us  come  back  to  fact,  sir,"  said  the  Chief  Baron,  not 
pleased  with  the  retort.  "  How  can  you  base  any  right  to 
approach  me  with  a  request  on  the  circumstance  that  his  Ex- 
cellency desired  to  give  you  what  belonged  to  another?" 

"  Yes,  that  puts  it  forcibly — unanswerably — to  my  thinking," 
said  Haire. 

"  I  may  condole  with  disappointment,  sir,  but  I  am  not  bound 
to  compensate  defeat,"  said  the  old  Judge  ;  and  ho  nrose  and 
walked  the  room  with  that  irritable  look  and  manner  which  even 
the  faintest  opposition  to  him  often  evoked,  and  for  which  even 
the  utterance  of  a  flippant  rebuke  but  partly  compensated  him. 

"  I  take  it,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,"'  said  Fossbrooke,  calmly, 
''that  I  have  neither  asked  for  condolence  nor  com])ensati()n. 
I  told  you,  I  hoped  distinctly,  that  what  I  was  about  to  urge 
wjw  not  on  my  own  behalf." 

"  WeUy  sir,  and  I  think  the  plea  is  only  the  less  sustainable. 
The  Viceroy's  letter  might  give  a  pretext  for  the  one  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  our  acquaintance  would  warrant  the  other." 

*"  If  you  knew,  sir,  how  determined  I  am  not  to  take  offence 
at  wordfl  which  certainly  imperil  patience,  you  would  possibly 
spare  me  some  of  these  asperities.  I  am  in  close  relations  of 
friendship  with  your  grandson  ;  he  is  at  present  living  with 
me ;  I  have  pledged  myself  to  his  father  to  do  my  utmost  in 
securing  him  aawe  boDOur&ble  livelihood,  and  \\i  \«  Vti  \i\&\>^v^s^ 
Oat  J'liMve  preaented  myaeli  before  you  to-d».^,  \^*^  ^^^5^ 
gracioualjr  accord  me  a  beanng  on  thia  groimaL  V 
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TliLTC  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  inaiiiier  in  Avliich  he  said  this,  a 
total  forgftf Illness  of  self,  and  a  manly  simplicity  of  purpose  so 
palpable,  that  the  old  Judge  felt  he  was  in  prcseuce  of  one 
whose  character  called  for  all  his  respect ;  at  the  same  time  ho 
was  not  one  to  be  suddenly  canrit^l  away  by  a  sciitimenty  and 
in  a  very  measuriMl  voice  he  replied,  **  If  Tm  flattered,  sir,  by 
the  interest  you  take  in  a  member  of  my  family,  I  am  still 
susceptible  of  a  certain  displeasure  that  it  should  be  a  stranger 
should  stand  before  me  to  ask  me  for  any  favour  to  my  own." 

"  I  am  aware,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  my  position  is  a 
false  one,  but  so  i  ^  your  own." 

"  Mine,  sir  !  mine?  what  do  you  mean  ?    Explain  yourself." 

"  If  your  lordship's  interest  had  been  exerted,  as  it  might 
have  been,  I)r  Lendriek's  son  would  never  have  needed  so 
humble  a  friend  .'us  he  has  found  in  me." 

"  And  have  yt)U  come  here,  sir,  to  lecture  me  on  my  duty  to 
my  family  i  Have  you  presented  yourself  under  the  formality 
of  a  viceregal  letter  of  introduction  to  tell  a  perfect  stranger 
to  you  how  he  should  have  demeaned  himself  to  his  own?" 

"  Probably  I  might  retort,  and  ask  by  what  right  you  lecture 
me  on  my  manners  and  behaviour  ?  But  I  am  willing  to  be 
taught  by  so  consummate  a  master  of  everything ;  and  though 
I  was  once  a  courtier,  I  believe  that  I  have  much  to  learn  on 
the  score  of  breeding.  And  now,  my  lord,  let  us  leave  this 
uni)romising  theme,  and  come  to  one  which  has  more  interest 
for  each  of  us.  If  this  registnirship,  this  plac«,  whatever  it  be, 
would  be  one  to  suit  your  grandson,  will  the  withdrawal  of  my 
claim  servo  to  induce  your  lordship  to  support  Jiisf  In  one 
word,  my  lonl,  will  you  let  him  have  the  appointment]" 

"  I  distinctly  refuse,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  waving  Lis  hand 
with  an  air  of  dignity.  "  Of  the  young  gentleman  for  whom 
you  intercede  I  know  but  little ;  but  there  are  two  disquali- 
fications against  him,  moro  than  enough,  either  of  them,  to 
outweigh  your  advociicy." 

"  May  I  learn  them  ?"  asked  Sir  Brook,  meekly. 

"  You  shall,  sir.  lie  carries  my  name  without  its  prestige ; 
he  inlierits  ;////  temper,  but  not  my  intellect"  The  blood 
rushed  to  liis  face  as  he  spoke,  and  his  chest  swelled,  and  his 
whole  bearing  bespoke  the  fierce  pride  that  animated  him;  when 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  I  am  not 
wont  to  eive  way  thus,  sir.  It  ift  onV}  m  ^  isiomeut  of  f oiget- 
fulness  that  I  could  hove  obtxudeiSL  ^  -^t^Tkoi  ^xn»su^ssGiOcMSQL 
into  a  question  oi  another  kind.    Hy  itiesA  Vw^ ^"^N^  1^». 
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i!  it  has  been  the  habit  of  my  life  to  pension  my  family  on 
the  public." 

"  Having  failed  in  one  object  of  my  coming,  let  me  hope  for 

better  success  in  another.     May  I  convey  to  your  lordship  your 

grandson's  regret  for  having  offended  you  ?     It  has  caused  him 

aincere  sorrow,  and  much  self-reproach.     May  I  return  with  the 

good  tidings  of  your  forgiveness  1 " 

"The  habits  of  my  order  are  opposed  to  rash  judgments,  and 
consequently  to  hasty  reversions.  I  will  consider  the  case,  and 
let  you  hear  my  opinion  upon  it." 

**  I  think  that  is  about  as  much  as  you  will  do  with  him," 
muttered  Haire  in  Sir  Brook's  ear,  and  with  a  significant 
gesture  towards  the  door. 

'^  Before  taking  my  leave,  my  lord,  would  it  be  too  great  a 
liberty  if  I  begged  to  present  my  personal  respects  to  Miss 
Lendrickl" 

'*  I  will  inform  her  of  your  wish,  sir,'*  said  the  Judge,  rising 
and  ringing  the  belL  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  in  which 
a  perfect  silence  was  maintained  by  all,  the  servant  returned  to 
say,  "  Miss  Lendrick  would  be  happy  to  see  Sir  Brook." 

**  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  Chief  Baron,  as  he  accompanied  him 
to  the  door,  "I  have  no  need  to  request  that  no  portion  of 
what  has  passed  here  to-day  be  repeated  to  my  granddaughter." 

A  haughty  bow  of  assent  was  all  the  reply. 

*'  I  m^e  my  advances  to  her  heart,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a 
tone  of  more  feeling  in  his  voice,  "  through  many  difficulties. 
Let  these  not  be  increased  to  me — let  her  not  think  me  unmind- 
ful of  my  own." 

"  Give  her  no  reason  to  think  so,  my  lord,  and  you  may  feel 
very  indifferent  to  the  chance  words  of  a  passing  acquaintance." 

"For  the  third  time  to-day,  sir,  have  you  dared  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  my  behaviour  to  my  family.     You  cannot  plead 
want  of  experience  of  life,  or  want  of  converse  with  men,  to 
excuse  this  audacity.     I  must  regard  your  intrusion,  therefore, 
as  a  settled  project  to  insult  me.     I  accept  no  apologies,  sir," 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  haughty  wave  of  his  hand,  while  his 
eyes  glittered  with  passion.     "  I  only  ask,  and  I  hope  I  ask  as 
a  right,  that  I  may  not  be  outraged  under  my  own  roof.     Take 
your  next  opportunity  to  offend  me  when  I  may  not  be  ham- 
pered by  the  character  of  your  host     Come  down  iut^  Wv^ 
open  aren^^  and  see  how  proud  yon  will  feel  at  tiie  'laawft  ol  ^^ 
eoacntnien  '*    He  rang  the  beJ]  violently  aa  lie  aiM>kA%  wA  ^"Dl- 
tiaued  to  ring  H  till  the  aervant  came. 
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*•  Accompany  iLii  geiitlenuui  to  tho  gate,"  said  he  to  tiio 

Xut  a  change  came  over  Sir  P>nK)k*8  face  during  tho  delivery 
of  tliU  si»tech,  and  as  he  l>i»wetl  reverentially  and  withdrew,  hia 
nianiiLT  was  all  that  CMiirtt-sy  cinild  desire. 

••  I  >ce'  lie -s  ii<»t  piiuir  to  visit  Lucy,"  muttered  Uaire,  as  Sir 
r>riH»k  ]m--'jI  tlie  \viiiili.»\v. 

*•  I  i.h.»ul.l  think  not,  sir.  Tliere  are  few  men  would  like  to 
liii:«'cr  AN  here  tlicy  have  been  so  ingloriously  defeated."  He 
walked  the  r«>  ^:u  Avith  a  pnaid  defiant  look  for  some  minutes, 
aii'l  then.  .>inkini:  tiiutly  into  a  chair,  said,  in  a  weak  tremu- 
lous tone,  **  If  lire,  these  trials  are  too  much  for  me.  It  is  a 
cruel  a^r^rravation  of  the  ills  C'f  old  age  to  have  a  heart  and  a 
brain  alive  to  the  finest  sense  of  injury." 

llaire  muttered  something  like  concurrence. 

*'  What  is  it  you  s  ly.  sir  i     Si>cak  out,"  cried  the  Judge. 

**I  was  .saying,"  muttere»l  the  other,  "  I  wish  they  would  not 
provoke — wouM  not  irritate  you  ;  that  people  ought  to  see  the 
state  yuur  nerves  are  in,  and  should  use  a  little  discretion  how 
they  contradict  and  oppose  you."  The  bland  smile  of  the 
Chief- Justice,  and  an  assenting  gesture  oi  his  hand,  emboldened 
llaire  to  continue,  and  he  Avcnt  on  :  "  I  have  always  sidd,  Keep 
aAvay  such  as  excite  him :  his  condition  is  not  one  to  be  bettered 
by  passionate  outbreaks.     Calm  him,  humour  him." 

'•  What  a  pearl  above  price  is  a  friend  endowed  with  discre- 
tion !  Leave  me,  Haire,  to  think  over  your  ufce  W(U*il.s.  I 
Avouhl  like  to  ])ouder  them  alone  and  to  myself.  I'll  send  f;;:* 
vou  bv-and  bv." 


CIFAI^TKIJ     XXIL 

C  0  M  I  N  (}  -  H  0  M  i:    T  II  0  U  C;  II  T  a. 

Had  a  mere  stranger  been  a  guest  on  that  »Sunday  when  the 
Chief  IJaron  entertained  at  dinner  Lady  Lcndrick,  tJie  Sewells, 
and  his  old  schoolfe.lloAv  Ilairo,  he  might  have  gone  away  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  passed  an  evening  in  the  midst  of  a 
ha]>i»y  and  united  family. 

Notliiiig  could  be  more  perfect  than  tho  blending  of  courtesy 
-'  familiaritv.  The  old  Chief  himself  was  in  his  best  of  humours, 
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'which  means,  that  with  the  high  polish  of  a  past  age,  its  defer* 
ence  and  its  homage,  he  combined  all  the  readiness  and  epigram- 
matic smartness  of  a  later  period.  Lady  Lendrick  was  bland, 
courteous,  and  attentive.  Colonel  Sewell  took  the  part  assigned 
him  by  his  host,  alternate  talker  and  listener  ;  and  Mrs  Sewell 
herself  displayed,  with  true  woman's  wit,  that  slie  knew  how  to 
fall  in  with  the  Judge's  humour,  as  though  she  had  known  him 
for  years,  and  that,  in  each  sally  of  his  wit,  and  each  Hash  of 
his  repartee,  he  was  but  reviving  memories  of  such  displays  in 
long  past  years.  As  for  Haire,  no  enchantment  could  be  more 
complete;  he  found  himself  not  only  listened  to  but  ap|>ealed  to. 
The  Chief  asked  him  to  correct  him  about  some  fact  or  other 
of  recent  history ;  he  applied  to  him  to  relate  some  incident  in 
a  trial  he  had  taken  part  in ;  and,  greatest  triumph  of  all,  he  was 
culled  on  to  decide  some  question  about  the  dressing  of  Mrs 
Scwell's  hair,  his  award  being  accepted  as  the  last  judgment  of 
connoisseurship. 

Lucy  talked  little,  but  seemed  interested  by  all  around  her. 
It  was  a  bit  of  high-life  comedy,  really  amusing,  and  she  had 
that  mere  suspicion — it  was  no  more — of  the  honesty  and 
loyalty  of  the  talkers  to  give  an  added  significancy  to  all  she 
saw  and  heard.  This  slight  distrust,  however,  gave  way,  when 
Mrs  Sewell  sat  down  beside  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and  talked 
to  her  of  her  father.  Oh,  how  well  she  appeared  to  know  him  ; 
how  truly  she  read  the  guileless  simplicity  of  his  noble  nature  ; 
how  she  distinguished — it  was  not  all  who  did  so — between  his 
timid  reserve  and  pride ;  how  she  saw  that  what  savoured  of 
haughtiness  was  in  reality  an  excess  of  humility  shrouding  itself 
from  notice ;  how  she  dwelt  on  his  love  for  children,  and  the 
instantaneous  affection  he  inspired  in  them  towards  himself. 
Last  of  ^,  how  she  won  the  poor  girl's  heart  as  she  said,  *^  It 
will  never  do  to  leave  him  tiiere,  Lucy  ;  we  must  have  him 
here,  at  home  with  us.  I  think  you  may  intrust  it  to  me ;  I 
generally  find  my  way  in  these  sort  of  things.*' 

Lucy  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  with  gratitude  as  she 
heard  these  words,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  it  fervently.  "  Why  isn't  your  brother  here  ]  is  he  not 
in  Dublin  1"  asked  Mrs  Sewell,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  town,"  stammered  out  Lucy,  "  but  grandpapa 
scarcely  knows  him,  and  when  they  did  meet,  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate.    I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it  another  time." 

*' We  have  many  confidences  to  make  each  other,''  said  Mm 
SeweDi  vnA  a  ^h  bo  full  ot  sorrow  tlxat  Lucj  i\ift\;\sv^N}yN<^ 
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pressed  her  hand  with  warmth,  as  though  to  imply  her  tmstfol- 
iiess  would  not  l>e  ill  dciK^sited. 

At  last  came  the  hour  of  leave -taking,  and  the  Judge  accom- 
panied his  guests  to  the  door,  and  even  bare-headed  handed 
Lady  Lendrick  to  her  carriage.  To  each,  as  they  said  "good- 
night," he  had  some  little  appropriate  speech — a  word  or  two 
of  gracious  coini)liineiit,  uttered  with  all  his  courtesy. 

"  I  call  this  little  d;uner  a  success,  Lucy,''  said  he,  as  he 
stood  to  say  "  good- night  "  on  the  stairs.  "Lady  Leudrick  was 
unusually  amiable,  and  her  daughter-in-law  is  beyond  praise." 

"  She  is  indeed  channing,"  said  Lucy,  fervently. 

"  I  found  the  Colonel  also  agreeable — less  dictatorial  than 
men  of  liis  chuss  generally  are.  I  suspect  we  shall  get  on  well 
together  with  further  acqu.aintance ;  but,  as  Haire  said,  I  was 
myself  to-night,  and  would  have  struck  sparks  out  of  the  dullest 
rock,  so  that  I  must  not  impute  to  him  what  may  only  have 
been  the  reflex  of  myself.  All,  dear !  there  was  a  time  when 
these  exertions  were  the  healthful  stimulants  of  my  life ;  now 
they  only  weary  and  excite — good-night,  dear  child,  good- 
night." 

As  Lady  Lendrick  and  her  party  drove  homeward,  not  a 
word  was  uttered  for  some  minutes  after  they  had  taken  their 
seats.  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  grounds, 
and  gained  the  highroad,  that  she  herself  broke  silence.  "  Well, 
Dudley,"  said  she  at  hist,  "is  he  like  my  description  1  was  my 
portrait  too  highly  coloured  1" 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  It  was  a  faint  weak  sketch  of  the  great 
original.  In  all  my  life  I  never  met  such  inordinate  vanity 
and  such  overweening  pretension.  I  give  him  the  palm  as  the 
most  conceited  man  and  the  greatest  bore  in  Christendom." 

"  Do  you  wonder  now  if  I  couldn't  live  with  lum  1"  asked  she, 
half  triumphantly. 

"  I'll  not  go  that  far.  I  think  I  could  live  with  him  if  I  saw 
my  way  to  any  advantage  by  it." 

"  I'm  certain  you  could  not !      The  very  things  you  now 

reprobate  are  the  few  endurable  traits  about  him.     It  is  in  the 

resources  of  his  intense  conceit  he  finds  whatever  renders  lum 

pleasant  and  agreeable.     I  wish  you  saw  his  other  humour." 

'*  I  can  imagine  it  may  not  be  all  that  one  would  desire :  but 
BtiU " 

**It  comes  well  from  you  to  talk  ol  aw\^\w\it\\\^  wid  yielding,'* 
burst  out  Lady  Lendrick.     "  1  cctVaiiA^  liw^  iMi\.  "^^\,  ^jidudc^M^. 
tiieae  traits  iu  your  character  j  oud  1  \j^"^o>x\xwi^'5,^^M^  «^ 
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» 

Sir  William  conld  not  live  a  week  under  the  same  roof  together. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Lucy]" 

''What  should  she  know  about  it?''  said  he,  fiercely;  and 
before  she  could  reply,  "  I  don't  suspect  she  knows  a  great  deal 
about  me — she  knows  nothing  at  all  about  /a'm." 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  live  with  him  yourself,  Lucyl" 
ssked  Lady  Lendric]c> 

"  I  don't  say  I'd  like  it,  but  I  think  it  might  be  done,"  said 
she,  faintly,  and  scarcely  raising  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  then,  my  intractable  temper  is  the  cause  of  all 
our  incompatibility;  my  only  consolation  is,  that  I  have  a  son 
and  a  daughter-in-law  so  charmingly  endowed,  that  their  virtues 
are  more  than  enougli  to  outweigh  my  faults." 

"What  I  say  is  this,"  said  the  Colonel,  sternly — "I  think 
the  man  is  a  bore,  or  a  bully;  but  that  he  needn't  be  both  if 
one  doesn't  like  it.  Now  I'd  consent  to  be  bored,  to  escape 
being  bullied,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  you  ai)pear 
to  have  done." 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  perspicuity  you  display.  I  hope, 
Lucy,  that  it  tends  to  the  happiness  of  your  married  life,  to 
Lave  a  husband  so  well  able  to  read  character." 

Apparently  this  was  a  double-headed  shot,  for  neither  spoke 
for  several  minutes. 

"  I  declare  I  almost  wish  he  would  put  you  to  the  test," 
said  Lady  LendricL  "I  mean,  I  wish  he'd  ask  you  to  the 
Priory." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  what  he  means  to  do,"  said  Mrs  Sewell,  in 
the  same  low  tone — "  at  least,  he  Ccime  to  me  when  I  was 
standuig  in  the  small  drawing-room,  and  said,  *  How  would  you 
endure  the  quiet  stillness  and  uniformity  of  such  a  life  as  I  lead 
here  ?     Would  its  dulness  overpower  you  ? ' " 

**  Of  course  you  said  it  would  be  paradise,"  broke  in  her  lady- 
ship ;  **  you  hinted  all  about  your  own  resources,  and  suchlike." 

"  She  did  no  such  thing ;  she  took  the  pathetic  line,  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  implied  how  she  would  love  it, 
as  a  refuge  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  bad  husband — eh,  am 
I  right  1"  Harsh  and  insolent  as  the  words  were,  the  accents 
in  which  they  were  uttered  were  far  more  so.  "  Out  with  it, 
madam !  was  it  not  something  like  that  you  said  1 " 

"  No,"  said  she,  gently.     "  I  told  Sir  William  I  was  supreme- 
ly happj^  blessed  in  every  accident  and  every  i^Mvsvv  oV  \ss^ 
Jife,  and  that  Mtberto  I  bad  never  aeen  tJie  spot  "vYaOo.  ^^i^ 
Motsait  the  glad  temper  of  my  heart.'* 
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••You  keep  tlic  frhd  tcirspcr  cr)n found cdly  to  yourself  then," 
burst  he  out.     *'  I  wish  you  were  not  sucli  a  nig^j^ard  uf  it." 

*'  Dudley,  Dudley,  I  say,"  cried  Laily  Leudrick,  in  .a  tone  of 
reproof. 

"  I  hrive  karned  not  to  mind  tliesc  amenities,"  said  Mrs 
Stjwell,  in  a  quiet  voi^^e,  **and  I  am  only  surprised  that  Colonel 
»Sewcll  thinks  it  worth  wliile  to  continue  them." 

"if  it  bo  your  intcntiou  to  become  Sir  William's  gnest,  T 
nnist  say  such  luibits  will  reipiirc  to  be  amended,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, ;Li:ravely. 

**  So  tiicy  shall,  mother.  Y(mr  accomplished  and  amiable 
husband,  as  you  once  called  him  in  a  letter  to  me,  shall  only 
sec  us  ill  our  turtle  moods,  and  never  be  suftered  to  apprcxicli 
our  ca^a*  save  when  we  are  billing  and  cooing." 

TJje  look  of  aversion  lie  threw  at  liis  wife  as  he  spoke  was 
something  that  words  cannot  convey;  and  though  she  never 
raised  ey<'S  tt»  meet  it,  a  sickly  pallor  crept  over  her  cheek  as  the 
blight  fell  on  her. 

"  1  am  to  call  on  him  to-morrow,  by  appointment.  I  wish 
he  had  not  said  twelve.  One  has  not  had  his  coflfec  by  twelve; 
but  as  he  said,  *I  hope  that  will  not  be  too  early  for  you,'  I  felt- 
it  better  policy  to  reply,  *  I5y  no  means;*  and  so  I  nmst  st^irt  as 
if  for  a  jijuniey." 

*'"\Vluit  dnes  he  mean  by  asking  you  to  come  at  that  hour? 
have  vou  anv  notion  what  his  business  is  ?" 

**Nt)t  the  least.  AVe  were  in  the  Jiall.  I  was  putting  on 
my  coat,  when  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  asked  me  if  I 
could,  without  incouvenicnoe,  drop  iu  about  twelve." 

"  1  wonder  what  it  can  be  f(»r.'' 

**1"11  tell  you  what  1  hope  it  may  not  bo  for!  I  hope  it 
may  n«>t  be  to  show  me  his  conservatory,  or  his  Horatian 
garcb'U,  as  he  pedantically  called  it,  or  liis  iisli-ponds.  If  so,  I 
think  1  11  invite  him  some  fine  morning  to  turn  over  all  my  pro- 
tested bills,  and  the  various  writs  issued  against  me.  IJore  for 
]>»>re,  1  suspect  we  shall  come  out  of  the  encounter  pretty  equal" 

*' Jle  has  some  rare  gems.  I'd  not  wonder  if  it  was  to  get 
you  to  select  a  present  for  Lucy." 

"  If  1  thought  so,  I'd  take  a  jeweller  with  me,  as  though  my 
friend,  to  give  me  a  liint  a?  to  the  value." 

*'  He  admires  you  greatly,  Lucy ;  he  told  me  so  as  he  took 
mc  downstairs" 
"She  has  immenBO  success  mtVi  meii  qI  ^OickaX  «iq2^\  ^siQma% 
ever  eighty  Bcema  able  to  reaiBi  hmti^ 
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This  time  sbe  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  met  hw,  not  with 
tbeir  former  expression,  but  full  of  defiance,  and  of  an  insolent 
meaning,  so  that  after  a  moment  he  turned  away  his  gaze,  and 
with  a  seeming  struggle  looked  abashed  and  ashamed.  "  The 
first  change  I  will  ask  you  to  make  in  that  house,*'  said  Lady 
Lendrick,  who  had  noticed  this  by-play,  "  if  ever  you  become  its 
inmates,  will  be  to  dismiss  that  tiresome  old  hanger-on  Mr 
Haire.     I  abhor  him." 

"  My  first  reform  will  be  in  the  sherry — to  get  rid  of  that 
vile  sugary  compound  of  horrid  nastiness  he  gives  you  after 
8oup.  The  next  will  be  the  long-tailed  black  coach-horses.  I 
don't  think  a  man  need  celebrate  hia  own  funeral  every  time  he 
goes  out  for  a  drive." 

"Haire,"  resumed  Lady  Lendrick,  in  a  tone  of  severity, 
Dieant,  perhaps,  to  repress  all  banter  on  a  serious  subject — 
"Haire  not  only  supplies  food  to  his  vanity,  but  stimulates  his 
conceit  by  little  daily  stories  of  what  the  world  says  of  him.  1 
^h  he  would  Hsten  to  me  on  that  subject — I  wish  he  would 
take  mij  version  of  his  place  in  popular  estimation." 

"  I  opine  that  the  granddaughter  should  be  got  rid  of,"  said 
the  Colonel 

"  She  is  a  fool — only  a  fool,"  said  Lady  Lendrick. 

"I  don't  think  her  a  fool,"  said  Mrs  8cwcU,  slowly. 

"  I  don't  exactly  mean  so  much  ;  but  that  she  has  no  know- 
ledge of  life,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  position  she  is 
placed  in,  nor  how  to  profit  by  it." 

"I'd  not  even  go  that  far,"  said  Mrs  SeweH,  in  the  same 
^aiet  tone. 

"Don't  pay  too  much  attention  to  ///«/,"  said  the  Colonel  to 
his  mother.  "  It's  one  of  her  ways  always  to  sec  something  in 
every  one  that  nobody  else  has  discovered." 

"  I  made  that  mistake  once  too  often  for  my  own  welfare," 
said  she,  in  a  voice  only  audible  to  his  ear. 

"She  tells  me,  mother,  that  she  made  that  same  mistake 
once  too  often  for  her  own  welfare  ;  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  in  taking  me  for  her  husband — ^a  civil  speech  to  make  a 
man  in  presence  of  his  mother." 

"  I  begin  to  think  that  politeness  is  not  the  quality  any  of 
03  are  eager  about,"  said  Lady  Lendrick  ;  "  and  I  must  say  I 
un  not  at  all  Bony  that  the  drive  is  over.'* 
"If  I  had  been  permitted  to  smoke,  you'd  tvo\)  \w;^  \i^^w 

Krtnaaaof  ^7' tf/jf  coflrersational  ex(;es8e3  on  mv  mi^.^^^  lasJA'Oaft 
TihmeL 


^^,..  ^j  iiic  looiinaii,  lie  lighted  his  cigar, 


CHAPTKR    XXIIl 

A     VERY     HUMBLE     DWEL 

The  little  lodging  occupied  by  Sir  Brook  ai 
was  in  a  not  very  distinguished  suburb  near 
was  in  a  small  one-storeyed  cottage,  whose 
the  inscription  "  Avoca  Villa"  on  a  black  b 
in  the  form  of  permanence  that  indicated  fi 
domicile,  were  the  words — "  Furnished  Apai 
if  required.'*     A  small  enclosure,  with  thre 
raised  mound  in  the  centre,  and  a  luxurio 
around,  served  as  garden :  a  narrow  path  of 
conducted  to  the  door. 

The  rooms  within  were  very  small,  low,  and 
they  bespoke  both  poverty  and  neglect ;  anc 
windows,  the  cobwebbed  ceiling,  and  the  i 
indicated  that  no  attention  was  bestowed  oi 
decency,  over  the  fireplace,  in  a  large  black  f 
ing  representing  the  genealogical  trno  ^.t  *i 
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the  Englisli  press,  and  he  revelled  in  the  severe  strictures  which 

the  Irish  papers  bestowed  on  them.     So  far  as  hating  went,  he 

was  a  true  patriot 
If  some  people  opined  that  Mr  O'Reardon's  i)olitical  opinions 

rather  partook  of  what  was  in  vogue  some  sixty-odd  years  ago 
than  what  characterised  a  time  nearer  our  own  day,  there  were 
others,  less  generous  critics,  who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  he 
was  a  paid  spy  of  the  Government,  and  tbat  all  tbe  secret  or- 
ganisation of  treason — all  the  mysterious  plotting  of  rebellion 
that  seems  never  to  die  completely  out  in  Irebmd — were  known 
to  and  reported  by  this  man  to  the  "  Castle."  Certain  it  was 
that  he  lived  in  a  way  his  humble  salary  at  the  Four  Courts 
could  not  have  met,  and  indulged  in  convivial  excesses  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  small  income. 

AVhen  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  Lendrick  became  his  lodgers,  he 
speedily  saw  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  far  above  what 
usually  resorted  to  Ids  humble  house.  However  studiously 
simple  they  might  be  in  all  their  demands,  they  were  unmis- 
takably gentlemen ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  their  evident 
want  of  all  employment  or  occupation,  considerably  puzzled  Mr 
(yReardon,  and  set  him  a-thinking  what  they  could  be,  who 
they  were,  and,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  what  they  were  at"  No 
letters  came  for  them,  nor,  as  they  themselves  gave  no  names, 
was  there  any  means  of  tracing  their  address ;  and  to  his  oft- 
inainnated  request,  ^^  If  any  one  asks  for  you,  sir,  by  what  name 
will  I  be  able  to  answer  ]  "  came  the  same  invariable  "  No  one 
will  call;"  and  thus  was  Mr  O'Reardon  reduced  to  designate 
them  to  Ids  wife  as  the  "  old  chap,"  and  the  "  young  one  " — 
titles  which  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  more  tban  once  overheard 
through  the  frail  partitions  of  the  ill-built  house. 

It  is-  not  impossible  that  O'Eeardon's  peculiar  habits  and 
line  of  life  disposed  him  to  attach  a  greater  significance  to  the 
seeming  mystery  that  surrounded  his  lodgers  than  others  might 
have  ascribed  ;  it  is  probable  that  custom  bad  led  hira  to  sus- 
pect everything  that  was,  in  any  way,  suspicious.  These  men 
draw  many  a  cover  where  there  is  no  fox,  but  they  rarely  pass 
a  gorse  thicket  and  leave  one  undetected.  His  lodgers  thus 
became  to  him  a  study.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  leisure,  he 
would  have  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  their  service ;  he  would 
have  dogged  their  steps,  learned  their  haunts,  and  watched 
fheir  acquaintances — if  they  had  any.  Sunday  was,  however, 
Ub  one  free  day,  and  by  some  inconceivable  ^tvemV]  NXi^*^ 
woa^jr  QMUDt  the  entire  of  it  at  home. 

s 


.^.,  ...  -.s.  vi|M-,i  LiK. jiL'^vi vL-.-»  aiiu  Lui'ir  i)Wii  iiui 
s|»'jcii»u-;  ])i-()iiiisL'.s  of  tr.i'liiiLi:  |M»liticiaiis,  an 
Avlio^o  fuiictioiw,  [  fear,  wore  not  alxn'c  rcj^n 
of  sucrct  information,  began  to  fear  lest  st 
he  might  be  told  "his  occupation  was  goi 
employers  no  longer  needed  the  fine  intell 
smell  treason,  even  by  a  sniff :  he  must,  he  s 
to  revive  the  memory  of  his  order,  or  the  chi 
be  extinguished  for  ever. 

He  had  to  choose  between  denouncing  the 
saries  or  American  sympathisers.  A  novel  o 
on  the  table  decided  for  the  former,  for  he  k 
aware  it  was  in  French  ;  and  fortified  with 
ceeded  to  draw  up  his  indictment  for  tbe  Cas 

It  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  mea^ 
contained  little  beyond  the  writer's  own  susp 
who  were  poor  enough  to  live  in  Avoca  V 
enough  to  do  nothing  for  their  livelihood,  w] 
went  out  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  underst( 
to  be  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  watched, 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  their  general  ap 
dress,  at  the  office  of  the  Private  Secretary,  a 
"instructions"  in  consequence. 

Mr  O'Reardon  was  not  a  bad  portrait-paii 
and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Brook  there  were  pecul 


! 


-''•-i.J.ick,  he   IkuI  (ktciiniiicJ  tiiaL  Jic  uoiiiJ  in't  tiilitr  iuipur- 

tuue  the  Viceroy  for  place,  nor  would  lie  be  in  any  way  the 

means  of  complicating  the  question  between  the  Goveniment 

and  the  Chief  Baron  by  exciting  the  Lord-Lie uteuaut 'a  interest 
in  bis  behalf. 

"We  must  change  our  lodging,  Tom,"  Bai<l  lie,  when  he  came 
Lome  on  that  night.  "  I  am  desirous  that,  for  the  few  days 
ire  remain  here,  none  should  tnice  nor  discover  us.  I  will  not 
accept  what  are  called  compensations,  nor  will  I  live  on  here  to 
be  either  a  burden  or  a  reproach  to  men  who  were  once  only  my 
equals." 

"  You  found  my  worthy  grandfather  somewhat  less  tractable 
than  you  thought  for,  sir] "  asked  Tom. 

"  He  wa.s  very  fiery  and  very  haughty,  but  on  the  whole 
there  was  much  that  I  liked  in  him.  Such  vitality  in  a  man 
of  Ids  years  is  in  itself  a  grand  quality,  and  even  in  its  aggres- 
siveness suggests  much  to  regard.  He  refused  to  hear  of  me  for 
the  vacant  office,  and  he  would  not  accept  iffni.^^ 

*•  How  did  he  take  your  proposal  to  aid  us  by  a  loan  ? " 

"  I  never  made  it.  The  terms  we  found  ourselves  on  after 
half-anhour s  discussion  of  other  matters  rendered  such  a  pro- 
ject impossible." 

"  And  Lucy — ^how  did  she  behave  through  it  all  1 " 

**  She  was  not  there  ;  I  did  not  see  her." 

"  So  that  it  turned  out  as  I  predicted — a  mere  meeting  to  ex- 
change amenities." 

**  The  amenities  were  not  many,  Tom  ;  and  I  doubt  much  if 
your  grandfather  will  treasure  up  any  very  delightful  recollec- 
tions of  my  acquaintance.'' 

**  I'd  like  to  see  the  man,  woman,  or  child,"  burst  out  Tom, 
"who  ever  got  out  of  his  cage  without  a  scratch.  I  don't  believe 
that  Europe  contains  his  equal  for  irascibility." 

"Dont  dwell  on  these  views  of  life,"  said  Sir  Brook,  almost 
sternly.  "  You,  nor  I,  know  very  little  what  are  the  sources 
of  those  intemperate  outbreaks  we  so  often  complain  of — what 
sore  triab  are  ulcerating  the  nature,  what  agonising  maladies, 
what  secret  terrors,  what  visions  of  impending  misery ;  least  of 
all  do  we  know  or  take  count  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  out  of  these 
high-strung  temperaments  we  obtain  those  thrilling  notes  of 
human  passion  and  tenderness  coarser  natures  nevct  ^.Ua\xv  \a. 
Let  us  bear  with  a  passing  discord  in  tlie  m&ltwm^xiVt  ^\kS^i!A 
cMdenceg  am  more  ua  to  very  ecstasy." 
Tarn  huDgbiabead  in  silence,  but  he  cetlamVs  aifliitfA. 


take  us  to  .Nanlinia  and  start  our  .Mine.     M 
to  have  lent  me  this  sum  on  the  security  ( 
t(»ok  it  into  liis  head  to  liesitatc  at  the  hist 
an  fidditional  clause  that  I  should  insure  my 

"  I  was  disconcerted,  of  course,  by  this — sc 
I  not  bought  a  variety  of  tools  and  impU 
believe  I  would  have  relinquished  the  bargj 
where.  It  was,  however,  too  late  for  this 
accept  his  terms,  and,  accredited  with  a  pri 
an  insurance  ofl&ce,  I  waited  on  the  doctor  wl 
me. 

"  A  very  brief  investigation  satisfied  him  1 
worthy;  he  discovered  I  know  not  what  aboi 
heart,  that  implied  mischief,  and  after  *  i)en 
called  it,  and  placing  his  ear  to  my  chest,  he 
say,  sir,  that  I  cannot  pronounce  yon  insural 

"  I  could  have  told  him  that  I  came  of  a 
either  side;  that  during  my  life  I  had  scarcel; 
that  I  had  borne  the  worst  climates  without 
like — ^but  I  forbore ;  I  had  too  much  defere 
and  his  acquirements  to  set  my  judgment  a| 
arose  to  take  my  leave.  It  is  just  possible 
say  I  felt  it,  that  his  announcement  might  h 
at  all  events,  the  disappointment  did  so,  a 
about  the  difficulties  in  which  I  saw  myself  it 


/ 

A  vi:i.v  ii;''.:i::.;'  \'\\  i  \.'  •'.  ■.  :    ■ 

"In  a  word,  Tom,  lie  advanced  the  money.  It  is  now  in 
tlat  writiDg-desk  ;  and  I  have — I  feel  it — a  friend  the  more  in 
the  world.  As  I  left  his  door,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  mjrself, 
Vlut  signify  a  few  days  more  or  less  of  life,  so  long  as  such 
^nerous  traits  as  this  follow  one  to  the  last  ?  He  made  me  a 
Imppier  man  by  his  noble  trust  in  me  than  if  he  had  declared 
me  a  miracle  of  strength  and  vigour.  Who  is  that  looking  in 
At  the  window,  Tom  ?  It's  the  second  time  I  have  seen  a  face 
there." 

Tom  started  to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  the  door.  There  was, 
however,  no  one  there  ;  and  the  little  lane  was  silent  and  desert- 
ed. He  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  but  not  a  footfall 
could  be  heard,  and  he  returned  to  the  room  believing  it  must 
have  been  a  mere  illusion. 

*'  Let  us  light  candles,  Tom,  and  have  out  our  maps.  I  want  to 
see  whether  Marseilles  will  not  be  our  best  and  cheapest  routo 
to  the  island." 

They  were  soon  poring  eagerly  over  the  opened  map,  Sir  Brook 
carefuUy  studjdng  all  the  available  modes  of  travel ;  while  Tom, 
be  it  owned,  let  his  eyes  wander  from  land  to  land,  till,  follow- 
ing out  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  he  crossed  over  and 
stretched  away  into  the  mountain  gorges  of  Circassia,  where 
Schamyl  and  his  brave  followers  were  then  fighting  for  liberty. 
For  maps,  like  the  lands  they  picture,  never  offer  to  two  minds 
kindred  thoughts ;  each  follows  out  in  space  the  hopes  and  am- 
bitions that  his  heart  is  charged  with ;  and  where  one  reads 
wars  and  battle-fields,  another  but  sees  pastoral  pleasures  and  a 
tranquil  existence — ^home  and  home-happiness. 

**Yes,  Tom  ;  here  I  have  it.  These  coasting  craft,  whose 
sailing-lines  are  marked  here,  will  take  us  and  our  traps  to 
Cagliari  for  a  mere  trifle — here  is  the  route." 

As  the  young  man  bent  over  the  map  the  door  behind  opened, 
and  a  stranger  entered.  "So  I  have  found  you,  Fossbrooke  !'' 
cried  he,  "  diough  they  insisted  you  had  left  Ireland  ten  days 
ago." 

"  Mercy  on  mq !  Lord  Wilmington  !"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  he 
shaded  his  eyes  to  stare  at  him.  "  What  could  have  brought  you 
here  ] " 

"  1*11  tell  you,"  said  he,  dropping  his  voice.     "  I  read  a  de- 
scription soYeiy  Uke  you  in  the  secret  report  this  morning,  that 
I  sent  my  servant  Cards,  who  knows  you  we\\  \a  cu^  \\.\\»^^a^ 
notyomaelf;  when  be  came  back  to  lue — ^lot  1  'v^aJw^  IssiXsoa. 
Mi  the  end  of  the  iane— with  the  as&uxaace  ftxaXl  ^^  T^^&^fi^^^ 


■  111'  wouldii  t  Jiave   in(%  that's  all.      J  To 
t  )  ail  ini'liviili-'l  |>at rmia'jT,  and  will  a^-ccjit 

"  Will  lit'  ;u'(M'j»t  of  your  lrit.'iid  hvvv  (      i 
i»u  him." 

"  As  little  as  myself,  my  lord  :   lie  gr 
public  virtue,  and  of  course  became  hopelej 

"  Will  lie  retire  and  let  us  compensate  hi 

"  I  believe  not.     He  thinks  the  country 
in  his  capacity,  and  as  he  cannot  be  replace 
retire/' 

"  He  may  make  almost  his  own  terms  w 
said  the  Viceroy.     "  We  want  to  get  rid  oi 
tractable  Solicitor-General  together.     Will 
doner' 

"  Not  I,  my  lord.  I  have  made  my  firs 
in  that  quarter." 

"  And  yet  I  believe  you  are  otir  last  char 
berton  yesterday  you  were  the  one  man  c 
called  on  him  with  a  message  from  a  Vicero; 

"  Let  us  leave  him  undisturbed  in  his  illu 

"  I*d  say,  let  us  profit  by  it,  Fossbrooke 
search  of  you  these  eight  days,  to  beg  y< 
negotiation  in  hand.  Come,  Mr  Lendrick, 
in  tliifi  ;  assist  me  in  persuading  Sir  Brook  U 
If  he  will  undertake  the  mission.  T  nm  rpn^N 
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I  have  already  prejudiced  myself  in  his  eyes,  nnd  our  one  inter- 
view was  not  very  gratifying  to  either  of  us." 

"  ril  not  give  in,  Fossbrooke,  even  though  I  am  well  aware  I 
can  do  nothing  to  requite  the  service  I  ask  of  you." 

*'  We  leave  Ireland  to-moiTOw  evening.  AVe  have  a  project 
which  requires  our  i>resence  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  We  are 
about  to  make  our  fortunes,  my  lord,  and  I'm  sure  you're  not 
the  man  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way." 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  of  your  morning,  Fossbrooke ;  half 
an  hour  will  suffice.  Drive  out  to  the  Priory ;  see  the  Chief 
Baron ;  tell  him  I  intrusted  the  negotiation  to  you,  as  at  onco 
more  delicate  to  each  of  us.  You  are  disconnected  with  all 
party  ties  here.  Say  it  is  not  a  question  of  advancing  this  man 
or  that — that  we  well  know  how  inferior  must  any  successor  be 
to  himself,  but  that  certain  changes  arc  all -essential  to  us.  Wo 
have  not — I  may  tell  you  in  confidence — the  right  man  as  our 
law  adviser  in  the  House ;  and  add,  *  It  is  a  moment  to  make 
your  own  terms;  write  them  down  and  you  shall  have  your 
reply  within  an  hour — a  favourable  one  I  may  almost  pledge 
myself  it  will  be.  At  all  events,  every  detail  of  the  meeting  is 
strictly  between  us,  and  on  honour.*  Come  now,  Fossbrooke ; 
do  tliii  for  me  as  the  greatest  service  I  could  entreat  of  you." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  you  any  longer.  I  will  go.  I  only  premise 
that  I  am  to  limit  myself  strictly  to  the  statement  you  shall 
desire  me  to  repeat.  I  know  nothing  of  the  case  ;  and  I  cannot 
be  its  advocate." 

"  Just  so.  Give  me  your  card.  I  will  merely  write  these 
words — *  See  Sir  Brook  for  me. — Wilmington.'  Our  object  is 
his  resignation,  and  we  arc  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  it. 
Now,  a  word  with  you,  Mr  Lendrick.  I  heard  most  honourable 
mention  of  you  yesterday  from  the  vice-provost ;  ho  tells  mo 
that  your  college  career  was  a  triumph  so  long  as  you  liked  it, 
and  that  you  have  abilities  for  any  walk  in  life.  Why  not  con- 
tinue, then,  on  so  successful  a  path  ?  Why  not  remain,  take 
out  your  degree,  and  emulate  that  distinguished  relative  who 
has  thrown  such  lustre  on  your  family?" 

"  First  of  all,  my  lord,  you  have  heard  me  much  overrated. 
I  am  not  at  all  the  man  these  gentlemen  deem  mc ;  secondly, 
if  I  were,  I'd  rather  bring  my  abilities  to  any  pursuit  my  friend 
here  could  suggest  I'd  rather  be  his  com])anion  than  be  my 
grondfather^s  rival.  You  have  heard  what  he  said  a  while  ago 
—we  are  going  to  seek  our  fortune." 

*  He  said  to  make  it, "  said  Lord  Wilmington,  \{\l\i  \3^  %tcSl^. 


'*  \  oil  must" 

''  I  know  I  shall  fail." 

"  I  don't  hcli^vr  it.' 

"  Well,  as  Lady  Macbeth  says,  if  we  i 
though  murdering  a  king  be  an  easier  thing 
Chief  Baron — here  goes." 

As  he  said  this  the  door  was  gently  moved 
truded  into  the  room. 

"Who  is  thati"  cried  Tom,  springing  ra 
door ;  but  all  was  noiseless  and  quiet,  and  n< 
"I  believe  we  are  watched  here,"  said  he, 
the  room. 

''Good-nighty  then«  Let  me  have  your  i 
may  be,  Fossbrooke.     Good-night." 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

A    MOBNING    AT    THE    PBIO 

Thb  morning  after  this  interview  was  that  on 
Baron  had  invited  Colonel  Sewell  tr\  inanp/»f. 
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That  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  and  power  like  the 
Chief  Baron  should  render  himself  absurd,  through  his  vanitj, 
iras  a  great  compensation  to  such  a  person  as  SewelL  To  watdi 
the  w€»^nesses  and  note  the  flaws  in  a  great  nature,  to  treasure 
up  the  cousolation  that,  after  all,  these  ''high  intelligences" 
occasionally  make  precious  fools  of  themselves,  are  very  con- 
genial pastimes  to  small  folk.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  are  tho 
sole  features  of  such  men  they  are  able  to  appreciate,  and,  like 
certain  reptiles,  they  never  venture  to  bite  save  where  corrup- 
tion has  preceded  them. 

Nothing  in  his  manner  betrayed  this  tendency — he  was 
polished  and  courteous  to  a  degree.  A  very  critical  eye  might 
have  detected  in  his  bearing  that  he  had  been  long  a  subordi- 
nate. His  deference  was  a  little — a  very  little — overstrained  ; 
he  listened  with  a  slight  tinge  of  over-attention ;  and  in  his 
humility  as  he  heard  an  order,  and  his  activity  as  he  obeyed  it, 
you  could  read  at  once  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  this  lacquer 
of  good  breeding  covered  a  very  coarse  and  vulgar  nature.  In 
manner  he  was  charming — his  approach,  his  address,  his  con- 
versation, were  all  perfect ;  he  knew  well  when  to  be  silent — 
when  to  concur  by  a  smile  with  what  he  was  not  expected  to 
confirm  by  a  word — ^when  to  seem  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
new  conviction,  and  how  to  yield  assent  as  though  coerced  to 
what  he  would  rather  have  resisted.  In  a  word,  he  was  perfect 
in  all  the  training  of  those  superb  poodles  who  fetch  and  carry 
for  their  masters,  that  they  may  have  the  recompense  of  snarl- 
ing at  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

As  there  are  heaven-bom  doctors,  lawyers,  divines,  and  engi- 
neers, so  are  there  men  specially  created  for  the  antechamber, 
and  Sewell  was  one  of  them. 

The  old  Judge  had  given  orders  for  a  liberal  breakfast.  He 
deemed  a  soldier's  appetite  would  be  a  hearty  one,  and  ho 
meant  to  treat  him  hospitably.  The  table  was  therefore  very 
generously  spread,  and  Sewell  looked  approvingly  at  the  fare, 
and  ventured  on  a  few  words  of  compliment  on  the  ample  pre- 
parations before  hinu 

"  It  is  the  only  real  breakfast-table  I  have  seen  since  I  left 
Calcutta,"  said  he,  smiling  graciously. 

"  Ton  do  me  honour,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  who  was  not 
quite  sore  whether  or  not  be  felt  pleased  to  \>Q  com^^^ic^xsi^^T^A^ 
aa  s  aei9  domestic  incident 

Sewell  saw  the  bitch  at  once,  and  leaximed.    **  1  x«tt»B? 


1   A  t.-}        I   J  .\  >^ 


<.iivin  >  \>.i.-^  ij'_:iii,  MI  ;  jjaa  no  ai 
Avith  Miitiiiitnts  of  e«jual  wisdmn,  \ve  slutiiK 
iiivulvcd  in  that  uiiliappy  (.  aiitaiikaiikarabad 

'•  It  was  «i  Very  di-saotrous  ailiiir,  indeed,"  .' 
was  through  tlie  whole  of  it." 

"  When  I  first  heard  of  the  project/'  contin 
remarked  to  a  friend  who  was  with  me — ( 
men  at  the  Bar — ^This  campaign  will  tarni 
imperil  our  hold  on  India.  The  hill-tribes  are 
and  however  specious  in  their  promises  to  i 
their  chiefs  has  never  been  shaken.**' 

^*  If  your  judgment  had  been  listened  to,  it 
us  a  heavy  reverse,  and  saved  me  a  very  pai 
bones  were  fractured  here,**  said  Sewell,  8ho\i 

The  Chief  Baron  scarcely  deigned  a  glanc< 
he  was  high  above  such  puny  considerati" 
that  moment  Governor-General  of  India  and 
England  together.  He  was  legislating  for  hu 
of  dark  skins,  and  preparing  his  explanation? 
the  pale  faces  at  home. 

**  *  Mark  my  words,  Haire,'  said  I,*'  continue 
increased    pomposity  of  manner,   "  *  this  is 
insurrection   in  India.*     We   have  a  maxim 
Sewell,  Like  case,  like  rule.     So  was  it  there. 
to  this  curry?** 


<<  T    J 
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"  Tea,  sir ;  I  have  been  eighteen  years  on  the  Bench.  I  have 
delivered  in  that  time  some  judgments  which  have  come  to  be 
deemed  amongst  the  highest  principles  of  British  law.  I  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  jHiriodical  literature  of  the  time.  In 
a  series  of  papers — you  may  not  have  heard  of  tlieiii — .signed 
*  Icon,'  in  the  *  Lawyer^s  Treasury  of  Useful  Facts/  I  have  de- 
fended the  Bar  again.st  the  aggressive  violence  of  tlie  Legisla- 
ture, I  hojje  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  triuni])liantly." 

"  I  remember  Judge  Beale,  our  Indian  Chief -Justice,  referring 
to  those  papers  as  the  most  splendid  statement  of  the  position 
and  claims  of  the  barrister  in  Great  Britain." 

*'  Beale  \va.s  an  ass,  sir;  his  law  was  a  shade  below  his  logic — 
both  were  pitiable." 

"  Indeed  ? — yes,  a  Httle  more  gravy.  Is  your  cook  a  Proven- 
cal— that  omelette  would  seem  to  say  so." 

*'  My  cook  is  a  woman,  and  an  Irishwoman,  sir.  She  came 
to  me  from  Lord  Maimers,  and,  I  need  not  say,  with  the  worst 
tniditions  of  her  art,  which,  under  Lady  Lcndrick's  training, 
attained  almost  to  the  dignity  of  poisoning." 

Sewell  could  not  restrain  himself  any  longer,  but  hiughed  out 
at  this  sadden  outburst.  The  old  Judge  was,  however,  pleased 
to 'accept  the  emotion  as  complimentary;  he  smiled  and  went 
on — "  I  recognised  her  aptitude,  and  resolved  to  train  her,  and 
to  this  end  I  made  it  a  practice  to  detain  her  ever}'  morning 
after  prayers,  and  read  to  her  certain  passages  from  approved 
authors  on  cookery,  making  her  experiment  on  the  receipts  for 
the  servants'  hall.  We  had  at  first  some  slight  cases  of  illness, 
but  not  more  serious  than  colic  and  violent  cramps.  In  the 
end  .she  was  successful,  sir,  and  has  become  what  you  see  her." 

"  She  would  be  a  cordon  hlexi  in  Paris." 

"  I  will  take  care,  sir,  that  she  hears  of  your  ap])roval. 
Would  you  not  like  a  glass  of  Maraschino  to  finish  with  \  " 

**I  have  just  tasted  your  brandy,  and  it  is  exquisite." 

"  I  cannot  offer  you  a  cigar,  Colonel ;  but  you  are  at  lil)erty 
to  smoke  if  you  have  one." 

"  If  I  might  have  a  stroll  in  that  delicious  garden  that  I  sec 
there,  I  could  ask  nothing  better.  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  ho,  as 
they  sauntered  down  a  richly  scented  alley,  **  India  has  notliing 
like  this — I  doubt  if  Paradise  has  any  better." 

**  You  mean  to  return  to  the  East  1 " 

"  Not  if  I  caa  help  it— not  if  an  exchange  \a  \\o?»^'WV"^.    '^'v^ 
fact  is,  my  lord,  my  dear  wife's  health  makea  lTvA\t\.  \\«^ovKW^^^ 
so  far  aaabeiB  concerned  ;  the  children,  too,  w^  ol  \\i^  tx^^  ^^ 


.....    jiicaiillliT,  aiKl 

to  iiotliinLT  ill  life  beyond  a  liotne  ;iii(l  lion 
course,  a  heavy  M<>w  to  nic  tt)  sacririce  eitl 
(•oiiit\»rt.       1   cannot   jxissibly  anticipate  a 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  who  is  to  count  up« 
in  that  pestilent  climate  1     Assuredly  not  a 
down  by  wounds  and  jungle  fever!  " 

The  justice  of  the  remark  was,  perhaps,  su 
Baron.  He  paid  no  attention  to  its  pathetic 
reply. 

Sewell  began  to  lose  patience,  but  he  coni 
after  a  few  puffs  of  his  cigar,  went  on  :  "If 
children,  I'd  take  the  thing  easy  enough.  Hi 
thing,  but  I*d  put  up  with  it.  I*m  not  a 
tastes.  If  I  can  relish  thoroughly  such  sum] 
gave  me  this  morning,  I  can  put  up  with 
I'm  a  regular  soldier  in  that" 

''  An  excellent  quality,  sir,"  said  the  old  n 

"  Lucy,  of  course,  would  suffer.  There  ar 
fall  very  heavily  on  a  woman,  and  a  woman,  t 
been  accustomed  to  a  good  deal  of  luxury." 

The  Chief  bowed  an  assent 

*'  I  suppose  I  might  get  a  depot  appoint] 
two.    I  might  also — ^if  I  sold  out — manage  a 
or  become  an  inspector  of  yeomanry,  or  some 
shift ;  but  I  own  mi*  "i — -> 
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course,  is  open  on  easier  teruhs  ;  but  I  have  scniples  about  the 
Church.  I  really  could  not  take  orders  without  I  could  consci- 
entiously say,  Tills  is  a  walk  I  feel  called  to." 

"An  honourable  sentiment,  sir,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 
'    "So  tliat  the  end  will  be,  I  suppose,  one  of  these  days  I 
shall  just  repack  my  bullock- trunk,  and  go  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  came,  with  the  fate  that  attends  such  backward 
journeys ! " 

The  Chief  Baron  made  no  remark.  He  stooped  to  fasten  a 
fallen  carnation  to  the  stick  it  had  been  attached  to,  and  then 
resumed  his  walk.  Sewell  was  so  provoked  by  the  sense  of 
failure — for  it  had  been  a  direct  assault — that  he  walked  along 
silent  and  morose.  His  patience  could  endure  no  longer,  and 
he  was  ready  now  to  resent  whatever  should  annoy  him. 

"  Have  you  any  of  the  requirements,  sir,  that  civil  services 
demand  ? "  asked  the  Judge,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  take  it  I  have  such  as  every  educated  gentleman  possesses,*' 
replied  Sewell,  tartly. 

"  And  what  may  these  be,  in  your  estimation  V* 

"  I  can  read  and  write,  I  know  the  first  three  rules  of  arith- 
metic, and  I  believe  these  are  about  the  qualifications  that  fit  a 
man  for  a  place  in  the  cabinet." 

"You  are  right,  sir.  With  these,  and  the  facility  to  talk 
platitudes  in  Parliament,  a  man  may  go  very  far  and  very  high 
in  life.     I  see  that  you  know  the  world.*' 

Sewell,  for  a  moment,  scarcely  knew  whether  to  accept  the 
speech  as  irony  or  approval ;  but  a  sidelong  glance  showed  him 
that  the  old  man's  face  had  resumed  its  expression  of  mingled 
insolence  and  vanity,  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  now  sin- 
cere. "  The  men,"  said  the  Judge,  pompously,  "  who  win  their 
way  to  high  station  in  these  days  are  either  the  crafty  tricksters 
of  party  or  the  gross  flatterers  of  the  people  ;  and  whenever  a 
man  of  superior  mould  is  discovered,  able  to  leave  his  mark  on 
the  age,  and  capable  of  making  his  name  >i  memory,  they  have 
nothing  better  to  offer  him,  as  their  homage,  than  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  resign  his  office  and  retire." 

"I  go  with  every  word  you  say,  my  lord,"  cried  Sewell,  with 
a  well-acted  enthusiasm. 

"I  want  no  approval,  sir ;  I  can  sustain  my  opinions  without 
a  following  !"  A  long  silence  ensued  ;  neither  was  disposed  to 
speak  ;  at  last  the  Judge  said — and  he  now  spoke  in  a  more 
kindly  tone,  divested  alSce  of  passion  and  of  vanity — "  Yq\ss 
fciands  mivl  Bee  ii  Bometbing  cannot  be  done  lot  ^qm,  0:\Q'Gi?'^ 


'•  Well,  sir,"  said  lu\  with  a  si-li,  ''  it  is 
Jinn  iit'L'il  not  \vc\  a.^lwunt'd  j»f,  at  Ica.^t  1  Ik 
^\c  nmsl  take  tliu  worKl  as  it  is,  and  wlicn  v 
of  public  opinion,  we  must  not  presume  to  as 
What  does  that  servant  want  1  Will  you  ha 
ask  him  whom  he  is  looking  fori" 

"  It  is  a  visitor's  card,  my  lord,"  said  Be^ 
the  old  man  as  he  spoke. 

"  There  is  some  writing  on  it.     Do  me  the 

Sewell  took  the  card  and  read,  "  See  i 
Wilmington.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke."  The 
spoke  in  a  voice  barely  above  a  whisper,  for 
came  over  him,  and  he  swayed  to  and  fro  like 

"  What !  does  he  return  to  the  charge  1 "  • 
fiercely.  "  The  Viceroy  was  a  diplomatist  or 
have  taught  him  that,  after  a  failure,  it  woi 
employ  another  envoy  1 " 

"  You  have  seen  this  gentleman  already  the 
in  a  low  faint  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir.  We  passed  an  hour  and  half  t 
and  half  that  neither  of  us  will  easily  forget." 

"  I  conjecture,  then,  that  he  made  no  very  f 
sion  upon  you,  my  lord  1" 

"  Sir,  you  go  too  fast.  I  have  said  nothiuj 
surmise :  nor  am  T  nno  f/^  ^«  ^^i.--!--*     ■• 
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eonvey  to  me,  any  communication  he  may  Lave  to  make.  You 
will  tike  care  to  impress  upon  liim  that  if  the  suhject-matter  of 
Lis  visit  be  the  same  as  that  so  lately  discussed  between  our- 
selves, you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  discretion  confided  to  you 
not  to  report  it  to  me.  That  my  ner\'e3  have  not  sufticieiitly 
recovered  from  the  strain  of  that  excitement  to  return  to  a  topic 
no  less  full  of  irritating  features  than  utterly  liopeless  of  dll 
accommodation.  Mind,  sir,  that  you  employ  the  word  as  I  pivo 
it — 'accommodation.'  It  is  a  Gallicism,  but  all  tlic  better, 
where  one  desires  to  be  imperative,  and  yet  vague.  You  have 
your  ijistnictions,  sir." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  desire  me  to  do.  ^fy 
only  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  the  matters  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke  may  bring  forward  be  the  same  as  those  you  discussed 
together.  If  I  had  any  clue  to  these  topics,  I  should  at  once 
be  in  a  position  to  say,  These  are  themes  I  must  decline  to 
present  to  the  Chief  Baron." 

"  You  Lave  no  need  to  know  them,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
haughtily.  "  You  are  in  the  position  of  an  attesting  witness  ; 
you  have  no  dealing  with  the  body  of  the  document.  Ask 
Sir  Brook  the  question  as  I  Lave  put  it,  and  reply  as  I  Lave 
dictated." 

Sewell  stood  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought.  Had  tlie  old  man 
but  known  over  what  realms  of  space  his  mind  was  wandering 
— what  troubles  and  perplexities  that  brain  was  encountering — 
he  might  have  been  more  patient  and  more  merciful  as  he  gazed 
on  him. 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,  I  have  confided  to  you  any  vcr}'  difiicult 
or  very  painful  task,''  said  the  Judge  at  last. 

"*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  replied  he,  quickly ;  "  my 
anxiety  is  oidy  that  I  may  acquit  myself  to  your  perfect  satis- 
faction.    I'll  go  at  once." 

"  You  will  find  me  here  whenever  you  want  me." 

Sewell  bowed,  and  went  his  way;  n(5t  straight  towards  tlic 
house,  however,  but  into  a  little  copse  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
to  recover  his  equanimity,  and  collect  liimself.  Of  all  the  dis- 
asters that  could  befall  him,  he  knew  of  none  he  was  less  ready 
to  confront  than  the  presence  of  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooko  in  th.; 
same  town  with  himself.  No  suspicion  ever  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  would  come  to  Ireland.  The  very  last  he  had  heard  oC 
him  was  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  said  lie  7?^  ^cw\\>  \.o 
offttJe,  What,  too,  could  be  bia  business  -with  tlie  Cbi^l^^^wvX 
Asd  he  diacorered  their  reiationdup,    and  -waa  V^  ^oxol%  V> 


;i  perfect  a^ony  of  trouble  and  perplexity, 
oilier  jnau  in  the  world  Sewell  would  have 
soual  ([ualities  to  carry  liiin  tlirougli  a  j)assa^i 
could  assume  a  temper  of  complete  irapertu 
put  on  calm,  coldness,  deference,  if  needed 
could  have  acted  his  part — it  would  have  be 
man  of  honour  and  man  of  courage,  to  the  '. 
to  confront  him  but  Sir  Brook. 

This,  however,  was  the  one  man  on  eart 
the  one  man  by  whose  mercy  he  was  able  t 
and  maintain  his  station ;  and  that  this  on< 
be  here  !  here,  within  a  few  yards  of  where  '. 

''  I  could  murder  him  as  easily  as  I  go  t 
tcred  Sewell,  as  he  turned  towards  the  house 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

AN     UNEXPECTED     MEET 

As  Sir  Brook  sat  in  the  library  waiting  foi 
Chief  Baron,  Lucv  Lendriclc  ram  a  in  f/»  ^f^r^h' 
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I  have  nothing  to  give  away."  The  deep  sadness  of  his  voice 
showed  how  intensely  his  words  were  cbaiged  with  a  stronger 
significance.     "  We  are  off  to-night" 

"  To-night ! "  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Lucy.  It's  no  great  banishment — only  to  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Tom  came  up  here  with  me  in  the  vague, 
very  vague,  hope  he  might  see  you.  I  left  biin  in  the  sbnil> 
bery  near  the  gate,  for  he  would  not  consent  to  come  fartber." 

"  ril  go  to  him  at  once.  We  shall  meet  again,"  said  sbe,  as 
she  opened  the  sash-door  and  hastened  down  the  lawn  at  speed. 

After  another  wait  of  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Fossbrooke's 
patience  became  exhausted,  and  he  drew  nigh  the  bell  to 
summon  a  servant ;  his  hand  was  on  the  rope,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Sewell  entered.  Wliutevcr  astonisbmcnt  Foss- 
brooke  might  have  felt  at  this  unexi)ected  appearance,  notbin^ 
in  his  manner  or  look  betrayed  it  As  for  Sewell,  all  lii.s 
accustomed  ease  had  deserted  him,  and  he  came  forward  with 
an  air  of  assumed  swagger,  but  his  colour  came  and  went,  and 
lus  hands  twitched  almost  convulsively. 

He  bowed,  and,  smiling  courteously,  invited  Fossbrooke  to 
be  seated.  Haughtily  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
Sir  Brook  said,  in  his  own  deep  sonorous  voice,  *'  There  can  be 
nothing  between  us,  sir,  that  cannot  be  dismissed  in  a  moment 
— and  as  we  stand." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  rejoined  Sewell,  with  an  attempt  at  the 
same  haughty  tone.  **  I  hlive  been  deputed  by  my  step-father, 
the  Chief  Baron,  to  make  his  excuses  for  not  receiving  you — his 
health  forbids  the  excitement  It  is  his  wish  that  you  may  make 
to  me  whatever  communication  you  had  destined  for  ///?/?." 

"  Which  I  refuse,  sir,  ^t  once,"  interrupted  Sir  Brook. 

'^  I  opine,  then,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  said  Sewell, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Nothing  more,  sir — not  a  word ;  unless  perhaps  you  will 
be  gracious  enough  to  explain  to  the  Chief  Baron  the  reasons — 
they  cannot  be  unknown  to  you — why  I  refuse  all  and  any 
communication  with  Colonel  Sewell." 

"  I  have  no  presumption  to  read  your  mind  and  know  your 
thoughts,"  said  Sewell,  with  quiet  politeness. 

"  You  would  discover  nothing  in  either  to  your  advantage, 
ur/'  said  Fossbrooke,  defiantly. 

"  Mij^h^  /  add,  sir, "  said  8e well,  with  an  caay  s\\\W(i,  ^^  >L\i'5v\.  ^ 
jaur  malevolence  cannot  exceed  my  iiidiffereuce  to  "itV 
Ffoadmoke  waved  biB  band  haughtUy,  as  thouA  to  tfiWKttaa^ 
mdffeaMadMUduKnumon  of  it,  and  after  afew  aecoivda^  ^M^t« 


.  .....  li.-L  i.iu^ii — no,  sir,  not  ovei:   smi 

yoii  owe  me  tlic  liherty  by  wliicli  you  are 
l>cinL%  a.s  I  could  prove  you,  a  forLTcr  and  a 

»Se\vell  threw  a  hurried  and  terrified  look 
though  there  might  possibly  be  some  to  ove 
grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady  himf 
Yulsive  effort  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to 
Tiolence. 

N'oue  of  that,  sir,"  said  Fossbrooke,  foh 

"  I  meant  nothing ;  I  intended  nothing 
wanted  support,"  stammered   out  Sewell  i 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  interest  1  how  am  1 
an  indefinite  sum  1 " 

"  It  may  relieve  you  of  some  anxiety  to  h 
speaking  of  money  in  the  interest  I  require 
want — what  I  shall  exact — is  this,  that  you  c 
stopped,  and  grew  scarlet ;  the  fear  lest  so 
offensive  might  fall  from  him  in  a  moment  < 
arrested  his  words,  and  ho  was  silent. 

Sewell  saw  all  the  difficulty.  •  A  less  adroi 
deemed  the  moment  favourable  to  assert  a 
wfis  too  acute  for  this,  and  waited  without  sp 

"  My  meaning  is  this,"  said  Fossbrooke,  in 
"  There  is  a  young  lady  here  for  whom  I 
interest     I  desire  that,  so  loner  na  o^^r.  i: — 
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Possbrooke  hung  his  head.  Shame  and  sorrow  alike  crushed 
bim  down.  O  that  the  day  should  come  when  he  could  speak 
thus  of  Frank  Dillon's  daughter ! 

"I  will  not  say  with  what  pain  I  hear  you,  Sir  Brook,"  said 
SewcU,  in  a  low  gentle  voice.  "  I  am  certain  tliat  you  never 
uttered  such  a  speech  without  much  suffering.  It  will  alleviate 
your  fears  when  I  tell  you  that  we  only  remain  a  few  days  in 
town.  I  have  taken  a  country  house,  some  sLxty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  wo  mean  to  live  there  entirely." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  Sir  Brook,  whoso  eagerness  to  mako 
reparation  was  now  extreme. 

"Of  course  I  shall  mention  nothing  of  this  to  my  wife,"  said 
Sewell. 

"Of  course  not,  sir;  save  with  such  an  explanation  as  I 
could  give  of  my  meaning,  it  would  be  an  outrage." 

"I  was  not  aware  that  there  was — that  there  could  be — an 
eiplanation,"  said  Sewell,  quietly ;  and  then  seeing  the  sudden 
flash  that  shot  from  the  old  man's  eyes,  he  added  hastily, 
"  This  is  far  too  painful  to  dwell  on — let  it  suflice,  sir,  that  I 
fully  understand  you,  and  that  you  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  said  Fossbrooke,  bowing  slightly. 

"You  wiU  comprehend,  Sir  Brook,"  resumed  Sewell,  "that 
as  I  am  precluded  from  making  this  conversation  known  to  my 
^ife,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  limit  any  intimacy  between  her  and 
Miss  Lendrick  farther  than  by  such  intimations  and  hints  as  I 
may  offer  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  might  happen,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  coming  up  to  town  we  should  be  Sir  William's 
guests.    Am  I  to  suppose  that  you  interdict  this  'i " 

"I  hope  I  am  not  capable  of  such  a  condition,"  said  Sir  Brook, 
flushing,  for  at  every  step  and  stage  of  the  negotiation  he  felt  that 
liis  zeal  had  outrun  his  judgment,  and  that  he  was  attempting, 
uot  only  more  than  he  could,  but  more  than  he  ought  to  do. 

"In  fairness,  Sir  Brook,"  said  Sewell,  with  an  assumed  can- 
dour that  sat  very  well  on  him,  "  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  your 
conditions  are  very  easy  ones.  My  wife  has  come  to  tliis 
country  to  recruit  her  health  and  look  after  her  children.  I 
myself  shall  probably  be  on  my  way  back  to  India  soon  after 
Christmas.  Our  small  means  totally  preclude  living  in  the  gay 
^orld;  and,"  added  he  with  a  laugh,  "if  we  really  had  any 
bhmdiflhments  or  captivations  at  our  disposal,  tliey  would  be 
W  bestow^  on  the  Horse  Guards,  to  extend  my  leave,  or 
MQit  me  to  an  exchange." 

Iliere  was  high  art  in  the  way  in  whicli  SewcWliiQA  ^  caxl*  > 
=Qmi  ia  get  the  old  man  involved  in  the  confticV  oi  V\&  o^^ 


mill.     1*1^     xiiv^v^      LV;     X1H11."5 


out--''  I  \vill  (1  t  liii  you  no  Ioniser,  sir. 
t'X[)laiii  to  the  Li>;«l  ( 'hicf  J*. iron,  that  ii 
of  ;i  cliaractiT  that  couhl  not  be  inade  in 
lency's  name  on  my  card  probaV)Iy  sugj 
might  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  subject  ^ 
ing  to  his  lordship,  and  to  his  lordship's  ii 
self  understand  what  I  mean." 

Sewell  bowed  acquiescence.  As  lie  s: 
door,  he  was  disposed  to  offer  his  hand, 
but  he  knew  if  it  should  succeed  it  wou! 
The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  [ 
turned  to  say  good-morning,  Sewell,  like  < 
sudden  impulse,  held  out  his  hand,  and  £ 
me,  Sir  Brook." 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  sir,  let  me  n 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  stem  and 
he  strode  out  without  a  farewell. 

Sewell  staggered  back  into  the  room  and 
cold  perspiration  covered  his  face  and  fore! 
that  filled  his  heart  sickened  him  like  a  mal 
for  this — by  heaven  !  you  shall,"  muttered 
great  drops  from  his  brow.  "  The  old  foo 
me  where  he  was  vulnerable,  and  as  I  live  1 

"  His  lordship  wants  to  sec  you,  sir  ;  h 


i 
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"I  am  tinable  to  see  why  you  could  not  have  done  so.  The 
charge  I  gave  you  was  to  report  to  me,  not  to  negotiate  on  your 
owD  part." 

"Nor  did  I,  my  lord.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooko  distinctly 
declared  that  he  -would  only  communicate  with  yourself  person* 
ally — that  what  he  desired  to  say  referred  to  yourself,  and 
should  be  answered  by  yourself." 

"On  hearing  which,  sir,  you  withdrew]" 

"So  far  as  your  lordship  was  concerned,  no  more  was  said 
between  us.  What  passed  after  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  call 
private." 

"  What,  sir !  You  see  a  person  in  7nij  house,  at  inf/  instance, 
and  with  my  instructions — ^who  comes  to  see  and  confer  with 
me;  and  you  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that  you  took  that 
opportunity  to  discuss  questions  which  you  call  private  !  *' 

"I  trust,  my  lord,  you  will  not  press  me  in  this  matter ;  my 
position  is  a  most  painful  one." 

"It  is  worse  than  painful,  sir;  it  is  humiliating.  But,"  added 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you. 
You  have  rescued  me  from  perhaps  a  very  grave  indiscretion. 
Your  position — your  wife's  health — ^your  children's  welfare,  had 
all  interested  me.  I  might  have — no  matter  what,  sir.  I  have 
recovered  the  balance  of  my  mind.     I  am  myself  again." 

"My  lord,  I  will  be  open  with  you." 

"I  will  accept  of  no  forced  confidences,  sir,"  said  the  Judge, 
waving  his  hand  haughtily. 

"They  are  not  forced,  my  lord,  farther  than  my  dislike  to 
give  jovL  pain  renders  them  so.  The  man  to  whom  you  sent 
me  tins  morning  is  no  stranger  to  nie — would  that  he  had  been ! 
■^would  that  I  had  never  known  nor  heard  of  him  !  Very  few 
vords  will  explain  why,  my  lord  ;  I  only  entreat  that,  before  I 
8ay  them,  they  may  be  in  strictest  confidence  between  us." 

"  If  they  require  secrecy,  sir,  they  shall  have  it." 

"  Quite  enough,  my  lord — amply  sutiicient  for  me  is  this  as- 
surance. This  person,  then,  my  lord,  was  the  old  friend  and 
brother  officer  of  Sir  Frank  Dillon,  my  father-in-law.  They  lived 
as  young  men  in  closest  friendship  together,  shared  perils,  amuse- 
ments, and  purse  together.  For  many  years  nothing  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  relations  between  them,  though  frequent  re- 
oumstranees  from  Dillon's  family  against  the  intimacy  might 
poesiblj  have  *  caused  a  coolness ;  for  the  world  had  begun  to 
talk  of  Foflsbrooke  with  a  certain  distrust,  companwg  Vd&  xeicAc^ 
of  Imvig  witii  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  andl^allYiYtvXhxi^^SK^j 
' Mtplajr  were  more  than  accidental.  ; 


rest  on.  Arrived  in  India,  they  coininei 
im).st  costly  :iiid  fxtnivagant  iniaginablo. 
dinners,  tlicir  cijuip-iges,  their  retinues,  < 
spleudoiirs  of  the  native  princes.  For  j 
promptly  by  ready  money ;  later  on  came 
and  at  last  dishonoured.  On  investigt 
found  that  the  greater  number — far  the  { 
acceptances  were  issued  by  Dillon  alone- 
])uzzled  none  so  much  as  Dillon  himself, 
the  emei^encies  that  had  called  for  them 
"  They  were  forgeries  by  Fossbrooke," 
"  You  are  right,  my  lord ;  they  were 
that  Dillon  was  the  first  to  declare  the  si 
was  the  fraud  ever  discovered.  To  resci 
Dillon  sold  off  everything,  and  paid,  I  L 
and  they  both  left  for  Ceylon,  where  D 
mander  of  the  Forces. 

"  Here  Dillon  married,  and  on  the  b 
Fossbrooke  was  the  godfather,  their  affect 
ever.  Once  more  the  life  of  extravaganc 
besides  the  costly  household  and  reckless 
of  play  became  rife  and  frequent,  Severn 
obliged  to  leave  the  service  and  sell  thei 
their  debts.      The  scandal  reached  Eng 
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inttitated  that  rendered  the  laws  a  farce^  and  the  office  of  judge 
a  degradation. 

'*  Driven  almost  to  desperation  by  his  approaching  ruin,  and 
yet  blind  to  the  cause  of  it.  Sir  Frank  took  service  against  the 
Affghans,  and  fell,  severely  wounded,  at  Walhalla.  Fossbrooke 
followed  him  to  the  Hills,  where  he  went  to  die.  The  infatua- 
tion of  that  fatal  man  was  nnbroken,  and  on  his  deathbed  he 
not  only  confided  to  him  all  the  deeds  and  documents  that  con- 
cerned lus  fortune,  but  gave  him  the  guardianship  and  control 
of  his  daughter.  In  the  very  last  letter  he  ever  i)enncd  are  these 
words : — *  Scandal  may  some  day  or  other  dare  to  asperse  him 
(Sir  Brook) — the  best  have  no  immunity  on  that  score — but  I 
charge  you,  however  fortune  may  deal  with  you,  share  it  with 
him  if  he  need  it — your  father  never  had  so  true,  so  noble,  so 
generous  a  friend.  Have  full  courage  in  any  course  he  approves 
of,  and  never  distrust  yourself  so  completely  as  when  he  differs 
from  you ;  above  all,  believe  no  ill  of  him.' 

^'  I  have  seen  this  letter — I  have  read  it  more  than  once ;  and 
with  my  full  knowledge  of  the  man,  with  my  memory  stored 
with  stories  about  him,  it  was  very  hard  to  see  him  exercise  an 
influence  in  my  house,  and  a  power  over  my  wife.  For  a  while 
I  tried  to  respect  what  had  been  the  faith  of  her  childhood  ;  I 
could  not  bear  to  destroy  what  formed  one  of  the  links  that 
bound  her  to  her  father's  memory;  but  the  man's  conduct 
obliged  me  to  abandon  this  clemency.  He  insisted  on  living 
upon  us,  and  living  in  a  style,  not  merely  costly,  but  openly, 
flagrantly  disreputable.  Of  his  manner  to  myself  I  will  not 
speak ;  ho  treated  me  not  alone  as  a  dependant,  but  as  one 
whose  character  and  fortune  were  in  his  hands.  To  what  com- 
ments this  exposed  me  in  my  own  house  I  leave  you  to  ima- 
gine :  I  remonstrated  at  first,  but  my  endurance  became  ex- 
hausted, and  I  turned  him  from  my  house. 

"  Then  began  his  persecution  of  me — not  alone  of  myself,  but 
my  wife,  and  all  belonging  to  me.  I  must  not  dwell  on  this,  or 
I  should  forget  myself. 

"  Wo  left  India,  hoping  never  to  hear  more  of  him. 

^  There  was  a  story  that  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  Eajah  in 
Oude,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  live  there  till  he  died.     Ima- 
gine what  I  felt,  my  lord,  when  I  read  his  name  on  that  visit- 
ing-card.    I  knew,  of  course,  what  his  presence  meaxLt^  ^  '^t^- 
tended  matter  of  business  with  you — the  real  o\>^ee\>  \^^\w%\a* 
tmdaee  and  vilify  me.    He  had  ascertfidned  tTie  coxixi^cX\oxv  \«- 
J^weo  n^  and  determined  to  turn  it  to  pro&t.     ?io  \ow%  «■ 
toUaw^ my  career  m  Indior-a  pooi  Boldier  ol  lot\jau.^\^ 
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not  worth  persecution  ;  but  lierc  at  home,  with  friends,  possibly 
with  friends  able  and  willing  to  aid  me,  I  at  once  assumed  im- 
portance in  his  eyes.  He  well  knows  how  dear  to  us  is  the 
memory  (»f  my  wife's  father,  what  sacrifices  we  have  made,  what 
sacriiiccs  wu  would  make  again,  that  his  name  should  not  be 
hawlily  (K-alt  witli  by  tlie  world.  He  feels,  too,  all  tlie  power 
and  Wiiilit  lie  can  wiuld  by  that  letter  of  j>oor  Dillon's,  given 
Ko  frankly,  so  trustfully,  and  so  unfortunately,  on  his  deathbed. 
In  one  word,  my  lord,  tliis  man  has  come  back  to  Europe  to 
exert  over  me  the  pressure  which  he  once  on  a  time  used 
over  my  father-in-law.  For  reasons  I  cannot  fathom,  the  great 
pc()|>le  who  knew  him  once,  ami  who  ought  to  know  whom  and 
what  he  has  become,  are  still  willing  to  acknowledge  him.  It 
is  true  he  no  longer  frequents  their  houses  and  mixes  in  their 
society — hut  they  recognise  him.  The  very  card  lie  sent  in  this 
morning  bore  the  Vieer(>y's  name — and  from  this  Cciuse  alone, 
even  if  there  were  not  others,  he  would  be  dangerous.  I  weary 
y(m,  my  lord,  and  I  will  conclude.  liy  an  accidental  admission 
he  let  dro[)  that  he  would  soon  leave  Ireland  for  a  while  ;  let  it 
seem,  my  lord,  so  long  as  he  remains  here,  that  I  am  less 
intimate  here,  less  frequent  as  a  visitor,  than  he  has  imagined. 
Let  him  have  grounds  to  imaghie  that  my  presence  here  was  a 
mere  accident,  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  enjoy  any  share 
of  your  lortiship's  favour — in  fact,  let  him  believe  me  as  friend- 
less here  ixa  he  saw  me  in  India,  and  he  will  cease  to  specuktte 
on  persecuting  me." 

**  There  would  be  an  indignity  in  such  a  course,  sir,"  cried 
the  Judge,  fiercely  ;  **  the  man  has  no  terrors  for  me,'* 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  nor  for  me  personally ;  I  speak  on 
my  life's  behalf ;  it  is  for  her  sake  and  for  her  peace  of  mind 
I  am  alone  thinking  here." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  myself  on  this  head." 

"  I  entreat  you  not,  my  lord.  I  implore  you  never  to  ap- 
proach the  subject.  She  has  for  years  been  torn  between  the 
terrible  alternative  of  obe3dng  the  last  iigunctions  of  her  father 
or  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Her  life  has  been  a 
continual  struggle,  and  her  shattered  health  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. No,  my  lord;  let  us  go  down  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months — as  it  may  be — to  this  countiy  place  they  have  taken 
for  us ;  a  little  quietness  will  do  us  both  good.  My  kftve  Tiill 
not  expire  till  March ;  there  is  still  time  to  look  about  ma" 

'SSomething  shall  be  done  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  Judgs^ 

pomjwusly,     Sewell  bowed  low  *,  he  knew  how  to  make  lua  bow 

^ery  deep  Acknowledgment  oi  g;reJ&\nA&-,  '^  Vaura  ^^ 
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measure  of  deference,  and  trustfulness,  and  thankfulness  to 
throw  into  his  expression  as  he  bent  his  head,  while  he  seemed 
too  much  overpowered  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  be  cared  for,"  said  the  old  man.  "  And 
if  this  person,  this  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  return  here,  it  is  with 
7ne  he  will  have  to  deal — not  yrm.'* 

"  My  lord,  I  entreat  you  never  to  admit  him ;  neitlier  see  nor 
correspond  with  him.  The  man  is  a  desperado,  and  holds  his 
own  life  too  cheap  to  care  for  another's." 

'*  Sir,  you  only  pique  my  curiosity  to  meet  with  him.  I  have 
heard  of  such  fellows,  but  never  saw  one." 

"  From  all  I  have  heard,  my  lord,  your  courage  requires  no 
pr<K>fs." 

*'  You  have  heard  the  truth,  sir.  It  has  been  tested  in  every 
way,  and  found  without  alloy.  This  man  came  here  a  few  days 
ago  to  ask  me  to  nominate  my  grandson  to  an  office  in  my 
gift ;  but,  save  a  lesson  for  his  temerity,  he  '  took  notliing  by 
his  motion.' "  The  old  Judge  walked  up  and  down  with  short 
impatient  steps,  his  eyebrows  moving  fiercely,  and  his  mouth 
twitching  angrily.  "  The  Viceroy  must  be  taught  that  it  is  not 
through  such  negotiators  he  can  treat  with  men  like  myself. 
We  hear  much  about  the  dignity  of  the  Ikncli ;  I  would  that 
his  Excellency  should  know  that  the  respect  for  it  is  a  homage 
to  be  rendered  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  and  that  I 
for  one  will  accept  of  nothing  less  than  all  the  honours  that 
befit  my  station." 

Relieved,  as  it  were,  by  this  outburst  of  vanity,  his  heart  un- 
burdened of  a  load  of  self-conceit,  the  old  man  felt  freer  and 
better ;  and  in  the  sigh  he  heaved  there  seemed  a  something 
that  indicated  a  sense  of  alleviation.  Then,  turning  to  Sewell, 
with  a  softened  voice,  he  said,  "  How  grieved  I  am  that  you 
should  have  passed  such  a  morning  !  It  was  certainly  not  what 
I  had  intended  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,  my  lord — far  too  good,  and  too 

I  thoughtful  of  me,"  said  Sewell,  with  emotion. 
"  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  must  go  to  the  grave  miscon- 
itraed  and  misrepresented.     He  who  would  be  firm  in  an  ago 
of  oowardicey  he  who  would  be  just  in  an  age  of  jobbery,  can- 
not isdl  to  be  calumniated.     But,  sir,  there  is  a  moral  stature,  as 
there  is  %  material  stature,  that  requires  distance  for  its  pro- 
portions; and  it  ia  possible  posterity  will  be  more  just  to  me 
Ibn  my  contemponuries." 
"I  would  obIj  hope,  my  lord^  that  tbe  time  lot  saOoi  ^  yxi^^- 
"m^MK^b^JoBjg  deferred"  %,- 
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'^  You  are  a  courtier,  sir/'  said  the  Judge,  flmilingi  ''It  was 
amongst  courtiers  I  passed  my  early  youth,  and  I  like  them. 
AVheii  I  was  a  young  man,  Colonel  Sewell,  it  was  the  fasliiou  to 
mako  the  tour  of  Europe  as  a  matter  of  education  and  gcxnl 
breiMling.  Tbo  French  court  was  deemed,  and  justly  deemed,  ilic 
first  soliool  of  manners,  and  I  firmly  believe  France  herself  lias 
sutrorcd  in  her  forms  of  politeness  from  having  ceased  to  be  the 
cuntro  of  supply  to  the  world.  »She  adulterated  the  liquor  as 
the  consumers  decreased  in  taste  and  increased  in  number." 

'*  ilow  neatly,  how  admirably  expressed !"  said  Sewell,  bowing. 

*'  I  had  some  of  that  gift  once,''  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
nigli ;  "  but  it  is  a  weapon  out  of  use  nowadays.  Epigram  has 
its  place  in  a  nmseum  now  as  rightfully  as  an  Andrea  Ferrara." 

**  I  declare,  my  lord,  it  is  two  o'clock.  Here  is  your  servant 
coming  to  announce  luncheon.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  a 
share  of  your  day  I  have  uionopolised." 

**  You  will  stay  and  tiike  some  mutton  broth,  I  hopef" 

'^  No,  my  lord.  I  never  eat  luncheon  ;  and  I  am,  besides, 
horrified  at  inflicting  you  so  long  already." 

*^  Sir,  if  I  suffer  many  of  the  miseries  of  old  age,  I  avail  my- 
self of  some  of  its  few  privileges.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is,  never  to  be  bored.  I  am  old  and  feeble  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  to  him  who  wearies  me,  Leave  me — ^leave  mo  to  myself 
and  my  own  dreariness.  Had  you  *  inflicted '  me,  as  you  call  it 
I'd  have  said  as  much  two  hours  ago.  Your  company  was, 
however,  most  agreeable.  You  know  how  to  talk;  and,  what  is 
rarer,  you  know  liow  to  listen.'*' 

Sewell  bowed  respectfully  and  in  silence. 

"  I  wisli  tlie  school  that  trains  aides-de-camp  could  be  open 
to  junior  barristei*3  and  curates,"  muttered  he,  half  to  himself  i 
then  added  aloud,  "  Come  and  see  me  soon  again.  Come  to 
breakfast,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  dinner.  We  diue  at  seven  ;  " 
and  without  further  adieu  than  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  Uo 
turned  away  and  entered  the  house. 


I 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

BIB    BBOOK    IN    CONFUSIOir. 

ToH  Lendrick  had  just  parted  with  his  sister  as  Fossbrook^ 
'vime  up,  and,  taking  his  arm  in  silence,  moved  slowly  dowo 
*i  road. 
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Seeing  hia  deep  preoccupation,  Tom  did  not  speak  for  some 
Idme,  but  walked  along  "without  a  word.  "  I  hope  you  found 
my  grandfather  in  better  temper,  sir?"  asked  Tom  at  last. 

*^  He  refused  to  receive  me  ;  he  pleaded  illness ;  or  rather  ho 
called  it  by  its  true  name,  indisposition.  He  deputed  another 
gentleman  to  meet  me— a  Colonel  Sewell,  his  step-son." 

*'  That's  the  man  my  father  ^w  at  the  Cape  ;  a  clever  sort  of 
person  he  called  him,  but,  I  suspect,  not  one  to  his  liking  ;  too 
much  man  of  the  world — too  much  man  of  fashion  for  poor  I)ad." 

•*  I  hope  so,"  muttered  Fossbrooke,  unconsciously. 

"Indeed,  sir;  and  why]"  asked  Tom,  eagerly. 

"What  of  Lucyl"  said  Sir  Brook,  abruptly;  "how  did  you 
think  she  was  looking  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  on  the  whole,  welL  I've  seen  her  jollier ;  but,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  a  leave-taking  to-day,  and  that's  not  the  occasion 
to  put  one  in  high  spirits.  Poor  girl,  she  said,  ^  Is  it  not  hard, 
Tom  1  there  are  only  three  of  us,  and  we  must  all  live  apart.' " 

**  So  it  is — hard ;  very  hard.  I'd  have  tried  once  more  to 
influence  the  old  Judge  if  he'd  have  given  me  a  meeting.  He 
may  do  worse  with  that  office  than  bestow  it  on  you,  Tom.  I 
believe  I'd  have  told  him  as  much." 

"  It's  perhaps  as  well,  sir,  that  you  did  not  see  him,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Yes,"  said  Fossbrooke,  following  along  the  train  of  his  own 

thoughts,  and  not  noticing  the  other's  remark.     "  He  may  do 

worse;  he  may  give  it  to  him^  and  thus  draw  closer  the  ties 

between  them ;  and  if  that  man  once  gets  admission  there,  he'll 

get  influence." 
"  Of  whom  are  you  talking,  sir  1" 
"  I  was  not  speaking,  Tom.     I  was  turning  over  some  things 

in  my  mind.    By  the  way,  we  have  much  to  do  before  evening. 

Go  over  to  Hodgen's  about  those  tools ;  he  has  not  sent  them 

yet;  and  the  blasting  powder,  too,  has  not  come  down.     I 

<)ug}it,  if  I  could  manage  the  time,  to  test  it ;  but  it's  too  late. 

I  must  go  to  the  Castle  for  five  minutes — five  minutes  will  do 

it ;  and  I'll  pass  by  Grainger's  on  my  way  back,  and  buy  the 

fl^nel — miners'  flannel  they  call  it  in  the  advertisement.     We 

Diust  look  oiu:  metier,  Tom,  eh  ]    You  told  Lucy  where  to  write, 

Wid  how  to  address  us,  I  hope  ]" 
"  Yes,  sir,  she  wrote  it  down.    By  the  way,  that  reminds  me 

^  a  letter  she  gave  me  for  you.    It  ^2a  addressed  to  her  care, 

i&d  came  yest^ay." 

,  The  old  man  thrust  it  in  Iiis  pocket  Vfitho^^t  %Q  xa>x^  ^ 
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"  I  tliink  the  post-mark  wtuj  Madeira,"  said  Tom,  to  tiy  and 
excite  some  curiosity. 

"  Possibly.     I  Lave  correspondeuts  everywhere." 

"  It  lcM)keil  like  Trafford's  writing,  I  thought" 

"  Indeed  !  let  us  sec  ;"  and  he  drew  forth  the  letter,  and 
broke  the  envelope.     **liiglit  enough,  Tom — it  is  TnifTord." 

lie  r;ui  his  eyes  rapidly  over  the  first  lines,  turned  to  the 
next  side,  and  then  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  then  once  more 
began  at  the  begin  nhig. 

**  This  is  his  third  attempt,  he  says,  to  reach  me,  having 
written  twice  without  any  acknowledgment,  hence  lie  has  taken 
the  liberty — and  a  very  great  liberty,  too — to  address  the  pre- 
sent to  tlie  care  of  your  sister.  His  brother  died  in  March 
last,  and  the  younger  brother  has  now  shown  sympbmis  of  the 
same  malady,  and  has  been  sent  out  to  ^ladeira.  *  I  could  not,' 
he  writes — *  I  cuuld  not  refuse  to  come  out  here  with  him,  liow- 
ever  eager  I  was  to  go  to  Ireland.  You  cau  well  believe ' " — 
here  the  old  man  slurred  over  the  words,  and  munnured  in- 
audibly  for  some  seconds.  **  I  see,"  added  he  at  last,  "  he  has 
gone  back  to  his  old  regiment,  with  good  hopes  of  the  majority. 
*  Hinks  is  sick  of  the  service,  and  quite  willing  to  leave. 
Harvey,  however,  stands  above  me,  and  deems  it  a  cruel  thing 
to  be  passed  over.     I  must  have  your  advice  about  this,  as  well 

as  about ' "    Jlere  again  he  droi)ped  his  voice  and  mumbled 

unintelligibly.  At  lengtli  he  read  on — " '  What  is  Tom  doing  ? 
What  a  shame  it  would  be  if  a  fellow  with  such  abilities  should 
not  make  his  way  ! ' " 

*'  A  crying  shame,"  burst  in  Tom,  "  but  I  neither  see  the 
abilities  nor  the  way ;  would  he  kindly  indicate  how  to  find 
either  or  both  1 " 

"  *  My  mother  suggested,' "  read  on  Sir  Brook,  "  *  two  or 
three  things  which  my  father  could  readily  obtain,  but  you 
know  the  price  of  the  promotion;  you  know  what  I  would 
have  to ' "    Here,  once  more,  the  old  man  stopj)ed  abniptly. 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  cried  Tom,  eagerly ;  "  this  interests  mo 
nmcli,  and  as  it  touches  myself  I  have  half  a  claim  to  liear  it." 

iSir  Brook  gave  no  heed  to  the  request,  but  read  on  in  silence 
and  to  himself.     Turning  to  the  last  page,  he  saKl — **  *  1  may 
then  hope  to  be  in  England  by  the  end  of  the  month.     I  shall 
not  go  down  to  Holt,  but  straight  to  Dublin.     My  leave  will 
expire  on  the  28th,  and  this  wiW  give  \\\(i  ^  ^^^civSl  ^t.q,\\sa  for  not 
going  Lome.     I  am  sure  you  vfiW  agcee  -mVk  tcv^  ^-oX.  "V  «cok 
'  ^wg  the  right  thing.  .     _   ^^.     ^ 

'If  lam  fortunate  enougli  io  meeV.  -^^^  ^  Tiv5\i\vcv A  «a 


>/-, 
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ask  your  advice  on  many  things  which  press  for  solution ;  but 
if  you  should  have  left  Ireland,  and  gone  heaven  knows  where, 
what  is  to  become  of  me  1  * " 

**  Got  into  debt  again,  evidently,''  said  Tom,  as  he  puffed  his 
cigar. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  know  thoroughly  what  he  alludes 
to,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it.  He  wishes  mo 
to  leave  onr  address  with  Colonel  Cave  at  the  barracks,  and 
that  if  we  should  have  left  Ireland  already,  he'll  try  and  manage 
a  month's  leave,  and  pay  us  a  visit." 

"I  declare  I  guessed  that!"  burst  out  Tom.  "I  had  a 
dread  of  it,  from  the  very  day  we  first  planned  our  project.  I 
said  to  myself,  So  sure  as  we  settle  down  to  work — to  work 
like  men  who  have  no  thought  but  how  to  cam  their  bread — 
some  lavender-gloved  fellow,  with  a  dressing-case  and  three 
hat-boxes,  will  drop  down  to  disgust  us  alike  with  our  own 
hardships  and  his  foppery." 

"  He'll  not  come,"  said  Sir  Brook,  calmly;  "  and  if  he  should, 
he  will  be  welcome." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  stammered  out  Tom,  somewhat  ashamed 
of  his  late  warmth,  "  Trafford  is  perhaps  the  one  exception  to 
the  sort  of  thing  I  am  afraid  of.  Ho  is  a  fine,  manly,  candid 
fellow,  with  no  affectations  nor  any  pretensions." 

''A  gentleman,  sir ! — just  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  very  good  type." 

The  last  few  lines  of  the  letter  were  small  and  finely  written, 
and  cost  the  old  man  some  time  to  decipher.  At  last  he  read 
them  aloud.  "  *  Am  I  asking  what  you  would  see  any  objec- 
tion to  accord  me,  if  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  some  letter  of  in- 
troduction or  presentation  to  the  Chief  Baron  ]  I  presume 
that  you  know  him ;  and  I  presume  that  he  might  not  refuse 
to  know  yne.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  wrong  in  either  or  both 
of  these  assumptions.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  frank  in  your 
reply  to  this  request  of  mine,  and  say  No,  if  you  dislike  to  say 
Yes.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Sewell,  the  Judge's 
step-son,  at  the  Cipe ;  but  I  suspect — I  may  be  wrong — but  I 
suspect  that  to  be  presented  by  the  Colonel  might  not  be  the 
smoothest  road  to  his  lordship's  acquaintance — 1  was  going  to 
write  "  favour  " — ^but  I  have  no  pretension,  as  yet  at  least,  to 
aspire  that  far. 

"'The  Colonel  himself  told  me  that  his  mother  and  Sir 
William  never  met  without  a  quarrel.    H\a  att<ic\AOVi^\A  t^\s\».^ 
ira^  tbattbe  Chief  Baron  was  the  only  ctealute  m"?AVco^^VQaRv 
temper  waa  worse  than  Lady  Lendrick's,  and  W,  N?o\!3A\«i  ^\J««a 
Amt  to  humaniPy  if  they  could  be  induced  to  Uve  toft^'flaKt. 


I7i  Sin  r.r.ooTv  F0^i^i^JJOOKr:. 

*•  •]  .saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Scwells  at  the  Cape.  She  is  chann- 
inir :  Slie  was  a  Dillon,  and  her  motlier  a  Lascclles,  some  forty- 
iiltli  cousin  of  my  mother's — quite  enough  of  relationship,  how- 
ever, to  excuse  a  very  ra])id  intimacj',  so  that  I  dined  tliere 
when  I  liked,  and  uninvited.  I  did  not  like  htm  so  well ;  but 
tlien,  he  beat  me  at  billiards,  and  always  won  my  money  at 
ecart/',  and  of  course  these  are  detracting  ingredients  which 
oiiirht  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale. 

"  *  How  slio  .sin.LTS  !  T  don't  know  how  you,  with  your  raptur- 
ous love  of  music,  would  escape  falling  in  love  with  her :  all 
the  more  that  she  seems  to  me  one  who  expects  that  sort  of 
homa;j:e,  and  thinks  herself  defrauded  if  denied  it.  If  the  Lord 
Chief  JJaron  is  fond  of  ballads,  he  has  been  her  captive  tliia 
many  a  day. 

"  '  My  love  to  Tom,  if  with  you  or  within  reach  of  you ;  and 
believe  me  ever  yours  aflectionately, — Lionel  Trafford.'  " 

"  Itwiis  the  oldest  son  who  died,"  said  Tom,  carelessly. 

**  V(js,  the  heir.  Lionel  now  succeeds  to  a  splendid  fortune 
and  tlu'  bnront'ti-y.'' 

*'  He  told  me  once  thiit  his  father  had  made  some  sort  of  com- 
pact with  his  eldest  son  about  cutting  oil*  the  entail,  in  case  he 
should  desire  to  do  it.  In  fact,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  wasn't  a  favourite  with  his  father,  and  that,  if  by  any  course 
of  events  he  were  likely  to  succeed  to  the  estate,  it  was  more 
than  probable  his  father  would  use  this  power,  and  merely  leave 
him  whiit  he  could  not  alienate — a  very  small  property  tliat  per- 
tained to  tlio  baronetage.'* 

*'AViili  reft.n'uco  to  what  did  he  make  this  revelation  to  you? 
"What  IkuI  you  been  talking  of  T' 

*' I  scarcely  remember.  J  think  it  was  about  younger  sons, 
how  hardly  they  were  troate<l,  and  how  unfairly."' 

"Great  hardship  truly  that  a  man  must  labour!  not  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  .single  career  in  life  he  can  approach  without 
Ijringing  to  it  greater  advantages  than  befall  humbler  men — a 
better  and  more  liberal  education,  superior  habits  as  regard.^ 
f^oeiety,  powerful  friends,  and  what  in  a  country  like  ours  is  in- 
conceivably eflective — the  prestige  of  family.  I  cainiot  endure 
this  compassionate  tone  aliout  younger  sons.  To  my  thinking 
they  have  the  very  best  opening  that  life  can  offer,  if  they  be 
men  to  profit  by  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  I  care  very  little  what 
becomes  of  them." 

*'  I  do  think  it  hard  that  my  elder  brother  should  have  fortune 

^  wealth,  to  over-abuudaucc,  Vflnlo  my  ^Ittauce  will  scarcely 
me  in  cigars. " 
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**  Ton  have  no  right,  sir,  to  think  of  his  affluence.  It  Ls  not 
in  ttie  record;  the  necessities  of  your  position  have  no  re- 
lation to  his  superfluities.  Bethink  you  of  yourself,  and  if 
cigars  are  too  expensive  for  you,  smoke  cavendish.  Trafford  was 
full  of  this  cant  about  the  cnielty  of  primogeniture,  but  I  would 
have  none  of  it.  Whenever  a  man  tells  me  that  he  deems  it  a 
hardship  that  he  should  do  anything  for  his  livelihood,  I  leave 
him,  and  hope  never  to  see  more  of  him." 
"Trafford  surely  did  not  say  so." 

"No — certainly  not;  there  would  have  been  no  correspon- 
dence between  us  if  he  had.  But  I  want  to  see  these  young 
fellows  showing  the  world  that  they  shrink  from  no  competitor- 
ship  with  any.  They  have  long  proved  that  to  confront  danger 
and  meet  death  they  are  second  to  none.  Let  them  show  that 
in  other  qualities  they  admit  of  no  inferiority — that  they  are  as 
ready  for  enterprise,  as  well  able  to  stand  cold  and  hunger  and 
thirst,  to  battle  with  climate  and  disease.  /  know  well  they 
can  do  it,  but  1  want  the  world  to  know  it." 

"As  to  intellectual  distinctions,"  said  Tom,  "I  think  they 
are  the  equals  of  any.  The  best  man  in  Trinity  in  my  day  was 
a  fellow-commoner." 

This  speech  seemed  to  restore  the  old  man  to  his  best  humour. 
He  slapped  young  Lendrick  familiarly  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  Tom,  if  we  could  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  that  old  French  adage,  *  Nohlcfise  ohh'gn,*  and  make 
it  apply  to  every  career  in  life,  and  every  success.  Come  along 
dowii  this  street ;  I  want  to  buy  some  nails — wc  can  take  them 
liomc  with  us." 

They  soon  made  their  purchases,  and  each,  armed  with  a  con- 
Biderably-sized  brown  paper  parcel,  issued  from  the  shop — the 
old  man  eagerly  following  up  the  late  theme,  and  insisting  on 
all  the  advantages  good  birth  and  blood  conferred,  and  what  a 
grand  resource  was  the  gentleman  element  in  moments  of  pres- 
8ure  and  temptation. 

"His  Excellency  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,*'  said  a  footman, 
J^pectfuUy  standing  hat  in  hand  before  him.  "  The  carriage 
is  over  the  way." 

Sir  Brook  nooded  an  assent,  and  then,  turning  to  Tom,  saiti, 
"Have  the  kindness  to  hold  this  for  me  for  a  moment ;  I  will 
M  detain  you  longer ;"  and  placing  in  young  Lendrick's  hands 
a  good-sized  parcel  he  stepped  across  the  street  totally  forget- 
tinlg  that  over  his  left  arm,  the  hand  of  which  was  in  hi&  ^^^<^\>^ 
^waidBrMe  coil  of  atrong  rope  depended,  \>em^  on^  c&\& 
fpynihmeoL    Aa  he  drew  tngfi  thd  c&rnag<b  \l&  xoa^  ii  ^ 
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til  at  iinpliod  defeat ;  and  mortified  as  the  Viceroy  was  at  i 
announcement;  lie  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  strange  guise 
"which  the  old  man  presented  himself. 

"And  how  so,  Fossbrooke?"  asked  he,  in  answer  to  i 
other's  signal. 

*'  Simply,  ho  would  not  see  me,  my  lord.     Our  first  raecti 
had  apparently  left  no  very  agreeable  memories  of  me,  and 
scarcely  i^ared  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  that  opened  so 
ausi)iciously.'' 

**  But  you  sent  him  your  card  with  my  namel" 

"  Yes ;  and  his  reply  was  to  depute  another  gentleman 
receive  me,  and  take  my  communication." 

"  WJiich  you  refused,  of  course,  to  make?" 

"  Which  I  refused." 

"  ]^o  you  incline  to  suppose  that  tlie  Chief  Bai'ou  guea 
the  object  of  your  visit  ]" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  that  surmise,  my  lord.  ] 
refusal  of  me  was  so  peremptory,  that  it  left  me  no  clue  to  i 
guess." 

"  Was  the  person  deputed  to  receive  you  one  with  whom 
Wits  at  all  possible  to  indicate  such  an  intimation  of  yi 
business,  as  might  convey  to  the  Chief  Baron  the  necessity 
seeing  you  ? " 

**  Quite  the  reverse,  my  lord  ;  he  was  one  with  whom,  fr 
previous  knowledge,  I  could  hold  little  converse." 

"  Then  there  is,  I  fear,  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Nothing." 

"  Except  to  thank  you  heartily,  my  dear  Fossbrooke,  and  i 
you  once  more,  why  you  are  going  away?" 

"  I  told  you  last  night,  I  was  going  to  make  a  fortune, 
have — to  my  own  astonishment  I  own  it — begun  to  feel  tl 
narrow  means  are  occasionally  most  inconvenient;  that  tl 
limit  a  man's  action  in  so  many  ways,  that  he  comes  at  last 
experience  a  sort  of  slavery ;  and  instead  of  chafing  agai 
this,  I  am  resolved  to  overcome  it,  and  become  rich." 

"  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  you  may.  Tliere  is  no  ii 
whom  wealth  will  more  become,  or  who  will  know  how  to  d 
pense  it  more  reputably." 

"  Why,  we  have  gathered  a  crowd  around  us,  my  lord,"  a 

Fossbrooke,  looking  to  right  and  left,  where  now  a  number 

people  had  gathered,  attracted  by  the  Viceroy's  presence,  I 

eidU  more  amused  by  the  atTang!&-\oo\L\.xi^^^3kX^  V\^^  \5s»  \ai 

of  rope  over  Ms  arm,  "wlio  diacoawft^L  w>  Iw^i  'ffijQa.XsM^^ 

ncy.     "  This  is  one  o£  tine  peiMl\i«a  ol  gwaXxiwa^^  Nafii 
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continued  he.  "It's  your  Excellency's  Collar  of  St  Patrick 
costs  you  these  attentions " 

'*I  rather  suspect  it's  your  ^  grand  cordon^  Fossbrooke,*' 
8Airl  tho  Virerov.  biiighing,  while  lie  pointed  to  the  rope. 

••  l.'»lc>.-  i!)y  ^t;;!'s  !"  exclaimed  ."^ir  IJrnok,  !  lu-lniiir  deeply, 
"  how  loigetiui  1  am  growing  !  1  hope  you  forgive  me.  I  am 
sure  you  could  not  suppose ^" 

"  I  could  never  think  anything  but  good  of  you,  Fossbrooke. 
Get  in,  and  come  out  to  *  the  Lodge  '  to  dinner." 

"  No,  no  ;  impossible,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself,  I 
grow  worse  and  worse  every  day ;  people  will  lose  patience  at 
last,  and  cut  me  ;  good-bye." 

"Wait  one  moment.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about 
young  Lendrick.     Would  he  take  an  appointment  in  a  colonial 

regiment — would  he  ] "     But  Fossbrooke  had  elbowed  his 

way  through  the  dense  crowd  by  this  time,  and  was  far  out 
of  hearing — ^shocked  with  himself,  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
thought  that,  in  his  absurd  forgetfulness,  he  might  have  in- 
volved another  in  ridicule. 

'*  Think  of  me  standing  talking  to  his  Excellency  with  this 
on  my  arm,  Tom !"  said  he,  flushing  with  shame  and  annoy- 
ance :  "  how  these  absent  fits  keep  advancing  on  me  !  When  a 
man  begins  to  forget  himself  in  this  fashion,  the  time  is  not 
very  distant  when  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  forget  him.  I 
said  so  this  moment  to  Lord  Wilmington,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
he  agreed  with  me.  Where  are  the  screws,  Tom — have  I  been 
forgetting  them  also?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  them  here ;  the  holdfasts  were  not  finished, 
but  they  will  be  sent  over  to  us  this  evening,  along  with  the 
cramps  you  ordered." 

"  So,  then,  my  head  was  clear  so  far,"  cried  he,  with  a  smile. 
"  In  my  prosperous  days,  Tom,  these  freaks  of  mine  were  taken  as 
good  jokes,  and  my  friends  laughed  at  them  over  my  burgundy ; 
but  when  a  man  has  no  longer  burgundy  to  wash  down  his 
blunders  with,  it  is  strange  how  different  becomes  the  criticism, 
and  how  much  more  candid  the  critic" 

"  So  that^  in  point  of  enlightenment,  sir,  it  is  better  to  be 
poor." 

'^It  is  "what  I  was  just  going  to  observe  to  you,"  said  he, 
Cifanly.     ^  Can  you  give  me  a  cigar  1 " 
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CIIAriER  XXVIL. 

THE   TAVO   LUCYS. 

"WiTinx  a  week  after  tliis  incident,  wLile  Fossbrooke  and  young 
TiC'iidrick  were  i)loiigliing  the  salt  sea  towards  their  destination, 
Lucy  .silt  in  her  room  one  morning  engaged  in  drawing.  She 
wjis  making  a  chalk  copy  from  a  small  photograph  her  brother 
had  sent  her,  a  likeness  of  Sir  Brook,  taken  surreptitiously  as 
ho  sat  smoking  at  a  whidow,  little  heeding  or  knowing  of  the 
advantage  thus  taken  of  him. 

The  head  was  considcnibly  advanced,  the  brow  and  the  eyes 
were  nearly  finished,  and  she  was  trying,  for  the  third  time,  to 
get  an  expression  into  the  mouth  which  the  photograph  had 
failed  to  convey,  but  which  she  so  often  observed  in  the  origi- 
nal. Eagerly  intent  on  her  work,  she  never  heard  the  door  open 
behind  her,  and  was  slightly  startled  as  a  very  gentle  hand  was 
laid  on  her  shoulder. 

"Is  this  a  very  presumptuous  stepi  of  mine,  dear  Lucyl" 
said  Mrs  Sewell,  with  one  of  her  most  bewitcliing  smiles:  "have 
I  your  leave  for  coming  in  upon  you  in  this  fashion)  " 

"Of  course  you  have,  my  dear  Mrs  Sewellj  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  here." 

"  And  I  may  take  off  my  bonnet,  and  my  shawl,  and  my 
gloves,  and  my  company  manner,  as  my  husbsmd  calls  it?" 

"  Oh  !  ii(m  have  no  company  manner,"  broke  in  Lucy. 

"  I  used  to  think  not ;  but  men  are  stem  critics,  darling,  and 
especially  when  they  are  husbands.  You  will  find  out,  one  of 
these  days,  how  neatly  your  liege  lord  will  detect  every  little 
objectionable  trait  in  your  nature,  and  with  what  admirable 
frankness  he  will  caution  you  against — ^yourself." 

"I  abuost  think  I'd  rather  he  would  not." 

"I'm  veiy  certain  of  it,  Lucy,"  said  the  other,  with  greater 
firmnCsSs  tlian  before.  "  The  thing  we  call  love,  in  married  life 
has  an  existence  only  a  little  beyond  that  of  the  bou(][uet  you 
carried  to  the  wedding-breakfast;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
in  a  woman  to  cxi)ect  it,  but  she  might  fairly  ask  for  courtesy 
and  respect,  and  you  would  be  amazed  how  churlish  even 
gentlemen  can  become  about  expending  these  graces  in  their 
own  families." 

Jjucy  was  both  shocked  and  astonished  at  what  she  heard,  and 
^ve  tone  in  which  the  "woida  "^eie  uttAted  anrpriaed  her 
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Mrs  Sewell  had  by  this  time  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and,  pushing  back  her  luxuriant  hair  from  her  forehead,  looked 
as  though  suffering  from  headache,  for  her  brows  were  con- 
tracted, and  the  orbits  around  her  eyes  dark  and  puri>le-looking. 

"  You  are  not  quite  well  to-day,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"About  as  well  as  I  ever  am,"  said  she,  sighing ;  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  added,  ^^  India  makes  such  an 
inroad  on  health  and  strength  !  No  buoyancy  of  temperament 
ever  resisted  that  fatal  climate.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  Lucy, 
but  I  was  once  famed  for  high  spirits." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it." 

**  It  was,  however,  very  long  ago.  I  was  little  more  than  a 
child  at  the  time — that  is,  I  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen — 
when  I  left  England,  to  which  I  returned  in  my  twentieth  year. 
I  went  back  very  soon  afterwards  to  nurse  my  poor  father,  and 
be  married." 

The  depth  of  sadness  in  which  she  spoke  the  last  words  made 
the  silence  that  followed  intensely  sad  and  gloomy. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  melancholy  smile,  "  papa  called 
me  madcap.  Oh  dear,  if  our  fathers  and  mothers  could  look 
back  from  that  eternity  they  have  gone  to,  and  sec  how  the 
traits  they  traced  in  our  childhood  have  saddened  and  sobered 
down  into  sternest  features,  would  they  recognise  us  as  tlieir 
own  ?  I  don't  look  like  a  madcap  now,  Lucy,  do  11 "  As  she 
said  this,  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  her  lip  trembled  convul- 
sively. Then  standing  hastily  up,  she  drew  nigh  the  table, 
and  leaned  over  to  look  at  the  drawing  at  which  Lucy  had  been 
engaged. 

"What!"  cried  she,  with  almost  a  shriek — "what  is  thisi 
Whose  portrait  is  this  1  tell  me  at  once  ;  who  is  it  ? " 

"  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  of  Tom's.  One  you  could 
not  have  ever  met,  I'm  sure." 

'*  And  how  do  you  know  whom  I  have  met  ? "  cried  she, 
fiercely.     "What  can  you  know  of  my  life  and  my  associates?" 

"  I  said  so,  because  he  is  one  who  has  lived  long  estranged 
from  the  world,"  said  Lucy,  gently  ;  for  in  the  sudden  burst  of 
the  other's  passion  she  only  saw  matter  for  deep  compassion. 
It  was  but  another  part  of  a  nature  torn  and  distracted  by  un- 
ceasing anxieties. 

**  Bat  his  name — ^his  name  1 "  said  Mrs  Sewell,  wildly. 

**  His  name  is  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke." 

« I  kneir  i^  I  knew  it  I "  cried  she,  ^dly— "1  \aicv  \\.V^ 
-rd  mid  ^  arer  Mad  over  again,     *«Go 'wliere'WftinSL^^  ^ 


luT  ^vll()lo  lioart  in  plud.LTe^  of  sisterly  1<'V 
;is^ureil  Iht  of  ;i  syinprithy  tliut  ^v(nll(l  lu 
l,i-t  of  all,  she  tnld  hor  tiiat  liur  jiul^'uicii 
niistakeu  one — that  in  the  world  there  liv« 
hearted,  more  generous,  or  more  noble. 

"  And  where  did  you  leam  all  this,  youi 
other,  passionately.  "  In  what  temptatio 
life  have  these  experiences  been  gained  ] 
with  me,  dearest  Lucy  :  forgive  this  rude 
head  is  turning,  and  I  know  not  what  I 
did  this  man  speak  to  you  of  my  husband  'i 
"  No." 

«  Nor  of  myself  ]" 

"  Not  a  word.     I  don't  believe  he  was 
related  to  each  other." 

"He  not  aware?  Why,  it's  his  boast  i 
one  and  every  one's  connections.  You  ne 
^^thout  this  parade  of  universal  acquaintan< 
he  come  here  1  how  did  you  happen  to  mei 
"  By  the  merest  accident.  Tom  found 
the  river  close  to  our  house,  and  they  got  t 
it  ended  by  his  coming  to  us  to  tea.  In 
quickly,  and  then  a  close  friendship." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  all 
alluded  to  us?" 
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*•  Yes." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?*' 

"I  know  it." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this,"  said  she,  holding  her  hands  to  her 
temples.     "  About  what  time  was  it  ]" 

"  It  wiis  on  Friday  last.  I  remember  the  day,  because  it  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  poor  Tom." 

"On  Friday  last,"  stiid  she,  pondering.  "Yes,  you  are 
right.  I  do  remember  that  Friday;"  and  she  drew  up  the 
sleeve  of  her  dress,  and  looked  at  a  dark-blue  mark  upon  the 
fair  white  skin  of  her  arm  ;  but  so  hastily  was  the  action  done 
that  Lucy  did  not  remark  it. 

"  It  was  on  Friday  morning.  It  was  on  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  was  it  not  ] " 

"  Yes.  The  clock  struck  one,  I  remember,  as  I  got  back  to 
the  house." 

"  Tell  me,  Lucy,"  said  she  in  a  caressing  tone,  as  she  drew  her 
arm  round  the  girl's  waist — "  tell  me,  darling,  how  did  Colonel 
Sewell  look  after  that  interview  1  did  he  seem  angry  or  irritated? 
— 1*11  tell  you  why  I  ask  this  some  other  time— but  I  want  to 
know  if  he  seemed  vexed  or  chagrined  by  meeting  this  man." 

"  I  did  not  see  him  after ;  ho  went  away  almost  immediately 
after  Sir  Brook.  I  heard  his  voice  talking  with  grandpapa  in 
the  garden,  but  I  went  to  my  room,  and  we  did  not  meet." 

"  As  they  spoko  in  the  garden  were  their  voices  raised  1  did 
they  talk  like  men  excited  or  in  warmth  f 

"  Yes.  Their  tone  and  manner  were  what  you  say — so  much 
BO  that  I  went  away,  not  to  overhear  them.  Grandpapa,  I  know, 
was  angry  at  something,  and  when  wc  met  at  luncheon  he  barely 
spoke  to  me.? 

"  And  what  conclusion  did  you  draw  from  all  this  1 " 

"  None  !  There  was  nothing  to  induce  me  to  dwell  on  the 
circumstance;  besides,"  added  she,  with  some  irritation,  **I  am 
not  given  to  reason  upon  the  traits  of  people's  manner,  or  their 
tone  in  speaking." 

"  Nor  perhaps  accustomed  to  inquire,  when  your  grandfather 
is  vexed,  what  it  is  that  has  irritated  him  ?" 

**  Certainly  not.     It  is  a  liberty  I  should  not  dare  to  take." 

**  Well,  darling,"  said  she,  with  a  saucy  laugh,  "  he  is  more 
fortimate  in  having  ynu  for  a  granddaughter  than  me,  I'm 
afraid  I  should  have  less  discretion — at  all  events  less  dread." 

**I>wi*t  be  BO  sure  of  that,"  said  Lucy,  quietly.     "  Qt^.ti^\j«^'^ 
is  no  commos  person.    It  ia  not  hia  temper  but  \n&  \x\<^\iL\>^&3fi^ 
mJmAmtb  to  encounter.'^ 
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"  I  do  not  suspect  that  either  would  terrify  me  greatly.  As 
the  .s«)ldiera  say,  Lucy,  *I  have  been  under  fire'  pretty  often, 
and  1  ilon't  mind  it  now.  Do  you  know,  child,  that  wo  have 
got  into  a  most  irritable  tone  with  each  other  ?  each  of  us  is 
saying  soniotliing  that  provokes  a  sharp  reply,  and  we  are 
actually  sparring  >\ithout  knowing  it.'* 

*•  I  CL-rtaiiily  did  not  know  it,"  said  Lucy,  taking  her  hand 
within  both  Irt  own,  ^'  and  I  ask  pardon  if  I  have  said  any- 
thing to  hurt  you." 

Leaving  her  hand  to  Lucy  unconsciously,  and  not  heeding 
one  word  of  what  she  had  said,  ^frs  iSewell  sat  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  deuj)  in  thought  *'  I'm  sure,  Lucy,"  said 
she  at  last,  *'  I  don't  know  why  I  asked  you  all  those  questions 
a  while  ago.  That  man.  Sir  Brook  I  mean,  is  nothing  to  me  ; 
he  ought  to  be,  but  ho  is  not.  My  father  and  he  were  friends; 
that  is,  my  father  thought  he  was  his  friend,  and  left  him  the 
guardianship  of  me  on  his  deathbed." 

"Your  guardian — Sir  Brook  your  guardian?"  cried  Lucy, 
with  intense  eagerness. 

"  Yes ;  with  more  power  than  the  law,  I  believe,  would 
accord  to  any  guardian."  She  paused  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought  for  some  seconds,  and  then  went  on,  "  Colonel  Sewell 
and  he  never  liked  each  other.  Sir  Brook  took  little  trouble  to 
be  liked  by  him ;  perhaps  Dudley  was  as  careless  on  his  side. 
What  a  tiresome  vein  1  have  got  in  !  How  should  you  care  for 
aUthis]" 

"  But  I  do  care — I  care  for  all  that  concerns  you." 

"  I  take  it  if  you  were  to  hear  Sir  Brook's  account,  we  should 
not  make  a  more  brilliant  figure  than  himself.  He'd  tell  you 
about  our  mode  of  life  and  high  play,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  but, 
child,  every  one  i>lays  high  in  India,  every  one  does  scores  of 
things  there  they  wouldn't  do  at  home,  partly  because  the  ennui 
of  life  tempts  to  aiiy  thing — any  tiling  that  would  relieve  it;  and 
then  all  are  t(»lerant  because  all  are  equally — I  was  going  to  say 
wicked  ;  but  I  don't  mean  ^^  ickedness — I  mean  bored  to  that 
degree  that  there  is  no  stimulant  left  without  a  breach  of  the 
decalogue." 

"  I  think  that  might  be  called  wickedness,"  said  Lucy,  dryly. 

"  Call  it  wliat  you  like,  only  take  my  word  for  it  you'd  do 
the  selfsame  things  if  you   lived  there.     I  was  pretty  much 
ii'Ji/it  j'oi2  are  now  when  I  left  Eii^V(aid\  «Aid  if  any  naughty 
cre^turo  like  myself  wero  to  taWi,  OAlxicai  dQ\Sk%\A  -'i^raL'&tsv^ 
~^d  mako  confession  of  all  lier  u^ade^Aa  wid  xsAs&n^aosttft^'^T 
&U/J  Td  Lavo  kno^n  how  to  \>iiai^  "vv^^  ^«A  ^s»i  wwas  'o^ 
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hand,  and  retire  to  a  far  end  of  the  sofa,  and  look  unutterable 
praderies,  just  as  you  do  this  moment'' 

**  Without  ever  suspecting  it,  certainly,"  said  Lucy,  laughing. 

"Tear  up  that  odious  drawing,  dear  Lucy,"  said  she,  rising 
and  walking  the  room  with  impatience.  "  Teiir  it  up ;  or,  if  you 
\^'on't  do  that,  let  me  write  a  line  under  it — one  line,  I  nsk  for 
no  more — so  that  people  niay  know  at  whom  they  are  looking," 

"  I  will  do  neither ;  nor  will  I  sit  here  to  listen  to  one  word 
against  him." 

"  Which  means,  child,  that  your  knowledge  of  life  is  so  much 
greater  than  mine,  you  can  trust  implicitly  to  your  own  judg 
uient     I  can  admire  your  courage,  certainly,  though  I  am  not 
captivated  by  your  prudence." 

"  It  is  because  I  have  so  little  faith  in  my  own  judgment 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  the  friend  who  can  guide  me." 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  unsafe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  choose 
between  him  and  w^,"  said  Mrs  Sewell,  very  slowly,  and  with 
her  eyes  fully  bent  on  Lucy. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not." 

"  With  such  a  warning  I  certainly  shall  not  do  so.  Who 
could  have  believed  it  was  so  late?"  said  she,  hastily  looking 
at  her  watch ;  "  what  a  seductive  creature  you  must  be,  child, 
to  slip  over  one's  whole  morning  without  knowing  it — two 
o'clock  already.     You  lunch  about  this  time  V* 

**  Yes,  punctually  at  two." 

**  Are  you  sufficiently  lady  of  the  house  to  invite  me,  Lucy  1 " 

**I  am  sure  you  need  no  invitation  here  ;  you  are  one  of  us." 

**  What  a  little  Jesuit  it  is  !"  said  Mrs  Sewell,  patting  her 
cbeek.  **  Come,  child,  I'll  be  equal  with  you.  I'll  enter  the 
room  on  your  arm,  and  say,  *  Sir  William,  your  granddaughter 
insisted  on  my  remaining ;  I  thought  it  an  awkwardness,  but 
she  tells  me  she  is  the  mistress  here,  and  I  obey.' " 

"And  you  will  find  he  will  be  too  well  bred  to  contradict  yon," 
said  Lucy,  while  a  deep  blush  covered  her  face  and  throat. 

"  Oh,  I  think  him  positively  charming  !"  said  Mrs  Sewell,  as 
she  arranged  her  hair  before  the  glass;  "  I  think  him  charming. 
My  mother-in-law  and  I  have  a  dozen  pitched  battles  every 
day  on  the  score  of  his  temper  and  his  character.     Aly  theory 
is,  the  only  intolerable  thing  on  earth  is  a  fool ;  and  whether  it 
be  that  Lady  Lendrick  suspects  me  of  any  secret  int^wtYQW^^ 
designate  one  BtUl  nearer  to  her  by  this  re&etva\ivoii)  \  ^c>  t^^\» 
iiww,  bat  the  declAntdon  drives  her  hali  cnwcy.     Com^^^Jacj^ 
i^skdl  be  k^pjng grandpapa  ivaiting  for  txb.^* 
ner  moved  down  the  stairs  arm  in-arm,  Vil\voxx\.  ^^ 
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but  as  tliey  gained  the  door  of  the  dining-room  Mrs  Sewell 
turned  fully  round  and  said,  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  Marry  any- 
thing— rake,  gambler,  villain — anything,  the  basest  and  the 
blackest ;  but  never  take  a  fool,  for  a  fool  means  them  all  com- 
bined." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  NEST   WITH   STRANGE   "  BIRDS "   IN  IT. 

To  the  Swan's  Nest,  very  differently  tenanted  from  what  we 
saw  it  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  we  have  now  to  conduct 
our  reader.  Its  present  occupant,  "the  acquisition  to  any 
neighbourhood,"  as  the  house-agent  styled  him,  was  Colonel 
Sewell. 

Lady  Lendrick  had  taken  the  place  for  her  son,  on  finding 
that  Sir  William  would  not  extend  his  hospitality  to  him.  She 
had  taken  the  precaution  not  merely  to  pay  a  year's  rent  in 
advance,  but  to  make  a  number  of  changes  in  the  house  and  its 
dependencies,  which  she  hoped  might  render  the  residence  more 
palatable  to  him,  and  reconcile  him  in  some  degree  to  its  isola- 
tion and  retirement 

The  Colonel  was,  however,  one  of  those  men — they  are  numer- 
ous enough  in  this  world — who  canvass  the  mouth  of  the  gift- 
horse,  and  have  few  scruples  in  detecting  the  signs  of  his  age. 
lie  criticLsed  the  whole  place  with  a  most  commendable  frank- 
ness. It  wjis  a  "  poky  little  hole."  It  was  dark,  it  was  low- 
coil  iiige  J.  It  was  full  of  inconveniences.  The  furniture  was 
old-fiu>hi()ned.  You  had  to  mount  two  steps  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  go  down  three  into  the  dining-room.  He  had  to 
cross  a  corridor  to  his  bath-room,  and  there  was  a  great  Tudor 
window  in  the  small  breakfast-parlour,  that  made  one  feel  as  if 
sitting  in  a  lantern. 

As  for  the  stables,  "  he  wouldn't  put  a  donkey  into  them."  No 
light,  no  ventilation,  no  anything,  in  short.  To  live  surrounded 
with  so  many  inconveniences  was  the  most  complete  aasertion  of 
his  fallen  condition,  and,  as  he  said,  "  he  had  never  realised  his 
fall  in  the  world  till  he  settled  down  in  that  miserable  Nest." 

There  are  men  whose  espedal  deligjtit  it  is  to  call  your  atten- 
Hon  to  tbeir  impaired  Gondition,  >^*e^i  \)to«aj&AXft  cxM^^dusoL 
patched  ahoes,  their  shabby  equipage^  ox  >i^\3c  wsrrj  ^?«^aa%i 
tbougb  ibey  were  framing  a  Bott  oi 'm^asXiasDX.  ^^osi^^ibi 
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and  setting  forth  the  hardships  of  persons  of  merit  like  them 
being  subjected  to  this  unjust£dable  treatment  by  Fortune. 

^  I  suppose  you  never  thought  to  see  me  reduced  to  this," 
is  the  burden  of  their  song ;  and  it  is  very  strange  how,  by 
mere  repetition  and  iusistance,  these  people  establish  for  them- 
selves a  sort  of  position,  and  oblige  the  world  to  yield  them  a 
black-mail  of  respect  and  condolence. 

'^  This  was  not  the  sort  of  tipple  I  used  to  set  before  you  once 
on  a  time,  old  fellow,"  will  be  uttered  by  one  of  whose  hospitali- 
ties you  have  never  partaken.  '^  It  was  another  guess  sort  of 
beast  I  gave  you  for  a  mount  when  we  met  last,'^  will  be  said 
by  a  man  who  never  rose  above  a  cob  pony;  and  one  is  obliged 
to  yield  a  kind  of  polite  assent  to  such  balderdash,  or  stand  for- 
ward as  a  public  prosecutor  and  arraign  the  rascal  for  a  humbug. 

In  this  self-commiseration  Sewell  was  a  master,  and  there 
was  not  a  comer  of  the  house  he  did  not  make  the  butt  of  his 
ridicole — ^to  contrast  its  littleness  and  vulgarity  with  the  former 
ways  and  belongings  of  his  own  once  splendour. 

"  You're  capital  fellows,"  said  he  to  a  party  of  officers  from 
the  neighbouring  garrison,  "  to  come  and  see  me  in  this  dog- 
hole.  Tiy  and  find  a  chair  you  can  sit  on,  and  111  ask  my 
wife  if  we  can  give  you  some  dinner.  You  remember  me  up  at 
Kangoon,  Hobbes  )  another  guess  sort  of  place,  wasn't  it )  I 
had  the  Eajah's  palace  and  four  elephants  at  my  orders.  At 
Gozerat  too  I  was  the  Resident,  and  by  Jove  I  never  dreamed 
of  coming  down  to  this  ! " 

Too  indolent  or  too  indifferent  to  care  where  or  how  she  was 
lodged,  his  wife  gave  no  heed  to  his  complaints,  beyond  a  little 
half-supercilious  smile  as  he  uttered  them.  "  If  a  fellow  will 
Diarry,  however,  he  deserves  it  all,"  was  his  usual  wind-up  to  all 
his  lamentations  ;  and  in  this  he  seemed  to  console  himself  by 
the  double  opportunity  of  pitying  himself  and  insulting  hb  wife. 

All  that  Colonel  Cave  and  his  officers  could  say  in  praise  of 
the  spot,  its  beauty,  its  neatness,  and  its  comfort,  were  only 
fresh  aliment  to  his  depreciation,  and  he  more  than  half  implied 
that  possibly  the  place  was  quite  good  enough  for  thein,  but  that 
Was  not  exactly  the  question  at  issue. 

Some  men  go  through  life  permitted  to  say  scores  of  things 
for  which  their  neighbour  would  be  irrevocably  cut  and  ex- 
chded  from  society.     Either  that  the  world  is  amused  at  theic 
hitteraess,  or  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  malady,  tax  ^ot^^  V^  \a\sv 
«J»  beaa  than  to  him  who  witnesses  it — ^whatever  lYi^  twsfiATL — 
eadun^eae  men,  and  make  even  a  sort  ol  N\dov»  ^^ 
SoweU  was  of  this  order,  and  a  fine  spedmeu  \««>- 
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All  the  men  around  him  were  his  equals  in  every  respect,  and 
yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  accept  a  position 
of  quiet,  unre.sisting  inferiority  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  bad 
temper  and  bis  b«id  tongue.  It  was  "  his  way,"  they  said,  and 
they  bore  it. 

lie  WAS  a  consuuiniatc  adept  in  all  the  details  of  a  household ; 
and  his  diiiiicra  were  perfection,  his  wine  good,  and  his  servants 
drilled  to  the  very  acme  of  discipline.  These  were  not  mean 
accessories  to  any  pretension  ;  and  as  they  sat  over  their  claret, 
a  pleasanter  and  more  social  tone  succeeded  than  the  complain- 
iug  spirit  of  their  host  had  at  first  promised. 

The  talk  was  chiefly  ])rofesi!(ional.  Pipeclay  wiU  ever  assert 
its  pre-eminence,  and  with  reason;  for  it  is  a  grand  leveller; 
and  Digges,  who  joined  three  months  ago,  may  have  the  Army 
List  as  well  by  heart  as  the  oldest  major  in  the  service  :  and  so 
tliey  discussed,  Where  was  Hobson?  what  made  Jobson  sell 
out?  how  did  Bobson  get  out  of  that  scrape  with  the  pay- 
master ?  and  how  long  will  Dobson  be  able  to  live  at  Ids  preseut 
rate  in  that  light  cavalry  corps  1  Everj'thing  that  fell  from 
them  showed  the  most  thorough  intimacy  with  the  conditiou, 
the  fortune,  and  the  prospects  of  the  men  they  discussed — 
familiarity  there  was  enough  of,  but  no  friendship.  No  one 
seemed  to  trouble  himself  whether  the  sick  leave  or  the  sell-out 
meant  hopeless  calamity — all  were  dashed  with  a  species  of 
well-bred  fatalism  that  was  astonished  with  nothing,  rejoiced  at 
nothing,  repined  at  nothing. 

**  I  wish  Trafford  would  moke  np  his  mind !"  cried  one. 
'^  Three  weeks  ago  ho  told  me  positively  he  would  leave,  and 
now  I  hear  he  oflfercd  Craycroft  three  thousand  pounds  to  retire 
from  the  majority." 

"  Tliat's  tnie ;  Cmycroft  told  me  so  himself ;  but  old  Joe  is 
a  wily  bird,  and  he'll  not  be  taken  so  easily." 

"lie's  an  eldest  son  now,"  broke  in  another.  **What  docs 
ho  care  whether  ho  be  called  Mtyor  or  Captain  1 " 

"An  eldest  son!"  cried  Scwell,  suddenly;  "how  is  that! 
When  I  met  him  at  the  Capo  he  spoke  of  an  elder  brother." 

"  So  he  had  then,  but  he's  '  oflf  the  hooks.' " 

"I  don't  think  it  matters  much,"  said  the  ColoneL     "The 
bulk  of  the  property  is  disentailed,  and  Sir  Hugh  can  leave  it 
how  he  likes." 
'*  That's  what  I  call  dowrm^t  AuKcaftlxsX^*  t»^  q\m  ;  but  he 
ivasf  the  minority,  for  a  number  ci  "vcacw^  ex^nosA^ — 
''And  perfectly  right  j  that  hw  ol  'gtmo^ffaatoss^  \^  %  Y»r 
9  btwhrnsoL** 
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Wliile  the  dispute  waxed  warm  and  noisy,  Sewell  questioned 
the  Colonel  closely  about  Trafford — ^how  it  happened  that  the 
entail  was  removed,  and  why  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Hugh  and  his  son  were  not  on  terms  of  friendship. 

Cave  was  frank  enough  when  he  spoke  of  the  amount  of  the 
fortune  and  the  extent  of  the  estate,  but  used  a  careful  caution 
in  speaking  of  family  matters,  merely  hinting  that  Traiford  had 
gone  very  fast,  spent  a  deal  of  money,  had  his  debts  twice  paid 
by  his  father,  and  was  now  rather  in  the  position  of  a  reformed 
spendthrift,  making  a  good  character  for  prudence  and  economy. 

"And  where  is  he  ? — not  in  Ireland  ? "  asked  Sewell,  eagerly. 

"  No;  he  is  to  join  on  Monday.  I  got  a  hurried  note  from  him 
this  morning,  dated  Holyhead.     You  said  you  had  met  him  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  at  the  Capo ;  he  used  to  come  and  dine  with  us  there 
occasionally." 

"Did  you  like  him  1" 

"  In  a  way.  Yes,  I  think  he  was  a  nice  fellow — that  is,  he 
might  be  made  a  nice  fellow,  but  it  was  always  a  question  into 
what  hands  he  fell ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  pliant  and  ob- 
stinate. He  would  always  imitate — he  would  never  lead.  So 
he  seemed  to  me ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  left  him  a  good 
deal  to  the  women ;  he  was  too  young  and  too  fresh  for  a  man 
like  myself." 

"  You  are  rather  hard  on  him,"  said  Cave,  laughing ;  "  but 
you  are  partly  right  He  has,  however,  fine  qualities  ~he  is 
generoas  and  trustful  to  any  extent." 

**  Indeed  1"  said  SeweU,  carelessly,  aa  he  bit  off  the  end  of  a 
cigar. 

"Nothing  would  make  him  swerve  from  liis  word;  and  if 
placed  in  a  difficulty  where  a  friend  was  involved,  his  own  in- 
terests would  be  the  last  he'd  think  of." 

"  Very  ^liBf  all  that.  Are  you  drinking  claret  1 — if  so,  finish 
that  decanter,  and  let's  have  a  fresh  bottle." 

Cave  declined  to  take  more  wine,  and  he  arose,  with  the  rest, 
to  repair  to  the  drawing-room  for  coffee. 

It  was  not  very  usual  for  Sewell  to  approach  his  wife  or 
notice  her  in  society ;  now,  however,  he  drew  a  chair  near  her 
aa  she  sat  at  the  fire,  and,  in  a  low  whisper,  said — "  I  have 
some  pleasant  news  for  you." 

"  Indeed  I"  she  said,  coldly — "  what  a  strange  incident  I" 

**  Yoa  mean  it  is  a  strange  channel  for  pleaaaul  iv^^i^  V^  <^T£l<^ 
Outm^  tperhaps,"  said  be,  with  a  curl  of  hia  lip. 
IIPamdblytbBt  ia  what  I  meant,"  said  she,  aa  quieVYj  w^\i«io'«- 
^Mmc  of  these  &ie-lady  airs  with  mc,  inadamr  i«S^^^ 
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reddening  with  anger;  "there  are  no  two  people  in  Europe 
ought  to  understand  each  other  better  than  we  do." 

"  In  tliat  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  And  as  such  is  the  case,  affectations  are  clean  thrown  awaj^ 
mad:uii ;  we  ran  liave  no  disguises  for  each  other." 

A  very  slidit  inclination  of  her  head  seemed  to  assent  to 
tliis  remark,  but  slic  did  not  8i)eak. 

"  Wc  came  to  plain  speaking  many  a  day  ago,"  said  he,  with 
increased  bitterness  in  his  tone.  '*  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to 
forejLjo  tlie  advantage  of  it  now — do  you  ? "  ' 

"  l>y  no  means.  Speak  as  plainly  as  you  wish ;  I  am  quite 
ready  to  hear  you." 

"  Vou  have  managed,  however,  to  make  people  observe  us," 
muttered  he  between  his  teeth — "it's  an  old  trick  of  yours, 
madam.  You  can  play  martyr  at  the  shortest  notice."  He 
rose  hastily  and  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  a 
very  noisy  '^roup  were  arranging  a  party  for  pool  at  billiards. 

"  Won't  you  have  me  ? "  cried  Sewell,  in  his  ordinary  tone. 
'*  Pm  a  perfect  boon  at  pool ;  for  I  am  the  most  unlucky  dog  in 
evcrvthiu'f." 

"  I  scarcely  think  you'll  expect  us  to  believe  /Art^,"  said  Cave, 
witli  a  glance  of  unmistakable  admiration  towards  Mrs  SewelL 

"Ay,"  cried  Sewell,  fiercely,  and  answering  the  unspoken 
sentiment — "  ay,  sir,  and  that " — he  laid  a  stem  emphasis  ou 
the  word — "  and  that  the  worst  luck  of  all." 

"  I've  been  asking  Mrs  "Sewell  to  play  a  game  with  us,  and 
she  says  she  has  no  objections,"  said  a  young  subalteniy  "if 
Colonel  Sewell  does  not  dislike  it." 

"  I'll  play  whist,  then,"  said  Sewell.  "  TMio'll  make  a  rub- 
ber?— Cave,  will  you  ]     Here's  Houghton  and  Mowbray — ehl" 

"No,  no,"  said  Mowbray — "  you  are  all  too  good  for  me." 

"  How  I  hate  that — too  good  for  w?c,"  said  SewelL  "  Why, 
man,  what  better  investment  could  you  ask  for  your  money  than 
the  benefit  of  good  teaching  1  Always  ride  with  the  best  hounds 
— play  ^vith  the  best  players — talk  with  the  best  talkers." 

"  And  make  love  to  the  prettiest  women,"  added  Cave  in  a 
whisper,  as  Mowbray  followed  Mrs  Sewell  into  the  billiard-room. 

"I  heard  you.  Cave,"  whispered  Sewell,  in  a  still  lower 
whisper  ;  "  there's  devilish  little  escapes  my  ears,  I  promise 
you."  The  bustle  and  preparation  of  the  card-table  served  in 
part  to  cover  Cave's  confusion,  but  his  cheek  tingled  and  his 
hand  shook  with  mingled  shame  and  annoyance. 
^  Sewell  saw  it  all,  and  knew  how  to  profit  by  it  He  Bked 
i^h  play,  to  which  Cave  genenXi^  ^\«xdw^\  \sQfib  ^  ^wH 
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knew  that  on  the  present  occasion  Cave  would  concur  in  any- 
thing to  cover  his  momentary  sense  of  shame. 

"  Pounds  and  fives,  I  suppose,"  said  Sewell ;  and  the  others 
bowed,  and  the  game  began. 

As  little  did  Cave  like  tlirec-liandcd  whi^t,  bnt  lie  v  n^  in  n  • 
mood  to  oppose  anything  ;  fur,  like  nifiny  men  v.  ho  have  ui  i'- 
an  awkward  speech,  lie  exaggerated  the  meaning  through  hi.s 
fears,  and  made  it  appear  absolutely  monstrous  to  himself. 

**  Whatever  you  like,"  was  therefore  his  remark  ;  and  he  sat 
down  to  the  game. 

Sewell  w.as  a  skilled  player  ;  but  the  race  is  no  more  to  tlic 
swift  in  cards  than  in  anything  else — he  lost,  and  lost  heavily. 
He  undervalued  his  adversaries  too,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
followed  up  his  bad  luck  by  increased  wagers.  Cave  tried  to 
moderate  the  ardour  he  displayed,  and  even  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  sums  they  were  staking,  which,  he  good-humouredly 
remarked,  were  far  above  his  own  pretensions;  but  Sewell 
resented  the  advice,  and  replied  with  a  coarse  insinuation  about 
winners'  counsels.  The  ill  luck  continued,  and  Sewell's  peev- 
ishness and  ill  temper  increased  with  every  game.  "  What  have 
I  lost  to  you  ?"  cried  he,  abruptly,  to  Cave ;  "  it  jars  on  my 
nerves  every  time  you  take  out  that  cursed  memorandum,  so 
that  all  I  can  do  is  not  to  fling  it  into  the  fire." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  or  that  you  would  let  me  do 
it,"  said  Cave,  quietly. 

**  How  much  is  it  ? — not  short  of  three  hundred,  I'll  bo 
bound." 

"It  is  upwards  of  five  hundred,"  said  Cave,  handing  the 
book  across  the  table. 

"  You'll  have  to  wait  for  it,  I  promise  you.  You  must  give 
me  time,  for  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  messes  just  now."  While 
Cave  assured  him  that  there  was  no  question  of  pressing  for 
payment — ^to  take  his  own  perfect  convenience — Sewell,  not 
heeding  him,  went  on,  "  This  confounded  place  has  cost  me  a 
pot  of  money.  My  wife,  too,  knows  how  to  scatter  her  five- 
pouud  notes ;  in  sdiort,  we  are  a  wasteful  lot  Shall  we  have 
one  rubber  more,  eh  ?" 

"  Ab  you  like.     I  am  at  your  orders." 

"  Let  us  say  double  or  quits,  then,  for  the  whole  sum." 

CSave  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  answer. 

"Of  oouniey  if  you  object,"  said  Sewell,  pushing  back  his 
dnir  from  the  table,  as  though  about  to  rise,  "  there's  no  more 

^"^nit^ioffauBayf  Houghton  V  asked  Cave. 
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"  Houghton  has  nothing  to  say  to  it ;  he  hasn't  won  twenty 
pounds  from  rac,"  said  ScwcU,  fiercely. 

"  AVhatever  you  like,  then,"  said  Cave,  in  a  tone  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  sec  irritation  was  with  difficulty  kept  under,  and 
the  game  began. 

The  game  began  in  deep  silence.  The  restrained  temper  of 
the  players  and  the  heavy  sum  together  impressed  them,  and 
not  a  word  was  dropped.  The  cards  fell  upon  the  table  with  a 
clear,  sharp  sound,  and  the  clink  of  the  counters  resounded 
tlirough  tlio  room,  the  only  noises  there. 

As  tliey  played,  the  company  from  the  billiard-room  poured 
in  and  drew  around  the  whist-table,  at  first  noisily  enough ; 
but  seeing  the  deep  preoccupation  of  the  players,  their  steadfast 
looks,  their  intense  eagerness,  made  more  striking  by  their 
silence,  they  gradually  lowered  their  voices,  and  at  last  only 
S2)oke  in  whispers,  and  rarely. 

The  first  game  of  the  rubber  had  been  contested  trick  by 
trick,  but  ended  by  Cave  winning  it.  The  second  game  was 
won  by  Sewell,  and  the  third  opened  with  his  deal 

As  ho  dealt  the  cards,  a  murmur  ran  through  the  bystanders 
that  the  stake  was  something  considerable,  and  the  interest 
increased  in  consequence.  A  few  trifling  bets  were  laid  on  the 
issue,  and  one  of  the  group,  in  a  voice  slightly  raised  above  the 
rest,  said,  "  I'll  back  Sewell  for  a  pony." 

"I  beg  you  will  not,  sir,"  said  Sewell,  turning  fiercely  round. 
"  I'm  in  bad  luck  already,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  swamped 
altogether.  There,  sir,  your  interference  has  made  me  mis- 
deal," cried  he,  passionately,  as  he  flung  the  cards  on  the  table. 

Not  a  word  was  said  as  Cave  began  his  dcaL  It  was  too  plain 
to  every  one  that  Sewell's  temper  was  becoming  beyond  control, 
and  that  a  word  or  a  look  might  bring  the  gravest  consequences. 

"  What  cards !"  said  Cave,  as  he  spread  his  hand  on  the 
table  :  "  four  honours  and  nine  trumps." 

Sewell  stared  at  them,  moved  his  fingers  through  them  to 
separate  and  examine  them,  and  then,  turning  his  head  round, 
he  looked  behind.  It  was  his  wife  was  standing  at  the  back  of 
his  chair,  calm,  pale,  and  collected.  "  By  Heaven  I"  cried  he, 
savagely,  "  I  knew  who  was  there  as  well  as  if  I  saw  her.  The 
moment  Cave  spread  out  his  cards,  I'd  have  taken  my  oath  that 
she  was  standing  over  me." 

She  moved  hastily  away  al  lli^  TufBl»nlY  a^ieech,  and  a  low 
aarmur  of  indignant  anger  fitted.  V\ie  xoom.    ^^^  ^s^^^csoa^ 
*Mi  quitted  the  table,  andming\ed'm>i!la.V)cL^oV^a»  i>s^ 

^tiU,  tearing  ap  the  cards  one  \jj  oTtf^,-fn.^^^SK«^xM»ft 
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lical  persistence  that  betrayed  no  passion.  "There  !"  said  he, 
IS  he  threw  the  last  fragment  from  him,  "  you  shall  never  bring 
good  or  bad  luck  to  any  one  more."  With  the  ease  of  one  to 
whom  such  paroxysms  were  not  unfrequcnt,  he  joined  in  the 
conversation  of  a  group  of  young  men,  and  with  a  familiar 
jocularity  soon  set  them  at  their  ease  towards  liim  ;  and  tlien, 
drawing  his  arm  wdthin  Cave's,  he  led  him  apart,  and  said, 
"  m  go  over  to  the  Barrack  to-morrow  and  breakfast  with  you. 
I  have  just  thought  of  how  I  can  settle  this  little  dcbf 

"  Oh,  don't  distress  yourself  about  that,"  said  Cave.  "  I  beg 
you  will  not  let  it  give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness." 

"Good  fellow  !"  said  Sewell,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder; 
"  but  I  have  the  means  of  doing  it  without  inconvenience,  as 
I'll  show  you  to-morrow.  Don't  go  yet ;  don't  let  your  fellows 
go.  We  are  going  to  have  a  broil,  or  a  devilled  biscuit,  or 
something."  He  walked  over  and  rang  the  bell,  and  then 
hastily  passed  on  into  a  smaller  room,  where  his  ^vife  was  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa,  an  old  doctor  of  the  regiment  seated  at  her  side. 

"  I  won't  interrupt  the  consultation,"  said  Sewell,  "  but  I 
have  just  one  word  to  say.'*  He  leaned  over  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Your  friend  Trafford  is  be- 
come an  eldest  son.  He  is  at  the  Bilton  Hotel,  Dublin  ;  write 
and  ask  him  here.  Say  I  have  some  cock-shooting — there  are 
harriers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Are  you  listening  to  me^ 
madam  1"  said  he,  in  a  harsh,  hissing  voice,  for  she  had  half 
turned  away  her  head,  and  her  face  had  assumed  an  expression 
of  sickened  disgust.  She  nodded,  but  did  not  speak.  "  Tell 
him  that  I've  spoken  to  Cave — he'll  make  his  leave  all  right — 
that  I'll  do  my  best  to  make  the  place  pleasant  to  him,  and  that 
— in  fact,  I  needn't  try  to  teach  you  to  write  a  sweet  note. 
You  understand  me,  eh  1 " 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  said  she,  rising,  and  a  livid  paleness  now 
spread  over  her  face,  and  even  her  lipg  were  bloodless. 

"  I  was  too  abrupt  with  my  news.  I  ought  to  have  been 
more  considerate ;  I  ought  to  have  known  it  might  overcome 
you,"  said  he,  with  a  sneering  bitterness.  "  Doctor,  you'll  have 
to  give  Mrs  Sewell  some  cordial,  some  restorative — that's  the 
name  for  it  She  was  overcome  by  some  tidings  I  brought  her. 
Even  pleasant  news  will  startle  us  occasionally.  As  the  French 
comedy  haa  it^  *  La  joie  fait  peur ; ' "  and,  with  a  listless^  easy 
air,  be  Bauntered  away  into  another  room. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Pi:wnix  VISITS  cavr. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  Scwell  a])i)carc<l  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning  with  (\»lonel  Cave.  Of  all  the  ill  liuuiour  and 
bad  conduct  of  the  night  before,  not  a  trace  now  was  to  be  seen. 
He  was  easy,  courteous,  and  affable.  He  even  made  a  half- 
jesting  aj)<>Iogy  for  his  iate  display  of  bad  temper;  attributing 
it  to  an  attack  of  coming  gout.  "  So  long  as  the  malady,"  said 
lie,  *^  is  in  a  state  of  menace,  one's  nerves  l>ecome  so  fine-struug, 
that  there  is  no  name  for  the  irritability ;  but  when  once  a  good 
lion  est  seizure  has  tnken  place,  a  man  recovers  himself,  and 
stiuuls  up  to  his  sufiering  manfully  and  welL 

"  To  day,  for  instance,"  said  he,  i)ointing  to  a  shoe  divided 
by  long  incisions,  *'  I  have  got  my  enemy  fixed,  and  I  let  him 
do  his  worst." 

The  breakfast  proceeded  pleasantly ;  Cave  was  in  admiration 
of  his  guest's  agreeability  ;  for  he  talked  away,  not  so  much  of 
things,  as  of  people.  He  had,  in  a  high  degree,  that  man-of- 
the-world  gift  of  knowing  something  about  every  one.  No 
name  could  turn  up  of  which  he  could  not  tell  yon  something 
the  owner  of  it  had  said  or  done,  and  these  "  scratch  **  biogra- 
phies are  often  very  amusing,  particularly  when  struck  off  with 
the  readiness  of  a  practised  talker. 

It  was  not,  then,  merely  that  Sewell  obliterated  every  mem- 
ory of  the  evening  before,  but  he  made  Cave  foi^t  the  actual 
object  for  which  he  had  come  that  morning.  Projects,  besides, 
for  future  pleasure  did  Sewell  throw  out,  like  a  man  who  had 
both  the  leisure,  the  means,  and  the  taste  for  enjoyment  There 
was  some  capital  shooting  he  had  just  taken  ;  his  neighbour,  an 
old  squire,  had  never  cared  for  it,  and  let  him  have  it  "  for  a 
song."  They  were  going  to  get  up  hack  races,  too,  in  the  Park 
— "  half-a-dozcn  hurdles  and  a  double  ditch  to  tumble  over," 
as  he  said,  "  will  amuse  our  garrison  fellows — and  my  wife  has 
some  theatrical  intentions — if  yon  will  condescend  to  help  her.** 

Sewell  talked  ^vith  that  blended  munificence  and  shiftiness, 
which  seems  a  specialty  with  a  certain  order  of  men.  Nothing 
was  too  costly  to  be  done,  and  yet  everything  must  be  aooom- 
pHshed  with  a  dexterity  that  was  almost  a  dodge.  The  men  of 
this  gift  ore  great  scene-painters.  They  dash  yon  off  a  view — 
be  it  a  wood  or  a  rich  inteiioTi  a  UcmjcftdL  ^ga^sBBLin  «il  Alpina 
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hut — in  a  few  loose  touches.  Ay  !  and  they  "  smudge  "  them 
out  again  before  criticism  has  had  time  to  deal  with  them. 
*'  By  the  way,"  cried  he,  suddenly,  stopping  in  the  full  swing  of 
some  description  of  a  possible  regatta,  **  1  was  half  forgetting 
what  brought  me  here  this  morning.     I  am  in  your  debt,  Cave." 

He  stopped  as  though  his  speech  needed  some  rejoinder,  and 
Cave  grew  very  red  and  very  uneasy — tried  to  say  something — 
anything — ^but  could  not  The  fact  was,  that,  like  a  man  who 
had  never  in  all  his  life  adventured  on  high  play  or  risked  a  stako 
that  could  possibly  be  of  importance  to  him,  he  felt  pretty  much 
the  same  amount  of  distress  at  having  won  as  he  would  havo 
felt  at  having  lost.  He  well  knew  that  if  by  any  mischance  he 
had  incurred  sucli  a  loss  as  a  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have 
been  a  most  serious  embarrassment — by  what  right,  then,  had 
he  won  it  ?  Now,  although  feelings  of  this  sort  were  about  the 
very  last  to  find  entrance  into  Sewell's  heart,  he  well  knew  that 
there  were  men  who  were  liable  to  them,  just  as  there  were 
people  who  were  exposed  to  plague  or  yellow  fever,  and  other 
maladies  from  which  he  lived  remote.  It  was,  then,  with  a  sort 
of  selfish  delight  that  he  saw  Cave's  awkward  hesitating  manner, 
and  read  the  marks  of  the  shame  that  was  overvvhclming  him. 

"A  heavy  sum  too,"  said  Sewell,  jauntily ;  "we  went  the 
whole  '  pot '  on  that  last  rubber." 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  it — I  mean,"  muttered  Cave,  "  I  wish 
we  could  both  forget  it." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that,"  said  Sewell,  gaily  ; 
*'  only  let  it  first  be  paid." 

"  Well,  but — ^what  I  meant  was — what  I  wanted  to  say,  or 
rather,  what  I  hoped — was — in  plain  words,  Sewell,"  burst  ho 
out,  like  a  man  to  whom  desperation  gave  courage, — "  in  plain 
words,  I  never  intended  to  play  such  stakes  as  we  played  last 
night— I  never  have — I  never  will  again." 

"Not  to  give  me  my  revenge?"  said  Sewell,  laughing. 

"  No,  not  for  anything.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done 
— I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me — if  I  had  lost ; 
and  I  pledge  you  my  honour,  I  think  the  next  worst  thing  is 
to  have  won." 

"  Do  you,  by  George  1" 

**  I  do,  upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour.  My  first  thoughts 
on  waking  this  morning  were  more  wretched  than  they  havo 
been  for  any  day  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  life,  for  I  was 
thorongbly  ashamed  of  myself." 

**  YouTl  not  find  many  men  afilicted  witk  y owi  laa^swVj  >  ^^^^*% 
Mm^  Mi  mU  eveats,  it's  not  contagious.'' 
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"I  know  notliiiif,'  aLoiit  that,"  wiid  Cave,  lialf  irritably ;  "1 
never  ^\a.s  a  play  man,  and  Lave  little  pretension  to  iinderstauJ 
their  feelings." 

**Thcy  haven't  ^'^t  any,*'  said  Sewoll,  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 

"  IVrliaps  n«)t;  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  can  only  say, 
if  the  misery  of  losing  be  only  proportionate  to  the  shame  of 
winning',  1  d<»n't  envy  a  gambler.  Suck  an  example,  too,  to 
exhibit  to  my  youn^  officers !     Jt  was  too  bad — too  bad." 

*'  r  declare  1  don't  understand  this,"  said  Sewell,  carelessly  j 
"when  I  coinmanded  a  battalion,  I  never  imagined  I  was 
obliged  to  be  a  model  to  the  subs  or  the  junior  captains."  The 
tone  of  banter  went,  this  time,  to  the  quick,  and  Cave  flushed 
a  tleep  crimson,  and  said, 

"I'm  not  sorr}-  that  my  ideas  of  my  duty  are  diflferent; 
though,  in  the  ]»resent  case,  I  have  failed  to  fulfil  it." 

*'  Well,  Well,  there's  nothing  to  grow  angry  about,"  said  Sewell, 
laughing,  **even  though  you  won't  give  me  my  revenge.  My 
present  business  is  to  book  up;"  and,  lus  lie  spoke,  he  sat  down 
at  the  table,  and  drew  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  i>ocket,  and  laid 
it  before  him. 

**  ^'ou  distress  me  greatly  by  all  this,  Sewell,"  said  Cave, 
whose  agitation  now  almost  overcame  him.  "Cannot  we  hit 
upon  sonic  way  ?  can't  we  let  it  lie  over  1  I  mean — is  there  no 
arrangement  by  which  this  cursed  aflair  can  be  deferred  ?  You 
untlerstand  me'^' 

**  Xot  in  the  least.  Such  things  arc  never  deferred  without 
loss  of  honour  to  the  man  in  default.  The  stake  that  a  man 
risks  is  su[)posed  to  bo  in  his  pocket,  otherwise  play  becomes 
trade,  and  aooepts  all  the  vicissitudes  of  trade." 

"  It's  the  first  time  i  ever  heard  them  contrasted  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  honest  industr}'.'* 

"And  I  call  billiar«ls.  tennis,  whist,  and  ecarte,  honest  indus- 
tries too,  though  r  wnu't  Ciill  tliom  trade.'?.  Tlicre,  there,"  said 
he,  laughing  at  the  other's  hmk  oi  displeasure,  "don't  be  afraid; 
.1  am  not  going  to  preach  these  doctrines  to  your  young  ofliccrs, 
for  whose  nua*als  you  are  so  much  concerned.  Sit  down  here, 
and  just  listen  to  mo  for  one  moment" 

Cave  obeyed,  but  his  face  showed  in  every  feature  how  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  I  see,  Cave,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  quiet  amile — "  I  see  yon 
want  to  do  me  a  favour — so  you  shall.  I  am  obliged  to  own 
that  1  am  an  exception  to  the  theory  I  have  just  now  enuuci- 
~*od,     I  sUked  a  tiiousaud  powuda,  awd  1  Vv^d  no<  the  money  in 

socket     Wait  ii  moment — dcniVt  v(\\«rm\)\i  trg.    \'VAi^.\«K 
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I  lie  luouoy  in  golil  or  bank-notes,  but  1  liad  it  here'' — and  lie 
touched  tho  papers  before  him — "  iu  a  form  equally  solvent, 
only  that  it  required  that  he  "who  won  the  money  should  be  not 
a  mere  acquaintance,  but  a  friend — a  friend  to  whom  I  could 
Rpeak  with  freedom  and  in  confidence.  This/'  said  he, ''  is  a 
bond  ft>r  twelve  hundred  pounds,  given  by  my  wife's  guardian 
in  satisfaction  of  a  loan  once  made  to  him  ;  ho  was  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  which  he  squandered  away  recklessly,  leaving  but 
a  small  estate,  which  he  could  neither  sell  nor  alienate.  Upon 
this  property  this  is  a  mortgage.  As  an  old  friend  of  my  father- 
in-law — a  very  unworthy  one,  by  the  way — I  could  of  course 
not  press  him  for  the  interest,  and,  as  you  will  see,  it  has  never 
been  paid  ;  and  there  is  now  a  balance  of  some  hundred  pounds 
additional  against  him.  Of  this  I  could  not  speak,  for  another 
reason — we  are  not  without  the  hope  of  inheriting  something  by 
him,  and  to  allude  to  this  matter  would  be  ruinous.  Keep  this, 
then.  I  insist  upon  it.  I  declare  to  you,  if  you  refuse,  I  will 
sell  it  to-morrow  to  the  first  money-lender  I  can  find,  and  send 
you  my  debt  in  hard  cash.  I've  been  a  play  man  all  my  life, 
but  never  a  defaulter." 

There  was  a  tone  of  proud  indignation  in  the  way  he  spoke 
that  awed  Cave  to  silence ;  for  in  good  truth  he  was  treating  of 
themes  of  which  be  knew  nothing  whatever  :  and  of  the  sort  of 
influences  which  swayed  gamblers,  of  the  rules  that  guided 
and  the  conventionalities  that  bound  them,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant 

"You'll  not  get  your  money.  Cave,'*  resumed  Sewell,  "till 
this  old  fellow  dies ;  but  you  will  be  paid  at  last— of  that  I  can 
assure  you.  Indeed,  if  by  any  turn  of  luck  I  was  in  funds  my- 
self, I'd  like  to  redeem  it.  All  I  ask  is,  therefore,  that  you'll 
not  dispose  of  it,  but  hold  it  over  in  your  own  possession  till 
the  day — and  I  hope  it  may  be  an  early  one — it  will  be 
pajrable." 

Cave  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  anything.  There  was  no 
condition  to  which  he  would  not  have  acceded,  so  heartily 
ashamed  and  abashed  was  he  by  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself.  What  he  really  would  have  liked  best,  would  have 
been  to  refuse  the  bond  altogether,  and  say.  Pay  when  you  like, 
how  you  like,  or,  better  stUl,  not  at  all.  This  of  course  was 
not  possible,  and  he  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to  him  at  once. 

"  It  shall  be  all  as  you  wish,"  said  he,  hurriedly.     **  I  will  do 
eveiything  you  desire ;  only  let  me  assure  you  that  I  would 
infinitely  ladier  t2iis  paper  remained  in  your  Vee;\\\\^V\ivci  Sst 
xte  M  cMnleaa  feUow  about  docomentB,^^  add^^^^^  Vcfovtb 
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to  put  the  matter  on  the  lesser  ground  of  a  safe  custody.    "Well, 
well,  pay  no  more ;  you  don't  wisli  it,  and  that's  enough." 

**  I  must  1)0  able  to  say,"  said  )Se\vell,  gravely,  "  that  I  never 
lo.st  over  ni^'Iit  what  I  had  not  paid  the  next  morning  ;  and  I 
will  even  ask  of  you  to  corroborate  me  so  far  as  this  transac- 
tion goes.  There  were  several  of  your  fellows  at  my  house  la^t 
night ;  tliey  saw  what  wo  pLiyed  for,  and  that  I  was  the  loser. 
There  will  be — there  alwap  is — ^i^lenty  of  gossip  about  these 
things,  and  the  first  question  is,  *  lias  lie  booked  up  1 '  I*m  sure 
it's  not  asking  more  than  you  are  ready  to  do,  to  say  that  I 
paid  my  debt  within  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Certainly;  most  willingly.  I  don't  know  that  any  one  has 
a  right  to  question  me  on  the  matter." 

"  I  never  said  he  had.  I  only  warned  you  how  people  will 
talk,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  prepared  to  stifle  a  scandal 
even  before  it  has  flared  out." 

"  It  shall  bo  cared  for.  I'll  do  exactly  as  you  wish,"  said 
Cave,  who  was  too  much  flurried  to  know  what  was  asked  of 
him,  and  to  what  he  was  pledged. 

"  I'm  glad  this  is  off  my  mind,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  long  sigh 
of  relief.  **  I  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of  it;  for  there 
are  scores  of  fellows  who  are  not  of  your  stamp,  and  who  would 
be  for  submitting  these  documents  to  their  lawyer,  and  asking, 
heaven  knows,  what  this  affair  related  to.  Now  I  tell  you 
frankly,  I'd  have  given  no  explanations.  JIc  who  gave  that 
bond  is,  as  I  know,  a  consummat<j  rascal,  and  has  robbed  me— 
that  is,  my  wife — out  of  two- thirds  of  her  fortune ;  but  wy 
hands  are  tied  regarding  him.  I  couldn't  touch  him,  except  he 
should  try  to  take  my  life — a  thing,  by  the  way,  he  is  quite 
capable  of.  Old  Dillon,  my  wife's  father,  believed  him  to  bo 
the  best  and  truest  of  men,  and  my  wife  inherited  this  belief, 
even  in  the  face  of  all  the  injuries  he  liJid  worked  ns.  Slie 
went  on  sayuig,  My  father  always  said.  Trust  Fossy:  there's 
at  least  one  man  in  the  world  that  will  never  deceive  you." 

**  AVhat  was  the  name  you  said  ?  '*  asked  Cave,  quickly. 

"Oh,  only  a  nickname.  I  don't  want  to  mention  his  name. 
I  have  sealed  up  the  bond,  with  this  superscription — ^'Colonel 
♦Sewell 's  bond.*  I  did  this  believing  you  would  not  question 
me  farther ;  but  if  you  desire  to  read  it  over,  I'll  break  the  en- 
velope at  once.'' 

'*No,  no ;  nothing  of  ttie  kitvd.    Loave  it  just  as  it  is." 

^So  t/i.it,"  said  ScwcU,  \n\T4>\m\\»  \\y&  U^tw\^T\\ftfe  qV  >3&ss^t^ 
this  mail   uut  alone  dcirawAed  \we,  \»5X.  \\^  «ni^^  ^^aaKcmsR^ 
tween  mo  aud  iny  witc.     Uet  ivx\\\i^a  ^toj^Swiii  V\i\flssi^\.\»^ 
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no  doubt ;  bat  she'll  not  confess  it.  Like  a  genuine  woman, 
she  will  persist  in  asserting  the  convictions  she  has  long  ceased 
to  be  held  by,  and  quote  this  stupid  letter  of  her  father  in  the 
face  of  every  fact. 

*'  I  ought  not  to  have  got  into  these  things/'  said  Sewell, 
as  he  walked  impatiently  down  the  room.  "These  family 
bedevilments  should  be  kept  from  one's  friends;  but  the  murder 
is  out  now,  and  you  can  see  how  I  stand — and  see,  besides,  that 
if  I  am  not  always  able  to  control  my  temper,  a  friend  might 
find  an  excuse  for  me." 

Cave  gave  a  kindly  nod  of  assent  to  this,  not  wishing,  even 
by  a  word,  to  increase  the  painful  embarrassment  of  the  scene. 

"  Pleigh  ho !  "  cried  Sewell,  throwing  liimself  down  in  a 
chair,  "  there's  one  care  off  my  heart,  at  least !  I  can  remember 
a  time  when  a  night's  bad  luck  wouldn't  have  cost  me  five 
minutes  of  annoyance ;  but  nowadays  I  have  got  it  so  hot  and 
EG  heavy  from  fortune  I  begin  not  to  know  myself."  Then  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  he  added — "  AVhen  are  you  coming 
out  to  us  again  1    Shall  we  say  Tuesday  1 " 

**  We  are  to  be  inspected  on  Tuesday.  Trafford  writes  me 
tliat  he  is  coming  over  with  General  Halkett — whom,  by  the 
way,  he  calls  a  Tartar — and  says,  *  If  the  Sewells  are  within 
hail,  say  a  kind  word  to  them  on  my  part' " 

"A  good  sort  of  fellow,  Trafford,"  said  Sewell,  carelessly. 

"  An  excellent  fellow — no  better  living  ! " 

"A  very  wide-awake  one  too,"  said  Sewell,  with  one  e3'o 
dosed,  and  a  look  of  intense  cunidng.  ^ 

**  I  never  thought  so.  It  is,  to  my  notion,  to  the  want  of 
that  faculty  he  owes  every  embarrassment  he  has  ever  suffered. 
He  is  unsuspecting  to  a  fault" 

"  It's  not  the  way  /  read  him  ;  though  perhaps  I  think  as 
"well  of  him  as  you  do,  I'd  say  that  for  his  years  he  is  one  of 
the  very  shrewdest  young  fellows  I  ever  met." 

"  You  astonish  me  !     May  I  ask  if  you  know  him  well  1 " 

"  Our  acquaintance  is  not  of  very  old  date,  but  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  each  other  at  the  Cape,  We  rode  out  frequently, 
dined,  played,  and  conversed  freely  together;  and  the  impression 
he  made  upon  me  was  that  every  sharp  lesson  the  world  had 
given  him  he'd  pay  back  one  day  or  other  with  a  compound 
interest" 

« I  hope  not — I  ferventiy  hope  not !  "  cried  Cavft.    ^^\  V^ 
nUikm'imur  ta-momw  that  be  had  been  duped  and  dci<^Vj^^  ws5«» 
o^^Zf^ibfteod  than  learn  he  had  done  one  acttVi^\»  «k^w»^^ 
«•— «^ He  stopped,  unable  to  finish,  lot  \x'&  wdi 
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of  man  'was  that  who  Lad  just  left  ] 
very  luLxed  nature.     Was  it  the  good 
atcd  ?     Was  the  unscrupulous  tone  he 
spirit  of  tolerauce,  or  was  it  the  eas^ 
trusted  nothing — believed  nothing  ? 

Was  it  possible  his  estimate  of  Trafi 
could  this  seemingly  generous  and  ope 
cold,  calculating,  and  treacherous )  I 
be  totally  out  of  the  question. 

He  thought  long  and  intently  over  t 
and  as  he  arose  to  deposit  tlie  pap< 
writing-desk,  he  felt  as  unsettled  an< 
started  on  th^  inquiry, 


OHAPTEE   X 

THS    BACKS    ON    TH 

A  BRIGHT  October  morning,  with  a  bl 
slight,  feeling  of  frost  in  the  air,  and 
and  horsebadc  on  the  lawn  before  th 
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tiyer  ran  on  in  those  circling  eddies  "which  come  to  the  surface 
of  water  under  sunshine  as  naturally  as  smiles  to  the  face  of 
flattered  beauty. 

Colonel  Sewell  had  invited  the  country-side  to  witness  hack- 
races  in  his.  grounds,  and  the  country-side  had  heartily  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  There  were  the  county  magnates  in 
grand  equipages — an  earl  with  two  postilions  and  outriders,  a 
high  sheriff  with  all  liis  official  splendours,  squires  of  lower  de- 
gree in  more  composite  vehicles,  and  a  large  array  of  jaunting- 
cars,  through  all  of  which  figured  the  red  coats  of  the  neigh- 
bouring garrison,  adding  to  the  scene  that  tint  of  warmth  in 
colour  so  dear  to  the  painter's  heart. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  spot,  combining  as  it  did  heath- 
clad  mountain,  and  wood,  and  winding  river,  with  a  spreading 
lake  in  the  distance,  dotted  with  picturesque  islands,  was  well 
seconded  by  a  glorious  autumnal  day — one  of  those  days  when 
the  very  air  has  something  of  champagne  in  its  exhilarating 
quality,  and  gives  to  every  breath  of  it  a  sense  of  stimulation. 

The  first  three  races — they  were  on  the  flat — had  gone  off 
admirably.  They  were  well  contested,  well  ridden,  and  the 
**  right  horse  "  the  winner.  All  was  contentment,  therefore,  on 
every  side,  to  which  the  interval  of  a  pleasant  moment  of  con- 
viviality gave  hearty  assistance,  for  now  came  the  hour  of  lun- 
cheon ;  and  from  the  '^  swells  "  in  the  great  marquee,  and  the 
favoured  intimates  in  the  dining-room,  to  the  assembled  un- 
known in  the  jaunting-cars,  merry  laughter  issued,  witli  clatter- 
ing of  plates  and  popping  of  corks,  and  those  commingled  sounds 
of  banter  and  jollity  which  mark  such  gatherings. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was,  however,  yet  to  come  off.  It 
was  a  hurdle  race,  to  which  two  stiff  fences  were  to  be  added, 
in  the  shape  of  double  ditches,  to  test  the  hunting  powers  of 
the  horses.  The  hurdles  were  to  be  four  feet  eight  in  height,  bo 
that  the  course  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  one,  even  to  good 
cross-country  riders.  To  give  increased  interest  to  the  race, 
Sewell  himself  was  to  ride,  and  no  small  share  of  eagenicss 
existed  amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  see  how  the  new- 
comer would  distinguish  himself  in  the  saddle — some  opining 
he  was  too  long  of  leg ;  some,  that  he  was  too  heavy ;  some, 
that  men  of  his  age — he  was  over  five-and-thirty — begin  to  lose 
nerve ;  and  many  going  so  far  as  to  imply  ^*  that  he  did  not 
look  like  ridiiu^ " — a  judgment  whose  vagaen^«!&  d^<^\)t^\&  \l^ 
ihwg^  fivm  it§  wrce, 
"Tbm  ba  meB  mw,  and  he  sits  well  aoTwn,  loo  V  oxvft^  ^swft 
itB^ap  Qiborawiw  «wept  post,  one  ol  ^Vom,  xsvovxsiXi^  ^ 
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a  "  sharp "  pony,  led  the  "way,  a  wliite  Macintosli  and  loose 
overalls  covering  him  from  head  to  foot.  They  wero  off  to  see 
that  the  fences  were  all  being  properly  put  up,  and  in  an  in- 
Htant  wore  out  of  sit^ht. 

"  I'll  back  Tom  Westenra  against  Sewell  for  a  twenty-pound 
note,"  cried  one,  standing  up  on  the  seat  of  his  car  to  proclaim 
the  chalk'n/^e. 

"  I'll  g.)  further,"  shouted  another— "I'll  do  it  for  fifty." 

"  I'll  beat  you  both,'*  cried  out  a  third — "  1*11  take  Tom  even 
against  the  field." 

Tlie  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  a  smart,  clean-shaven 
little  fellow,  ^vith  a  good  blue  eye  and  a  pleasant  countenance, 
wlu)  smoked  his  cigar  on  the  scat  of  a  drag  near,  and  nodded  a 
friendly  recognition  to  their  confidence. 

"  ]f  Joe  Shiter  was  well  of  his  fall,  I'd  rather  have  him  than 
any  one  in  the  county,"  siud  an  old  farmer,  true  to  a  man  of 
his  own  class  and  standing. 

"  Here's  one  can  beat  them  both  !"  shouted  another  ;  "  here's 
Mr  Creagh  of  Liskmakerry  ! "  and  a  thin,  ruddy-faced,  keen- 
eyed  man  of  about  fifty  rode  by  on  a  low-sized  horse,  with  that 
csi)ecial  look  of  decision  in  liis  mouth,  and  a  peculiar  puckering 
about  the  corners,  that  seem  to  belong  to  those  who  traffic  in 
horse-flesh,  and  who,  it  would  appear,  however  much  they  may 
know  about  horses,  understand  humanity  more  thoroughly  stilL 

"  Are  you  going  to  ride,  CVeagh  ?  '*  cried  a  friend  from  a  high 
tax-cart. 

"  Maybe  so,  if  the  fences  are  not  too  big  for  me,"  and  a  very 
malicious  drollery  twinkled  in  his  grey  eye. 

"  Faix,  and  if  thoy  are,"  said  a  farmer,  "  the  rest  may  stay  at 
home." 

"  I  hope  you'll  rido,  Creagh,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "and  not 
let  these  English  fellows  take  the  shine  out  of  us.  Yourself 
and  Tom  are  the  only  county  names  on  the  card." 

*sSlio\v  it  to  me,"  said  Creagh,  listlessly;  and  he  took  the 
liiintod  list  in  his  hand  and  conned  it  over,  as  though  it  Lad  all 
been  now  to  him.  "  They're  .ill  soldiers,  I  see,"  said  he.  "  It's 
:Mjijor  'J^his,  and  Captain  That— Who  is  the  lady  ? "  Tliis  ques- 
tion was  rapidly  called  forth  by  a  horsewoman  who  rode  past 
at  an  easy  cantor  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  light-grey  habit  and  hat  of  the  same  colour,  from 
which  a  hmg  wJiite  feather  encitdYw^  tha  hat  hung  on  one  side; 

'  Thnt*a  ilrs  Sewell — ^wlial  do  ^ou  \>aM^  dl\«!t  TMft2ai%V' 
'  ^f  her  ij iLsban d  h as  as  neal  a  ^wvd  T  ^  T«JOt«t >aA  ^^^  ^r&*  ^ 
nrsa     She  knows  well  \f\wt^  dcv^'^  ^Joo\\\.! 


>i 
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''They  say  there's  not  her  equal  in  the  Park  in  London." 

'* That's  not  Park  riding;  that's  something  very  different, 
take  my  word  for  it  She  could  lead  half  the  men  hero  across 
the  country." 

Nor  was  she  unworthy  of  the  praise,  as,  with  her  hand  low, 
her  head  a  little  forward,  but  her  back  well  curved  in,  she  sat 
£rmly  down  in  her  saddle ;  giving  to  the  action  of  the  horse 
that  amount  of  movement  that  assisted  the  animal,  but  never 
more.  The  horse  was  mettlesome  enough  to  require  all  her 
attention.  It  was  his  first  day  under  a  side-saddle,  and  he 
chafed  at  it,  and  when  the  heavy  skirt  smote  his  Hauk,  bounded 
with  a  lunge  and  a  stroke  of  his  head  that  showed  anger. 

"  That's  a  four-hundred-guinea  beast  she's  on.  He  belongs 
to  the  tall  young  fellow  that's  riding  on  her  left." 

"  I  like  his  own  horse  better, — the  liver-chestnut  with  the 
short  legs.     I  wish  I  had  a  loan  of  him  for  the  hurdle  race." 

''  Ask  him,  Phil ;  or  get  the  mistress  there  to  ask  him,"  said 
another,  laughing.  "  I'm  mighty  mistaken  or  ho  wouldn't  re- 
fuse ?ier,^* 

"  Oh,  is  that  it?"  said  Creagh,  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  So  they  tell  me  here,  for  I  don't  know  one  of  them  myself; 
but  the  story  goes  that  she  was  to  have  married  that  young 
fellow  when  Sewell  carried  her  off." 

''  I  must  go  and  get  a  better  look  at  her,"  said  Creagh,  as  ho 
spurred  his  horse  and  cantered  away. 

''  Is  any  one  betting!"  said  little  Westenra,  as  he  descended 
from  his  seat  on  the  drag.  '^  I  have  not  seen  a  man  to-day 
with  five  pounds  on  the  race." 

"Here's  Sewell,"  muttered  another;  "he's  coming  up  now, 
and  will  give  or  take  as  much  as  you  like." 

"  Did  you  see  Mrs  Sewell  any  of  you  1 "  asked  Sewell,  cava- 
lierly, as  he  rode  up  with  an  open  telegram  in  his  hand ;  and  as 
the  persons  addressed  were  for  tho  most  part  his  equals,  none 
responded  to  the  insolent  demand. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said  Sewell,  quickly  altering  his 
tone,  while  he  touched  his  hat  to  Westenra,  "  if  Mrs  Sewell 
passed  this  way  ?" 

"  I  haven't  the  honour  to  know  Mrs  Sewell,  but  I  saw  a  lady 
ride  past,  about  ten  minutes  ago,  on  a  black  thoroughbred." 

"  Faiz,  and  well  she  rode  Mm  too,"  broke  in  an  old  farmer. 
^  She  took  the  posjr  out  of  that  young  gentLeman?^  W\Xa\v^^^ 
while  her  beast  wasjampmg,  and  stuck  it  in  hex  'bieofiX)  «&  ^MSJ 
£3  I'm  sitting  here, " 

SsmeU's  i»ce  grew  purple  as  he  darted  a  look  oi  saiN^wge^  vn« 
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at  tlio  speaker,  and,  turning  liis  horse's  head,  lie  dashed  out  at 
speed  and  disappeared. 

*•  Teter  Delaney,"  said  Westenra,  "I  thought  you  had  more 
discretion  tlian  to  tell  such  a  story  as  that." 

*'  Degorni,  Mister  Tom !  I  didn't  know  the  mischief  I  was 
making  till  I  saw  the  louk  ho  gave  me  !" 

It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  search  that  Sewell  came  up 
with  his  wife's  party,  who  were  sauntering  leisurely  jJong  the 
river  side,  tlin)ugh  a  gorse-covcred  slope. 

**  I've  had  a  devil  of  a  hunt  after  you  I"  he  cried,  as  he  n>do 
up,  and  the  ringing  tone  of  his  voice  was  enough  to  intimate  to 
lier  in  what  temper  ho  spoke.  "  IVe  something  to  say  to  you," 
said  he,  iis  though  meant  for  her  private  ear,  and  the  others 
drew  back,  and  suffered  them  to  ride  on  together.  "  There's  a 
telegram  just  come  from  that  old  beast  the  Chief  Baron ;  he 
desires  to  see  me  tonight  The  last  train  leaves  at  five,  and  I 
shall  only  hit  it  by  going  at  once.  Can't  you  keep  your  horse 
quiet,  madam,  or  must  you  show  off  while  I'm  speaking  to  you  ] " 

"  It  was  the  furze  that  stung  him,"  said  she,  coldly,  and  not 
showing  the  slightest  resentment  at  his  tone. 

"  If  the  old  bear  means  anything  short  of  dying,  and  leaving 
mo  his  heir,  this  message  is  a  shameful  swindle." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  ?"  asked  she,  coldly. 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  that  is,"  added  he,  with  a  bitter  grin,  "  if  I 
can  tear  myself  away  from  ?/ow;"  but  she  only  smiled. 

"  I'll  have  to  pay  forfeit  in  this  match,"  continued  he,  "and 
my  book  will  bo  all  smashed  besides.  I  say,"  cried  he,  "  would 
Trailbrd  ride  for  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps  he  would." 

"  Xone  of  your  mock  indifference,  madam.  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  a  thousand  pounds  every  time  you  have  a  whim.  Ay,  look 
astonished  if  you  like !  but  if  you  hadn't  gone  into  the  billiard- 
room  on  Saturday  evening  and  spoiled  my  match,  I'd  have 
escaped  that  infernal  whist-table.  Listen  to  me  now !  Tell  him 
that  1  have  been  sent  for  suddenly — it  might  be  too  great  a  risk 
for  me  to  refuse  to  go — and  ask  him  to  ride  Crcscy;  if  he  says 
Yes — and  ho  will  s:iy  yes  if  you  ask  him  as  you  ouf/ht" — her 
cheek  jL'rew  crimson  as  he  uttered  the  last  word  with  a  strong 
emphasis — ^^  tell  him  to  take  up  my  book.  Mind  you  use  the 
words  *  take  up  ;'  //«'//  understand  you." 

^UJat  why  not  say  all  thia  'youtw^lil — ho's  riding  cloao  bohind 
ai  tbia  minute." 
^'Bccauso  I  Jiavea  wiIo,madanv,vAiocsjA\  ^q\\.  wi\K«QL^>wS«^ist 
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coaty  and  wears  it  in  ker  bosom,  and  tliis  on  an  open  roce-coureey 
where  people  can  talk  of  it ;  and  a  woman  i^vith  such  rare  tact 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  her  husband,  eh  1"  She  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  her  saddle  for  an  instant  as  though  about  to  fall, 
but  she  grasped  the  horn  with  both  hands  and  saved  herself. 
Is  that  alii ''  muttered  she,  faintly. 

Not  quite.  Tell  Trafford  to  come  round  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  m  give  him  a  hint  or  two  about  the  horse.  He 
must  come  at  once,  for  I  have  only  time  to  change  my  clotlies 
and  start.  You  can  mako  some  excuse  to  the  people  for  my 
absence ;  say  that  the  old  Judge  has  had  another  attack,  and  I 
only  wish  it  may  be  true.  Tell  them  I  got  a  telegram,  and  that 
may  mean  anything.  Trafford  will  help  you  to  do  the  honours, 
and  I'll  swear  him  in  as  viceroy  before  I  go.  Isn't  that  all  that 
could  be  asked  of  me?"  The  insolence  of  his  look  as  he  said 
this  mode  her  turn  away  her  head  as  though  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted. 

"  They  want  yon  at  the  weighing-stand,  Colonel  Sewell,"  said 
a  gentleman,  riding  up. 

**  Oh,  they  do  I  Well,  say,  please,  that  I'm  coming.  Has  ho 
given  you  that  black  horse  ? "  asked  he,  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"  No ;  he  offered  him,  but  I  refused." 

**  You  had  no  right  to  refuse ;  he's  strong  enough  to  carry 
me ;  and  the  ponies  that  I  saw  led  round  to  the  stable-yard| 
whose  are  they  1 " 

"  They  are  Captain  Trafford's." 

*'  You  told  him  you  thought  them  handsome,  I  suppose,  didn't 
you  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  them  very  beautiful.'* 

"  Well,  don't  take  them  as  a  present.  Win  them  if  you  like 
at  picquet  or  ecart6 — any  way  you  please,  but  don't  take  them 
03  a  gift,  for  I  heard  Westenra  say  they  were  meant  for  you." 

She  nodded,  and  as  she  bent  her  head,  a  smile,  the  very 
strangest,  crossed  her  features.  If  it  were  not  that  the  pervad- 
ing expression  of  her  face  was  at  the  instant  melancholy,  tho 
look  she  gave  him  would  have  been  almost  devilish. 

^'  1  have  something  else  to  say,  but  I  can't  remember  it" 

"  You  don't  know  when  you'll  be  back  ] "  asked  she,  carelessly. 

" Of  course  not — how  can  II  I  can  only  promise  that  I'll 
not  arrive  unexpectedly,  madam ;  and  I  take  it  that's  as  much 
as  ai^  gentleman  can  be  called  on  to  say.    ByQA)>f^.^ 

^^  Oood-bfe/'  said  she,  in  the  same  tone. 

^J jw  tliot  Mr  Balfour  is  here.     I  can't  teU  v?\io  w^<fcdi\C\xsi> 
Mmiadyaa  don't  invito  lw\  to  luudiw>ii  \  \*kft  W  U'SiXAW? 


r. . 


said  she,  turniiii^  licr  head  towards  him  as 
at  her  side  ;   '*  the  Chief  Laroii  desires  to 
and  he  sets  oil'  at  once." 
'  ,  "  And  his  race  1     AVhat's  to  become  of 

I  "  He  said  I  was  to  ask  you  to  ride  for  1 

I  "  Me — I  ride  !     Why,  I  am  two  stone  1 

j|»  "I  suppose  he  knew  that,"  said  she, 

j  matter  was  one  of  complete  indifFerence  1 

delivering  a  message,"  continued  she,  in  tl 
**  he  said,  *  Ask  Captain  Traflford  to  ride  fo 
\ '  book  ; '  I  was  to  be  particular  about  the 

conclude  ydu  will  know  what  meaning  to  i 
'  "  I  suspect  I  do,"  said  he,  with  a  low  s( 

\  "And  I  was  to  add  something  about 

you,  if  you*d  go  round  to  his  dressing-rooi 
believe  you  have  little  time  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  1*11  go,  m  go  now ;  only  there's 
ask — ^that  is — Fd  be  very  glad  to  know — 
''  What  is  it  1 "  said  she,  after  a  pause,  i 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  minute. 

''  I  mean,  I  should  like  to  know  whethi 
ride  this  race  or  not  ? " 

"  Whether  /  wished  it  1 "  said  she,  in  a 
"  Well,  whether  you  cared  about  the  mati 
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mucb  to  own  you;  that  is,  if  I  ever  was  to  call  anjrthing  my 


own. 


"  They're  clearing  the  course,  Mrs  Sewell,"  said  one  of  her 
companions,  riding  up  ;  "we  had  better  turn  off  this  way,  and 
ride  round  to  the  stand." 

"  Here's  a  go  ! "  cried  another,  coming  up  at  speed.  "  Big 
Trafford  is  going  to  ride  Crescy ;  he's  wellnigh  fourteen  stone." 

"  Not  thirteen  ;  I'll  lay  a  tenner  on  it." 

"  He  can  ride  a  bit,"  said  a  third. 

"  I'd  rather  he  rode  his  own  horse  than  mine.'' 

"  Sewell  knows  what  he's  about,  depend  on't" 

"  That's  his  wife,"  whispered  another ;  "  I'm  certain  she  heard 
you." 

Mrs  Sewell  turned  her  head  as  she  cantered  along,  and,  in  the 
strange  smile  her  features  wore,  seemed  to  confirm  the  speaker's 
words ;  but  the  harry  and  bustle  of  the  moment  drowned  all  sense 
of  embarrassment,  and  the  group  dashed  onward  to  the  stand. 

Leaving  that  heaving,  panting,  surging  tide  of  humanity  for 
an  instant,  let  us  turn  to  the  house,  where  Sewell  was  already 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  road. 

"  You  are  going  to  ride  for  me,  Trafford  1"  said  Sewell,  as  the 
other  entered  his  dressing-room,  where,  with  the  aid  of  his  ser- 
vant, he  was  busily  packing  up  for  the  road. 

"  I'm  not  sure ;  that  is,  I  don't  like  to  refuse,  and  I  don't 
see  how  to  accept." 

"  My  wife  has  told  you ;  I'm  sent  for  hurriedly." 

"Yes." 

"  Well  1 "  said  he,  looking  round  at  him  from  his  task. 

"  Just  as  I  have  told  you  already  ;  I'd  ride  for  you  as  well  as 
a  heavy  fellow  could  take  a  light-weight's  place,  but  I  don't  un- 
derstand about  your  book — am  I  to  stand  your  engagements  1" 

"  You  mean,  are  you  to  win  all  the  money  I'm  sure  to  pocket 
on  the  match  1 " 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  I  never  thought 
of  trading  on  another  man's  brains ;  I  simply  meant,  am  I  to 
be  responsible  for  the  losses  1 " 

"  If  you  ride  Crescy  as  you  ought  to  ride  him,  you  needn't 
fret  about  the  losses." 

"  But  suppose  that  I  do  not — and  the  case  is  a  very  possible 
one — that,  not  knowing  your  horse 


Take  this  portmanteau  down,  Bob,  and  ttie  cat^cXAi^S^ 
shall  mdy  lose  my  train, "  said  Sewell,  wit\i  a  ge?itwTft  ol  VoX.  \sar 
miuo0s;  Bad,  as  the  servant  left  tho  room,  lie  aaLAfcdL,  ^^^«J 
It  mat  MDy  more  about  this  stupid  race  •,  ac»Jtfi\i  OtWifl 


"Voiiar.,'  ;"i  incst  cautious  fellow;  1 
ever  did  L'ct  into  a  dilliculty  ;  hut  I'm  ] 
astray,  .'unl  wrrck  such  s[>lendi(.l  princip 

**  I'll  ride,  let  it  end  how  it  may !  "  sa 
left  the  room  at  once,  aad  hurried  down 

Sewell  gave  a  parting  look  at  himse 
he  set  hifl  hat  jauntily  on  one  side,  said, 
a  little  mock  indignation  to  bully  fellowi 
note  of  their  natures  is  the  dread  of  be 
particularly  of  being  thought  mean  by  a 
pleasantly  at  this  conceit,  and  went  on  h 


CHAPTER    XX; 

BSWELL    ARRITX8    IM 

It  was  late  at  night  wlien  Sewell  reached 
delay  to  the  train  deferred  the  arrival  f< 
after  the  usual  time,  and  when  he  reache 
was  all  closed  for  the  night,  and  not  a  li^ 
He  knocked,  however,  and  rang  boh 


"  Madeira  be  it,  then ;  and  order  a  fire  in  my  room.  I  tako 
f ou  liave  a  room  for  mo  1 " 

*  Yes,  sir,  all  is  ready;  the  bath  was  hot  about  an  hour  ago, 
1  I'll  have  it  refreshed  in  a  minute." 

'  Now  for  the  grouse  pie.  By  the  way,  Fenton,  what  is  the 
tter  with  his  lordship]  he  wasn't  iU,  was  he,  when  he  sent  off 
it  despatch  to  mel" 

*  Xo,  sir;  he  was  in  court  to-day,  and  he  dined  at  the  Castle, 
i  was  in  excellent  spirits  before  he  went  out." 

'*  Has  anything  gone  wrong,  then,  that  he  wanted  me  up  so 

rriedlyl" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  ain't  so  easy  to  say,  his  lordship  excites  himself 

readily ;  and  mayhap  he  had  words  with  some  of  the  judges 

mayhap  with  his  Excellency,  for  they're  al^ayB  at  him  about 

ligning,  little  knowing  that  if  they'd  only  let  him  alone  he'd 

of  himself,  but  if  they  press  him  he'll  stay  on  these  twenty 
aw." 

"  I  don't  suspect  he  has  got  so  many  as  twenty  years  before 
m." 

"  If  he  wants  to  live,  sir,  he'll  do  it.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  sir, 
it  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  and  I  never  saw  the  man  like 
m  to  do  the  thing  he  wishes  to  do." 

"Cut  me  some  of  that  beef,  Fenton,  and  fetch  me  somo 
raught  beer.  How  these  old  tyrants  make  slaves  of  their 
irvants,"  said  he,  aloud,  as  the  man  left  the  room — "  a  slavery 
lat  enthralls  mind  as  well  as  body."  A  gentle  tap  came  to 
36  door,  and  before  Sewell  could  question  the  summons.  Miss 
«ndrick  entered.  She  greeted  him  cordially,  and  said  how 
Qxiously  her  grandfather  had  waited  for  him  till  midnight.  "  I 
on't  know  when  I  saw  him  so  eager  or  so  impatient,"  she  said. 

"Have  you  any  clue  to  his  reason  for  sending  for  mel" 
iid  he,  as  he  continued  to  eat,  and  assumed  an  air  of  perfect 
Dconcem. 

"  None  whatever.  He  came  into  my  room  about  two  o'clock, 
id  told  me  to  write  his  message  in  a  good  bold  hand ;  he 
emed  in  his  usual  health,  and  his  manner  displayed  nothing 
traordinary.    He  questioned  me  about  the  time  it  would  take 

transmit  the  message  from  the  town  to  your  house,  and 
smed  satisfied  when  I  said  about  half  an  hour." 
"  It's  just  as  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  some  capme*-«om<^  ^^v 
5  fcncy." 

^  gbook  her  bead  dissentiDgly,  but  made  nO  tepVj. 
I  believe  the  theory  oi  this  house  is,  •  he  cau  do  no  7mA^\t.''' 
i£(  With  a  laugh. 
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*'  lie  is  so  much  more  able  in  mind  tlian  all  around  him,  such 
a  theory  might  prevail ;  but  I'll  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
docs." 

*'  It*s  not  his  mind  gives  him  his  pre-eminence.  Miss  Lucy 
— it's  his  temper;  it's  that  same  strong  will  that  overcomes 
weaker  natures  by  dint  of  sheer  force.  The  people  who  assert 
their  own  way  in  life  arc  not  the  most  intellectual,  they  are  only 
the  best  bullies." 

''  You  know  very  little  of  grandpapa,  Colonel  Sewell,  that*s 
clear." 

"  Arc  you  so  sure  of  that  1 "  asked  he,  with  a  dubious  smile. 

"  I  am.  sure  of  it,  or  in  speaking  of  him  you  would  never  have 
used  such  a  word  as  bully." 

''  You  mistake  me — mistake  me  altogether,  young  lady.  I 
spoke  of  a  class  of  people  who  employ  certain  defects  of  temper 
to  supply  the  place  of  certain  gifts  of  intellect ;  and  if  your 
grandfather,  who  has  no  occasion  for  it,  chooses  to  take  a  weapon 
out  of  their  armoury,  the  worse  taste  his." 

Lucy  turned  fiercely  round,  her  face  flushed,  and  her  lip 
trembling.  An  angry  reply  darted  through  her  mind,  but  she 
repressed  it  by  a  great  etfert,  and  in  a  faint  voice  she  said,  "  I 
hope  you  left  Mrs  Sewell  well  ? " 

**  Yes,  perfectly  well,  amusing  herself  vastly.  When  I  saw 
her  List  slic  had  about  half-a-dozcn  young  fellows  cantering  on 
cither  side  of  lier,  saying,  doubtless,  all  those  pleasant  things 
that  you  ladies  like  to  hear." 

Lucy  shrugged  her  shoulders,  without  answering. 

"  Telling  you,"  continued  he,  in  the  same  strain,  "  that  if  you 
are  unmarried  you  are  angels,  and  that  if  married  you  are 
angels  and  martyrs  too ;  and  it  is  really  a  subject  that  requires 
investigation,  how  the  best  of  wives  is  not  averse  to  hearing  her 
husband  does  not  half  estimate  her.  Don't  toss  your  head  so 
impatiently,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy;  I  am  giving  you  the  wise  pre- 
cepts of  a  very  thoughtful  life." 

"  I  hid  hoped.  Colonel  Sewell,  that  a  very  thoughtful  life 
might  liavo  brought  forth  pleasanter  reflections." 

'*  No,  that  is  precisely  what  it  does  not  do.  To  live  as  long 
as  I  liave,  is  to  arrive  at  a  point  wlien  all  the  shams  have  beeu 
seen  tlirougli,  and  the  world  exhibits  itself  pretty  much  as  a 
stage  during  a  day  rehearsal" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  too  yowngX^  ^to^t  b^  «uch  experiences,  (UhI    i 
^  J  will  wiah  you  a  very  gooA  ivv^V* — ^^\.  Hss  HS^^  ^wa.  ^^w  \ 
hra  tor  anytliing  you  vr\&V* 
T  liave  had  evcTything.     1  vs'^  ^^bSw&l  V^sa  Toa^MAr^ 
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your  Health — and  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  morning,  as  beau- 
tiful and  as  trustful  as  I  see  you  now— /t7iVc  iiotte"  Ho 
bowed  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out,  and  she 
went,  with  a  slight  bend  of  the  head  and  a  faint  smile,  and 
left  him. 

"  How  I  could  make  you  beat  your  wings  against  your  cage, 
for  all  your  bravery,  if  I  had  only  three  days  here,  and  cared 
to  do  iV'  said  he,  as  he  poured  the  rest  of  the  wine  into  his 
glass.  '*  How  weary  I  could  make  you  of  this  old  house  and  its 
old  owner.  Within  one  month— one  short  month — I'd  have 
you  repeating  as  wise  saws  every  sneer  and  every  sarcasm  that 
you  just  now  took  fire  at  And  if  I  am  to  pass  three  days  in 
this  dreary  old  dungeon  I  don't  see  how  I  could  do  better. 
What  can  he  possibly  want  with  meV  All  the  imaginable 
contingencies  he  could  conjure  up  now  passed  before  his  mind. 
That  the  old  man  was  sick  of  solitude,  and  wanted  him  to  come 
and  live  with  them ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  adopting  one  of 
the  children,  and  which  of  themt  then,  that  he  had  held  some  cor- 
respondence with  Fossbrooke,  and  wanted  some  explanations — 
a  bitter  pang,  that  racked  and  tortured  him  while  he  revolved 
it ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  came  back  to  his  first  guess — it  was  about 
his  will  he  had  sent  for  him.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  children,  and  asked  their  names  and  ages  twice  or  thrico 
over;  doubtless  he  was  bent  on  making  some  provision  for  them. 
*'  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  that  I'd  rather  have  ten  thousand  down, 
than  thrice  the  sum  settled  on  Reginald  and  the  girls.  I  wish 
I  could  explain  to  him  that  miue  is  a  ready-money  business,  and 
that  cash  is  the  secret  of  success ;  and  I  wish  I  could  show  him 
that  no  profits  will  stand  the  reverses  of  loans  raised  at  two 
hundred  per  cent !  I  wonder  how  the  match  went  off  to-day  ; 
I'd  like  to  have  the  odds  that  there  were  three  men  down  at 
the  double  rail  and  bank."  Who  got  first  over  the  brook,  was 
his  next  speculation,  and  where  was  Traiford  ]  "  If  he  punished 
Crescy,  I  think  I  could  tell  ^//af,"  muttered  he,  with  a  grin  of 
malice.  "  I  only  wish  I  was  there  to  see  it ;"  and  in  the  de- 
light this  thought  afforded  he  tossed  off  his  last  glass  of  wine, 
and  rang  for  his  bedroom  candle. 

^' At  what  time  shall  I  call  you,  sir)"  asked  the  butler. 

*  When  are  you  stirring  here — I  mean,  at  what  hour  does 
Sir  William  breaHastr' 

"  He  breakfasts  at  eight,  sir,  during  term  *,  "bM^tV*^  di^c^^  \i^N» 
expect  to  see  any  one  but  Miaa  Lucy  so  early .^' 

^le^ndd  think  not     Call  me  at  eleven,  t\ieii,  \wcvd.\s«ft% 
jae  mme  eoiOe  andagUsa  of  rum  wlieu  you  come,    "Qo  l^J* 

o 
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mean  to  tell  mCy^  said  he,  in  a  somewhat  stem  tone,  ^^  tliat  the 
Chief  Baron  gets  up  at  seven  o'clock  1 " 

"  In  term-time,  sir,  he  does,  every  day.*' 

**  Egad !  I'm  well  pleased  that  I  have  not  a  seat  on  the 
Bench.     I'd  not  ho  Lord  Cliancellor  at  that  price." 

"  It's  very  hard  on  the  servants,  sir — ^very  hard  indeed." 

*^  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Scwell,  with  a  treacherous  twinkle  of 
the  eye. 

'^  If  it  wasn't  tliat  I'm  expecting  the  usher's  place  in  the 
Court,  I'd  have  resigned  long  ago." 

''His  lordship's  pleasant  temper,  however,  makes  np  for 
everything,  Fenton,  ehl" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  true ;"  and  they  both  laughed  heartily  at 
the  pleasant  conceit;  and  in  this  merry  humour  they  went 
their  several  ways  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

MORNING     AT     THE     PRIOBY. 

Sewell  was  awoke  from  a  sound  and  heavy  sleep  by  the  Chief 
Baron's  valet  asking  if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  see  his  lordship 
before  he  went  down  to  Court,  in  which  case  there  was  not 
much  time  to  be  lost. 

"  How  soon  does  he  go  ?"  asked  Sewell,  curtly. 

"  He  likes  to  be  on  the  Bench  by  eleven  exactly,  bit,  and  he 
has  always  some  business  in  Chamber  first." 

''  All  that  tells  nic  nothing,  my  good  friend.    How  mnch  time 
have  I  now  to  catch  him  in  before  he  startal" 

"  Half  an  hour,  sir.     Forty  minutes,  at  most" 

"  Well,  I'll  try  and  do  it.  Say  Fm  in  my  bath,  and  that 
I'll  be  with  him  immediately." 

The  man  was  not  well  out  of  the  room  when  Scwell  bnist 
out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  the  old  Judge  and  his  ways— 
''  His  inordinate  vanity,  his  consummate  conceit,  to  imagine  that 
any  activity  of  an  old  worn-out  intellect  like  hia  could  be  of 
service  to  the  public  !  If  he  knew  but  all,  he  ia  jnst  as  vanSA 
in  his  nightcap  as  in  his  wig,  and  it  would  be  fully  as  dignifiad 

leep  in  his  bed  as  in  the  Court  of  Ezcheqaer."    WUb  ^ 
Ik    'ed  forth  this  invective,  he  dressed  himself  with  all  poMibb  : 
JJasi};  indeed  his  iU-tein][ver  vXVmx&A^ftdL  \a&  ^SAnnfcf ^  «nd  hi  I 
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very  soon  issued  from  his  room,  trying  to  compose  his  features 
into  a  semblance  of  pleasure  on  meeting  with  his  host. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  not  disturbed  you  unreasonably,*' 
said  the  Judge,  rising  from  the  breakfast-table,  as  Bewell  en- 
tered. "  I  know  you  arrived  very  late,  and  I'd  have  given  you 
a  longer  sleep  if  it  were  in  my  power." 

^'  An  old  soldier,  my  lord,  knows  how  to  manage  with  veiy 
little.     I  am  only  sorry  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting," 

^  No  man  ever  presumed  to  keep  me  waiting,  sir.  It  is  a 
slight  I  have  yet  to  experience." 

''  I  mean,  my  lord,  it  would  have  grieved  me  much  had  I 
occasioned  you  an  inconvenience." 

''If  you  had,  sir,  it  might  have  reacted  injuriously  upon 
yourself." 

Sewell  bowed  submissively,  for  what  he  knew  not ;  but  ho 
surmised  that  as  there  was  an  opening  for  regret,  there  might 
also  be  a  reason  for  gratitude ;  he  waited  to  see  if  he  were 
right. 

"  My  telegram  only  told  you  that  I  wanted  you ;  it  could 
not  say  for  what,"  continued  the  Judge,  and  lus  voice  still 
retain^  the  metallic  ring  the  late  irritation  had  lent  it. 
*'  There  has  been  a  contested  question  between  the  Crown  and 
myself  as  to  the  patronage  to  an  office  in  my  Court.  I  have 
carried  my  point.  They  have  yielded.  They  would  have  me 
believe  that  they  have  submitted  out  of  deference  to  myself 
personally,  my  age,  and  long  services.  I  know  better,  sir. 
They  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  England, 
who,  with  no  flattering  opinion  of  what  is  called  '  Irish  law,'  has 
pronounced  against  them.  The  gift  of  the  office  rests  with  me, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  confer  it  upon  yaw." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  gratitude  !  *' 

"  Very  well,  sir,  it  shall  be  assumed  to  have  been  expressed. 
The  salary  is  one  thousand  a-year.  The  duties  are  almost 
nominal" 

**  I  was  going  to  ask,  my  lord,  whether  my  education  and 
habits  are  such  as  would  enable  me  to  discharge  these  duties  1 " 

''  I  respect  your  conscientious  scruple,  sir.  It  is  creditable 
and  commendable.  Your  mind  may,  however,  be  at  ease.  Your 
immediate  predecessor  passed  the  last  thirteen  years  at  Tours, 
in  France,  and  there  was  never  a  complaint  of  official  irregu- 
larity till,  three  years  ago,  when  he  came  over  to  afford  his 
•absktate  a  brief  leave  of  absence,  he  forgot  to  sign  his  name 
to  oirtHn  doenmants — a  mistake  the  less  paT&OTv«XA.^  ^i}cAX>  \^ 

■  '  ■■■■  SoaoBd hi»  whole  and  sole  offidal  dr\i&g,eT^.^ 


tlioiii  the  opi)()rtunity,  ;uul  will  reflect  »e\ 
iie.ss  if  they  can  detect  a  Haw  in  you.     Is 
fore,  ill  your  former  life  to  which  thes< 
;  YfUl  not  say  disparagingly — but  unpleasa 

I  "  I  am  not  aware,  my  lord,  of  anything 

f  "  Of  course,  sir,  I  could  not  mean  wh 

':  honour  or  affect  your  fame.    I  spoke  simp 

perhaps,  more  exposed  to  than  civilians- 
society.     You  apprehend  me  1 " 

''  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  I  repeat  that  I 
science  on  this  score  :  for  though  I  have 
,  sponsible  stations  at  times,  and  been  int 

tions,  all  my  tastes  and  habits  have  been 
— I  have  been  so  much  more  a  man  of 
pleasure — that  I  have  escaped  even  the 
dsms  bestowed  on  people  who  are  before 
"Is  this  man — this  Sir  Brook  Foss 
occasion  you  any  trouble  1 " 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  lord,  he  is  out  < 
likely  to  return  to  it ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
in  any  man's  power — ^to  make  me  a  subj 
"  You  are  fortunate,  sir ;  more  fortune 
served  their  country  longer.  It  will  bci 
have  .contributed  to  the  public  service,  ai 
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is  in  the  fact  that  my  responsibility  is  pledged,  my  reputation 
is  in  bond  for  the  integrity  and  the  efficiency  of  this  officer,  and 
I  will  not  leave  to  some  future  biographer  of  the  Irish  Chief 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  the  task  of  apology  for  one  who  was 
certainly  not  the  least  eminent  of  the  line." 

"  Your  lordship's  high  character  shall  not  suffer  through  me/' 
said  Sewell,  bowing  respectfully. 

"  The  matter,  then,  is  so  far  settled  ;  perhaps,  however,  you 
would  like  to  consult  your  wife  1  She  might  be  averse  to  your 
leaving  the  army." 

"  No,  my  lord  She  wishes — she  has  long  %vished  it.  We 
are  both  domestic  in  our  tastes,  and  we  have  always  been  look- 
ing to  the  time  when  we  could  live  more  for  each  other,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  education  of  our  children." 

"  Commendable  and  praiseworthy,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a 
half  grunt,  as  though  he  had  heard  something  of  this  same 
domesticity  and  home-happiness,  but  that  his  own  experiences 
scarcely  corroborated  the  report.  "  There  are  certain  steps  you 
will  have  to  take  before  leaving  the  service  ;  it  may,  then,  be 
better  to  defer  your  public  nomination  to  this  post  till  they  be 
taken  ? " 

This,  which  was  said  in  question,  Sewell  answered  at  once, 
saying,  "  There  need  be  no  delay  on  this  score,  my  lord ;  by 
this  day  week  I  shall  be  free." 

"  On  this  day  week,  then,  you  shall  be  duly  sworn  in.  Now, 
there  is  another  point — I  throw  it  out  simply  as  a  suggestion —  . 
you  will  not  receive  it  as  more  if  you  are  indisposed  to  it.  It 
may  be  some  time  before  you  can  find  a  suitable  house  or  be 
fully  satisfied  where  to  settle  down.  There  is  ample  room  here ; 
one  entire  wing  is  unoccupied.  May  I  beg  to  place  it  at  your 
disposal  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  really  too  much  kindness.  You  over- 
whelm me  with  obligations.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
generosity." 

**  Sir,  it  is  not  all  generosity — I  reckon  much  on  the  value  of 
your  society.  Your  companionable  qualities  are  gifts  I  would 
secure  by  a  *  retainer.* " 

^'  In  your  society,  my  lord,  the  benefits  would  be  all  on  my 
sida" 

"  There  was  a  time,  sir — ^I  may  say  it  without  boastfulness— 
men  thon^t  me  an  agreeable  companion.     TlietioiK^^  C^!a<^l^)«& 
wa  were  aUled  from  our  separate  Courts,  "were  te^xxVi^  ^*i  ^ 
Me  tMllun,    I  am  the  sole  survivor ;  and  it  -woxAd  \>^  «^  ^fi^ 
Otm  who  care  to  look  back  on  the  really  gceelt  Aoj^  oi  1* 
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"Who  dines  there]" 

"  Hiniielf  and  bis  granddaughter  and  I  make  the  company,  I 
believe.*' 

*^  Then  I  shall  not  go.    I  never  do  go  when  there*s  not  a  party.*' 

"  He's  safer,  I  suppose,  before  people  1" 

*^  Just  so.  I  could  not  trust  to  his  temper  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  family  circle.     But  what  brought  you  to  town  ? " 

"  He  sent  for  me  by  telegraph— just,  too,  when  I  had  the 
"whole  county  with  me,  and  was  booked  to  ride  a  match  I  had 
made  with  immense  trouble.  I  got  his  message — 'Come  up 
immediately.'  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  haste,  nor 
for  the  telegraph  at  alL  The  whole  could  have  been  done  by 
letter,  and  replied  to  at  leisure,  besides '* 

"  What  was  it  then  ?" 

''  It  is  a  place  he  has  given  me — a  Eegistrarship  of  something 
in  his  Court,  that  he  has  been  fighting  the  Castle  people  about 
for  eighteen  years,  and  to  which,  heaven  knows  if  he  has  the 
right  of  appointment  this  minute." 

•*  What's  it  worth  I" 

'^  A  thousand  a-year  net  There  were  pickings — at  least  the 
last  man  made  a  good  thing  of  them — ^but  there  are  to  be  no 
more.  We  are  to  inaugurate,  as  the  newspapers  say,  a  reign  of 
integrity  and  incorruptibility." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  say  I.  "  My  motto  is.  Full  batta  and 
plenty  of  loot ;  and  it's  every  man's  motto,  only  that  eveiy  man 
is  not  honest  enough  to  own  it." 

"  And  when  are  you  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  office  ?" 

"  Immediately.  I'm  to  be  sworn  in — there's  an  oath,  it  seems 
— this  day  week,  and  we're  to  take  up  our  abode  at  the  Priory 
till  we  find  a  house  to  suit  us." 

"At  the  Priory  1" 

"  Yes.  May  I  light  a  cigarette,  mother ;  only  one  ?  He  gave 
the  invitation  most  royally.  A  whole  wing  is  to  be  at  our  dis- 
posal. He  said  nothing  about  the  cook  or  the  wiuc-cellar,  and 
these  are  the  very  ingredients  I  want  to  secure." 

She  shook  her  head  dubiously,  but  made  no  answer. 

^*Yoa  don't  think,  then,  that  he  meant  to  have  us  as  his 
guests  ? " 

"I  think  it  unlikely." 

"  How  shall  I  Snd  out  ?    It's  quite  certain  TW.  ivcA.  ^ci  \ct^ 
under  Mb  roaf-— which  meana  his  surveillance — m\Sio\x\i  mv^*^ 
j^^  eampmation.    Fll  only  conaent  to  being  \)Oi^\s:i  \i«to% 
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'•  IFou.so-ront  is  .-innetliin^L'-,  however." 

*'  Yes,  inntlicr,  but  m)t  evLTytliing.  Tliat  old  man  would  be 
iinpiiriii:^  who  dined  witli  me,  how  late  he  stayed,  who  came  to 
wip])er,  jiiid  what  they  did  iiftorwards.  Now,  if  he  take  the 
wliolo  i-h:ir.i:c  of  us,  I'll  ])ut  up  with  a  great  deal,  because  I 
CDiiM  ni.iiia^'c  a  little  ^ j>ici  a  irrre^  somewhere  about  Kings- 
town or  l>aikcy,  and  *  carry  on*  pleasantly  enough.  You  niu.-^t 
fhid  out  Lis  intentions,  mother,  before  I  conmiit  myself  to  an 
acceptance.     You  nnist  indeed." 

**  Take  mv  ailviee,  Diidlev,  and  look  out  for  a  bouse  at  once. 
Y'ou'll  n(»t  Ix!  in  ///.s*  three  weeks." 

**  J  can  submit  to  a  great  deal  when  it  suits  me,  mother,"  said 
he,  with  a  derisive  smile,  and  a  look  of  intense  treachery  at  the 
same  time. 

"  I  suppose  you  can,*'  said  she,  nodding  an  assent.  "How 
is  she  ?  " 

"  As  usual,"  sai<l  he,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  And  the  children  1 " 

**  They  arc  quite  well.  By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it,  don't  let 
the  Judge  know  that  I  have  already  sent  in  my  papers  to  sell  out 
I  want  him  to  believe  that  I  do  so  now  in  consequence  of  his  offer." 

"  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  soon  meet,  and  I  may  not  have  ftn 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  matter." 

"  You'll  come  to  dinner  to-day,  won't  you  ] " 

"No." 

"  You  ought,  even  out  of  gratitude  on  my  account  It  would 
bo  only  commonly  decent  to  thank  him." 

"I  couldn't." 

"  Couldn't  what  ?     Couldn't  come,  or  couldn't  thank  him ! " 

"  Couldn't  do  either.  You  don't  know,  Dudley,  that  when- 
ever our  intercourse  rises  above  the  common  passing  courtesies 
of  mere  acquaintanceship,  it  is  certain  to  end  in  a  quarrel.  Wo 
must  never  condemn  or  approve.  We  must  never  venture  npon 
an  opinion,  lest  it  lead  to  a  discussion,  for  discussion  means 
ft  fight." 

*'  Pleasant,  certainly — pleasant  and  amiable  too  I " 

"  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  I  h«ad  some  of  that  happy 
disposition  of  my  son,"  said  she,  with  a  cutting  tone,  "and 
could  submit  to  whatever  suited  me." 

He  started  as  if  he  had  seen  something,  and,  turning  on  her 
A  look  of  passionate  anger,  \>c^QXi — ^^  Ia  it  from  you  that  this 
sJiould  comeV     Then  sxiddenVj  TewJ^"w^i\xv^\i\\^^ 
dued  his  tone,  and  said,  "^\e'W  ixot  ii^o  \«WWiX  Xjpj  \n«a%  wa 
^mpera.     Can  you  put  me  m  t\ie  ^oj  Xo  xwaa  *»  >oMi^ft  \m»m\\ 
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I  sball  have  the  payment  for  my  commission  in  about  a  fort- 
night ;  but  I  want  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  at  once." 

"  It's  not  two  months  since  you  raised  five  hundred." 

"  I  know  it,  and  there's  the  last  of  it.  I  left  Lucy  ten  sove- 
reigns when  I  came  away,  and  this  twenty  pounds  is  all  that  I 
now  have  in  the  world." 

'*  And  all  these  fine  dinners  and  grand  entertainments  that  I 
have  been  told  of — what  was  the  meaning  of  them  ?  '* 

"  They  were  what  the  railway  people  call  *  preliminary  ex- 
penses/ mother.  Before  one  can  get  fellows  to  come  to  a  house 
where  there  is  play  there  must  be  a  sort  of  easy  style  of  good 
living  established  that  all  men  like  :  excellent  dinners  and  good 
wine  are  the  tame  elephants,  and  without  them  you'll  not  get 
the  wild  ones  into  your  *  compound.*  " 

''  And  to  tell  me  that  this  could  pay  ! " 

"  Ay,  and  pay  splendidly.  If  I  had  three  thousand  pounds 
in  the  world  to  cany  on  with,  I'd  see  the  old  Judge  and  hia 
rotten  place  at  Jericho  before  I'd  accept  it.  One  needs  a  little 
capital,  that's  alL  It's  just  like  blockade-running — you  must 
be  able  to  lose  three  for  one  you  succeed  with." 

•*  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  —  disreputable  ruin  —  in  such  a 
conrse." 

"  Come  down  and  look  at  it,  mother,  and  you'll  change  your 
mind.  You'll  own  you  never  saw  a  better  ordered  society  in 
your  life — the  beau  ideal  of  a  nice  country-house  on  a  small 
scale.  I  admit  our  chef  is  not  a  Frenchman,  and  I  have  only 
one  fellow  out  of  livery ;  but  the  thing  is  well  done,  I  promise 
you.  As  for  any  serious  play,  you'U  never  hear  of  it — never 
suspect  it — no  more  than  a  man  turning  over  Leech's  sketches 
in  a  dentist's  drawing-room  suspects  there's  a  fellow  getting  his 
eye-tooth  extracted  in  the  next  room." 

"  I  disapprove  of  it  all,  Dudley.     It  is  sure  to  end  ilL" 

"  For  that  matter,  mother,  so  shall  I !  All  I  have  asked  from 
Fate  this  many  a  year  is^  a  deferred  sentence — ^a  long  day,  my 
lord — a  long  day ! " 

'*  Tell  Sir  WiUiam  I  am  sorry  I  can't  dine  at  the  Priory  to- 
day. It  is  one  of  my  cruel-headache  days.  Say  you  found  me 
looking  very  poorly.  It  puts  him  in  good-humour  to  hear  it ; 
and  if  you  can  get  away  in  the  evening,  come  in  to  tea." 

<<  Yoa  "will  thmk  of  this  loan  I  want — won't  you  \ " 

'<  ni  think  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  good.  l\m!^Tv\|,^9r^ 
J!a''   8be  paused^  and  alter  a  few  minutea'  aVieucib  ^'^/''"VL 
joajmlfyareamoua  about  taking  up  your  abod^  «X  ^JcLft'Sttfsri* 
mmliAaw»  to  get  rid  of  the  gnmddaughteT;* 
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"  We  could  marry  her  off  easily  enougL' 

"  You  might,  and  you  mightn't.  If  she  many  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam's satisfaction  lio*ll  leave  her  all  he  has  in  the  world.*' 

**  E^ad,  he  must  have  a  rare  taste  in  a  son-in-law  if  he  likca 
the  fellow  I'll  promote  to  the  place." 

''  Vou  .SL-ein  to  forget,  Dudley,  that  the  young  lady  has  a  will 
of  her  own.     She's  a  Lcndrick  too." 

*'  With  all  my  heart,  mother.    She*ll  not  be  a  match  for  Lucy." 

"  And  would  she '* 

"  Ay  would  slic,"  interrupted  he,  "  if  her  pride  as  a  woman 
— if  her  jealousy,  was  touched.  I  have  made  her  do  more  than 
that  when  I  wounded  her  self-love  ! " 

"  You  are  a  very  amiable  husband,  I  must  say." 

"  We  mi;i:lit  be  better,  perhaps,  mother ;  but  I  suspect  we  are 
pretty  much  like  our  neighbours.  And  it's  positive  you  won't 
come  to  dinner  ? " 

"  No  !  certainly  not." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  and  look  in  at  tea-time.  You'll  not  forget 
what  I  spoke  of.     I  shall  be  in  funds  in  less  than  three  weeks." 

She  gave  a  little  incredulous  laugh  as  she  said  "  good-bye ! " 
She  had  heard  of  such  pledges  before,  and  knew  well  what  faith 
to  attach  to  them. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

EVENING     AT     THE     PSIOBY. 

The  Chief  Baron  brought  his  friend  Haire  back  from  Court  to 
dine  with  him.  The  table  had  been  laid  for  five,  and  it  was 
only  when  Sewell  entered  the  drawing-room  that  it  was  known 
Lady  Lendrick  had  declined  the  invitation.  Sir  William  heard 
the  apology  to  the  end ;  he  even  waited  ivhcn  Sewell  concluded, 
to  see  if  he  desired  to  add  anytlung  more,  but  nothing  came. 

"In  that  case,"  said  he  at  length,  "we'll  order  dinner.*' 
That  his  irritation  was  extreme  needed  no  close  observation  to 
detect,  and  the  bell-rope  came  down  with  the  pull  by  which  hd 
summoned  the  servant. 

The  dinner  proceeded  drearily  enough  None  liked  to  ad- 
venture on  a  remark  which  might  lead  to  something  unpleasant 
fcjp  discussion,  and  little  was  spoken  on  any  side.      Sewell 

'Bed  tbo  Hiutton,  and  the  Clnd  "fiQiXou  bow<^  stiffly.     When 

"9  remarked  that  the  pale  tihstrj  "^v^  «ifii^«cL\.^>&!b  ^xje^ 
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told  the  butler  to  "  fill  Mr  Haire's  glass ; "  and  though  Lucy, 
frith  more  caution,  was  silent,  she  did  not  escape,  for  be  turned 
towards  her  and  said,  '^  We  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  word 
from  your  lips,  Miss  Lendrick ;  I  hope  these  neuralgic  headaches 
are  not  becoming  a  family  affection." 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  smile. 

'^  It  is  Haire's  fault,  then,"  said  the  Judge,  with  one  of  bis 
malicious  twinkles  of  the  eye — **  all  Haire's  fault  if  we  are  dull. 
It  is  ever  so  with  wits.  Colonel  Sewell;  they  will  not  perform  to 
empty  benches." 

"  I  don't  know  whom  you  call  a  wit,"  began  Haire. 

''  My  dear  friend,  the  men  of  pleasantry  and  happy  conceits 
must  no  more  deny  the  reputation  that  attaches  to  them  than 
must  a  rich  merchant  dishonour  his  bill ;  nor  need  a  man  resent 
more  being  called  a  Wit,  than  being  styled  a  Poet,  a  Painter,  a 
Chief  Baron,  or  " — ^here  he  waved  his  hand  towards  Sewell,  and 
bowing  slightly,  added — "a  Chief  Registrar  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer." 

**  Oh,  have  you  got  the  appointment  ? "  said  Haire  to  the 
Colonel  '^  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  I'm  delighted  to  know  it 
Las  been  given  to  one  of  the  family." 

^  As  I  said  a  while  ago,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  smile  of 
deeper  malice,  "  these  witty  fellows  spare  nobody  1  At  the  very 
moment  he  praises  the  sherry  he  disparages  the  host.  Why 
should  not  this  place  be  filled  by  one  of  my  family,  Haire  ?  I 
call  upon  you  to  show  cause." 

"  lliere's  no  reason  against  it  I  never  said  there  was.  Nay, 
I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  you  on  the  day  you  refused  my 
prayer  on  behalf  of  one  belonging  to  you." 

^  Sir,  you  are  travelling  out  of  the  record,"  said  the  Judge, 
angrily. 

**  I  can  only  say,"  added  Haire,  "  that  I  wish  Colonel  Sewell 
joy  with  all  my  heart ;  and  if  he'll  allow  me,  I'll  do  it  in  a 
bumper." 

**  *  A  reason  fair  to  drink  his  health  again  ! '  That's  not 
the  line.  How  does  it  go,  Lucy  ?  Don't  you  remember  the 
verse  1  " 

"  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  it." 

"*A  reason  fair — a  reason  fair.'  I  declare  I  believe  the 
newspapers  are  right.  I  am  losing  my  memory.  One  of 
the  scurrilous  ras^Js  t'other  day  said,  they  saw  no  reason 
Justice  should  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  Haire,  was  that 
yonn  1 " 

^A  ^aasand  Orjrear/' muttered  Haire  to  SeNV^\L 
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"  What  ia  that,  Ilairc  1 "  cried  the  old  Judge.  «  Do  I  hear 
you  ariglit  ?  You  utter  one  thousand  things  just  as  good  every 
year ]  " 

**  I  was  speaking  of  the  Registrar's  salary,"  said  Haire,  half 
testily. 

"  A  thousand  a-year  is  a  pittance — a  mere  pittance,  sir,  in  a 
country  like  p]nghuid.  It  is  like  the  phice  at  a  vindow  to  see  a 
proce.s.sif)n.  You  may  gaze  on  the  passing  tide  of  humanity,  but 
luu.st  not  dare  to  mix  in  it.'* 

"  And  yet  papa  went  half  across  the  globe  for  it,"  said  Lucy, 
with  a  tliished  and  buniint;  cheek. 

**  In  your  father's  profession  the  rewards  are  less  money, 
Lucy,  than  the  esteem  and  regard  of  society.  I  have  ever 
thought  it  wise  of  our  rulers  not  to  bestow  titles  on  physicians, 
but  to  leave  them  the  unobtnisive  and  undistinguished  com- 
forters of  every  class  and  condition.  The  equal  of  any — tho 
companion  of  all." 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  Judge  was  eager  for  discussion 
on  anything.  lie  had  tried  in  vain  to  provoke  each  of  his 
guests,  and  he  was  almost  irritable  at  the  deference  accorded  him. 

**  Do  I  see  you  pass  the  decanter,  Colonel  Sewell  1  Are  you 
not  drinking  any  wine  1 " 

"  No,  my  lord.'' 

"  Perhaps  you  like  coffee  1  Don't  you  think,  Lucy,  you  could 
give  him  some  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir.     I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Very  well.  Ilaire  and  I  will  finish  this  magnum,  and  then 
join  you  in  the  drawing-room." 

Lucy  took  So  well's  ann  and  retired.  They  were  scarcely 
well  out  of  the  room  when  Sewell  halted  suddenly,  and  in  a 
voice  so  artificial  that,  if  Lucy  had  been  given  to  suspectfulness, 
she  would  have  detected  at  once,  said,  "  Is  the  Judge  always  as 
j)leasant  and  as  witty  as  we  saw  him  to-day  1 " 

"  To-day  he  was  very  far  from  himself ;  something,  I'm  sure, 
must  have  irritated  him,  for  he  was  not  in  his  usual  mood." 

"  I  confess  I  thought  him  charming ;  so  full  of  neat  reply, 
pleasant  a[)ropo3,  and  happy  quotation." 

"  He  very  often  has  days  of  all  that  you  have  just  said,  and 
I  am  delighted  with  them." 

"  What  an  immense  gain  to  a  young  girl— of  course  I  mean 
one  whose  education  and  tastes  have  fitted  her  for  it— to  be  tho 
^companion  of  such  a  mind  as  his  I     Who  is  this  Mr  Hairc  1 " 
^  ''A  very  old  friend.     I  belieye  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of 

ilpapa'a." 
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"  Not  his  equaly  I  suspect,  in  ability  or  knowledge." 

*'  Oh,  nothing  like  it ;  a  most  worthy  man,  respected  by 
erery  one,  and  devotedly  attached  to  grandpapa,  but  not  clever." 

"  The  Chief,  I  remarked,  called  him  witty,"  said  Sewell,  with 
a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

**  It  was  done  in  jest.  He  is  fond  of  fathering  on  him  the 
smart  sayings  of  the  day,  and  watching  his  attempts  to  disown 
them." 

"And  Haire  likes  that  1" 

"  I  believe  he  likes  grandpapa  in  every  mood  he  has." 

"  What  an  invaluable  friend  !  I  wish  to  heaven  he  could  find 
snch  another  for  me.  I  want — there's  nothing  I  want  more 
than  some  one  who  would  always  approve  of  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  might  push  this  fidelity  further  than  grand- 
papa does,"  said  she,  ^ith  a  smile. 

*^  You  mean  that  it  might  not  always  be  so  easy  to  applaud 

She  only  laughed  and  made  no  effort  to  disclaim  the  assertion. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  who  knows  but  if  I  live  to 
be  old  and  rich  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  an 
accommodating  friend  ?  Who  are  the  other  *  intimates '  here  ? 
I  ask  because  we  are  going  to  be  domesticated  also." 

"  I  heard  so  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  with  pleasure,  tiiough  you  haven't  said  as  much." 

"  With  pleasure,  certainly ;  but  with  more  misgiving  than 
pleasure." 

"  Pray  explain  this." 

"  Simply  that  the  very  quiet  life  we  lead  here  would  not  be 
endurable  by  people  who  like  the  world,  and  whom  the  world 
likes.  We  never  see  any  one,  we  never  go  out,  we  have  not 
even  those  second-hand  glances  at  society  that  people  have  who 
admit  gossiping  acquaintances ;  in  fact,  regard  what  you  have 
witnessed  to-day  as  a  dinner-party,  and  then  fashion  for  your- 
self our  ordinary  life." 

"And  do  yoMlikeitI" 

"  I  know  nothing  else,  and  I  am  tolerably  happy.  K  papa 
and  Tom  were  here  I  should  be  perfectly  happy." 

"  By  Jove !  you  startle  me,"  said  he,  throwing  away  the  un- 
lighted  cigar  he  had  held  for  some  minutes  in  his  fingers ;  "  I 
didn't  know  it  was  so  bad." 

^It  is  possible  he  may  relax  for  you  and  Mrs  Sewell;  in- 
deed, I  thmk  it  more  than  likely  that  he  wilL" 

**  Aj,  bat  the  relaxation  might  only  be  m  i«vo\xt  ol  ^  \fi« 
^non  jSk»  thai  aki  gent  we  bad  to-day.    Ko^uo — ^<&^iiD^s^^ 
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never  work.  I  see  it  at  once.  My  mother  said  we  could  not 
possibly  stand  it  three  weeks,  and  I  perceiyo  it  is  your  opinioa 
too/' 

'*  I  did  not  say  so  much/'  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Joking  apjirt/'  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  assuredly  bespoke 
Bincerity,  "  I  coukhrt  stand  such  a  dinner  as  we  had  to-day 
very  often.  I  can  bear  being  bullied,  for  I  was  brought  up 
to  it.  I  sen'ed  on  Kolffc's  staff  in  Bombay  for  four  years,  and 
when  a  man  has  been  an  aide-de-camp  ho  knows  what  being 
bullied  means  ;  but  what  I  could  not  endure  is  that  outpouring 
of  conceit  mingled  with  rotten  recollections.  Another  evening 
of  it  would  kill  me." 

"  I  certainly  would  not  advise  your  coming  here  at  that  price/* 
said  she,  with  a  gravity  abnost  comical 

"The  difficulty  is  how  to  get  off.  He  appears  to  me  to 
resent  as  an  affront  everything  that  differs  from  his  owu  views." 

"  He  is  not  accustomed  to  much  contradiction." 

"  Not  to  any  at  all  1  " 

The  energy  with  which  he  said  this  made  her  laugh  heartily^ 
and  he  half  smiled  at  the  situation  himself. 

"  They  are  coming  up-stairs/'  said  she ;  "  will  you  ring  for 
tea  ? — the  boll  is  beside  you." 

"  Oh,  if  they're  coming  I'm  off.  I  promised  my  mother  a 
short  visit  this  evening.  Make  my  excuses  if  I  am  asked  for ;" 
and  witli  this  he  slipped  from  the  rormi  and  went  his  way. 

"Where's  the  (.'(►lonel,  Lucy?  has  he  gone  to  bed  1" 

"  Xo,  .sir,  he  has  g(»no  to  sec  his  mother;  he  had  made  somo 
enL,'agenient  t*)  visit  her  this  evening." 

"  This  new  school  of  p()litcness  is  too  liberal  for  my  taste. 
When  we  wore  young  men,  Haire,  wo  would  not  have  ventured 
to  leave  the  house  where  we  had  dined  without  saluting  tho 
host." 

"  I  take  it  we  must  keep  up  with  tho  spirit  of  our  time." 

"  You  mistake,  Haire — it  is  tlie  spirit  of  our  time  is  in  arrear. 
It  is  that  same  spirit  lagging  behind,  and  deserting  the  post  it 
once  occupied,  makes  us  seem  in  default.  Let  us  have  tho 
cribbage -board,  Lucy.  Haire  has  said  all  the  smart  things  ho 
means  to  give  us  this  evening,  and  I  will  take  my  revenge  at 
tho  only  game  at  which  I  am  his  master.  Haire,  who  reads 
men  like  a  book,  Lucy,"  continued  the  Chief,  oa  he  dealt  tbt 
cards,  "  says  that  our  gallant  friend  will  rebel  against  our  hum- 
kdrum  life  here.     I  demur  to  tho  opinion — ^what  say  you  1 "  Bat 

wmt  now  deep  iu  his  game,  and  never  heeded  the  answeiL 
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bewsll's  tsoxtbles. 

"  A  LETTER  for  you  by  the  post,  sir,  and  his  lordship's  com- 
pliments to  say  he  is  waiting  breakfast,"  were  the  first  words 
which  Sewell  heard  the  next  morning. 

"  Waiting  breakfast !  Tell  him  not  to  wait — I  mean,  make 
my  respects  to  his  lordship,  and  say  I  feel  very  poorly  to-day — 
that  I  think  I'll  not  get  up  just  yet" 

'*  Would  you  like  to  see  Dr  Beattie,  sir  9 — ^he's  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  a  complaint  I  caught  in  India ; 
I  manage  it  myself.  Bring  me  up  some  coffee  and  rum  in 
about  an  hour,  and  mind  don't  disturb  me  on  any  account  till 
then.  What  an  infernal  house  I "  muttered  he,  as  the  man 
withdrew.  "  A  subaltern  called  up  for  morning  parade  has  a 
better  life  than  this.  Nine  o'clock  only  !  What  can  this  old 
ass  mean  by  this  pretended  activity?  Upon  whom  can  it 
impose  ]  Who  will  believe  that  it  signifies  a  rush  whether  he 
lay  abed  till  noon  or  rose  by  daybreak?"  A  gentle  tap  came 
to  the  door,  but  as  he  made  no  reply  there  came  after  a  pause 
another  a  little  louder.  Sewell  still  preserved  silence,  and  at 
last  the  sound  of  retiring  footsteps  along  the  corridor.  "  Not 
if  I  know  it,"  muttered  he  to  himself  as  he  turned  round  and 
fell  off  asleep  again. 

"  The  coffee,  sir,  and  a  despatch ;  shall  I  sign  the  receipt  for 
you  1"  said  the  servant,  as  he  reappeared  about  noon. 

"  Yes  ;  open  the  window  a  little,  and  leave  me." 

Leaning  on  his  arm  he  tore  open  the  envelope  and  glanced 
at  the  signature — "  Lucy."  He  then  read,  "  Send  down  Eccles 
or  Beattie  by  next  train  j  he  is  worse."  He  read  and  re-read 
tins  at  least  half-a  dozen  times  over  before  he  bethought  him  of 
the  letter  that  lay  still  unopened  on  the  bed.  He  now  broke 
the  seal ;  it  was  also  from  his  wife,  dated  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  very  brief : — 

**  DiAB  DxTDLir,— Captain  Trafford  has  had  a  severe  fall. 
Crescy  balked  at  the  brook  and  fell  afterwards.  Trafford  was 
stmdc  on  tlie  head  as  he  rose  by  Mr  Creagh's  horse.  It  is 
femd  the  dmlliB  fractiued.  Ton  are  much  blamed  lot  Wiva' 
adEtd  JkfaB  iarich  b  hone  mo  much  under  his  "weiglEit.    K!1\a 
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refused  to  accept  their  bets  but  Kinsbela  the  grocer.  I  have 
uritten  to  Sir  II.  Traffonl,  and  I  telegraphed  to  him  Dr  Tobin'a 
o])inioii,  whicli  is  not  favourable.  1  supjxjse  you  will  come 
]).ifk  at  once  :  if  not,  telegniph  what  you  advise  to  be  done. 
Mr  ii.ilf«^ur  is  here  still,  but  1  do  not  find  he  is  of  much  use. 
The  vuttiriiijiry  decided  Crcscy  should  be  shot,  as  the  plate-lx»ne, 
I  think  he  called  it,  was  fractured ;  and  as  he  was  in  great  paiu 
I  consented.     I  hope  I  have  done  right — Yours  truly, 

"Lucy  Sewkll." 

"  Here's  a  go  !  a  horse  I  refused  four  hundred  and  fifty  for 
on  Tuesday  last !  I  run  a  lucky  dog,  there's  no  denying  it.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  a  man  in  Europe  could  have  made  that 
horse  balk  his  fence.  What  a  rumpus  to  make  about  a  fellow 
getting  a  *  cropper  * !  My  share  of  the  disaster  is  a  deuced  deal 
the  worst.  I'll  never  chance  on  such  a  horse  again.  How  am 
I  to  find  cither  of  these  men  ?  "  muttered  he,  as  he  took  up  the 
telegram.  He  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  scarcely  ceased  to 
pull  at  it  till  the  servant  entered. 

"  Where  does  Dr  Ecclcs  live  1 " 

"Sirdilbcrt,  sir?" 

"Ay,  if  he  be  Sir  Gilbert" 

"Merrion  Square,  sir,"  said  the  man  reproachfully,  for  he 
thought  it  rather  hard  to  ignore  one  of  the  great  celebrities  of 
the  land. 

"  Take  this  note  to  him,  that  I'll  write  now,  and  i^  !ie  be  from 
home  go  to  the  other  man — what's  his  name  ? — Beattie." 

"  Dr  Beattie  is  coming  to  dinner  to-day,  sir,"  said  the  servant) 
thinking  to  facilitate  matters. 

"Just  do  as  I  tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  and  don't  interrupt 

If  I  am  to  take  up  my  quarters  here,  you'll  all  of  you  have  to 

change  some  of  your  present  habits."     As  he  spoke  he  dashed 

oir  a  few  hasty  lines,  addressing  them  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eccles  or 

Dr  Beattie.     "Ask  if  it's  *  all  right;'  that  will  be  sufHcieut 

reply ;   and  now,  send  me  my  bath."     As  he  proceeded  with 

his  dressing — a  very  lengthy  affair  it  always  was — he  canvassed 

with  himself  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  take  the  train  and  go 

down,  to  the  country  with  the  doctor.     Possibly  few  men  in 

such  circumstances  would  have  given  the  matter  a  doubt     The 

poor  fellow  who  had  incurred  the  mishap  hod  been,  at  his  insis- 

tance,  acting  for  him.     Had  it  not  been  for  SewcH's  pressing 

tJiis  task  upon  him,  Traffotd.  v?\)vi\dL  ^\i  >^s\3^\ss!^\ci^v!Lt  have  been 

Jialo  and  hearty.     SeweU  Itnevi  «3ill\saft'«€5^\V^^«»^'QQ&«««i^ 

Just  as  aiiioteen  out  oi  everj  \.^ca\.>j  ^w^^  \i»«^  i«^>iOa^ 
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ftving  done  so,  he  proceeded  to  satisfy  liiniself  why  all  these 
jasoniugs  should  give  way  to  weightier  considerations. 

First  of  all,  it  would  not  be  quite  convenient  to  let  the  old 
idge  know  anything  of  these  doings  in  the  country.  His 
rait-laced  notions  might  revolt  at  races  and  betting-rings.  It 
ight  not  be  perhaps  decorous  that  a  registrar  of  a  high  court 
lould  be  the  patron  of  such  sports.  These  were  prudential 
asons,  which  he  dilated  on  for  some  time.  Then  came  some 
;hers  more  sentimental  It  was  to  a  house  of  doctors  and 
irses,  and  gloom  and  sorrow,  he  should  go  back.  All  these 
ere  to  him  peculiarly  distasteful.  He  should  be  tremendously 
bored" by  it  all,  and  being  "bored "  wivs  to  him  whatever  was 
ast  tolerable  in  life.  It  was  strange  that  there  was  one  other 
tason  stronger  than  all  these — a  reason  that  really  touched 
im  in  what  was  the  nearest  thing  in  his  nature  to  heart  He 
mldn't  go  back  and  look  at  the  empty  loose-box  where  his 
.vourite  horse  once  stood,  and  where  he  was  never  to  stand 
ore.  Crescy — the  animal  he  was  so  proud  of — the  horse  he 
>unted  on  for  who  knows  what  future  triumphs — the  first 
eeple-chase  horse,  he  felt  convinced,  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  the 
ingdom — such  strength,  such  power  in  the  loins,  such  square 
ints,  such  courage,  should  he  ever  see  united  again  ?  If  there 
as  anything  in  that  man's  nature  that  represented  affection, 
B  had  it  for  this  horse.  He  knew  well  to  what  advantage  he 
oked  when  on  his  back — he  knew  what  admiration  and  envy 

drew  upon  him  to  see  him  thus  mounted.  He  had  won  him 
;  billiards  from  a  man  who  was  half-broken-hearted  at  parting 
ith  him,  and  who  offered  immense  terms  rather  than  lose  him. 

"  He  said  I'd  have  no  luck  with  him,''  muttered  Sewell,  now 
I  his  misery — **  and,  confound  the  fellow !  he  was  right.  No, 
can't  go  back  to  look  at  his  empty  stall.     It  would  half  kill  me." 

It  was  very  real  grief  all  this ;  he  was  as  thoroughly  heart- 
)re  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be.  He  sorrowed  for  what 
othing  in  his  future  life  could  replace  to  him ;  and  this  is  a 
Dry  deep  sorrow. 

Trafford's  misfortune  was  so  much  the  origin  and  cause  of  his 
svn  disaster,  that  he  actually  thought  of  him  with  bitterness. 
he  man  who  could  make  Crescy  balk !  What  fate  could  be 
K)  hard  for  him  ? 

Nor  was  he  quite  easy  in  his  mind  about  that  passage  in  his 
ife's  letter  stating  that  men  would  not  take  ttie\t\>fe\a.    "^^^ 
m  mean*  as  rejecting  upon  him  ?     Was  it  a  ceiisvxx^  otv\sv\\v 
rnmkiDg  Traffbrd  ride  a  horse  beneath  bis  ^e\g)a\.^     ^^'IVfcl 
^  V  Mtae  stapid  cry  of  that  sort>"  muttered  \ie,  **  waSi'S^  «o* 

p 
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not  the  heaviest  loser  of  alL     I  lose  a  horse  that  was  worth  a 
sc<^re  of  TratTords." 

"When  dressed,  Sewell  went  down  to  the  garden  and  lit  his 
ci^ar.  His  sorrow  had  grown  calmer,  and  ho  began  to  think 
that  in  the  new  life  before  him  he  should  have  hiid  to  give  up 
h(jrses  and  fti)ort  of  every  kind.  "  I  must  make  my  book  now 
on  this  old  fellow,  and  get  him  to  make  me  his  heir.  He  cares 
little  for  his  son,  and  he  can  be  made  to  care  just  as  little  for  his 
granddaughter.  That's  the  only  game  open  to  me — a  dreary 
life  it  promises  to  be,  but  it's  better  than  a  jail." 

Tlic  groat  largo  wilderness  of  a  garden,  stretching  away  into 
an  orchard  at  the  end,  was  in  itself  a  place  to  suggest  sombro 
thoughts — so  silent  and  forsaken  did  it  all  appear.  The  fruit 
lay  thick  on  the  ground  uncared  for — the  artichokes,  grown  to 
the  height  of  shrubs,  looked  monsters  of  uncouthness ;  and  even 
in  the  alleys  flower-seeds  had  fallen  and  given  birth  to  flowers, 
which  struggled  up  through  the  gravel  and  hung  their  bright 
petals  over  the  footway.  There  was  in  the  neglect,  the  silence, 
the  uncared-for  luxuriance  of  the  place,  all  that  could  make  a 
moody  man  moodier ;  and  as  he  knocked  off  the  great  heads  of 
the  tall  hollyhocks,  he  thought,  and  even  said  aloud,  "  This  is 
about  as  much  amusement  as  such  a  spot  offers." 

^*  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,''  said  a  laughing  voice,  and  Lucy 
peeped  over  a  laurel-hedge  \vith  a  rake  in  her  hand,  and  seemed 
immensely  amused  at  his  discomfiture. 

"  Where  are  you  1 — I  mean,  how  is  one  to  come  near  you  ? " 
said  he,  trying  to  laugh,  but  not  successfully. 

"  Go  round  yonder  by  the  fish-pond,  and  you'll  find  a  wicket. 
This  is  ?nf/  garden,  and  I  till  it  myself." 

"  So  ! "  said  he,  entering  a  neat  little  enclosure,  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  "  this  is  your  garden  ? " 

"  Yes— what  do  you  think  of  iti" 

"  It's  very  pretty — it's  very  nice.  I  should  like  it  larger, 
perhaps." 

"  So  would  I ;  but,  being  my  own  gardener,  I  find  it  quite 
big  enougli." 

"  Why  doesn't  the  Chief  give  you  a  gardener  ? — he's  rich 
enough  surely." 

"  He  never  cared  for  gardening  himself.     Indeedi  I  think  it 
is  the  wild  confusion  of  foliage  here  that  he  likes.     He  said  to 
me  one  day,  '  In  my  old  garden  o^  TaAxvVAi^  Viiimself  in  thought 
2h  tbia  trimly-kept  place  one  \a  c^ex  o«»:^\^\P5  Siw^  t&Sss&^ 
toe  or  the  forcing-house.' "  ..      ^x. 

Tba^a  tLe  dreadful  tbing  abovi^  o\^  V^^V^'*  "^^  ^^"^ 
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for  making  the  whims  and  crotchets  of  age  the  rules  of  life  to 
others.     I  wonder  you  bear  this  so  well." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  bore  anything,"  said  she,  with  a  smile. 

^  That's  true  slave  doctrine,  I  must  say ;  and  when  one  docs 
not  feel  bondage,  there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  I  suspect  I  have  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than  most  girls ; 
my  time  is  almost  all  my  own,  to  dispose  of  as  1  will.  I  read 
or  play  or  walk  or  work  as  I  feel  inclined.  If  I  wish  to  occupy 
myself  with  household  matters,  I  am  the  mistress  here.'' 

"  In  other  words,  you  are  free  to  do  everything  that  is  not 
worth  doing — you  lead  the  life  of  a  nun  in  a  convent,  only  that 
you  have  not  even  a  sister  nun  to  talk  to." 

"  And  which  are  the  things  you  say  are  worth  doing  ? " 

"  Would  you  not  care  to  go  out  into  the  world,  to  mix  in 
society,  to  go  to  balls,  theatres,  fetes,  and  suchlike  ?  would  you 
not  like  to  ride  1  I  don't  mean  it  for  flattery,  but  would  you 
not  like  the  admiration  you  would  be  sure  to  meet — the  sort  of 
homage  people  render  to  beauty,  the  only  tribute  the  world  ever 
paid  freely, — are  all  these  not  worth  something  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  :  they  are  worth  a  great  deal  to  those 
who  can  eiyoy  them  with  a  happy  heart ;  but  remember,  Colo- 
nel Be  well,  I  have  a  father  living  in  exile,  simply  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  I  have  a  brother  toiling  for  his  bread  in  a  strange  land ; 
is  it  likely  I  could  forget  these,  or  is  it  likely  that  I  could  carry 
inch  cares  about  with  me,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  you  tell  of  1 " 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  I  never  met  the  man  nor  woman  either 
that  could  bring  into  the  world  a  mind  unburdened  by  care. 
You  must  take  life  as  it  is.  If  I  was  to  wait  for  a  heart  at  ease 
before  I  went  into  society,  Fd  have  to  decline  a  few  diimer- 
parties.  Your  only  chance  of  a  little  respite,  besides,  is  at  your 
age.  The  misfortunes  of  life  begin  as  a  little  drizzle,  but  become 
a  regular  downpour  when  one  gets  to  my  time  of  life.  Let  mo 
just  tell  you  what  this  morning  brought  forth.  A  letter  and 
then  a  telegram  from  my  wife,  to  tell  mo  that  my  favourite 
horse — an  animal  worth  five  hundred  pounds  if  he  was  worth 
five  shillings — ^the  truest,  bravest,  best  horse  I  ever  backed — 
has  just  been  killed  by  a  stupid  fellow  I  got  to  ride  for  me. 
What  he  did  to  make  the  horse  refuse  his  leap,  what  magic  he 
used,  what  conjuring  trick  he  performed,  I  can't  tell.  With 
me  it  was  enough  to  show  him  his  fence,  and  if  I  wanted  it  I 
couldn't  have  held  him  ha<^.  But  this  fellow,  a  Axc^ootl  \x^^ 
and  the  cmck  rider  of  bia  regiment,  contrives  U>  di&cowtVN^^  td:1 
7tm  beaei^  then  raahea  Mm  at  the  jump  at  hali  apeeA,  Wworw 
'  —  »  widiab  brook,  and  they  tumbled  in,  wad  m^  \^oT«ft 
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sniaslicil  his  Llade-bonc — of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  slioot  liiiii."  ^ 

"  1  low  sad  !  I  am  really  sorry  for  you." 

"  And  all  this  Ciinie  of  the  old  Judge's  message,  the  stupidity 
of  sending  mo  five  words  iu  a  telegram,  instead  of  writing  a 
proper  note,  and  siiying  what  he  wanted.  But  for  that  Pd  have 
Ktayeil  at  home,  ridden  my  horse,  won  my  match,  and  spared 
myself  tlie  whole  disaster." 

"  Grandpapa  is  often  very  hasty  in  his  decisions,  but  I  believe 
he  seldom  sees  cause  to  revoke  them." 

"  The  old  theory,  *  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  "  said  Sewell, 
with  a  saucy  laugh  ;  "  but  remember  he  can  often  do  a  deal  of 
mischief  incidentally,  as  it  were — as  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  And  the  rider,  what  of  him  ?  did  he  escape  unhurt  ? "  said 
she,  eager  to  avoid  unpleasant  discussion. 

"  The  rider !  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  with  affected 
slowness — "  the  rider  came  to  grief.  What  he  did,  or  how  he 
did  it,  to  throw  my  poor  horse  down,  is  his  own  secret,  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  he  is  likely  to  keep  it.  No,  no,  don't  look 
so  horrified — he's  not  killed,  but  I  don't  suspect  he's  a  long  way 
off  it.  He  got  a  smashing  fall  at  a  fence  I'd  have  backed  my- 
self to  ride  with  my  hands  tied.  Ay,  and  to  have  my  good 
horse  back  again,  I'd  ride  iu  that  fashion  to-morrow." 

"  And  the  poor  fellow,  where  is  he  now?" 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  receiving  the  very  sweetest  of  Mrs  Se- 
well's  attentions.  He  is  at  my  house — in  all  likelihood  in  my 
room — not  that  he  is  very  conscious  of  all  the  favours  bestowed 
upon  liini." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  with  that  pretended  indifference.  You  must  bi*-, 
you  cannot  Jalp  bijiii'r,  deeply  sorry  for  what  has  happened." 

*'  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  on  that  score.  I've  lost  such 
a  horse  as  I  novor  shall  own  again." 

"  Pray  think  of  si)mething  besides  your  horse.  "Who  was 
he  ?  what's  his  name  ?  " 

"A  stranger  —  an  Englishman;  you  never  heard  of  him; 
and  i  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  him  !" 

*'  What  arc  you  smiling  at?"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  for  he 
stood  as  though  refiecting,  and  a  very  strauge  half -smile  moved 
his  nu)ntlj. 

**  I  was  just  thinking,"  said  he,  gi-avcl}',  "  what  his  younger 
bnitli<  r  uu^'ht  t)  yi'ivc  me  ;  for  tliis  fellow  was  an  elder  sou,  and 
heir  ti)  a  line  estate  luo." 

She  tih'iivd  an  indignant  glauco  towards  him,  and  moved 
f<«r.      IIo  was  quickly  aitcx  iiex,  \isi»^w«,  vi>s&^  l&'jini^  lus 
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band  on  her  arm,  said  good-humouredly,  "  Come,  don't  be  angry 
"with  me.  I'm  sorry,  if  you  like — I'm  very  sorry  for  this  poor 
fellow.  I  won't  say  that  my  own  loss  does  not  dash  my  sorrow 
with  a  little  anger — he  was  such  a  horse  !  and  the  whole  thing 
was  such  a  blunder !  as  fair  a  brook — with  a  high  bank,  it's 
true — but  as  fair  a  fence  as  ever  a  man  rode  at,  and  ground  like 
tlds  we're  walking  over  to  take  off  from." 

"  Is  he  in  danger  1 " 

"  I  believe  so  ;  here's  what  my  wife  says.  Oh,  I  haven't  got 
the  letter  about  me,  but  it  comes  to  this,  I  was  to  send  down 
one  of  the  best  doctors  by  the  first  train,  telling  him  it  was  a 
case  of  compression  or  concussion,  which  is  it  ?  And  so  I  have 
despatched  Beattie,  your  grandfather's  man.  I  suppose  there's 
no  better  ] " 

"  But  why  have  you  not  gone  back  yourself  1  he  was  a  friend, 
was  he  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  he  was  what  people  would  call  a  friend.  I'm  like  the 
hare  in  the  fable,  I  have  many  friends  ;  but  if  I  must  be  con- 
fidential, I'll  tell  you  why  I  did  not  go.  I  had  a  notion,  just  as 
likely  to  be  wrong  as  right,  that  the  Chief  would  take  offence 
at  his  Eegistrar  being  a  sporting  character,  and  that  if  I  were 
to  absent  myself  just  now,  he'd  find  out  the  reason,  whereas  by 
staying  here  I  could  keep  all  quiet,  and  when  Beattie  came  back 
I  could  square  /i/m." 

"  You  could  what  ] " 

"A  thousand  pardons  for  my  bit  of  slang ;  but  the  fact  is, 
just  iis  one  talks  French  when  he  wants  to  say  nothings,  one 
takes  to  slang  when  one  requires  to  be  shifty.  I  meant  to  say, 
I  could  manage  to  make  the  Doctor  hold  his  tongue." 

"Not  if  grandpapa  were  to  question  him." 

Sewell  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  No,  no.  You're  quite  mistaken  in  Dr  Beattie ;  and  what's 
more,  you're  quite  mistaken  in  grandpapa  too,  if  you  imagine 
that  he'll  think  the  better  of  you  for  forgetting  the  claims  of 
friendship." 

"  There  was  none." 

"  Well,  of  humanity,  then  !  It  was  in  your  cause  this  man 
suffered,  and  it  is  in  your  house  he  lies  ill.  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  there  also." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1 " 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  You  know  the  world  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do,  and  you  can  tell  what  people  will  say  of  your  ab- 
aenee ;  but  I  think  it  requires  no  knowledge  oi  moi^  >i!!c\axL  crcL^i 

njo»tur9  to  feel  wb&t  29  right  and  proper  tet^^ 
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"  Indeed  !*'  Baid  he,  reflectingly. 

"Don't  you  agree  with  me]'* 

"  Perhftpa — that  is,  in  part.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  about 
the  AVDrld  is,  that  there  will  bo  some  scandal  afloat,  the  '  young 
w  ife '  storj',  and  all  that  sort  of  balderdash  I " 

"  r  really  do  not  uudci*staud  you." 

"  Voii  don't?" 

"  X<».     Certainly  not.     What  do  you  meani" 

'^  i^ossibly  you  did  not  understand  me.  Well,  if  I  am  to  go, 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  It's  four  o'clock  already,  and  the 
hist  train  leaves  at  five  forty.     I  will  go," 

"  Von  are  quite  right." 

*^  Vou'll  make  my  excuses  to  the  Chief.  You'll  tell  him  that 
my  wife's  message  was  so  alarming  that  I  could  not  delay  my 
departure.  Beat  tie  will  probably  be  back  to-morrow,  aud  bring 
you  news  of  us." 

*'  Won't  you  write  a  few  lines]" 

"  I'm  not  sure, — I'U  not  promise.  I'm  a  bad  penman,  but 
my  wife  will  write,  I've  no  doubt.  Say  all  sorts  of  affectionate 
and  dutiful  things  to  the  Chief  for  me  ;  tell  him  I  went  away 
in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  say  good-bye  ;  he  likes  that  style 
of  thing,  doesn* t  he  ] " 

"  I  don't  tliink  he  cares  much  for  '  that  style  of  thing,' "  said 
she,  with  a  saucy  smile. 

*'  What  a  capital  mimic  you  are  !  Do  you  know  I  am  juit 
beginning  to  suspect  that  you  are,  for  all  your  quiet  aimplicity 
of  maimer,  a  deuced' deep  one  ?     Am  I  right]** 

8he  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

**  Not  that  I'd  like  you  the  less  for  it,"  said  he,  eagerly ;  "on 
the  contrary,  we'd  understand  each  other  all  the  better ;  there's 
iiotliim:  like  i)L'ople  talking  the  same  language,  eh]" 

"  I  lio])c  you'll  not  lose  your  train,"  said  she,  looking  at  her 
watch  ;  **  1  am  half-past  four." 

"A  broad  hint."  said  he,  laughing;  "bye-bye — A  biontot.'* 


CnAPTER    XXXV. 

i5eattie'.s  return. 


The  old  Chief  sat  alone  in  his  dining-room  over  his  wine.  If 
ewhat  fatigued  by  the  labours  of  the  day — for  the  Conrt 
8ut  late — he  showed  little  oi  ex}a3V3A^\oTL'^  t^j^Xmn^^ii^  b^x 
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as  his  yean  might  havo  excused,  drowsy  or  heavy.  He  sat  bolt 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  by  an  occasional  gesture  of  his  hand, 
or  motion  of  his  head,  seemed  as  though  he  were  giving  assent 
to  some  statement  he  was  listening  to,  or  making  his  comments 
on  it  as  it  proceeded. 

The  post  had  brought  a  letter  to  Lucy  just  as  dinner  was  over. 
It  bore  the  post-mark  '^  Cagliari,"  and  was  in  her  brother's  hand ; 
and  the  old  man,  with  considerate  kindness,  told  her  to  go  to 
her  room  and  read  it  ''No,  my  dear  child/'  said  he  as  she 
arose  to  leave  the  room ;  ''  no !  I  shall  not  be  lonely — where 
there  is  memory,  there  are  troops  of  friends.  Come  back  and 
tell  me  your  news  when  you  have  read  your  letter." 

More  than  an  hour  passed  over,  and  he  sat  there  heedless  of 
time.  A  whole  long  Ufe  was  passing  in  review  before  him,  not 
connectedly,  or  in  due  sequence  of  events,  but  in  detached 
scenes  and  incidents.  Now  it  was  some  stonny  night  in  the 
old  Irish  House,  when  Flood  and  Grattan  exchanged  tiieir  terri- 
fic denunciations  and  insults — now  it  was  a  brilliant  dinner  at 
Fonsonby's,  with  all  the  wits  of  the  day — now  he  was  leading 
the  famous  Kitty  O'Dwyer,  the  beauty  of  the  Irish  Court,  to 
her  carriage,  amid  such  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  made  the 
progress  a  triumph — or  again  it  was  a  raw  morning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  he  was  driving  across  the  Park  to  be  present  at  Curran's 
meeting  with  Egan. 

A  violent  ring  of  the  hall  bell  startled  him,  and  before  he 
could  inquire  the  cause  a  servant  had  announced  Dr  Beattie. 

''  I  thought  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  catch  you  before 
bed-hour,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  and  I  knew  you  woidd  like  to 
hear  some  tidings  of  my  mission.'' 

**  You  have  been  to Where  have  you  been  V*  said  the  old 

Judge,  embarrassed  between  the  late  flood  of  his  recollections 
and  the  sudden  start  of  his  arrival. 

"  To  Killaloe,  to  see  that  poor  fellow  who  had  the  severe  fall 
in  the  hurdle  race." 

"  Ay — to  be  sure — yes.'  I  remember  all  now.  Give  me  a 
moment,  however."  He  nodded  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  as  if 
concurring  with  some  statement,  and  then  said,  '^  Go  on,  sir ; 
the  Court  is  with  you." 

Beattie  proceeded  to  detail  the  accident  and  the  state  of  the 
sufferer — of  whom  he  pronounced  favourably — saying  that  there 
was  no  fracture,  nor  anything  worse  than  severe  concussion. 
^  In  fact,"  said  he,  ''  were  it  an  hospital  case,  Td  say  there  was 
T6iy  little  danger." 

^^Md  dojroa  m§m  to  UH  me,  or/'  said  tii^  3ud^<6^  ^V^Xoi 
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followed  tlic  narrative  \\'ith  extreme  attention,  ''  that  the  man 
of  biilli  and  blood  must  succumb  in  any  conflict  more  readily 
than  the  low-boni  ] " 

*^  It's  not  the  indiWdual  I  was  thinking  of,  bo  much  as  his 
bolo7;i:in..rs  hero.  AVliat  I  fear  for  in  the  present  case  is  what 
the  i»!itii'nt  must  confront  every  day  of  his  convalescence." 

Sceinuj  tliat  the  Judirc  waited  for  some  explanation,  Beattie  be- 
gun to  relate  that,  as  he  had  started  from  Dublin  the  day  before,  ho 
found  liimsclf  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  young  man's  mother, 
v»'ho  had  been  summoned  by  telegraph  to  her  son's  bedside. 

"  I  liave  met,"  said  he,  "  in  my  time,  nearly  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people.  Indeed,  a  doctor's  life  brings  him  into 
contact  with  more  maladies  of  nature  and  temperament  than 
diseases  of  material  origin ;  but  anything  like  this  woman  I 
never  saw  before.  To  begin  :  she  combined  within  herself  two 
qualities  that  seem  opposed  to  each  other — a  most  lavish 
candour  on  the  score  of  herself  and  her  family,  and  an  intense 
distrust  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  She  told  mo  she  was  a 
baronet's  wife — how  she  had  married  him — where  they  lived — 
what  his  estate  was  worth — how  this  young  fellow  had  become, 
by  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  heir  to  the  property — and  how 
his  father,  indignant  at  his  extravagance,  had  disentailed  the 
estate,  to  leave  it  to  a  younger  son  if  so  disposed.  She  showed 
at  times  the  very  greatest  anxiety  about  her  son's  state  ;  but  at 
other  moments  just  as  intense  an  eagerness  to  learn  what 
schemes  and  intrigues  were  being  formed  against  him — who 
were  the  people  in  whose  house  he  then  was — ^what  they  were 
— and  how  he  came  there.  To  all  my  assurances  that  they  were 
persons  in  every  respect  her  son's  equals,  she  answered  by  a 
toss  of  the  head  or  a  saucy  half-laugh.  *  Irish?'  asked  she. 
*  Yes,  Irish.'  *I  thought  so,'  rejoined  she;  *I  told  Sir  Hugh 
I  WMS  sure  of  it,  though  he  said  there  were  English  Sewelk* 
From  this  instant  her  distrust  broke  forth.  All  Ireland  liad 
been  in  a  conspiracy  against  lier  family  for  years.  She  had  a 
brother,  she  said  it  with  a  sliiver  of  horror,  who  was  cruelly 
beaten  by  an  attorney  in  Cork  for  a  little  passing  pleasantry  to 
the  man's  sister  ;  he  had  kissed  her,  or  something  of  the  land, 
in  a  railroad  carriage  ;  and  her  cousin — ^poor  dear  Comwallis 
Merivale — it  was  in  Ireland  he  found  that  creature  that  got  the 
divorce  against  him  two  years  since.  She  went  on  to  say  that 
tJiere  had  been  a  plot  against  her  son,  in  the  very  neighbonrhood 
where  he  now  lay  ill,  only  a  yeat  «i^a — ^«xsnv^SxiXT^gad^\j^^B?(AYe 
■Wm  in  a  marriage,  the  Y?\io\e  deXaAa  cil  ^\m3dl  ^d^  ^dosMteMt^ 
^  wifci  the  first  time  we  d^o\dA\>^  ^ia* 
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^  Thoagh  at  some  moments  expressing  herself  in  terms  of  real 
affection  and  anxiety  about  her  poor  son,  she  would  suddenly 
break  off  to  speculate  on  what  might  happen  from  his  death. 
*  You  know,  Doctor,  there  is  only  one  more  boy,  and  if  his  life 
lapsed.  Holt  and  the  Holt  estate  goes  to  the  Carringtons.' " 

"  An  odious  woman,  sir — a  most  odious  woman  ;  I  only  won- 
der why  you  continued  to  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her." 

*'  My  profession  teaches  great  tolerance,"  said  the  Doctor, 
mildly. 

"  Don't  call  tolerance,  sir,  what  there  is  a  better  word  for, 
subserviency.     I  am  amazed  how  you  endured  this  woman." 

"  Bemember — it  is  to  be  remembered — that  in  my  version  of 
her  I  have  condensed  the  conversation  of  some  hours,  and  given 
you,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  much  talking  ;  and  also,  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  convey  what  certainly  was  a  very  per- 
fect manner.  She  had-  no  small  share  of  good  looks,  a  very 
sweet  voice,  and  considerable  attraction  in  point  of  breeding." 

*'  I  will  accept  none  of  these  as  alleviations,  sir;  her  blandish- 
ments cannot  blind  the  Court." 

"  I  will  not  deny  their  influence  upon  myself,"  said  Beattie, 
gently. 

"  I  can  understand  you,  sir,  "  said  the  Judge,  pompously. 
"  The  habits  of  your  profession  teach  you  to  swallow  so  much 
that  is  nauseous  in  a  sweet  vehicle,  that  you  carry  the  same 
custom  into  morals." 

Beattie  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  analogy  that  the  old  man's 
good-humour  returned  to  him,  and  he  bade  him  continue  his 
narrative. 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  We  reached  the  house  by 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  my  fellow-traveller  sat  in 
the  carriage  till  I  announced  her  to  Mrs  Sewell.  My  own  cares 
called  me  to  the  sick-room,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  ladies  till 
this  morning,  just  before  I  came  away." 

^'She  is  then  domesticated  there?  She  has  taken  up  her 
quarters  at  the  Sewells'  house  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  found  her  maid,  too,  had  taken  possession  of 
Colonel  Sewell's  dressing-room,  and  dispossessed  a  number  of 
lus  chattels  to  make  room  for  her  own." 

"  It  is  a  happy  thing,  a  very  happy  thing  for  me,  that  I  have 
not  been  tried  by  these  ordeals,"  said  the  Judge,  with  o^  Vsw^- 
drawn  breath.     "  I  wonder  how  Colonel  Sewell  wiSV  ^adixxt^  SJtV 

"  I  Imve  no  means  of  imo wing ;  he  arrived  Ul^  a\,  m^^-j « 
waBgtMin  bed  and  asleep  when  I  left." 
^Tou  have  not  told  me  these  peopWa  name  V" 
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<<  Trafford^Sir  Hugh  Beecham  Trafford,  of  Holt-Trafford, 
Btaffordsliire." 

<*  I  have  met  the  man,  or  rather  hia  father,  for  it  was  nigh 
fifty  years  ago — an  old  family,  and  of  Baxon  origin ;  and  his 
"wife — who  was  she  ? " 

**  Hor  immo  was  Merivale :  her  father,  I  think,  was  Governor 
of  Madras.'' 

*^  If  80,  sir,  she  has  hereditary  claims  for  impertinence  and 
presumption.  Sir  Ulysses  Merivale  enjoyed  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  insolent  man  in  £ngland.  It  is  well 
that  you  liave  told  mo  who  she  was,  Beattie,  for  I  might  have 
mode  a  very  fatal  blunder.  I  was  going  to  write  to  Sewell  to 
say,  '  As  this  'ia  a  great  issue,  I  would  advise  you  to  bring  down 
your  mother,  'Especial,*"  but  I  recall  my  intention.  Lady 
Londrick  would  have  no  chance  against  Lady  Trafford.  Irish 
insolence  hiis  not  the  finish  .of  the  English  article,  and  we  put 
an  alloy  of  feeling  in  it  that  destroys  it  altogether.  Will  the 
young  man  recover  1 " 

"  He  is  going  on  favourably,  and  I  see  nothing  to  apprehend, 
except,  indeed,  that  the  indiscretions  of  his  mother  may  preju- 
dice his  case.  She  is  very  likely  to  insist  on  removing  hki; 
she  hinted  it  to  mo  as  I  took  my  leave." 

'^  I  will  write  to  the  Sewells  to  come  up  here  at  once.  They 
shall  evacuate  the  territory,  and  leave  her  in  possession.  As 
persons  closely  connected  with  my  family,  they  must  not  have 
this  outrage  put  ui>on  them.''  He  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  request  Miss  Lendrick  to  come  to  him. 

"  She  is  not  very  well,  my  lord,  and  has  gone  to  her  room. 
She  told  Mrs  Beales  to  serve  your  lordship's  tea  when  you  were 
ready  for  it." 

''  What  is  tins  1  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  said  the  old 
Judge,  eagerly;  for  the  idea  of  any  one  presuming  to  be  ill 
without  duly  apprising  him — without  the  preliminaiy  step  of 
ascertaining  that  it  coidd  not  inconvenience  him — was  more 
than  he  was  fully  i)ropared  for. 

*^  Tell  Mrs  Beales  I  want  her,"  said  he,  as  he  roso  and  left 
the  room.  Muttering  angrily  as  he  went,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
and  traversed  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  Lucy's  room  ;  but 
before  he  had  reached  the  door  the  housekeeper  was  at  his  side. 

*'  3Iiss  Lucy  said  she'd  Uke  to  see  your  lordship,  if  it  wasn't 

"^p  much  trouble,  my  lord." 

wheicr  am  going  to  see  her.    Ask  her  if  I  may  come  in." 

mm  in  .        j^^^,,  ^^  yj^  g^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^  „  gj^ 

loo  with  tiis  * 
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''My  own  dear  grandpapa/'  said  Luoy,  stretching  ont  her 
anns  to  him  from  her  bed.  ''how  good  and  kind  of  you  to  oome 
here!" 

^  My  dear,  dear  child,"  said  he,  fondly ;  *'  tell  me  you  are  not 
ill ;  teU  me  that  it  is  a  mere  passing  indisposition." 

"  Not  even  so  much,  grandpapa.  It  is  simply  a  headache. 
I  was  crying,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  you  should  see  it ;  and  I 
walked  out  into  the  air  ;  and  I  came  back  again,  trying  to  look 
it  ease  ;  and  my  head  began  to  throb  and  to  pain  me  so,  that 
[  thought  it  best 'to  go  to  bed  It  was  a  letter  I  got — a  letter 
from  Cagliari  Poor  Tom  has  had  the  terrible  fever  of  the 
island.  He  said  nothing  about  it  at  first,  but  now  he  has  re- 
lapsed. There  are  only  three  lines  in  his  own  hand — the  rest  is 
Erom  his  friend  You  shall  see  what  he  says.  It  ia  very  short, 
and  not  very  hard  to  read." 

The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles  and  read — 

"  '  My  very  dear  Lucy,' 

"  Who  presumes  to  address  you  in  this  way  1  Brook  Foss- 
brooke  !  What !  is  this  the  man  who  is  called  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke  ?  By  what  means  have  you  become  so  intimate  with 
%  person  of  his  character  9 " 

"I  know  nothing  better,  nothing  more  truly  noble  and 
B;merous,  than  his  character,''  said  she,  holding  her  temples  as 
ihe  spoke,  for  the  pain  of  her  head  was  almost  agony.  **  Do 
read  on— read  on,  dearest  grandpapa." 

He  turned  again  to  the  letter,  and  read  it  over  in  silence  till 
lie  came  to  the  few  words  in  Tom's  hand,  which  he  read  aloud  : 
— "  Darling  Lu — I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  week.  Don't  fret,  but 
write  me  a  long — long" — he  had  forgotten  the  word  "letter/' — 
"and  love  me  always." 

She  burst  into  tears  as  the  old  man  read  the  words,  for  by 
lome  strange  magic,  the  syllables  of  deep  affection,  uttered  by 
me  unmoved,  smite  the  heart  with  a  pang  that  is  actual  torture. 
*  I  will  take  this  letter  down  to  Beattie,  Lucy,  and  hear  what 
io  says  of  it,"  said  the  old  man,  and  left  the  room. 

**  Read  this,  Beattie,  and  tell  me  what  you  say  to  it,"  said  the 
3hief  Baron,  as  he  handed  the  Doctor  Sir  Brook's  letter,  **  1*11 
eU  you  of  the  writer  when  you  have  read  it," 

Beattie  read  the  note  in  sUence,  and  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table 
laid,  "  I  know  the  man,  and  his  strange  old-fashioned  writing     j 
fOtUd  have  recalled  him  without  his  name." 

^  And  what  do  you  know  of  him,  sirl "  asked  the  Judge^  atetv&^j* 
,**I  can  tell  joa  the  story  in  three  words :  He  cam^  \ii  fsoivsQ^Sfc  ' 
19  apf  mornings,  about  six  or  ei^ht  months  aso.    1\»  ^^  ^j^"^ 
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an  insurance  on  liis  life — a  very  small  sum  lie  wanted  to  raise, 
to  go  out  to  this  very  place  be  writes  from.  He  got  to  talk 
about  tbe  project,  and  I  don't  exactly  know  bow  it  came  about 
— I  forget  tbe  details  now — but  it  ended  by  my  lending  bim 
the  money  myself/'. 

"  What,  sir  !  do  you  combine  usury  with  physic  1 " 

"  On  that  occasion  I  appear  to  have  done  so,"  said  Beattie, 
laughing. 

"  And  you  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to  a  man  whom  you  saw 
for  the  first  time,  simply  on  bis  showing  that  bis  life  was  too 
insecure  to  guarantee  repayment  ? " 

"  That  puts  the  matter  a  little  too  nakedly." 

"  It  puts  it  truthfully,  sir,  I  apprehend." 

"  If  you  mean  that  the  man  impressed  me  so  favourably  that 
I  was  disposed  to  do  bim  a  small  service,  you  are  right." 

"  You  and  I,  Beattie,  are  too  old  for  this  impulsive  generosity 
— too  old  by  thirty  years  !  After  forty  philanthropy  should  take 
a  chronic  form,  and  never  have  paroxjrsms.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  medical  language." 

"  Your  medicine  pleases  me  more  than  your  morality,"  said 
Beattie,  laughing ;  "  but  to  come  back  to  this  Sir  Brook — I 
wish  you  had  seen  him." 

"  Sir,  I  have  seen  him,  and  I  have  heard  of  bim,  and  if  not 
at  liberty  to  say  what  I  have  beard  of  bim,  it  is  quite  enough  to 
state  that  my  infonnation  cannot  corroborate  your  opinion." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  tlie  possibility  of  what  I  might  bear  will 
not  shake  the  stability  of  what  I  have  seen.  Eemember  that 
we  doctors  imagine  we  read  human  nature  by  stronger  spec- 
tacles than  the  laity  generally." 

"  You  imagine  it,  I  am  aware,  sir ;  but  I  have  met  with  no 
such  instances  of  acuteness  amongst  your  co-i)rofessional8  as 
would  sustain  the  claim ;  but  why  are  we  wandering  frcjm  the 
record  ]  I  gave  you  that  letter  to  read  that  you  might  tell  me, 
is  this  boy's  case  a  dangerous  one  ? " 

"  It  is  a  very  grave  case,  do  doubt ;  this  is  the  malaria  fever 
of  Sardinia — bad  enough  'with  the  natives,  but  worse  with  stran- 
gers. He  should  be  removed  to  better  air  at  onco  if  be  could 
bear  removal." 

"  So  is  it  ever  with  your  art,"  said  the  Judge,  in  a  loud  de- 

dajnatory  voice.     "  You  know  nothing  in  your  difficulties  but  ft 

piteous  entreaty  to  tbe  \xii\Liio"^Ti  tc&OMxcAa  of  nature  to  ottist 

yon.      No,  sir;  I  will  not  "Vieax  '3w«  ^^\«w5fe\  ^^ci^'^-^k 

issue  befr)re  the  Court,     "VJ^at  ww\.  ol  yc^^^^'^^^^^'^«^'«^'^«V 

^iis  island  ? " 
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"Hude  enough,  I  can  believe." 

"  Could  a  man  of  eminence  be  found  to  go  out  there  and  see 
liiml" 

^^  A  man  in  large  practice  could  not  spare  the  time ;  but 
there  are  men  of  abili^  who  are  not  yet  in  high  repute ;  one  of 
these  might  be  possibly  induced." 

^^  And  what  might  the  expense  be  V* 

"A  couple  of  hundred — say  three  hundred  pounds,  would 
perhaps  suffice." 

"  Go  up-stairs  and  see  my  granddaughter.  She  is  very  nervous 
and  feverish ;  calm  her  mind  so  far  as  you  are  Jible ;  say  that  we 
are  concerting  measures  for  her  brother^s  benefit ;  and  by  the 
time  you  shall  come  down  again  I  will  have  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do." 

Beattie  was  a  valued  friend  of  Lucy's,  and  she  was  glad  to  see 
him  enter  her  room,  but  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak  of 
herself  ;  it  was  of  poor  Tom  alone  she  would  talk.  She  heard 
with  delight  the  generous  intentions  of  her  grandfather,  and 
exclaimed  with  rapture, 

"  This  is  his  real  nature,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  little  foibles 
of  his  temper  that  the  world  knows  him  ;  but  we,  Doctor,  we, 
who  see  him  as  he  is,  know  how  noble -hearted  and  affec- 
tionate he  can  be  ! " 

'^  I  must  hasten  back  to  him,"  said  Beattie,  after  a  short  space; 
"  for  shoidd  he  decide  on  sending  out  a  doctor,  I  must  lose  no 
time,  as  I  must  return  to  see  this  young  fellow  at  Killaloc  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  in  my  greater  anxieties  I  forgot  him  !  How  is  he  1 — 
can  he  recover?" 

"  Yes,  I  regard  him  as  out  of  danger — that  is,  if  Lady  Traf- 
ford  can  be  persuaded  not  to  talk  him  into  a  relapse." 

"  Lady  Trafford  !  who  is  she  1 " 

"  His  mother;  she  arrived  last  night." 

"  And  his  name  is  Trafford,  and  his  Cliristian  name  Lionel ! " 

"  Lionel  Wentworth  Trafford.  I  took  it  from  his  dressing- 
case  when  I  prescribed  for  him." 

Lucy  had  been  leaning  on  her  arm  as  she  spoke,  but  she  now 
sank  slowly  backwards  and  fainted. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  consciousness  came-  back,  and  even 
then  she  lay  voiceless  and  motionless ;  and,  though  she  heard 
-what  Beattie  said  to  her,  unable  to  speak  to  V\\ii\,  ox  m\ivQv^\.<^V| 
a  gesture  that  she  beard  him. 
The  Doctor  needed  no  confidences—he  read  1\l%  ^\kft\^  ^\««1  • 
There  ar$  expresaiom  in  the  human  f  aco  ^lack\iaNe^  ixo  xfeiwgoR 
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*'  Come,  my  dear  child/'  said  he,  taki 
both  his  own,  "you  have  no  occasion  foi 
so  far  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  slight^  a  very  slig! 
to  say  something,  but  could  not. 

**  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  what  is 
brother ;"  she  nodded,  and  he  continued 
other  visit  to-morrow  early,  before  I  leave 
you  strong  and  hearty ;  and  remember,  1 
confidences,  Lucy,  I  will  not  refuse  them 
^*  I  have  none,  sir — none,"  said  she,  ii 
lancholy. 

**  So  that  I  know  all  that  is  to  be  knoi 
I .  **  AH,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  trembling  ] 

"  Well,  accept  me  as  a  friend  whom  y< 
Lncy.    Ii  yon  want  me  I  will  not  fail  yo 
need  of  me,  there  is  nothing  that  has  pas 
ever  to  be  remembered — ^you  understand 
*^  I  do,  sir.    You  will  come  to-morrow- 
He  nodded  assent,  and  left  her. 


'' 
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^^oiild  be  disinterred  to  be  searched  for  some  missing  article ; 
bags,  baskets,  and  boxes  of  every  nhape  and  sort  came  and  went 
and  came  again ;  and  although  the  two  footmen  who  assisted 
these  operations  showed  in  various  ways  what  length  of  train- 
ing had  taught  them  to  submit  to  in  the  way  of  worry  and  cap- 
rice, the  smart  '^  maid,"  who  now  and  then  appeared  to  give 
some  order,  displayed  most  unmistakable  signs  of  ill-humour  on 
her  face.  ^  Drat  those  dogs  1  I  wish  they  were  down  the 
river  I "  cried  she,  of  two  yelping,  barking  Maltese  terriers, 
which,  with  small  bells  jingling  on  their  collars,  made  an  uproar 
that  was  perfectly  deafening. 

"  Well,  Miss  Morris,  if  it  would  oblige  yoii "  said  one  of 

the  tall  footmen  as  he  caressed  his  whisker,  and  gave  a  very 
languishing  look,  more  than  enough,  he  thought,  to  supply  tho 
words  wanting  to  his  sentence. 

*'  It  would  oblige  me  very  much,  Mr  George,  to  get  away  out 
of  this  horrid  place.  I  never  did — no,  never — in  all  my  life, 
pass  such  a  ten  days." 

"  We  ain't  a-going  just  yet,  after  all,"  said  footman  number 
two,  with  a  faint  yawn. 

^'  If  s  so  like  you,  Mr  Breggis,  to  say  something  disagreeable," 
said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

'^  It's  because  it's  true  I  say  it,  not  because  it's  onpleasanti 
Miss  Caroline." 

"  Tm  not  Miss  Caroline,  at  least  from  you,  Mr  Breggis.'* 

"Ain't  she  haughty — ain't  she  fierce  1"  But  his  colleague 
would  not  assent  to  this  judgment,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
longing  admiration. 

"  There's  her  bell  again,"  cried  the  giri ;  "  as  sure  as  I  live 
she's  rung  forty  times  this  morning,"  and  she  hurried  back  to 
the  house. 

"  Why  do  yon  think  we're  not  off  yet  1  '*  asked  Georgci 

'*  It's  the  way  I  heerd  her  talking  that  shows  me,''  replied  the 
other.  "  Whenever  she's  really  about  to  leave  a  place  she  goes 
into  them  fits  of  laughing  and  crying  and  screaming  one  minute^ 
and  a-whimpering  the  next ;  and  then  she  tells  the  people — as 
it  were,  nnknownst  to  her — how  she  hated  them  all — how 
stingy  they  was — the  shameful  way  they  starved  the  servants, 
and  suchlike.  There's  some  as  won't  let  her  into  their  houses 
by  reason  of  them  fits,  for  she'll  plump  out  everything  c&h« 
knows  of  a  family — who  ran  away  with  the  Mijaaoa,  ^sA^Vs  ^^ 
B$cond  dsuf^ter  went  over  to  France." 


'rYaa  kDow  her  better  than  me.  Breciria" 
-IdoibmkI  does;  it's  eight  y^V 


eight  years  IWe  \i«A  ol  SX..    "®^' 
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"whnt's  that — wasn't  that  a  screech  1 "  and  as  he  spoke  a  vnli 
slirill  scream  resounded  through  the  house,  followed  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  notes  that  might  either  liavebeen  laughter  (»r  crying. 

Sewell  drew  the  curtain ;  and  wheeling  an  armchair  to  the 
fireside,  lit  his  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke. 

The  house  was  so  small  that  the  noises  could  be  heard  easily 
in  every  part  of  it ;  and  for  a  time  the  rapid  passage  of  persons 
overhead,  and  tlic  voices  of  many  speaking  together,  could  bo 
detected,  and,  above  these,  a  wild  shriek  would  now  and  then 
rise  above  all,  and  ring  tlirough  the  house.  Sewell  smoked  on 
undisturbed  ;  it  was  not  easy  to  say  that  he  so  much  as  heard 
these  sounds.  His  indolent  attitude,  and  his  seeming  enjoy- 
ment of  his  cigar,  indicated  perfect  composure ;  nor  even  when 
the  door  opened,  and  his  wife  entered  the  room,  did  he  turn  his 
head  to  see  who  it  was. 

"  Can  William  have  the  pony  to  go  into  town  1 "  asked  she, 
in  a  half-submissive  voice. 

"For  what]" 

"  To  tell  Dr  Tobin  to  come  out ;  Lady  Trafford  is  taken  ill" 

"  He  can  go  on  foot ;  I  may  want  the  pony." 

*'  She  is  alarmingly  ill,  I  fear — very  violent  spasms ;  and  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Nobody  that  makes  such  a  row  as  that  can  be  in  any  real 
danger." 

"  She  is  in  groat  pain,  at  all  events." 

"  Send  one  of  her  own  people — despatch  one  of  the  postboys 
— do  what  you  like,  only  don't  bore  me" 

She  was  turnini^  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  called  out — "I 
say,  when  the  attai^lc  came  on  did  she  take  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  any  pleasant  little  facts  about  yourself  or  your  family?" 
She  smiled  faintly,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  "  Can't  ytiu 
tell  nie,  ma'am  1  has  this  woman  been  condoling  with  you  over 
your  hard  fate  and  your  bad  husband  ?  or  has  she  discovered 
how  that  'dear  boy'  up-stairs  broke  his  head  as  well  as /  his 
heart  in  your  service  1 " 

*'  She  did  ask  me  certainly  if  there  wasn't  a  great  friend- 
ship between  you  and  her  son,"  said  she,  with  a  tone  of  quiet 
disd^vin. 

"And  what  di<l  you  reply?"  said  he,  throwing  one  leg  over 
the  ann  of  the  chair  as  he  swung  round  to  face  her. 

"i"  Jon't  well  remember.     I  may  have  said  you  liked  him,  or 
that  he  l\kki<!i  yoa.     It  waa  aucVi  ^  comittftw^^:^  \«^^  ^^oajui^  I 
'rgetit:' 

'And  was  that  all  thai  paaaeflL  ou^iJaft  «^:iiwX.V 
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"I  tihiok  rd  better  send  for  the  doctor,"  said  she,  and  left 
the  room  before  he  could  stop  her,  though  that  such  was  his 
intention  was  evident  from  the  way  he  arose  from  his  chair  with 
a  sudden  spring. 

"  You  shall  hear  more  of  this,  madam — by  Heaven  you  shall !" 
muttered  he,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  rapid  steps.  ^^  Who's 
that?  come  in,''  cried  he^  as  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  '*0h» 
Balfour  !  is  it  you  1  '* 

"  Yes ;  what  the  deuce  is  going  on  up-stairs  ]  Lady  Trafford 
appears  to  have  gone  mad." 

"  Indeed  !  how  unpleasant !  " 

"Very  unpleasant  for  your  wife,  I  take  it.  She  has  been 
saying  all  sorts  of  unmannerly  things  to  her  this  last  hour — 
things  that,  if  she  weren't  out  of  her  reason,  she  ought  to  bo 
thrown  out  of  the  window  for." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  do  so  1 " 

"  It  was  a  liberty  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  in  another  man's 
house." 

"  Lord  love  you,  I'd  have  thought  nothing  of  it !  I'm  the 
best-uatured  fellow  breathing.     What  was  it  she  said  ? " 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  repeat  them." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  they  reflect  on  me.  My  dear  young  friend,  when 
you  live  to  my  age  you  will  learn  that  anything  can  be  said  to 
anybody,  provid^  it  only  be  done  by  *  the  third  party/  What- 
ever the  law  rejects  as  evidence,  assumes  in  social  life  the  value 
of  friendly  admonition.  Go  on  and  tell  me  who  it  is  is  in  love 
^th  my  wife." 

Cool  as  Mr  Cholmondely  Balfour  was^  the  tone  of  this  demand 
staggered  him. 

•*  Art  thou  the  man,  Balfour  1 "  said  Sewell  at  last,  staring  at 
him  with  a  mock  frown. 

"  No,  by  Jove  !  I  never  presumed  that  far." 

"  It's  the  sick  fellow,  then,  is  the  culprit  1 " 

"  So  his  mother  opines.     She  is  an  awful  woman !     I  was 
sitting  with  your  wife  in  the  small   drawing-room  when  she 
burst  into  the  room  and  cried  out,  *  Mrs  Sewell,  is  your  naiuo 
Lucy  1  for,  if  so,  my  son  has  been  rambling  on  about  you  this 
last  hour  in  a  wonderful  way  :  he  has  told  me  about  fifty  times 
that  he  wants  to  see  you  before  he  dies;  and  now  that  the 
doctor  says  he  is  out  of  danger  he  never  ceases  talking  of  d^vv^. 
I  sappose  you  have  no  objection  to  the  interview  V  BiX>V*&^^^^^l 
fe^mejroa  were  constantly  in  his  room  before  TKy  exrvNeiJ  ^^ 
^  ''Maw  did  my  wife  take  tbis  ? — ^what  did  die  wq  V^  «fi«-^^ 
MnmH  wiA  an  easy  smile  aa  he  spoke. 
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''  She  Raid  something  about  agitation  or  anxiety  Berving  to 
ezcnse  conduct  i/irhich  otherwise  would  be  unpardonable ;  and  sho 
asked  me  to  send  her  maid  to  her — as  I  think,  to  get  me  away.'^ 

"  Of  course  you  rang  the  bell  and  sat  down  again." 

'*  No  :  she  gave  me  a  look  that  said,  I  don't  want  yon  here^ 
and  I  went ;  but  the  storm  broke  out  again  as  I  closed  the  door, 
and  I  heard  Lady  Trafford^s  yoice  raised  to  a  scream  aa  I  came 
down-stairs." 

'<  It  all  shows  what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again/'  said 
Sewell,  slowly,  "  that  whenever  a  man  has  a  grudge  or  a  griev- 
ance against  a  woman,  he  ought  always  to  get  another  woman 
to  torture  her.  I'll  lay  you  fifty  pounds  Lady  Trafford  cut 
deeper  into  my  wife's  fiesh  by  her  two  or  three  impertinences 
than  if  I  had  stormed  myself  into  an  apoplexy." 

"  And  don't  you  mean  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house  t " 

"Turn  whom  outi" 

"  Lady  Trafford,  of  course." 

"  It's  not  so  easily  done,  I  suspect  Til  take  to  the  long-boat 
myself  one  of  these  days,  and  leave  her  in  command  of  the  ship." 

*^  1  tell  you  she's  a  dangerous,  a  very  dangerous  woman ;  she 
has  been  ransacking  her  son's  desk,  and  has  come  upon  all  sorts 
of  ugly  memoranda — sums  lost  at  play,  and  reminders  to  meet 
bills,  and  suchlike." 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  very  unlucky  of  late,"  said  Sewell,  coldly. 

"  And  there  was  something  like  a  will,  too ;  at  least  there 
was  a  packet  of  trinkets  tied  up  in  a  paper,  which  purported  to 
be  a  will,  but  only  bore  the  name  Lucy." 

"  How  delicate  !  there's  something  touching  in  that,  Balfour ; 
isn't  there  ?"  said  Sewell,  with  a  grin.  "How  wonderfully  you 
seem  to  have  got  up  the  case.  You  know  the  whole  story. 
How  did  you  manage  it  1 " 

"  My  fellow  Paxley  had  it  from  Lady  Trafford's  maid.  She 
told  him  that  her  mistress  was  determined  to  show  all  her  son's 
papers  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  blow  you  sky  high." 

"  That's  awkward,  certainly,"  said  Sewell,  in  deep  thought 
"  It  would  be  a  devil  of  a  conflagration  if  two  such  combustibles 
came  together.     I'd  rather  she'd  fight  it  out  with  my  mother." 

"  Have  you  sent  in  your  papers  to  the  Horse  Guards  I" 

"  Yes ;  it's  all  finished.  I  am  gazetted  ont^  or  I  shall  be  on 
Tuesday." 

'Tm  sorry  for  it  Not  that  it  signifies  much  as  to  this 
ri^gistrarship.  We  never  intended  to  rdinquish  our  riflht  to  it; 
W0  mean  to  throw  the  case  mlo  Cbuftsfft^^end  iro  bati  one 
nre  Already  to  submit  to  tnai  sitW!* 


[ 
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''  Who  are  tee  that  are  going  to  do  all  this  1^ 

"  The  Crown,"  said  Balfour,  haughtily. 

"  Ego  et  rex  mens;  that's  the  style,  is  it  ?    Come  now,  Balfy,  . 
if  you're  for  a  bet^  TU  back  my  horse^  the  Chief  Baron,  against 
the  field.     Give  me  sporting  odds,  for  he's  aged,  and  must  run 
in  bandages  besides.'' 

"That  woman's  coming  here  at  this  moment  was  most  un- 
lucky." 

"  Of  course  it  was ;  it  wouldn't  be  my  lot  if  it  were  anjrthing 
else.  I  say,"  cried  he,  starting  up,  and  approaching  the  window, 
"what's  up  nowl" 

*^  She's  going  at  last,  I  really  belieye." 

The  sound  of  many  and  heavy  footsteps  was  now  heard  de^ 
scending  the  stair  slowly,  and  immediately  after  two  men  issued 
from  the  door,  carrying  young  Trafford  on  a  chair ;  his  arms  hung 
listlessly  at  his  side,  and  his  head  was  supported  by  his  servant 

"  I  wonder  whose  doing  is  this  1  has  the  doctor  given  his 
concurrence  to  it  ?  how  are  they  to  get  him  into  the  coach  1  and 
what  are  they  to  do  with  him  when  he  is  there  1 "  Such  was 
the  running  commentary  Balfour  kept  up  all  the  time  they  were 
engaged  in  depositing  the  sick  man  in  the  carriage.  Again  a 
long  pause  of  inaction  ensued,  and  at  last  a  tap  came  to  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  a  servant  inquired  for  Mr  Balfour. 

"  There  !  "  cried  Sewell,  "  it's  your  turn  now.  I  only  hope 
she'll  insist  on  your  accompanying  her  to  town." 

Balfour  hurried  out,  and  was  seen  soon  afterwards  escorting 
Lady  Trafford  to  the  carriage.  Whether  it  was  that  slie  was 
not  yet  decided  as  to  her  departure,  or  that  slie  had  so  many 
injunctions  to  give  before  going,  the  eventful  moment  was  long 
delayed.  She  twice  tried  the  seat  in  the  carriage,  once  with 
cushions  and  then  without.  She  next  made  Balfour  try 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  have  a  sort  of  inclined  plane 
to  lie  upon.  At  length  she  seemed  overcome  with  her  exer- 
tions, sent  for  a  chair,  and  had  a  glass  of  water  given  her,  to 
which  her  maid  added  certain  drops  from  a  phial. 

"You  will  tell  Colonel  Sewell  aU  I  have  said,  Mr  Balfour," 
said  she,  aloud,  as  she  prepared  to  enter  the  carriage.  "  It 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  had  he  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  saying  it  to  himself,  but  his  peculiar  notions  on 
the  duties  of  a  host  have  prevented  this.  As  to  Mrs  Sewell,  I 
hope  and  believe  I  have  sufficiently  explained  myself.  She  at 
least  knows  my  sentiments  as  to  what  goes  on  in  this  house* 
Of  coune^  air,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  you,  'M.en  ol  '^•^asox^  «sk& 
noH^ptoKam  to  be  overburdened  with  scrapUa— \<da&\i  ^l  liS^  mS 


xiiij)  was  addressed  to  her  son,  "w 
to  protest  against  the  sentiments  he 
"  It  may  suit  Mr  Balfour's  habits,  or  hii 
"with  these  I  have  notliing  to  do.    The  I 
possibly  think  his  heir  could  keep  bett 
I  have  no  concern ;  though  when  the 
cussed  before  me — as  it  one  day  will,  I 
hold  myself  free  to  state  my  opinion.     ( 
perhaps,  do  me  the  favour  to  call  at  the 
till  Saturday  there ;  I  have  resolved  no 
see  the  Viceroy;  and  also  have  a  meeti 
forget  his  name,  Lam — Lem — what  is 
something,  and  easily  found.'' 

A  few  very  energetic  words,  uttered  so 
to  all  but  Bdfour  himself,  closed  this  add 

"  On  my  word  of  honour — on  my  sac 
Mr  Balfour,"  said  she  aloud,  as  she  placec 
**  Caroline  saw  it — saw  it  with  her  own  < 
I  have  said ;  don't  drop  that  envelope ;  be 
me."  And  she  was  gone. 
I  "  Give  me  &ye  minutes  to  recover  mysel 

I .  entered  Sewell's  room,  and  threw  himsel 

V  *  breather'  as  that  I  have  not  had  for  mai 

^I  beard  a  good  deal  of  it,"  said  S 
screams,  particularly  when  »>»'»  ^ 

oil     *!--*        ' 
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for  nothing  against  her ;  for  though  she  hits  wide,  she  can  stand 
a  deal  of  punishment  without  feeling  it." 

"She'll  do  you  mischief  there." 

"  She  might,"  said  he,  more  thoughtfully.  "  I  think  I'll  set 
my  mother  at  her ;  not  that  she'll  have  a  chance,  but  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.     What's  the  letter  in  your  hand  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  commission  she  gave  me.  I  was  to  distribute  this 
amongst  your  household,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  bank-note. 
"  Twenty  pounds  !  you  have  no  objection  to  it,  have  you '? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  of  course  you  never  hinted  such 
a  thing  to  me ;"  and  with  this  he  arose  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTEB   XXXVII. 

A  STOBMT  MOMENT. 

Within  a  week  after  the  first  letter  came  a  second  from  Cagli- 
ari.  It  was  but  half-a-dozen  lines  from  Tom  himself.  "  They 
are  sending  me  off  to  a  place  called  Maddalena,  dearest  Lucy, 
for  change  of  air.  The  priest  has  given  me  his  house,  and  I  am 
to  be  Robinson  Crusoe  there,  with  an  old  hag  for  Friday — how 
I  wish  for  you  !  Sir  Brook  can  only  come  over  to  me  occasion- 
ally. Look  out  for  three  rocks — they  call  them  islands— off 
the  N.K  of  Sardinia ;  one  of  them  is  mine. — Ever  your  own, 
Tom  L." 

Lucy  hastened  down  with  this  letter  in  her  hand  to  her  grand- 
father's room,  but  met  Mr  Haire  on  the  stairs,  who  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  Don't  go  in  just  yet,  my  dear ;  he  is  out  of  sorts 
this  morning ;  L^y  Lendrick  has  been  here,  and  a  number  of 
unpleasant  letters  have  arrived,  and  it  is  better  not  to  disturb 
him  further." 

"Will  you  take  this  note,"  said  she,  "and  give  it  to  him  at 
any  fitting  moment  1  I  want  to  know  what  I  shall  reply — I 
mean,  Vd  like  to  hear  if  grandpapa  has  any  kind  message  to 
send  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Leave  it  with  me.  Til  take  charge  of  it,  and  come  up  to 
tell  yon  when  you  can  see  the  Judge."  Thus  saying,  he  passed 
on,  and  entered  the  room  where  the  Chief  Baron  was  sitting. 
The  dutains  were  closely  drawn,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  the 
ahuttemwere  dosed— so  sensitive  to  light  waa  t\i^  oXdi  t&asi*^ 
'4b  pegioi$  of  excrement.    He  lay  back  in  a  djbe^  diisax< 
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ejes  closed,  his  face  slightly  flushed,  breathing  heavily,  and  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  twitching  slightly  at  moments ;  the  other 
T^as  held  by  Beattic,  as  ho  counted  the  pulse.  '*  Dip  that  hand- 
kerchief in  the  cold  lotion,  and  lay  it  over  his  forehead,"  whis- 
pered Beattie  to  Flaire. 

"  Speak  out,  sir ;  that  muttering  jars  on  my  nerves,  and  irri- 
tates me,"  said  the  Judge,  in  a  slow  firm  tone. 

"  Come,"  said  Bcattie,  cheerfully,  "you  are  better  now;  the 
weakness  has  passed  off." 

"  There  is  no  weakness  in  the  case,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
sitting  bold  upright  in  the  chair,  as  he  grasped  and  supported 
himself  by  the  arms.  ^'  It  is  the  ignoble  feature  of  your  art  to 
be  materialist.  You  can  see  notliing  in  humanity  but  a  nervous 
cord  and  a  circulation." 

"  The  doctor's  ministry  goes  no  further,"  said  Beattie,  gently. 

"  Your  art  is  then  but  left-handed,  sir.     Where's  Hairel". 

"  Here,  at  your  side,"  replied  Haire. 

"  I  must  finish  my  story,  Haire.  Where  was  it  that  I  left 
ofFI  Yes;  to  bo  sure — I  remember  now.  This  boy  of  Sewell's 
— Reginald  Victor  Sewell — ^was  with  my  permission  to  take 
the  name  of  Lcndrick,  and  be  called  Reginald  Victor  Sewell 
Lendrick." 

"And  become  the  head  of  your  house  V 

"  The  head  of  my  house,  and  my  heir.  She  did  not  say  bOj 
but  she  could  not  mean  anything  short  of  it" 

"What  has  your  son  done  to  deserve  thisf  asked  Haire, 
bluntly. 

"  My  son's  rights,  sir,  extend  but  to  the  modest  fortune  I  in- 
herited from  my  father.  Whatever  other  property  I  possess  baa 
been  acquired  by  my  own  ability  and  labour,  and  is  mine  to  dia- 
pose  of." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  other  rights  as  well  as  those  of  the 
statute-book  ? " 

"  Listen  to  this,  Bcattio,"  cried  the  old  Judge,  with  a  sparkle 
of  the  eye — *'  listen  to  this  dialectician,  who  discourses  to  me  on 
tlie  import  of  a  word.  It  is  not  generous,  I  must  say,  to  come 
down  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  bright,  unburdened  faculties 
upon  a  poor,  weak,  and  suffering  object  like  myself.  You  might 
liavo  wiiited,  ilaire,  till  I  had  at  least  the  semblance  of  power  to 
resist  you. " 

'^  Whiit  answer  did  you  glve\vw^"  ^V»i  Haite,  bluntly. 
_^  **I  said — what  it  is  aVwaya  «ai«i  \»  «k5— ^\a  'wX  ivzraneO 
V  JBeattie  %  this  is  tlie  grandi  iptvaci^e^  A  1««  ««^  «rf 
*"cine  is  very  little  clro  tbaa  *  Vi»  ^?ft»^ais^  *  -waaBa^; 
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told  her,"  continued  he,  ^  I  would  think  of  it — that  I  would  see 
the  child.  *  He  is  here/  said  she,  rising  and  leaving  the  room, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the 
hand — a  very  noble-looking  child,  I  will  say,  with  a  lofty  head 
and  a  bold  brow.  He  met  me  as  might  a  prince,  and  gave  his 
hand  as  though  it  were  an  honour  he  bestowed.  What  a  con- 
scious power  there  is  in  youth  1  Ay,  sirs,  that  is  the  real  source 
of  all  the  much-boasted  vigour  and  high-heartedncss.  Beattie 
will  tell  us  some  story  of  arterial  action  or  nervous  expansion ; 
but  the  mystery  lies  deeper.  The  conscious  force  of  a  future 
development  imparts  a  vigour  that  all  the  triumphs  of  after  life 
pale  before." 

"  *  Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum/  "  said  Haire — "  I'd  not  provide 
for  people  out  of  my  own  family." 

'*  It  is  a  very  neat  though  literal  translation,  sir,  and,  like  all 
that  comes  from  you,  pointed  and  forcible." 

"  I'd  rather  be  fair  and  honest  than  either,"  said  Haire,  bluntly. 

**  1  appeal  to  you,  Beattie,  and  I  ask  if  I  have  deserved  this ; " 
and  the  old  Judge  spoke  with  an  air  of  such  apparent  sincerity 
08  actually  to  impose  upon  the  Doctor.  **  The  sarcasms  of  this 
man  push  my  regard  for  him  to  the  last  iutrenchment." 

*'  Haire  never  meant  it ;  he  never  intended  to  reflect  upon 
yon,"  said  Beattie,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  He  knows  well  enough  that  I  did  not,"  said  Haire,  half 
sulky  ;  for  he  thought  the  Chief  was  pushing  his  raillery  too  far. 

*'  I'm  satisfied,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  sigh.  *^  1  suppose  he 
can't  help  it.  There  are  fencers  who  never  believe  they  have 
toQched  you  till  they  see  the  blood.  Be  it  so ;  and  now  to  go 
back.  She  went  away  and  left  the  child  i^-ith  me,  promising  to 
take  him  up  after  paying  a  visit  she  had  to  make  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  little  fellow's  company. 
He  was  most  agreeable,  and,  unlike  Haire,  he  never  made  me 
his  butt.  Well,  I  have  done ;  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  head. 
I  was  actually  sorry  when  she  came  to  fetch  him,  and  I  believe 
I  said  so.     What  does  that  grunt  mean,  Haire  1 " 

**  I  did  not  speak." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  you  uttered  what  implied  an  ironical  assent — 
a  nisi  jprius  trick — ^like  the  leer  I  have  seen  you  bestow  upon 
the  jury-box.  How  hard  it  is  for  the  cunning  man  to  divest 
himself  of  the  subtlety  of  his  calling  I " 

"  I  want  to  hear  how  it  all  ended,"  muttered  ^«ax^. 

^'Toa  sAslJ  hear,  bit,  if  you   will  vouchsai^  m^   ^  \^^^ 
miieoea,     Wbea  men  are  in  the  full  vigour  ol  t\i«a  lwsdi3aM^% 
r  afcwW  be  tolerant  to  those  footsore  and  ^eai^  \a:w^J^w«> 


jiu  iiaa  come  ^vith  a  secret  and  confkl 
Viceroy,  and  really  seemed  distressed  ; 
a  child  of  six   years  old,  so  inysterioi 
He  made  a  very  long  story  of  it — full 
stance  was  this  :  The  Crown  had  been 
right  of  appointment  to  the  registrars! 
for  a  jury;  but — mark  the  *but' — in  c< 
name  and  great  services,  and  in  defere 
supposed  to  feel  from  an  open  collisior 
they  were  still  willing  for  an  accommo 
sent  to  ratify  any  appointment  I  should 
of  the  gentleman  I  had  already  named— 
"  Self-control  is  not  exactly  the  qualit 
?  give  me  most  credit     Haire,  there,  will 

■■;  ungovernable  temper,  and  who  never  e 

^  passion;  but  I  would  hope  there  is  somei 

p  I  became  a  perfect  dove  in  gentleness, 

n  the  reasons  which  compelled  his  Excelle 

son's  exclusion  from  office  a  condition.     ' 
state  them,'  was  the  cool  reply.     *  The^ 
course  delicate  T  asked  I,  in  a  tone  of  sul 
,^  a  half  assent  in  silence.     I  concurred— 

<r-.  point     I  went  even  further.     I  hinted 

^ '  the  courteous  reserve  by  which  his  Exc 

spare  me  such  nain  oo  «-  - 


.) 


I 
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towards  him  a  pen  and  paper ;  and  so  overjoyed  was  ho  with 
his  victorious  negotiation,  that  he  wrote,  word  for  word,  as  I 
dictated.  When  I  came  to  the  name  Sewell,  I  added, '  To  whose 
nomination  his  Excellency  demurs,  on  grounds  of  character  and 
conduct  sufficient  in  his  Excellency's  estimation  to  warrant  such 
exclusion ;  but  which,  out  of  deference  to  the  Chief  Baron's 
feelings,  are  not  set  forth  in  this  negotiation.'  *  Is  this  neces- 
sary 1 '  asked  he,  as  he  finished  writing.  *  It  is,*  was  my  reply; 
*put  your  name  at  foot,  and  the  date,'  and  he  did  so. 

'*  I  now  read  over  the  whole  aloud  ;  he  winced  at  the  con- 
cluding lines,  and  said,  *  I  had  rather,  with  your  permission, 
^ase  these  last  words;  for  though  I  know  the  whole  story, 
and  believe  it  too,  there's  no  occasion  for  entering  upon  it 
here.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  I  folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket. 
'  Now,  sir,'  said  I,  *  let  me  hear  the  story  you  speak  of.'  *  I 
cannot.  I  told  you  before  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  repeat  it.'  I 
insisted,  and  he  refused.  There  was  a  positive  altercation  be- 
tween us,  and  he  raised  his  voice  in  anger,  and  denianded  back 
from  me  the  paper,  which  he  said  I  had  tricked  him  into  writ- 
ing. I  will  not  say  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  but  he  sprang 
from  his  chair  and  came  towards  me  with  such  an  air  of 
menace,  that  the  boy,  who  was  playing  in  the  corner,  rushed  at 
him,  and  struck  him  with  his  drumstick,  saying,  *  You  shan't 
beat  grandpapa  ! '  I  believe  I  rang  the  bell ;  yes,  I  rang  the 
bell  sharply.  The  child  was  crying  when  they  came.  I  was 
confused  and  flurried,     Balfour  was  gone." 

**  And  the  paper  ?"  asked  Haire. 

"  The  paper  is  here,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  breast-pocket. 
"The  country  shall  ring  with  it,  or  such  submission  shall  I 
exact  as  will  bring  that  Viceroy  and  his  minions  to  my  feet  in 
abject  contrition.  Were  you  to  ask  me  now,  I  know  not  what 
terms  I  would  accept  of." 

"  I  would  rather  you  said  no  more  at  present,"  said  Beattie. 
**  You  need  rest  and  quietness." 

"I  need  reparation  and  satisfaction,  sir;  that  is  what  I  need." 

"  Of  course — of  course  ;  but  you  must  be  strong  and  well  to 
enforce  it,"  said  Beattie. 

"I  told  Lady  Lendrick  to  leave  the  child  with  me.  She 
said  ahe  would  bring  him  back  to-morrow.  I  like  the  boy. 
What  does  my  pulse  saj^  Beattie  ? " 

**It3ttyB  that  all  this  taJking  and  agitation  at^  \xi^\mssv3&  V^ 
-m-'-^Asifou  mast  be  left  aJone.^ 
ll#  akimaa  sighed  faintly,  but  did  not  speaV. 
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*'  Haire  and  I  will  take  a  turn  in  tiie  garden,  and  be  within 
call  if  you  "want  us,"  said  Beattie. 

"  Wait  a  moment — what  was  it  I  had  to  say  f  You  are  too 
abrupt,  Beattie  :  you  snap  the  cords  of  thought  by  such  rough 
handling,  and  we  old  men  lose  our  dexterous  knack  of  catching 
tlie  loose  ends,  as  we  once  did.  There,  there — leave  me  now ; 
the  skein  is  all  tangled  in  hopeless  confusion."  He  waved  lus 
liand  in  farewell,  and  they  left  him. 


CHAPTEK    XXXVIII. 

A  lady's  letter, 

"  Lucy  asked  me  to  show  him  this  note  from  her  brother,"  said 
Haire,  as  he  strolled  with  Beattie  down  the  lawn.  *'  It  was  n« 
time  to  do  so.     Look  over  it  and  say  what  you  advise." 

"  The  boy  wants  a  nurse,  not  a  doctor,"  said  Beattie.  "A 
little  care  and  generous  diet  would  soon  bring  him  round ;  but 
they  are  a  strange  race  these  Lendricka  They  have  all  the 
stern  qualities  that  brave  danger,  and  they  are  terribly  sensitive 
to  some  small  wound  to  their  self-love.  Let  that  young  fellow, 
for  instance,  only  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  forgotten  or  an  out- 
cast, and  he'll  droop  at  once.  A  few  kind  words,  and  a  voice 
he  loved,  jww,  will  do  more  than  all  my  art  could  replace  a 
little  later." 

^*  You  mean  that  we  ought  to  have  him  back  here  ? "  asked 
Haire,  bluntly. 

*^  1  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  where  he  can  be  carefully  and 
kindly  treated." 

"  I'll  tell  the  Chief  you  think  so.  I'll  say  that  you  dropped 
the  remark  to  myself,  of  course — never  meaning  to  dictate  any- 
thing to  hitnJ^ 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  doubt. 

"  I  know  him  weU,  better  perhaps  than  any  one,  and  I. know 
there's  no  more  generous  man  breathing  ;  but  he  must  not  he 
coerced — he  must  not  be  even  influenced,  where  the  question  be 
one  for  a  decision.     As  he  said  to  me  one  day — *  1  "want  the     ! 
evidence,  sir.     I  don't  waul  'jox^  v^diV^  ^* " 
''  T&ere's  the  evidence,  tticu,'*  TO!i^S«aMC«r— ^^  ^OaaSu  TkKfim^^iHk 
its  ivarering  letters,  weak  asA  AmwiXawi.  ^Ji5j»  'fcEDM*  "^ 
^mced  them— show  Mm  t\iat.    ^kj,  \l lo^Xfi^a. Vka^^  i»^t 
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and  thought  the  lad's  case  critical  If,  after  that,  he  wishes  to 
talk  to  me  on  the  subject,  I'm  ready  to  state  my  opinion.  If  the 
boy  be  like  his  father,  a  few  tender  words  and  a  little  show  of  in- 
terest for  him  will  be  worth  all  the  tonics  that  ever  were  brewed.** 

"  It's  the  grandfather's  nature  too  ;  but  the  world  has  never 
known  it — probably  never  will  know  it,"  said  Haire. 

"  In  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Beattie,  dryly. 

"  He  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  weakness  when  people  discover 
any  act  of  generosity  or  any  trait  of  kindliness  about  him  ;  and 
do  you  know,"  added  he,  confidentially,  ''  I  have  often  thought 
that  what  the  world  regarded  as  irritability  and  sharpness  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  shyness— just  shyness." 

**  I  certainly  never  suspected  that  he  was  the  victim  of  that 
quality." 

*^  No,  I  imagine  not.  A  man  must  know  him  as  I  do  to 
understand  it  I  remember  one  day,  long,  long  ago,  I  went  so 
far  as  to  throw  out  a  half  hint  that  I  thought  he  laboured 
under  this  defect :  he  only  smiled  and  said,  '  You  suspect  me 
of  diffidence.  I  am  diffident — no  man  more  so,  sir ;  but  it  is 
of  the  good  or  great  qualities  in  other  men.'  Wasn't  that  a 
strange  reply  1    I  never  very  clearly  understood  it — do  you  1 " 

'^  I  suspect  I  do ;  but  here  comes  a  message  to  us." 

Haire  spoke  a  word  with  the  servant,  and  then,  turning  to 
Beattie,  said — '^  He  wants  to  see  me.  I'll  just  step  in,  and  be 
back  in  a  moment." 

Beattie  promised  not  to  leave  till  he  returned,  and  strolled 
along  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook  which  meandered  tastefully 
through  the  greensward.  He  had  fallen  into  a  reverie — a 
curious  inquiry  within  himself  whether  it  were  a  boon  or  an 
evil  for  a  man  to  have  acquired  that  sort  of  influence  over 
another  mind  which  makes  his  every  act  and  word  seem  praise- 
worthy and  excellent.  "  I  wonder  is  the  Chief  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  this  indiscriminating  attachment  1  Does  it  sug- 
gest a  standard  to  attain  to?  or  does  it  merely  minister  to 
self-love  and  conceit  1  Wliich  is  it  1  which  is  it  1 "  cried  he 
aloud,  as  he  stood  and  gazed  on  the  rippling  rivulet  beside  him. 

"  ^lall  I  tell  you  1 "  said  a  low,  sweet  voice ;  and  Lucy  Len- 
drick  slipped  her  arm  within  his  as  she  spoke — "  shall  I  tell 
you,  Doctor  1"  I    . 

**  Do,  by  all  means." 

"A  littie  of  hptb,  I  opine.    Mind,"  said  di^,\a.\3L^cia%^**y 
Jjisre  not  the  vaguest  notion  ot  what  you  "weie  \Mi\a5i'^\LN20b 
nmr  mind,  but  Bomebow  I  suspect  unmixed  apod  ox  «tJl^ 
r^»*^MDd  I  take  my  Btmd  on  9LQom^xGa^s^    hsskX^i^ 


• 


i « 


;■! 


*i 


1 


..,.^,  jjucv — we  really  n. 
''  Po  yoii  mean  liero,  in  this  house, 
"  Jl'To,  in  this  house.      Come,  don't 
I  sec   the   necessity  for  it  on  ground 
Lady  Lendrick  is  surrounding  your  gra 
and  I  want  Tom  back  here  just  that  th 
ft  thorough  Lendrick  he  is.     If  your  gn 
stuff  that's  in  him,  he'd  be  prouder  of  h 


successes." 


"No,  no,  no, — a  thousand  times  r 
never  do — ^believe  me,  it  would  never 
which  a  girl  may  submit  to  in  quiet 
man  would  require  subserviency.  The 
here  on  Saturday,  and  who  is  to  say  what 

*'  She  wrote  to  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
cance  in  his  voice. 

'^  Tes,  a  strange  sort  of  note  too,  I  aini 
it  to  you, — I'd  so  like  to  hear  what  you 
the  writer." 

'^  She  told  jne  she  would  write,"  said  \ 
marked  meaning  in  his  manner. 

'^  Ton  shall  see  it,"  said  she,  resolutely 
drew  forth  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  hi 
seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  sudden 
mind,  she  merely  murmured,  *'  Bead  i> 
think  of  1-f  " 
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as  can  impair  my  self-esteem  and  my  comfort.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  agreeable  to  me  to  have  known  what  you  may 
have  heard  of  me— of  us — as  it  is  not  impossible  I  might  have 
felt  the  necessity  to  add  sometiiing — to  correct  something — per- 
haps to  deny  something.  I  am  now  in  the  dark,  and  pniy  for- 
give me  if  I  stumble  rudely  against  you,  where  I  only  meant  to 
salute  you  courteously. 

"  You  at  least  know  the  great  disaster  which  befell  here.  Dr 
Beattie  has  told  you  the  story — what  more  he  may  have  said  I 
cannot  guess.  If  I  were  to  wait  for  our  meeting,  I  should  not 
have  to  ask  you.  I  should  read  it  in  your  face,  and  hoar  it  in 
every  accent  of  your  voice  ;  but  I  write  these  few  lines  that  you 
may  know  me  at  once  in  all  frankness  and  openness,  and  know 
that  if  you  be  iimocent  of  my  secret,  /,  at  least,  have  [lours  in 
my  keeping.  Yes,  Lucy,  I  know  all ;  and  when  I  say  all,  I 
mean  far  more  than  you  yourself  know. 

"  If  I  were  treacherous,  I  would  not  make  this  avowal  to  you. 
I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  advantage  I  possessed,  and  cm- 
ploy  it  to  my  benefit.  Perhaps  with  any  other  woman  than 
yourself  I  should  play  this  part, — with  you  I  neither  can  nor 
will.  I  wiU  declare  to  you  frankly  and  at  once,  you  have  lost 
the  game  and  I  have  won  it.  That  I  say  this  thus  briefly,  is 
because  in  amplifying  I  should  seem  to  be  attempting  to  ex- 
plain what  there  is  no  explaining.  That  I  say  it  in  no  triumph, 
my  own  conscious  inferiority  to  you  is  the  best  guarantee.  I 
never  would  have  dreamed  of  a  rivalry  had  I  been  a  girl.  It  is 
because  I  cannot  claim  the  prize  I  have  won  it.  It  is  because 
my  victory  is  my  misery  I  have  gained  it.  I  think  I  know 
your  nature  well  enough  to  know  that  you  will  bear  me  no  ill- 
wilL  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  I  shall  have  your  compas- 
sion and  your  sympathy.  I  need  them  more,  far  more,  than 
you  know  of.  I  could  tell  you  that  had  matters  fallen  out 
differently  it  would  not  have  been  to  yonr  advantage,  for  there 
were  obstacles — ^family  obstacles  —  perfectly  insurmountable. 
This  is  no  pretence :  on  my  honour  I  pledge  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  So  long  as  I  believed  they  might  be  overcome,  I 
was  in  your  interest,  Lucy,  You  will  not  believe  me,  will  you, 
if  I  swear  it  %     Will  you  if  I  declare  it  on  my  knees  before  you  % 

"  If  I  have  not  waited  till  we  met  to  say  these  things,  it  is 

that  we  may  meet  with  open  hearts,  in  sorrow,  but  in  sincerity. 

When  I  have  told  you  everything,  you  will  see  t\ioA. \\v^n^  \i^X» 

heen  to  blame.     There  may  be  much  to  giieve  on^T)\ax\>  \>dl<^x^ 

&  natidng  to  reprehend — anywhere.     And  no^,  \lovi  S&  ^'Q* 

faUm  to  bet  itia  for  you  to  decide.     I  liavo  tio\.^wwkv%^T*« 


xviii  »>uiimiio  iiL'ciri/  will  paruoii  me  tnis  c 

"  She  is  a  very  dangerous  woman  in  o 

certain  position  in  the  world,  from  which 

open  a  fire  of  slander  on  any  one.     She 

She  has  ahready  threatened,  and  she  is  c 

I.  threatening.     She  says  she  will  see  Sir  Wi 

^;  not  be  able  to  do ;  but  she  can  write  to  hi 

f ;  than  I  do  what  might  ensue  from  two  bw 

for  myself  I  cannot  think  of  it 

;'  ''  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  dea 

meant  to  have  written  five  or  six  lines,     ] 

read  it  over ;  were  I  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  I 

Perhaps  you  will  not  thank  me  for  my  cai 

will  laugh  at  all  my  scrupulous  honesty.     ] 

..  that  you  never  will — ^I  mean,  employ  mj 

J  myselt 

^  Who  knows  if  I  have  not  given  to  thii 
ance  which  you  will  only  smile  atl    The 
that  they  never  are  aware  if  they  be  robb 
these,  Lucy)  and,  if  so,  will  you  forgive 
herself  your  ever4oving  sister, 

''  I  have  told  Dr  Beattie  I  would  write  1 
if  he  knew  that  I  might,  or  that  I  ought — i 
see  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ouftnt  to  i 
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}ee  yon  at  the  door  when  we  drive  up,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  sign 
[  am  forgiven." 

Beattie  folded  the  letter  slowly,  and  handed  it  to  Lucy  with- 
}nt  a  word.  ^'Tell  me,"  said  he,  after  they  had  walked  on 
several  seconds  in  silence — *'  tell  me,  do  you  mean  to  be  at  the 
loor  as  she  arrives  1" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  she,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

''She  has  a  humble  estimate  of  doctors;  but  there  is  one 
touch  of  nature  she  must  not  deny  them — they  are  very  sensi- 
tive about  contagion.  Now,  Lucy,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
jTOU  were  not  to  be  the  intimate  associate  of  this  woman." 

"  So  do  I,  Doctor  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  helped  1 " 

He  walked  along  silent  and  in  deep  thought. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you.  Doctor,  how  it  can  be  managed,  but  only 
by  your  help  and  assistance  ?    I  must  leave  this.'' 

"  Leave  the  Priory  !  but  for  where  1 " 

"  I  shall  go  and  nurse  Tom :  he  needs  me,  Doctor,  and  I 
3elieve  I  need  him  ;  that  is,  I  yearn  after  that  old  companion- 

jhip  which  made  all  my  life  till  I  came  here Come  now, 

ion't  oppose  this  plan ;  it  is  only  by  your  hearty  aid  it  can  ever 
3e  carried  out.  When  you  have  told  grandpapa  that  the  thought 
ys  a  good  one,  the  battle  will  be  more  than  half  won.  You  see 
yourself  I  ought  not  to  be  here." 

"  Certainly  not  here  with  Mrs  Sewell ;  but  there  comes  the 
jrave  difficulty  of  how  you  are  to  be  lodged  and  cared  for  in  that 
wdld  country  where  your  brother  lives  V* 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  never  known  pampering  till  I  came 
bere.  Our  life  at  home — and  was  it  not  happy  ! — was  of  the 
eery  simplest.  To  go  back  again  to  the  same  humble  ways  will 
be  like  a  renewal  of  the  happy  past ;  and  then  Tom  and  I  suit 
sach  other  so  well — our  very  caprices  are  kindred.  Do  say  you 
like  this  notion,  and  tell  me  you  will  forward  it." 

"  The  very  journey  is  an  immense  difficulty." 

"  Not  a  bit.  Doctor ;  I  have  planned  it  all.  From  this  to 
Marseilles  is  easy  enough— only  forty  hours;  once  there,  I 
either  go  direct  to  Cagliari,  or  catch  the  Sar(Unian  steamer  at 
Gtenoa " 

**  You  talk  of  these  places  as  if  they  were  all  old  acquaint- 
inces ;  but^  my  dear  child,  only  fancy  yourself  alone  in  a 
Foreign  city.    I  don't  speak  ot  the  difficnltiea  oi  a  li^^  \aii\5^^^'^ 

"  Yoa  mJ^ht,  though,  my  dear  DoctoT.     "My  ISx^XkOcL  kcA. 
UlUa,  which  carry  me  on  pleasantly  enoiigja.  mX^i^Racflaft  %Sidi 
imiq,  wiU  e^nme  me  aadly  with  my  *oonmns»oiMMax%:^^ 


>n 


iuiw  Liic  (iiiiit'iiitics  ol   lorcJi^'u  travel  a 
])ro.seiu'o  of  old  Nicholas  ;  but  are  you  s 

''  Perfectly  serious,  and  fully  dctermi: 
mittcd." 

"  When  would  you  go  1 " 
[..  ''At  once  !  I  mean  as  soon  as  possib 

Yf  be  here  on  Saturday.     I  would  leave  on 

*■:.'  mail-train  for  London.     I  would  telegr. 

what  day  he  might  expect  me." 
'  '  "To-day  is  Tuesday  ;  is  it  possible  yo 

"I  would  start  to-night^  Doctor,  if  you 

''  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  merest  chanc 
will  take  it/'  said  Beattie,  musing. 

"  But  you  approve  ?  teU  me  you  appro 

"  There  is  certainly  much  in  the  projec 
bear  to  think  of  your  living  here  with  the 
ence  of  them  is  very  brief,  but  it  has  tai 
could  be  no  worse  companionship  for  } 
things  that  cannot  be  spoken  of  to  the  CI 
arguments  we  should  approach  him.  I  v 
is  with  him,  and  he  is  sure  to  see  that  wl 
from  you.  If  it  should  be  the  difficult 
grandfather  objects  to,  Lucy,  I  will  go  as 
you  myself,  and  see  you  safely  embarke 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  t.wir 


\ 

I  ■ 
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she  could  not  rest  in  one  place,  and  was  forced  to  rise  and  walk 
rapidly  up  and  down.  She  imagined  to  herself  the  interview, 
and  fancied  she  heard  her  grandfather^s  stem  question — whether 
she  were  not  satisfied  with  her  home  1  What  could  he  do  more 
for  her  comfort  or  happiness  than  he  had  done?  Oh,  if  he 
were  to  accuse  her  of  ingratitude,  how  should  she  beiir  it? 
Whatever  irritablility  he  might  display  towards  others,  to  herself 
he  had  always  been  kind,  and  thoughtful,  and  courteous. 

She  really  loved  him,  and  liked  his  companionship,  and  she 
felt  that  if  in  leaving  him  she  should  consign  him  to  solitude 
and  loneliness,  she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  go ;  but  ho 
was  now  to  be  surrounded  with  others,  and  if  they  were  not  al- 
together suited  to  him  by  taste  or  habit,  they  would,  even  for 
their  own  sakes,  try  to  conform  to  his  ways  and  likings. 

Once  more  she  bethought  her  of  the  discussion,  and  how  it 
was  faring.  Had  her  grandfather  suffered  Beattio  to  state  the 
case  fully,  and  soy  all  that  he  might  in  its  favour  ?  or  had  he,  as 
was  sometimes  his  wont,  stopped  him  short  with  a  peremptory 
command  to  desist?  And  then  what  part  had  Haire  taken? 
Uaire,  for  whose  intelligence  the  old  Judge  entertained  the  lowest 
j)033ible  estimate,  had  somehow  an  immense  influence  over  him, 
just  as  instincts  are  seen  too  strong  for  reason.  Some  traces  of 
boyish  intercourse  yet  survived  and  swayed  his  mind  with  his 
consciousne.ss  of  its  power. 

"How  long  it  seems,"  murmured  she.  "Does  this  delay 
augnr  ill  for  success,  or  is  it  that  they  are  talking  over  the 
details  of  the  plan  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  that !  My  poor 
dear  Tom,  how  I  long  to  be  near  you — to  care  for  you — and 
watch  you  !"  and  as  she  said  this,  a  cold  sickness  came  over  her, 
and  she  muttered  aloud — "  What  perfidy  it  all  is  !  as  if  I  was 
not  thinking  of  myself,  and  my  own  sorrows,  while  I  try  to 
believe  I  am  but  thinking  of  my  brother."  And  now  her  tears 
streamed  fast  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  would 
burst.  **It  must  be  an  hour  since  he  left  this,'*  said  she,  look- 
ing  tow^ards  the  house,  where  all  was  still  and  motionless.  "  It 
is  not  possible  that  they  are  yet  deliberating.  Grandpapa  is 
never  long  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Surely  all  has  been  de- 
termined on  before  this,  and  why  does  he  not  come  and  relieve 
me  from  my  miserable  uncertainty? " 

At  last  the  hall  door  opened,  and  Haire  appeared  ;  he  beck- 
oned to  her  with  his  hand  to  come,  and  then  T^-^ik\«ex^  ^^ 
house.    Lucy  knew  not  what  to  think  oi  ttna,  oxiA.  ^^  ^rpqSSl 
.  marceiy  drag  her  steps  along  as  ahe  tried  to  "hfiAteTi  \>^kJt3t.     fc^^ 
^  mOend  the  ball,  Haire  met  her,  and,  taking  \ier\i»Xkii  «ot9B 
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!<liall  rt.'ciill  my  plcd^^e.      You  are  going  ii\ 
The  vouii''  Larl  tiiriiod  lier  tearful  eves 
her  lips  lirnily  closed  to  repress  a  sob,  "wLi 
with  emotion. 

**  Beattie  tells  me  you  are  right,"  cont 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  aroused  energy 
age,  amongst  its  other  infirmities,  fancies 
to  years.  '  Ces  sont  les  droits  de  la  d^r 
foucauld  calls  them.  I  will  not  insist 
Lucy,  this  time.  You  shall  go  to  your 
trembled  as  it  lay  on  her  head,  and  then  i 
!.j;-  Lucy  clasped  it  eagerly,  and  pressed  it  to 

:'*:•  silent  for  some  seconds  in  the  room. 

'':^  At  last  the  old  man  spoke,  and  it  was  i 

voice,  though  weak.     "  Beattie  will  tell  i 
'\  he  has  aU  my  instructions.     Let  him  x 

morrow  we  shall,  both  of  us^  be  calmer, 
together.     To-morrow  will  be  Thursday  I 
"Wednesday,  grandpapa.'* 
"Wednesday — all  the  better,  my  da 
g  gained.     I  say,  Beattie,"  cried  he  in  a  h 

!|j;  -  nave  fallen  into  the  pitiable  condition  thi 

or  I  could  never  have  gained  this  victor 
Come,  sir,  be  frank  enough  to  own,  that 
himself,  he  asserts  his  identity.     Haire 


^ 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX.' 

SOME    CONJUGAL     COURTESIES. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  wliat  she  wrote  to  you,"  said  Sewell  to 
his  wife,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  while 
she  read  a  novel  at  the  other.  It  was  to  be  their  last  evening 
at  the  Nest ;  on  the  morrow  they  were  to  leave  it  for  the  Prior}'. 
"  Were  there  any  secrets  in  it,  or  were  there  allusions  that  I 
ought  not  to  seel '* 

"  Not  that  I  remember,"  said  she,  carelessly. 

"  What  about  our  coming  1  Does  the  old  man  seem  to  wish 
for  it  1 — how  does  she  herself  take  it  1 " 

"  She  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  beyond  her  regret  at  not 
being  there  to  meet  us." 

*'  And  why  can't  she  ?  where  will  she  be  1 " 

**  At  sea,  probably,  by  that  time.  She  goes  off  to  Sardinia 
to  her  brother." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  that  fellow  who  is  living  with 
Fossbrooke  ?    "Wiy  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  1 " 

^'  I  don't  think  I  remembered  it ;  or,  if  I  did,  it's  possible  I 
thought  it  could  not  have  much  interest  for  you." 

"  Indeed,  madam  !  do  you  imagine  that  the  only  things  I 
care  for  are  the  movements  of  your  admirers?  Where's  this 
letter  1     I'd  like  to  see  it." 

"  I  tore  it  up.     She  begged  me  to  do  so  when  I  had  read  it." 

*f  How  honourable  !  I  declare  you  ladies  conduct  your  inter- 
course with  an  integrity  that  would  be  positively  charming  to 
think  of,  if  only  your  male  friends  were  admitted  to  any  share 
of  the  fair  dealing.  Tell  me  so  much  as  you  can  remember  of 
this  letter." 

"  She  spoke  of  her  brother  havhig  had  a  fever,  and  being  now 
better,  but  so  weak  and  reduced  as  to  require  great  care  and 
attention,  and  obliged  to  remove  for  change  of  air  to  a  small 
island  off  the  coast.'* 

"  And  Fossbrooke — <loes  she  mention  Jam  ?  '*  . 

"  Only  that  he  ia  not  with  her  brother,  except  occasionally : 
his  business  detains  him  near  Cagliari.'' 

''  I  hope  it  may  continue  to  detain  him  there  I    Ha&  Mc^S& 
young  woman  gone  off  all  alone  on  this  journey  ^^^ 

'^Bbfi  has  taken  no  maid.  She  said  it  mig\it  -pxovi^  Vcktwi^^JV* 
'efft  to  her  brother;  and  baa  only  an  old  iaimW  wtikdX  A 
tfir  IHcbohm  with  her. '»  ^  ^ 


r 


miles   holiind.      Ho  is,  Avilliout  except ior 

the  iTidst  insupportable  bully  I  ever  enc(. 

'•  Lucy  liked  liini.'' 

"  She  did  not — she  could  not.     It  s 

these  things,  because  you  cultivate  hyp« 

'r    :  you  carry  on  the  game  with  cacli  other  ! 

li'^t^  let  her  be  ever  so  abject,  like  that  incessa 

{:•  j  exacted — to  be  obliged  to  be  alive  to  h 

dreary  stories — to  his  twaddling  reminisc 

£A  \  or  House  of  Commons — Irish  House  too 

IJ:,  think  if  I  wasn't  a  beggar  Td  go  and  su 

discipline  ] " 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  and  for  a  w 

in  the  room.     At  hist  he  said,  "  Yoiill  hj 

of  character  that  she  acted.     You'll  have 

j  -i  now.     I'll  be  shot  if  /  do." 

She  gave  no  answer,  and  he  went  on— 

the  brats  too  to  salute  him,  and  kiss  his 

what  are  they  to  call  him — grandpapa' 

grandpapa.     How  I  wish  I  had  not  sent 

had  only  imagined  I  could  have  planted 

have  gone  back  to  my  regiment  and  serv 

"  It  might  have  been  better,"  said  she 

"  Of  course  it  would  have  been  better  ; 
^.r    .  been  free,  and  there  jir A  fpw  riAnnln  v»n  if 
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"  I  must  read  the  old  woman's  letter  over  again.  Tou  haven't 
burnt  that,  I  hope  ? " 

"  No  ;  it's  up-fitairs  in  my  writing-desk." 

*'  I  declare/'  said  he,  rising  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  "  you  women,  and  especially  fine  ladies,  say  things  to  each 
other  that  men  never  would  dare  to  utter  to  other  men.  That 
old  darae,  for  instance,  charged  you  with  what  we  male  creatures 
have  no  equivalent  for — cheating  at  play  would  be  mild  in  com- 
parison." 

"  I  don't  think  that  tjou  escaped  scot-free,"  said  she,  with  an 
intense  bitterness,  though  her  tone  was  studiously  subdued 
and  low. 

**  No,"  sjiid  he,  with  a  jeering  laugh.  "  I  figured  as  the  ac- 
cessory or  accomplice,  or  whatever  the  law  calls  it.  I  was  what 
polite  French  hidies  call  Ic  mnri  complaisant — a  part  I  am  so 
perfect  in,  madam,  that  I  almost  think  I  ought  to  play  it  for 
*  my  Benefit.'     What  do  you  say  1 " 

*'  Ob,  sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass  an  opinion  on  your 
abilities." 

"  I  have  less  bashfulness,"  said  he,  fiercely.  "  I'll  venture  to 
say  a  word  on  yours,  I've  told  you  scores  of  times — I  told  you 
ill  India,  I  told  you  at  the  Cape,  I  told  you  when  we  wero 
quarantined  at  Trieste,  and  I  tell  you  now — that  you  never 
really  captivated  any  man  much  under  seventy.  When  they  are 
tottering  on  to  the  grave,  bald,  blear-eyed,  and  deaf,  you  are 
perfectly  irresistible ;  and  I  wish — really  I  say  it  in  all  good 
faith — ^j'ou  would  limit  the  sphere  of  your  fascinations  to  such 
very  frail  humanities.  Trafi()rd  only  became  spoony  after  that 
smash  on  the  skull ;  as  he  grew  better,  he  threw  off  his  delu- 
sions— didn't  he  1 " 

"  So  he  told  me,"  said  she,  with  perfect  calm. 

"  By  Jove  !  that  was  a  great  fluke  of  mine,"  cried  he  aloud. 
**  That  was  a  hazard  I  never  so  much  as  tried.  So  that  this 
fellow  had  made  some  sort  of  a  declaration  to  you  ? " 

"  I  never  said  so." 

"  What  was  it  then  that  you  did  say,  madam  1  let  us  under- 
stand each  other  clearly." 

'*  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  need  no  explanations  for  that,"  said  she, 
rising,  and  moving  towards  the  door.' 

"  I  want  to  hear  about  this  before  you  go,"  said  he,  standing 
between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Yoa  are  not  going  to  pretend  jealouay ,  ate  ^ouV^   «ai^  ^^ 
with  an  easy  laugh, 

"/  abonld  think  not,''  said  he,  insolently,     *^Tix\x\.S»  ii^ 


.,  ..V.  .-.luiv  iieavily  into  a  si-a 
game  wlieii  she  goes  thus  far."  lie 
table,  and  sat  thus  so  lung  that  he 
asleep  ;  indeed,  the  servant  who  came 
served  feared  to  disturb  him,  and  retire 
;  from  sleeping,  however,  his  head  was  i 

•»  pain,  and  he  kept  on  muttering  to  him 

\  time — the  second  time  she  has  taunt 

I  Let  her  beware  !     Is  there  no  one  will 

she  is  doing  1  '* 

"  Missis  says,  please,  sir,  won't  you  h 
the  maid  timidly  at  the  door, 
j  "No  J  m  not  take  any." 

';  ^     !  "  Missis  says  too,  sir,  that  Miss  Blan 

j.::  has  a  shiverin'  over  her,  and  a  bad  he 

i* ... '  ymi*li  send  in  for  Dr  Tobin." 

i  1;  "  Is  she  in  bed  r* 

\    J  "  Yes,  sir,  please.** 

"  I'll  go  up  and  see  her ;"  and  with  tl 
^  '  up  the  little  stair  that  led  to  the  nurserj 

ij;;.  dark-haired  girl  of  about  three  years  old 

adjoining  bed  a  bright  blue-eyed  child  oi 
wide  awake,  her  cheeks  crimson,  and 
features  anxious  and  excited.     Her  mc 
temples  with  cold  water  as  Rfltro"  -— * 

VOT»o   '*♦    •-- 
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nerer  did  &  human  face  exhibit  a  stronger  show  of  repressed 
passion  than  hers,  as,  tit ith  closely-compressed  lips  and  staring 
eyes,  she  watched  him  as  he  passed  out. 

"  The  fool  frightened  me — she  said  it  was  Blanche,"  were  the 
words  he  continued  to  mutter  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

Tobin  arrived  in  due  time,  and  pronounced  the  case  not 
serious — a  mere  feverish  attack  that  only  required  a  day  or  two 
of  care  and  treatment. 

"  Have  you  seen  Colonel  SeweU  ?"  said  ^Irs  Sewell,  as  she 
accompanied  the  doctor  down- stairs. 

"  Yes  j  I  told  him  just  what  I've  said  to  you.** 

"  And  what  reply  did  he  make  ? " 

"  He  said,  '  All  right !  I  have  businesr.  in  town,  and  must 
start  to-morrow.  My  wife  and  the  chicks  can  follow  by  the 
end  of  the  week.* " 

''  It's  so  like  him ! — so  like  him  ! "  said  she,  as  though  the 
pent-up  passion  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
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Ow  arriving  in  Dublin,  Sewell  repaired  at  once  to  Balfour's 
office  in  the  Castle-yard  ;  he  wanted  to  "  hear  the  news,"  and 
it  was  here  that  every  one  went  who  wanted  to  "  hear  the  news." 
There  are  in  all  cities,  but  more  especially  in  cities  of  the  second 
order,  certain  haunts  where  the  men  about  town  repair ;  where, 
like  the  changing  -  houses  of  bankers^  people  exchange  their 
"  credits  " — ^taie  up  their  own  notes,  and  give  up  those  of  their 
neighbours. 

Sewell  arrived  befote  the  usual  time  when  people  dropped  in, 
and  found  Balfour  alone  and  at  breakfast.  The  Under-Secre- 
tary*s  manner  was  dry,  so  much  Sewell  saw  as  he  entered ;  he 
met  him  as  though  he  had  seen  him  the  day  before,  and  this, 
when  men  have  not  been  each  other  for  some  time,  has  a  certain 
Bignificance.  Nor  did  he  ask  when  he  had  come  up,  nor  in  any 
vrof  Ifecogniile  that  his  appearance  was  matter  of  surprise  or 
pleastin^ 

"  Well,  what's  going  on  here  I'*  said  Sewell,  as  he  flung  him- 
self into  an  easy-chair^  and  turned  towatda  \J;i<b  &t^.    ^^  kDC*}- 


gloves  —  L'll  ?" 


v/i.     mc     V.  c     I'lJiy    lO    gt 


"  TliG  trutli,  of  courr^e.  if  siicli  a  novel 
be  too  niucli  of  a  shock  to  you." 

"  No,  I  suspect  not.  I  do  a  little  o 
juBt  to  keep  my  hand  in." 

"  Well,  go  on  now — out  with  this  trut 

**  Well,  the  truth  is — I  am  now  speaki 
were  you  Td  not  press  my  claim  to  that 
perceive?" 

"I  do  not;  but  perhaps  I  may  whc 
yourself  a  little  more  fully." 

'^  And,"  continued  he,  in  the  same  tc 
interruption  had  occurred,  *'  that's  the  o; 
Doyle,  and  Jocelyn,  and  the  rest" 

"Confidentially,  of  course,"  said  Se^ 
slight  as  not  to  be  detected. 

''  I  may  say  confidentially,  because  it  w 
it  over,  and  we  were  only  the  household- 
Harries  and  Barrington." 

**  And  you  all  agreed  1" 

;!^,  **  Yes,  there  was  not  a  dissentient  vol 

I;!  I:  said,  if  ho  were  in  your  place,  he'd  ins 

:  :',V  papers  and  letters  given  up  to  him.     His 

^l"    '  security  have  I  that  the  same  charges  i 


ir« 
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it  wasn't  so  easy  for  you  to  get  along  as  many  might  think, 
id  that  you  were  a  devilish  clever  fellow  to  do  what  you  had 
one.  Doyle  likes  you,  I  think."  Sewell  nodded  again,  and, 
fter  a  slight  pause,  Balfour  proceeded — "  And  it  was  Doyle, 
>o,  said,  *  Why  not  try  for  something  in  the  colonies  ?  There  are 
)ts  of  places  a  man  can  go  and  nothing  be  ever  heard  of  him. 
f  I  was  Sewell,  I'd  say.  Make  me  a  barrackmastcr  in  the  Sand- 
rich  Islands,  or  a  consul  in  the  Caraccas.' 

"They  all  concurred  in  one  thing,  that  you  never  did  so 
reak  a  thing  in  your  whole  life  as  to  have  any  dealings  with 
'raflford.  It  was  his  mother  went  to  the  Duke — ay,  into  the 
rivate  office  at  the  Horse  Guards — and  got  Clifford's  appoint- 
lent  cancelled,  just  for  a  miserable  five  hundred  pounds  Jack 
ron  off  the  elder  brother, — that  fellow  who  died  last  year  at 
ladeira.  She's  the  most  dangerous  woman  in  Europe.  She 
oes  not  care  what  she  says,  nor  to  whom  she  says  it.     She'd 

0  up  to  the  Queen  at  a  (hrawing-room  and  make  a  complaint 
3  soon  as  she'd  speak  to  you  or  me.  As  it  is,  she  told  their 
Ixcelleucies  here  all  that  went  on  in  your  house,  and  I  suppose 
cores  of  things  that  did  not  go  on  either,  and  said,  *  And  are 
ou  going  to  permit  this  man  to  be  * — she  did  not  remember 
rhat,  but  she  said — *  a  high  official  under  the  Crown  ?  and  are 
ou  going  to  receive  his  wife  amongst  your  intimates  V     What 

woman  she  is !  To  hear  her  you'd  think  her  *  dear  child,' 
istead  of  being  a  strapping  fellow  of  six  feet  two,  was  a  brat 

1  knickerbockers,  with  a  hat  and  feather.  The  fellow  himself 
lust  be  a  consummate  muff  to  be  bullied  by  her ;  but  then  the 
state  is  not  entailed,  they  say,  and  there's  a  younger  brother 
lay  come  into  it  all  His  chances  look  well  just  now,  for 
lionel  has  got  a  relapse,  and  the  doctors  think  very  ill  of  him." 

"  I  had  not  heard  that,"  said  Sewell,  calmly. 

"  Oh,  he  was  getting  ou  most  favourably — was  able  to  sit  up 
b  the  window,  and  move  a  little  about  the  room — when,  one 
loniing  Lady  Trafford  had  driven  over  to  the  Lodge  to  lun- 
lieon,  he  stepped  down-stairs  in  his  dressing-gown  as  he  was, 
ot  into  a  cab,  and  drove  off  into  the  country.     All  the  cabmau 
Duld  teU  was  that  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  road  to  Ratli- 
imham,  and  said,  *  I'll  tell  you  by-and-by  where  to ;'  and  at 
ist  ho  said,   'Where  does  Sir  W^illiam  Lendrick  livel'  and 
lOugh  the  man  knew  the  Priory,  he  had  taken  a  wrong  turn 
dd  got  down  to  ask  the  road.     Just  at  this  mom^xi\>  \^l  e\xitvss2^>2i 
rove  hy  with  two  greys  and  a  postilion.     A.  yoww^  \^^1  ^*^ 
^kh  with  an  elderly  geDtlemsLUy  and  the  momeii\,  Tx^Slox^  ^a.-^ 
Me  died  out,  'There  she  is — that  ia  she  V     A&  \wadL.  ^  XX^^^! 
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*'  I5e:ittie  says  lio'll  come  tlirough 
never  be   the  same  man  again  ;  he'. 
Boftenin-; — ^vhichi3it? — of  the  brail 
uothing." 

"Except  a  place  in  the  yieeregal 
don't  imagine  you  want  gold-medallis 

dtinff  V^ 


waiting 

"We  have  some  monstrous  clever 
Halkett  made  a  famous  examination  at 
wrote  that  article  in  BelVs  lAfe^ '  The  1 

"To  come  back  to  where  we  were, 
matters  with  the  Chief  Baron  t    Are  yoi 
about  this  appointment,  or  are  you  abo 
objection  t    Let  me  hare  a  definite  ansn^ 

"  We  have  not  fully  decided ;  we  thin 
'  ■ !  we  sometimes  incline  to  do  both.     At  a] 

have  it ;  that's  the  only  thing  certain." 

"Have  you  got  a  cigar t  No,  not 
something  that  can  be  smoked  t" 

"  Try  this,"  eaid  Balfour,  offering  his 

"  They're  the  same  as  those  on  the  « 
Balfour,  the  traditional  hospitalities  of  t 
in  their  present  hands.  When  I  dined  1 
in  town,  they  gave  me  two  irlii*«»"  **'  ' 

of  a  ro**'*"-'*  ^* 
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"  Women  generally  don't  weary  in  this  sort  of  pursuit." 

"  Couldn't  you  come  to  some  kind  of  terms  1  Couldn't  you 
contrive  to  let  her  know  that  you  have  no  designs  on  her  boy  1 
You've  won  money  of  him,  haven't  you  ? " 

"  I  have  some  bills  of  his — not  for  a  very  large  amount 
though ;  you  shall  have  them  a  bargain." 

'*  I  seldom  speculat,e,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"  You  are  right;  nor  is  this  the  case  to  tempt  you." 

"  They'U  be  paid,  I  take  it  ? " 

"Paidl  m  swear  they  shall !"  said  Sewell,  fiercely.  "I'll 
stand  a  deal  of  humbug  about  dinner  invitations,  and  cold 
salutations,  and  suchlike ;  but  none,  sir,  not  one,  about  what 
touches  a  material  interest." 

"  It's  not  worth  being  angry  about,"  said  Balfour,  who  waa 
really  glad  to  see  the  other* s  impertuibability  give  way. 

"  I'm  not  angry.  I  was  only  a  little  impatient,  as  a  man 
may  be  when  he  hears  a  fellow  utter  a  truism  as  a  measure  of 
encouragement.  Tell  your  friends — I  suppose  I  must  call  them 
your  friends — that  they  make  an  egregious  mistake  when  they 
push  a  man  like  me  to  the  wall  It  is  intelligible  enough  in  a 
woman  to  do  it  j  women  don't  measure  their  malignity,  nor 
their  means  of  gratifying  it ;  but  7)i€7i  ought  to  know  better." 

"  I  incline  to  think  I'll  tell  my  *  friends  '  nothing  whatever 
on  the  subject." 

"  That's  as  you  please;  but  remember  this — if  the  day  should 
come  that  I  need  any  of  these  details  you  have  given  me  tlus 
Qioming)  I'll  quote  them,  and  you  too,  as  their  author ;  and  if 
E  bring  an  old  house  about  your  ears,  look  out  sharp  for  a 
falling  chimney-pot !  You  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice  a  while 
ago,"  continued  he,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  before  the  glass,  and 
arranged  his  necktie.  "  Let  me  repay  you  with  two,  which  you 
will  find  useful  in  their  several  ways  :  Don't  show  your  hand 
when  you  play  with  as  shrewd  men  as  myself  ;  and.  Don't  offer 
a  friend  such  execrable  tobacco  as  that  on  the  chimney  ;"  and 
Tsith  this  he  nodded  and  strolled  out,  humming  au  air  as  he 
crossed  the  Castle-yard  and  entered  the  city. 


(jtiiLT,  It  IS  true.  TIr'V  met  at  nical-t 
Sir  William  would  send  up  the  liousek( 
from  him  ;  but  tiiere  is  a  sense  of  co 
sciousuess  that  under  the  same  roof  \\i 
whose  aflfectiou  you  can  draw — whose 
you  in  your  hour  of  need  ;  and  this  tht 
^'^  4  wanting  ;  and  he  wandered  restlessly  a1 

garden,  tenacious  to  see  tliat  nothing 
threatened  with  any  change,  and  re^)eat 
Eis     j;  find  everjrthing  as  she  left  it  when  she  ( 

'  Sewell  had  been  recalled  to  the  count 

child,  and  they  were  not  expected  at  ti 
Vii  I  week  or  two  longer.      Haire  had  gon 

J ,; '  ^  Beattie  the  Judge  only  saw  hurriedly  and 

!i^;  i  Lady  Lendrick  he  had  just  had  a  most 

-J  ,  ending  in  one  of  those  estrangements 

.nations  instead  of  individuals,  would  ha 
recall  of  their  several  envoys,  but  which 
-  j  signalise  by  an  order  at  the  Priory  gate 

ladyship's   carriage,  and   an  equally  de 
Merrion  Square  for  the  porter  to  take : 
!  from  the  Chief  Baron. 

Lest  the  world  should  connect  this  b 

in  my  story,  I  may  as  well  declare  at  on 

'I;  possible  bearinfiT  unon  it     Tt.  waQ  o  i;f* 
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lie  was  penning  his  epistle  or  waiting  for  the  reply,  his  excitement 
rallied  and  sustained  him.  He  used  to  sit  after  the  despatch 
of  one  of  his  cutting  letters  calculating  with  himself  the  terror 
and  consternation  it  produced,  just  as  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
might  have  waited  with  eager  expectancy  that  the  smoke  might 
drift  away  and  show  him  the  shattered  spars  or  the  yawning 
bulwarks  of  his  enemy.  But  when  his  last  missive  was  re- 
turned unopened,  and  the  messenger  reported  that  the  doctor's 
carriage  was  at  her  ladyship's  door  as  he  came  away,  the  Judge 
collapsed  at  once,  and  all  the  dreariness  of  lus  deserted  condition 
closed  in  upon  him. 

Till  Sewell  returned  to  town,  Sir  William  resolved  not  to 
proceed  farther  witli  respect  to  the  registrarsliip.  His  plan, 
long  determined  upon,  was  to  induct  him  into  tlic  office,  ad- 
minister the  oaths,  and  leave  him  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties. 
The  scandal  of  displacing  an  official  would,  he  deemed,  be  too 
great  a  hazard  for  any  Government  to  risk.  At  all  events,  if 
such  a  conflict  came,  it  would  be  a  great  battle,  and  with  the 
nation  for  spectators. 

"  The  country  shall  ring  w^ith  it,"  was  the  phrase  he  kept 
repeating  over  and  over  as  he  strolled  through  his  neglected 
garden  or  his  leafy  shrubberies ;  but  as  he  plodded  along,  alone 
and  in  silence,  the  dreary  conviction  would  sometimes  shoot 
across  his  mind  that  he  had  run  his  race,  and  that  the  world 
had  wellnigh  forgotten  him.  "  In  a  few  days  more,"  sighed  he 
out,  "  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  be  chronicled  as  the  last  of 
them.*'  And  for  a  moment  it  would  rally  him  to  recall  the 
glorious  names  with  which  he  claimed  companionship,  and  com- 
pare them — with  what  disparagement ! — with  the  celebrities  of 
the  time. 

It  was  strange  how  bright  the  lamp  of  intellect  w^ould  shino 
out  as  the  wdck  was  fast  sinking  in  the  socket.  His  memory 
would  revive  some  stormy  scene  in  the  House,  some  violent 
altercation  at  the  Bar,  and  all  the  fiery  eloquence  of  passion 
would  recur  to  him,  stirring  his  heart  and  warming  his  blood, 
till  he  half- forgot  his  years,  and  stood  forth,  with  head  erect  and 
swelling  chest,  strong  with  a  sense  of  power  and  a  whole  soul- 
ful of  ambition. 

"  Beattie  would  not  let  me  take  my  Circuit,"  would  he  say. 

**  I  wish  he  saw  me  to-day.     Decaying  powers  I     I  would  toll 

them  that  the  Coliseum  is  grander  iu  its  rvmi  t\i^Ti  ^  >()ci€\t 

ttaccoed  plasteriDg  in  its  trim  propriety.     Had  \ie  soSLctfc^  Taa 

to  go,  the  grand  jury  would  have  heard  a  charge  «acSa.  «^  \EL«ii' 

■v  hare  not  listened  to  since  Avonmore  \     A.'VOtimoTe\  ^"^ 


me  iutolornnt  or  my  brilliancy  led  me 
tlie  sense  of  suj>erioiity  that  I  pn.^sL'ss 
ciliatury  ]     Una  my  *  impetuous  genius 
of  that  phrase  ! — carried  me  away  into  I 
L-  and  have  I,  as  one  critic  said,  so  concei 

\%\-'  tiie  jury  on  myself  that  the  evidence  we 

Jif  f  charge  was  everything  1 " 

j  It  was  strange  how  these  bursts  of 

f ;  |.  self-esteem  appeared  to  rally  and  invig 

dressing,  as  it  were,  the  balance  of  the  '^ 
he  felt  it — towards  him.  They  were  li 
be  counted  and  re-counted  in  secret  with 
that  he  had  wealth  and  riches,  however  c 
poor. 

It  was  out  of  these  promptings  of  self- 
\^^  I  energetio  powers  that  sustained  him,  brol 

as  he  was. 

Carried  on  by  his  excited  thoughts, 
little  mound,  on  which,  under  a  large 
bench  was  placed,  from  which  a  wide  vi 
surrounding  country.      There  was  a  tn 
house  on  the  spot  in  Ourran's  day,  and  it 
n  •' ,  than  once  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of  hi 

i     ^  CShief  loved  the  place,  as  sacred  to  firreat  I 
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hope  yon  will  permit  him  to  stroll  through  the  garden  and  the 
shrubberiea,  which  he  will  accept  as  a  great  faTour.  I  especially 
beg  that  you  will  lay  no  burthen  on  your  own  strength  to  be- 
come his  entertainer :  he  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
your  belongings,  of  which  he  desires  to  carry  the  memory  beyond 
seas. — Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours,  J.  Beattie." 

"  If  the  gentleman  who  brought  this  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
come  up  here,  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.'' 

As  the  servant  went  on  his  message  the  old  man  lay  back  on 
liis  seat,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  muttered  some  few  dropping 
words,  implying  his  satisfaction  at  this  act  of  reverential  homage. 
**  A  young  soldier  too ;  it  speaks  well  for  the  service  when  the 
men  of  action  revere  the  men  of  thought.  I  am  glad  it  is  a 
good  day  with  me  ;  he  shall  carry  away  other  memories  than  of 
woods  and  streams.     Ah  !  here  he  comes." 

Slowly,  and  somewhat  feebly,  Trafford  ascended  the  hill,  and 
with  a  most  respectful  greeting  approached  the  Judge. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  coming  here,  sir,"  said  the 
Chief,  "  and  when  we  have  rested  a  little  I  will  be  your  Cicerone 
back  to  the  house."  The  conversation  flowed  on  pleasantly  be- 
tween them.  Sir  William  asking  where  Trafford  had  served,  and 
what  length  of  time  he  had  been  in  Ireland — his  inquiries  evi- 
dently indicating  that  he  had  not  heard  of  him  before,  or  if  he 
had,  had  forgotten  him. 

"And  now  you  are  going  to  Malta  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  we  sail  on  the  12th." 

"  Well,  sir,  Valetta  has  no  view  to  rival  that.  See  what  a 
noble  sweep  the  bay  takes  here,  and  mark  how  well  the  bold 
headlands  define  the  limits  !  Look  at  that  stretch  of  yellow 
beach,  like  a  golden  fillet  round  the  sea ;  and  then  mark  the  rich 
woods  waving  in  leafy  luxuriance  to  the  shore  !  Those  massive 
shadows  are  to  landscape  what  times  of  silent  thought  arc  to 
our  moral  natures.     Do  you  like  yoUr  service,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  there  is  much  in  it  that  I  like.  I  would  like 
it  all  if  it  were  in  *  activity.'  " 

•*  I  have  much  of  the  soldier  in  myself,  ond  the  qualities  by 
vhich  I  have  gained  any  distinction  I  have  won  arc  such  as 
make  generals  —  quick  decision,  rapid  intelligence,  prompt 
action;'' 

TrafiSord  bowed  to  this  pretentious  summaTy ,  Wl  di<^  wo\»\^^^»^« 

Tba  old  Judge  went  on  to  describe  whal  Ve  csiX\&^  \^<^  tk^- 
tuyrmiad,  reviewing  in  turn  the  generala  oi  note  ttom'^wsca.- 
ml  down  to  Murlborougb.     '<  What  have  the?  left.  \x»\>l  ^^ 
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of  legftcj^  sir?  The  game,  lost  or  iron,  teaches  us  as  much !  Is 
not  a  letter  of  Cicero,  is  not  an  ode  of  Horace,  worth  it  all? 
And  as  for  battle-fields,  it  is  the  painter,  not  the  warrior,  has 
made  them  celebrated.  Wouvermans  Las  done  more  for  var 
than  Tureiinc  ! " 

"'  l>ut.  my  li>rd,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  men  like 
myself  who  make  very  tolerable  soldiers,  but  who  would  turn 
out  sorry  iK)et3  or  poor  advocates." 

"  Give  i:ie  your  arm  now,  and  I  will  take  you  round  by  tLe 
fi3li-^)ond,  and  show  you  where  the  *  Monks  of  the  Screw'  held 
their  first  meeting.  You  have  heard  of  tliat  convivial  clubl" 
'iVafford  liowed  ;  and  the  Judge  went  on  to  tell  of  the  strange 
doings  of  tlio.^e  grave  and  thoughtful  men,  who  deemed  no  ab- 
simlity  too  gri'at  in  their  lumrs  of  distract i(m  and  levity.  Wheu 
they  reached  the  house  the  old  man  was  so  fatigued  that  ho  Lad 
to  sit  down  in  the  porch  to  rest.  "  You  have  seen  all,  sir;  all 
I  have  of  memorable.  You  say  you'd  like  to  sec  the  gardeu, 
but  there  is  not  a  memory  connected  with  it  See  it,  however, 
by  all  means ;  saunter  about  till  I  have  rallied  a  little,  and  then 
join  me  at  my  early  dinner.  I'll  send  to  tell  you  when  it  is 
ready.  I  am  sorry  it  will  be  such  a  lonely  meal ;  but  she  vko 
could  have  thro^^'n  sunshine  over  it  is  gone — gone  I"  And 
he  held  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  said  no  more.  Trafford 
moved  silently  away,  and  went  in  search  of  the  garden.  He 
soon  found  the  little  wicket,  and  ere  many  minutes  was  deep  in 
the  leafy  srJitude  of  the  neglected  spot  At  hist  he  came  upon 
the  small  gate  in  the  laurel  hedge,  passing  through  which  he 
entered  the  little  flower-garden.  Yes,  yes  ;  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing it!  Til  is  was  hers!  Here  were  the  flowers  she  tended; 
here  the  heavy  bells  from  which  she  emptied  the  rain-drops; 
here  the  tendrils  her  own  hands  had  trained  !  Oh,  force  of  love, 
that  makes  the  ver}'  ground  holy,  and  gives  to  every  leaf  and 
bud  an  abiding  value  !  He  threw  himself  upon  the  sward  and 
kissed  it.  There  was  a  little  seat  under  a  large  ilex — ^how  often 
had  slio  sat  there  thinking  ! — could  it  be  thinking  over  the  days 
beside  the  Shannon — that  delicious  night  they  came  back  from  I 
Holy  Island,  the  happiest  of  all  his  life?  Oh,  if  he  could  bat 
believe  that  she  loved  him  !  if  he  could  only  know  that  she  did 
not  think  of  him  with  anger  and  resentment ! — for  she  might; 
who  could  tell  what  might  have  been  said  of  his  life  at  tha  : 
HewcUs^l  He  had  made  a  conMsnt  of  one  who  assumed  to 
i72i5U2]der3tand  him,  and  w\iO  o^e;t^\i^tcv<^\£asi^^^^)E^^ 
"^fber  own  misery,  and  decUted  AieVw^\3Mii\  «a^^dBak^<^ 
^aj  in  a  burning  ieyet,  Voa  \x«»A  xw^aA^^V^  VOE^«B^>i» 
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und  on  the  verge  of  wandering.  Was  there  ever  a  harder  fate 
lian  hisi  That  he  had  forfeited  the  affection  of  his  family, 
bat  he  had  wrecked  his  worldly  fortunes,  seemed  little  in  his 
yes  to  the  danger  of  being  thought  ill  of  by  her  he  loved. 

His  father's  last  letter  to  him  had  been  a  command  to  leave 
he  army  and  return  home,  to  live  there  as  became  the  expect- 
nt  head  of  the  house.  "  I  will  have  your  word  of  honour  to 
bandon  this  ignoble  passion" — so  he  called  his  love ;  "  and,  in 
ddition,  your  solemn  pledge  never  to  marry  an  Irishwoman." 
These  words  were,  he  well  knew,  supplied  by  his  mother.  It 
lad  been  the  incessant  burthen  of  her  harangues  to  him  durhig 
he  tedious  days  of  his  recovery;  and  even  when,  on  the  mom- 
ng  of  this  very  day,  she  had  been  suddenly  recalled  to  England 
>y  a  severe  attack  of  illness  of  her  husband,  her  last  act  before 
leparture  was  to  write  a  brief  note  to  Lionel,  declaring  that  if 
le  should  not  follow  her  within  a  week,  she  would  no  longer 
onceive  herself  bound  to  maintain  his  interests  against  those  of 
ds  more  obedient  and  more  affectionate  brother. 

"  Won't  that  help  my  recovery,  Doctor  1 "  said  he,  showing 
he  kind  and  generous  epistle  to  Beattie.  "  Are  not  these  the 
Oft  of  tonic  stimulants  your  art  envies  1 " 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  said, 
*  Well,  what  was  your  reply  to  this  1 " 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  1  Don't  you  know  it ;  or  don't  you 
mow  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  guess." 

"  No,  but  you  are  certain  of  it.  Doctor.  The  regiment  is 
ndered  to  Malta,  and  sails  on  the  12th.  I  go  with  them  I 
ifolt  is  a  grand  old  place,  and  the  estate  is  a  fine  one  ;  I  wish 
ny  brother  every  luck  with  both.  Will  you  do  me  a  favour — a 
preat  favour?" 

"  If  in  my  power,  you  may  be  certain  I  will.     What  is  it?" 

"  Take  me  over  to  the  Priory ;  I  want  to  see  it.  You  can 
Ind  some  pretext  to  present  me  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  obtain 
lis  leave  to  wander  through  the  grounds." 

"  I  perceive — I  apprehend,"  said  Beattie,  slyly.    "  There  is  no 
lifficulty  in  this.     The  old  Judge  cherishes  the  belief  that  the 
pot  is  Httle  short  of  sacred  ;  he  only  wonders  why  men  do  not 
!ome  as  pilgrims  to  visit  it.     There  is  a  tradition  of  Addison 
laving  lived  there,  while  Secretary  in  Ireland  •,  CvrrraiTv  wstX^MJ^ 
lid";  and  a  greater  than  either  now  illustratea  t\ie  XocsiXite^  .^^ 
If  was  thus  that  Tr&fford  came  to  be  there  •,  m^^ViaX  ^^J^Kt- 
hmfor  the  bannta  of  genim  let  the  reader  pVctviT^  lo  Vvcoa^ 
"Mk  lardsbip  18  waiUag  dinner,  sir,'*  aaid  aaetvm\»,^^t\^^ 
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as  he  Bat  there — ^thinking,  thinking — and  ho  arose  and  followed 
the  man  to  the  house. 

The  Chief  Baron  had  spent  the  interval  since  they  parted  in 
preparing  for  the  evening's  display.  To  have  for  his  guest  a 
youth  so  imbued  with  reverence  for  Irish  genius  and  ability,  was 
no  common  event  Young  Englishmen,  and  soldiexB,  too,  were 
not  usually  of  this  stuff ;  and  tihe  occasion  to  make  a  favourable 
inijiression  was  not  to  be  lost 

When  he  entered  the  dinner-room,  TrafTord  was  struck  by 
seeing  that  the  table  was  laid  for  three,  though  they  were  but 
two  i  and  that  on  the  napkin  opposite  to  where  he  sat  a  small 
bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  was  placed. 

"  My  granddaughter  8  place,  sir,"  said  the  old  Judge,  as  he 
Ciiught  his  eye.    "  It  is  reserved  for  her  return.    May  it  be  soon  1" 

How  gentle  the  old  man's  voice  sounded  as  he  said  thi«,  and 
how  kindly  hia  eyes  beamed  1  Trafiford  thought  there  was 
something  actually  attractive  in  his  features,  and  wondered  he 
had  not  remarked  it  before. 

Perhaps  on  that  day  when  the  old  Judge  well  knew  how 
agreeable  ho  was,  what  stores  of  wit  and  pleasantly  he  was 
})Ouring  forth,  his  convictions  assured  him  that  his  guest  was 
charmed.  It  was  a  very  pardonable  delusion — ^he  talked  with 
great  brilliancy  and  vigour.  He  possessed  the  gift — ^which  would 
really  sconi  to  bo  the  especial  gift  of  Irishmen  of  that  day — ^to 
be  a  perfect  relatcr.  To  a  story  he  imparted  that  slight  dash 
of  dramatic  situation  and  diiiloguc  that  made  it  life-like,  and 
yet  never  retarded  the  interest  nor  prolonged  the  catastrophe. 
Acute  as  was  his  wit,  his  taste  was  fully  as  conapicuous,  i^ever 
betraying  him  for  an  instant,  so  long  as  his  personal  vanity 
could  be  kept  out  of  view. 

Trafford's  eager  and  animated  attention  showed  with  what 
pleasure  he  listened ;  and  the  Chief,  like  all  men  who  love  to 
talk,  and  know  they  talk  well,  talked  all  the  better  for  the  sac- 
cess  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  even  arrived  at  that  stage  of  triumph 
in  which  he  felt  that  his  guest  was  no  common  man,  and  won- 
dered if  England  really  turned  out  many  young  fellows  of  tliis 
stamp — so  well  read,  so  just,  so  sensible,  so  keenly  ^ve  to  nioo 
distinction,  and  so  unerring  in  matters  of  taste  | 

'*  You  were  schooled  at  Bugby,  sir,  you  told  me  ;  and  Raghy 
has  reason  to  be  proud  if  she  can  turn  out  such  young  men.    I 
am  only  sorry  Oxford  dio\x\di  xinit  Iai'^^  \iut  the  fii^e  edgt  on  IQ 
keen  an  intellect."  \ 

IVafibrd  blushed  at  a  wiTaiB^asMKaV*  V  V^\>ft\%^^niiMi»i 

ba|  the  old  m»a  »w  uo^S^osi^  A  \a^  ^ff^^iTu  aait  ^^g>> 
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once  again  amongst  the  great  scenes  and  actors  of  Iiis  early 
memories. 

"  I  hope  you  will  spare  me  another  day  before  you  leave  Ire- 
land. Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  Saturday ) "  said  the 
Chief,  as  his  guest  arose  to  take  leave. 

'*  I  am  afraid  not,  my  lord ;  we  shall  be  on  the  march  by 
that  day." 

"  Old  men  have  no  claim  to  use  the  future  tense,  or  I  should 
ask  you  to  come  and  see  me  when  you  come  back  again.'' 

'^  Indeed  will  I.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  having 
asked  me." 

"  Why  are  there  not  more  young  men  of  that  stamp  1"  said  the 
old  Judge,  as  he  looked  after  him  as  he  went.  **  Why  are  they  not 
more  generally  cultivated  and  endowed  as  he  is  ?  It  is  long  since 
I  have  found  one  more  congenial  to  me  in  every  way.  I  must 
tell  Beattie  I  like  his  friend.     I  regret  not  to  see  more  of  him." 

It  was  in  this  strain  Sir  William  iniminated  and  reflected ; 
pretty  much  like  many  of  us,  who  never  think  our  critics  so 
jiuit  ox  so  appreciative  as  when  they  applaud  ourselves. 
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It  is,  as  regards  views  of  life  and  the  world,  a  somewhat  nar« 
rowing  process  to  live  amongst  sympathisers;  and  it  may  bo 
assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  no  people  so  much  minister  to  a 
man's  littleness  as  those  who  pity  him. 

Now,  when  Lady  Lendrick  separated  from  Sir  William,  she 
carried  away  with  her  a  large  following  of  sympathisers.     The 
Chief  Baron  was  well  known  ;  his  haughty  overbearing  temper 
at  the  bar,  his  assuming  attitude  in  public  life,  his  turn  for 
sarcasm  and  epigram,  had  all  contributed  to  raise  up  for  him  a 
crowd  of  enemies ;  and  these,  if  not  individually  well  disposed 
to  Lady  Lendrick,  could  at  least  look  compassionately  on  one 
whose  conjugal  fate  had  been  so  unfortunate.     All  her  short- 
comings were  lost  sight  of  in  presence  of  his  enormities,  for  the 
Chief  Baron's  temper  was  an  Aaron's  rod  oi  iwad\]f!Xi\i^^  ^\ii^ 
devoured  every  other }  and  whea  the  YeTdictNV%i&  owj^  \^a»ft^ 
4M  ""f^  wam^n  could  live  with  him  "  ^erj  iwi  '?iom«a  ^^snAw 
wmi  m  JuM  4§tencen  J 
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It  is  just  pORsiblc,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  weight  in 
the  opposite  scale,  Lady  Lendrick  herself  would  not  have  stood 
Ko  high.  Sir  William's  faults,  however,  were  accounted  to  her 
for  righteousness,  and  she  traded  on  a  very  pretty  capital  in 
consequence.  Surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  female  friends, 
she  lived  in  a  n)und  of  those  charitable  dissipations  by  wiiich 
some  people  anuise  themselves  ;  and  just  as  dull  children  learn 
their  English  history  through  a  game,  and  acquire  their  geo- 
graphy through  a  puzzle,  these  grown-up  children  take  in  their 
Christianity  by  means  of  deaf  and  dumb  bazaars,  balls  for 
blind  institutions,  and  private  theatricals  for  an  orphan  ai^yhnn. 
This  Devotion  made  easy  to  the  Lightest  Disposition,  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  bad  theory — at  least  it  does  not  come  amiss  to  an 
age  which  likes  to  attack  its  gravest  ills  in  a  playful  spirit,  to 
treat  consumption  vdth  cough  lozenges,  and  even  moderate  the 
excesses  of  insanity  by  soft  music.  There  is  another  good 
feature  too  in  the  practice  :  it  furnishes  occupation  and  employ- 
ment to  a  large  floating  class  wliich,  for  the  interests  and  com- 
forts of  society,  it  is  far  better  should  be  engaged  in  some 
pursuit,  than  left  free  to  the  indulgence  of  censorious  tastes  and 
critical  habits.  Lady  Lendrick  lived  a  sort  of  monarch  amongst 
these.  She  was  the  patroness  of  this,  the  secretaiy  of  that,  and 
the  corresponding  member  of  some  other  society.  Never  was 
an  active  intelligence  more  actively  occupied  ;  but  she  liked  it 
all,  for  she  liked  power,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
is  in  a  small  way  an  exercise  of  power  even  in  these  petty 
administrations.  Loud,  bustling,  overbearing,  and  meddlesome, 
she  went  everywhere,  and  did  everything.  The  only  sustain- 
ing hope  of  those  she  interfered  with  was,  that  she  was  too 
capricious  to  persist  in  any  system  of  annoyance,  and  was  prone 
to  forget  to-day  the  etem«'d  truths  she  had  propounded  for 
reverence  yesterday. 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  conciliated — ^I  am  not  sure  that  she 
would  have  cared  for — much  personal  attachment ;  but  she  had 
what  certainly  she  did  like,  a  large  following  of  very  devoted 
supporters.  AH  her  little  social  triumphs — and  occasionally  she 
had  such — were  blazoned  abroad  by  those  people  who  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  courtly  attentions  bestowed  upon  their  favourite, 
what  distinguished  person  had  taken  her  "down"  to  dinner,  and 
the  neat  compliment  that  the  Viceroy  paid  her  on  the  taste  of 
ier '^tabinet" 

It  need  sc<arcely  be  temaTVeSL,  V))&a.^  ^^  X^dcvi^Xxst  ^«1L  diii 
'^xniration  for  Liidy  LAndnck.  vft»  ^  «pw«sK\yv\i%>aft&^\^AKw«. 
her  iusband.     It  ^otiUl  Taove  \»«a\Ma^  Nft  ^ms^  ^&s&.^Si^ 
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find  talent  But  what  had  he  made  of  his  ability  and  talent  t 
The  best  lawyer  of  the  bar  was  not  even  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bendi.  The  greatest  speaker  and  schokr  of  his  day 
was  unknown,  except  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  few  men  almost 
as  old  as  himself.  Was  the  fault  in  himself,  or  was  the  dis- 
qualifying element  of  his  nature  the  fact  of  being  an  Irishman  ? 
For  a  number  of  years  the  former  theory  satisfied  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  case,  and  the  restless,  impatient  disposition — 
irritable,  uncertain,  and  almost  irresponsible — seemed  reason 
enough  to  deter  the  various  English  officials  who  came  over 
from  either  seeking  the  counsels  or  following  the  suggestions  of 
the  Bold  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  A  change,  however,  had 
come,  in  part  induced  by  certain  dLspJiraging  articles  of  the 
English  press  as  to  the  comparative  ability  of  the  two  countries; 
and  now  it  became  the  fashion  to  say,  that  had  Sir  William 
been  bom  on  the  sunnier  side  of  St  George*s  Channel,  and  had 
his  triumphs  been  displayed  at  Westminster  instead  of  the 
Four  Courts,  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  the  praise  of 
his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  nor  any  delay  in  according  him  the 
highest  honours  the  Crown  could  bestow. 

Men  shook  their  heads — recalled  the  memorable  "  curse " 
recorded  by  Swift,  and  said,  "  Of  course  there  is  no  favour  for 
an  Irishman."  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  discuss  this 
matter  here.  I  would  only  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the  miscon- 
ception which  prevails  upon  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  which  win  all  the  suffrages  of  one  country  are  held 
cheaply  enough  in  the  other.  Plodding  unadorned  ability,  even 
of  a  high  order,  meets  little  favour  in  Ireland,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  Irisli  quickness  is  accounted  as  levity, 
and  the  rapid  appreciation  of  a  question  without  the  detail  of 
long  labour  and  thought,  is  set  down  as  the  lucky  hit  of  a 
lively  but  very  idle  intelligence.  I  will  not  let  myself  wander 
away  further  in  this  digression,  but  come  back  to  my  story. 
Connected  with  this  theory  of  Irish  depreciation,  was  the  posi- 
tion, that  but  for  the  land  of  his  birth  Sir  William  would  have 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

Of  course  it  was  a  subject  to  admit  of  various  modes  of 
telling,  according  to  the  tastes,  the  opportunities,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  tellers.     The  popular  version  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, was  this  :  that  Sir  William  declined  to  press  a  claim  ibvt 
could  not  have  been  resisted,  on  account  ol  t\ie  "i^^cviXisi^l  x^ 
tilings  unambitious  character  of  him  vrho  BhowlOiVie  \iAa  VKiTaa- 
^Bte  sacceaaor.     His  very  profession — adopted  «ad  ^ccmX^A. 
Sp  £a  de^te  oibia  fatber'a  wish— was  a  pal^Ue  x^MiitfaaSatf 
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of  all  desire  for  hereditarj  honour.  As  the  old  Jiidg^  said, 
<*The  Libro  dOro  of  nobiUtj  is  not  the  Pharmacopceia;'*  and 
the  thought  of  a  doctor  in  the  peerage  might  have  coat  "  Garter" 
a  fit  of  a|)oplexy. 

Sir  William  knew  this  well — no  man  better ;  but  the  very 
(liflicultic3  gave  all  the  zest  and  all  the  flavour  to  the  pursuit 
He  lived,  too,  in  tlic  hope  that  some  Government  official  might 
h:ive  bc'tl)()ii,£;ht  liini  of  this  objection,  that  he  might  spring  on 
him,  tiger-like,  and  tear  him  in  fragments. 

"Let  them  but  tell  me  this/*  muttered  he,  "and  I  will  rip 
up  the  whole  woof,  thread  by  thread,  and  trace  them  !  The 
noble  Duke  whose  ancestor  was  a  Dutch  pedlar,  tlie  illustrious 
Marquess  whose  great-grandfather  was  a  smuggler,  will  have  to 
look  to  it.  Before  this  cause  be  called  on  I  would  say  to  them, 
Better  to  retain  me  for  the  Crown  I  Ay,  sirs,  such  is  my  advice 
to  you." 

While  these  thoughts  agitated  Sir  William's  mind,  the  matter 
of  them  was  giving  grave  and  deep  preoccupation  to  the  Viceroy. 
The  Cabinet  had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  Chief  Baron*s  retirement  from  the  bench — a 
measure  the  more  imperative,  that  while  they  wanted  to  provide 
for  an  old  adherent,  they  were  equally  anxious  to  replace  him 
in  the  House  by  an  abler  and  readier  debater ;  for  bo  is  it, 
when  dulness  stops  the  way,  dulness  must  be  promoted ;  just 
OS  the  most  tumble-down  old  hackney-coach  must  pass  on 
before  my  lord's  carriage  can  draw  up. 

"  Pemberton  must  go  up,"  said  the  Viceroy.  "  He  made  a 
horrid  mess  of  that  explanation  t'other  night  in  the  House. 
His  law  was  laughed  at,  and  his  logic  was  worse ;  he  really 
must  go  on  the  bench.  Can't  you  hit  upon  something,  Balfour? 
Can  you  devise  nothing  respecting  the  Chief  Baron  %  " 

"  He'll  t^ike  nothing  but  what  you  won't  give  him;  I  hear  lie 
insists  on  the  peerage." 

"  I'd  give  it,  I  declare — I'd  give  it  to-morrow.  As  I  told 
the  rremier  t'other  day,  Providence  always  takes  care  iNat 
these  Law  Lords  have  rarely  successors.  They  are  life  peerages 
and  no  more  ;  besides,  what  does  it  matter  a  man  more  or  less 
in  '  the  Lords '  ?  The  Peer  without  hereditaiy  rank  and  forhinc 
is  like  the  officer  who  has  been  raised  from  the  ranks — he  docs 
not  dine  at  mess  oftener  than  he  can  help  it" 
jBaJ/our  applauded  tii«  VS\\VB\it^\A»tL,  ^^^d  te.«olved  to  use  it  tf 
\iuM  ovm, 

"I  Bay  again,"  conftuueai  \»»  T£.xw8fi«w2?s/^'V1\  ^^^ 
WOtt't  agree  mtli  me  •,  «ivf  w%  ^sAa^  ^  ^^^ 
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Bar — they  dread  what  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  would 
say/' 

"  They'd  only  say  it  for  a  week  or  two,*'  mumbled  Balfour. 

"  So  I  remarked  :  you'll  have  discontent,  but  it  will  be  pass- 
ing.  Some  newspaper  letters  will  appear,  but  Themis  and 
Aristides  will  soon  tire,  and  if  they  should  not,  the  world  who 
reads  them  will  tire  j  and  probably  the  only  man  who  will  re- 
member the  event  three  months  after  will  be  the  silversmith 
who  is  cresting  the  covered  dishes  of  the  new  creation.  You 
think  you  can't  go  and  see  him,  Balfour  1 " 

"Impossible,  my  lord,  after  what  occurred  between  us  the 
last  time." 

"  I  don't  take  it  in  that  way,  I  suspect  he'll  not  bear  any 
tnalice.  Lawyers  are  not  thin-skinned  people ;  they  give  and 
take  such  hard  knocks  that  they  lose  that  nice  sense  of  injury 
other  folks  are  endowed  with.     I  think  you  might  go." 

"I'd  rather  not>  my  lord/'  haid  he,  shaking  Ms  head. 

"  Tty  his  wife,  then;" 

"  They  doii't  live  together  I  don't  know  if  they're  on  speak- 
ing terms." 

"  So  ihuch  the  better — she'll  know  every  chink  of  his  armour, 
and  perhaps  tell  us  where  he  is  vulnerable.  Wait  a  moment. 
There  has  beeh  some  talk  of  a  picnic  on  Dalkey  Island.  It  was 
to  be  a  mere  household  affair.  What  if  you  were  to  invite  hert 
— ^tnakitig  of  course  the  explanation  that  it  was  a  family  party^ 
that  no  cards  had  been  sent  out ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  to  be  So 
close  a  thing  the  woHd  was  never  to  hear  of  it." 

"  I  think  the  bait  would  be  irresistible,  particularly  when 
Ae  found  out  that  all  her  own  set  and  dear  friends  had  been 
passed  over.'* 

"  Charge  her  to  secrecy — of  course  she'll  not  keep  her  word." 

"  May  I  say  we'll  come  for  her  1  the  great  mystery  will  be  so 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  household  cahiagcs  and 
ydur  Excelleiicy's  llteries." 

"  Woii't  that  be  tbo  strbhg,  Balfoiir f  *  said  the  Viceroy,  laughiii  rr. 

"  Notldhg  is  too  stning,  my  lord,  in  this  country.  They  tiiko 
their  blunders  heat  as  they  do  their  sherry,  and  I'm  sure  that 
this  part  of  the  arrangemeilt  will,  in  the  gossip  it  will  give  riso 
to,  be  ftbotit  the  best  of  thfe  ^Vhole  exploit.^* 

"  Take  jrottr  dWrt  way  then  ;  only  make  no  such  mistake  aa 

you  mado  With  the  husband.      No  documeiiU,  ^vxMvsvit — \^^ 

documeitto;  i  b^g; "  and  with  this  Tfrarnittg  \awA\\xv^^  ^^^"^^i 

ba6  hftio  meam  so  pleasantiy  taken,  lua  ISie^^Wi^^  -s^^ij^  ^^ 
SttdJeftiim. 
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Lady  Lkndri^'K  was  ^lirtating  to  her  secretarj',  Miss  Morse,  the 
Animal  llcport  of  tlio  *'  Jicnevolont  r>jilhul-SingHrs*  Aid  Society," 
AvhoM  her  servant  iuinounoeil  the  anival  of  Mr  Chohncinilely 
r)ilf<»ar.  She  stojiped  abruptly  short  at  a  pathetic  bit  of  de- 
M-.ript.iou — **  The  a^^cd  minstrel,  too  old  for  erotic  poetry,  and 
vol  Icbarrcd  by  the  stern  rules  of  a  repressive  policy  fr(»ni  the 
Strains  of  patriotic  son^','' — for,  be  it  said  parenthetically.  Lady 
Lendrick  alioctcd  '*  Irishry"  to  a  large  extent — and,  dismissing 
Miss  Morso  to  au  adjoining  room,  she  desired  the  servant  to 
intn).bu!0  Mr  iialfour. 

Is  it  fancy,  or  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  English  officials 
have  a  m  inner  especially  assumed  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish — a 
thing  like  the  fur  cloak  a  man  wears  in  Russia,  or  the  snow- 
shoes  lie  puts  on  in  Lapland,  not  intended  for  other  latitudes, 
but  admirably  adapted  for  the  locality  it  is  made  for?  I  will 
not  insist  that  this  theory  of  mine  is  faultless,  but  I  appeal  to 
a  candid  public  of  my  own  countrymen  if  they  have  not  in 
their  experience  seen  what  may  support  it.  1  do  not  say  it  is 
a  bad  manner — a  presuming  manner — a  maimer  of  depreciation 
towards  those  it  is  used  to,  or  a  manner  indicative  of  indiffer- 
ence in  him  who  uses  it.  I  simply  say  that  they  who  employ 
it  keep  it  as  especially  for  Ireland  as  they  keep  their  Mackintosh 
capes  for  wot  weather,  and  would  no  more  think  of  displaying 
it  in  England  than  they  would  go  to  her  ^Fajesty's  levee  in  a 
shooting  jacket.  ^Mr  l>alfour  was  not  wanting  in  this  manner. 
Indeed,  the  Administration  of  which  he  formed  a  humble  part 
were  idl  proficients  in  it.  It  was  a  something  between  a  mock 
homage  ami  a  very  jocular  familiarity,  so  that  when  he  arose 
after  a  bow,  dee[>  and  reverential  enough  for  the  presence  of 
majesty,  he  lounged  over  to  a  chiur  and  threw  himself  down 
with  the  ease  and  unconcern  of  one  perfectly  at  home. 

*'  And  how  is  my  lady?  and  how  are  the  fourscore  and  one 
associations   for   turnkeys*  widows   and   dog-stealers*   orphans 
doing  i     AVhat's  the  last  new  thing  in  benevolence  1     Do  tell 
i:ie,  for  I've  won  five  shillings  at  loo,  and  want  to  invest  it" 
'*Y<ni  mean  you  have  v\Ta.>Nti"50\«  c^;\.xV<Kt'^«!^tY^Mr  Balfour." 
'^Nn,  by  Jove;  they  doiil  v^^  ^xs^^oXs^viWiJ^^,    '^^'W^'^ 
:  of  our  teeth  and  liO  note" 
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**  You  forget  your  tongue,  sir ;  you  are  unjust." 

"  Why,  my  lady,  you  are  quick  as  Sir  William  himself ;  living 
"with  that  great  wit  has  made  you  positively  dangerous." 

"I  have  not  enjoyed  overmuch  of  the  opportunity  you  speak  of." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  no  fault  of  yours  though.  The  world 
is  agreed  on  that  point.  I  take  it  he's  about  the  most  impos- 
sible man  to  live  with  the  age  has  yet  produced.  Sewell  has 
told  me  such  things  of  him !  things  that  would  bo  incredible  if  I 
Lad  not  seen  him.'* 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting,  but  of  course  you  have  not 
come  to  dilate  on  the  Chief  Baron's  defects  of  temper  to  his 
wife. 

"  No,  only  incidentally — parenthetically,  as  one  may  say — 
just  as  one  knocks  over  a  hare  when  he's  out  partridge-shooting." 

"  Never  mind  the  hare  then,  sir;  keep  to  your  partridges." 

"  My  partridges !  my  partridges !  which  are  my  partridges  ]  Oh, 
to  be  sure  !  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Sewell.  He  has  told 
you  perhaps  how  ill  we  have  behaved  to  him — grossly,  shame- 
fully m,  I  caU  it." 

"  He  has  told  me  that  the  Government  object  to  his  having 
this  appointment,  but  he  has  not  explained  on  what  ground." 

"  Neither  can  I.  Official  life  has  its  mysteries,  and,  hate  them 
as  one  may,  they  must  be  respected  ;  he  oughtn't  to  have  sold 
out — it  was  rank  folly  to  sell  out.  What  cuuld  he  have  in  the 
world  better  than  a  continued  succession  of  young  fellows  fresh 
from  home,  and  knowing  positively  nothing  of  horse-flesh  or 
biUiards?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir — that  is,  I  hope  I  misunder- 
stand you,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

"  I  mean  simply  this,  that  Td  rather  be  a  lieutenant-colonel 
with  such  opportunities  than  I'd  be  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Overland." 

"  Opportunities — and  for  what  ] " 

"  For  everything — for  everything ;  for  game  off  the  balls,  on 
every  race  in  the  fiugdom,  and  as  snug  a  thing  every  night  over 
a  devilled  kidney  as  any  man  could  wish  for.  Don't  look 
shocked-^— it's  all  on  the  square  ;  that  old  hag  that  was  here  last 
week  would  have  given  her  diamond  ear-rings  to  find  out  some- 
thing against  Sewell,  and  she  couldn't." 

"  You  mean  Lady  Trafford  ? " 

"  I  do.     She  stayed  a  week  here  just  to  blacken h\a  dvw^^X.^^^ 

and  she  never  could  get  bevond  that  story  oi  \i.ei  ^ti  ^\A^x:^ 
JSewell'' 

""WhMtBU^f   I  nerer  heard  of  it." 
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"  A  lie,  of  course,  from  beginning  to  eud ;  and  it's  liArd  to 
imagine  that  she  herself  believed  it" 

"  15nt  Avlmt  was  it  1" 

"  Oh,  a  truniper}'  tale  of  young  Trafford  having  made  luvc  to 
^frs  Sewell,  and  proposed  to  run  off  with  her,  and  SewcU  having 
j)lii\*oil  a  frame  at  irtxrir  on  it,  and  lost — the  whole  thing  being 
kndckrJ  iij>  by  TraiVord's  fall.  But  von  mnst  have  heard  it  I 
The  town  tiilked  of  nothing  else  for  a  fortnight/* 

*'  The  town  never  had  Uie  insolence  to  talk  of  it  to  hkP 

"  WJiat  a  Rtui)i(l  town  !  If  there  be  anything  really  that  can 
be  said  to  })e  established  in  the  code  of  society,  it  is  that  yuii 
may  say  anytliiiig  to  anybody  about  their  relations.  l>ut  fur 
such  a  rule,  how  could  conversation  go  onl — who  travels  about 
with  his  friend's  family-tree  in  his  pocket?  And  as  to  Sewell 
— I  suppose  1  may  say  it — he  has  not  a  truer  friend  in  the  world 
than  myself." 

She  bowed  a  very  stiff  acknowledgment  of  the  speech,  and  he 
went  on.  "  Tm  not  going  to  say  he  gets  on  well  with  his  wife 
— but  who  does  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  who  did  ?  The 
fact  I  take  to  be  this,  that  every  one  has  a  certain  capital  of 
goodnature  and  kindiin&ss  to  trade  on,  and  he  who  expends  this 
abroad  can't  have  so  much  of  it  for  home  consumption ;  that's 
liow  your  insuflerable  husbands  are  such  charming  fellows  for 
the  world  !     Don't  you  agree  with  me  t " 

A  very  chilling  smile,  that  might  mean  anything,  was  all  her 
reply. 

*'I  was  tlicre  all  the  time,"  continued  he,  with  unabated 
fluency.  *'  I  saw  ever}* thing  that  went  on  :  Scwell's  policy  was 
what  our  people  CiiU  non-inter>'ention ;  lie  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  believed  nothing ;  and!  will  say  there's  a  great  deal  of 
dignity  in  that  line  ;  and  when  your  servant  comes  to  wake  you 
in  the  morning,  with  the  tidings  tliat  your  wife  ha8  run  away, 
you  have  established  a  right  before  the  world  to  be  dbtracted, 
injured,  overwhelmed,  and  outraged  to  any  extent  you  may  feel 
disj)osed  to  ap])oar.*' 

**  Vour  thoughts  upon  morals  are,  I  must  sny,  very  edifying, 

sir." 

"  They're  always  practical,  so  much  I  will  say.     Tliia  world  is 

a  coinposite  .sort  of  thing,  with  such  currents  of  mixed  motives 

running  through  it,  if  a  man  tries  to  be  logical,  he  is  sure  to 

make  an  ass  of  himself,  and  one  learns  at  last  to  become  as 

flexible  in  liLs  opinioua  aud  tia  ii\aA\AftxjA  ^<(^\5c^i:;^\.^T^6i^^fiia- 

"I  am  delighted  villi  yov\t^i\>wtl\\V3,««,^\\^.0i\^vtK^^ 
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your  catidotlr ;  and  as  you  have  expressed  your  opirtioli  so  freely 
upon  my  husband  and  my  son^  would  it  appear  too  great  a 
favour  if  I  were  to  ask  what  you  would  say  of  myftelf  t  '* 

"  That  you  are  charming,  Lady  Lendrick — positively  charm- 
ing," replied  he,  rapturously.  "That  there  is  not  a  grace  of 
manner,  nor  a  captivation,  of  which  you  are  not  mistress  ;  that 
you  possess  that  attraction  which  excels  all  others  in  its  influ- 
ence ;  you  render  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  your  fiisci- 
nation  so  much  your  slaves,  that  the  cold  grow  enthusiastic,  the 
distrustful  become  credulous,  and  even  the  cautious  reserve  of 
office  gives  t^-ay,  and  the  well-trained  private  secretary  of  a 
Viceroy  betrays  himself  into  indiscretions  that  would  half  ruin 
an  aide-de  camp." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  so  much  as  suspected  my  own 
powers." 

"True  as  I  am  here ;  the  simple  fact  is,  I  haVe  come  to  Say  so." 

"  You  have  come  to  say  so  !     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

With  this  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  her  Excellency  had 
deputed  him  to  invite  Lady  Lendrick  to  join  the  picnic  on  the 
island.  ^  It  was  so  completely  a  home  party,  that,  except  him- 
self and  a  few  of  the  household,  none  had  even  heard  of  it. 
None  but  those  really  intimate  will  be  there,"  said  he ;  "  And 
tor  once  in  our  lives  we  shall -be  able  to  discuss  our  absent 
friends  with  that  charming  candour  that  gives  conversation  its 
salt.  Wlien  we  had  written  down  all  the  natiies,  it  was  her 
Excellency  said,  *  I'd  call  this  perfect  if  I  could  add  one  more  to 
the  list.*  *  I'll  swear  I  know  whom  you  mean,*  said  his  Excel- 
lency, and  he  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  a  line  on  a  card.  *  Am 
I  right  1 '  asked  he.  She  nodded,  and  said,  *  BalfoUt,  go  and 
ask  her  to  come.  Be  sure  you  explain  what  the  whole  thing  is, 
how  it  was  got  up,  and  that  it  must  not  be  talked  of.*  Of 
course,  do  what  one  will,  these  thihgs  do  get  about.  Servants 
will  talk  of  them,  and  tradespeople  talk  of  them,  and  we  must 
expect  a  fair  share  of  ill-nature  and  malice  from  that  outer  world 
which  was  not  included  in  the  civility;  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
I  believe  it's  one  of  the  conditions  of  humanity,  that  to  make 
one  man  happy  you  may  always  calculate  on  making  ten  others 
miserable.** 

This  time  Lady  Lendrick  had  something  else  to  think  of 
besides  Mr  Balfour's  ethics,  and  so  she  only  smiled  and  said 
nothing. 

''I  hope  Fm  to  bring  back  a  f ftVouta\)\iB  to^^^t^^  iscJAl  Vv 
ming  to  Jake  leave.     ''  Won't  you  let  toe  aay  \t\M^\^^  tft  Vi  « 
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*•  I  really  am  much  flattered.  I  don't  know  how  to  express 
my  grateful  sense  of  their  Excellencies*  recollection  of  me.  It 
is  for  Wednesday,  you  sayl" 

"  Yos,  Wednesday.  We  mean  to  leave  town  by  two  o'clock, 
and  there  will  bo  a  carriage  here  for  you  by  that  hour.  Will 
that  suit  you '? " 

"  Perfectly." 

'*  I  am  overjoyed  at  my  success.  Good-bye  till  Wednesday, 
then."  He  moved  towards  the  door,  and  tlien  stopped.  "  What 
was  it  ?  1  surely  hiid  something  else  to  say.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I 
remember.  Tell  mc,  if  you  c;in,  what  are  Sir  W^illiam's  vicwi* 
about  retirement :  lie  is  not  quite  pleased  with  us  just  now,  and 
we  can't  well  approach  him;  but  we  really  would  wish  to  meet 
his  wishes,  if  we  could  manage  to  come  at  them."  All  this  he 
said  in  a  sort  of  careless,  easy  way,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  or  one  calling  for  very  sligLt  exercise  of  skill  to 
bet  right. 

'^  And  do  you  imagine  he  has  taken  me  into  his  confidence, 
^Ir  Dalfour  ] "  asked  she,  with  a  smile. 

"  N(^t  formally,  perhaps — not  what  we  call  officially ;  but  he 
may  have  done  so  in  that  more  effective  way  termed  'offi- 
ciously.' *' 

"  Not  even  that.  I  could  probably  make  as  good  a  guess 
about  your  own  future  intentions  aa  those  of  the  Chief  Barou." 

"  You  have  heard  him  talk  of  them  ? " 

"  Scores  of  times." 

"  And  in  what  tone — with  what  drift? " 

"  Always  as  that  of  one  very  ill  used,  hardly  treated,  under- 
valued, and  the  like." 

"  And  the  remedy  ?    What  was  the  remedy  ?  " 

"  To  make  him  a  Peer — at  least,  so  his  friends  say." 

"  But  taking  that  to  be  impossible,  what  next  ?  " 

"  lie  becomes  *  impossible  '  also,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  Are  we  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  such  intelligence  as  ho 
l)ossesses  cannot  concede  something  to  circumstances— cannot 
make  allowances  for  the  exigencies  of  *  party ' — cannot,  in  fact> 
take  any  other  view  of  a  difficulty  but  the  one  that  must  rc- 
si)ond  to  liis  own  will  ? " 

**  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  called  on  to 
imagine.  You  are  to  persuade  yourself  to  regard  this  earth  as 
inhabited  by  the  Chief  Baron,  and  some  other  people  not  men- 
tioned specifically  in  the  census." 

"  He  is  most  unreasonable,  then." 

Of  couraG  ho  is  3  but  I  'wo\]i&rL\i\ka.^«'^o\x\i^\&iBLi 
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Bce,  Mr  Balfour,  the  Chief  imagines  all  this  while  that  he  is 
maintaining  and  upholding  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Tlio 
burden  of  his  song  is,  There  would  have  been  no  objection  to 
my  claim  had  I  been  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  English  Court." 

"Possibly,"  murmured  Balfour;  and  then,  lower  again, 
"  Fleas  are  not " 

"  Quite  true,"  said  she,  for  her  quick  ear  caught  his  words 
— "  quite  true.  Fleas  are  not  lobsters — bless  their  souls !  But, 
as  I  said  before,  I'd  not  remind  them  of  that  fact  *  The  Fleas ' 
are  just  sore  enough  upon  it  already.'* 

lialfour  for  once  felt  some  confusion.  He  saw  what  a  slip 
he  hod  made,  and  how  it  had  damaged  his  whole  negotiation. 
Nothing  but  boldness  would  avail  now,  and  he  resolved  to  bo 
bold. 

"  There  is  a  thing  has  been  done  in  England,  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  might  not  attempt  it  in  the  present  case.  A  great 
lawyer  there  obtained  a  peerage  for  his  wife " 

She  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  this,  at  once  so  hearty 
and  so  natural,  that  at  last  he  could  not  help  joining,  and 
laughing  too. 

"I  must  say,  Mr  Balfour,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak — "  I  must  say  there  is  ingenuity  in  your  suggestion.  The 
relations  that  subsist  between  Sir  William  and  myself  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  recommend  your  project." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  obstacles  to  it.  I  have 
always  heard  that  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  son,  who  was 
a  commonplace  sort  of  man  that  studied  medicine.  It  could  be 
no  part  of  the  Chief  Baron's  plan  to  make  such  a  person  tlio 
head  of  a  house.  Now,  he  likes  Sewell,  and  he  dotes  on  that 
boy — the  little  fellow  I  saw  at  the  Priory.  These  are  all 
elements  in  the  scheme.     Don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  before  I  answer  yours  :  Does 
this  thought  come  from  yourself  alone,  or  has  it  any  origin  in 
another  quarter  ] " 

"Am  I  to  be  candid?" 

"  You  are." 

"And  are  you  to  be  confidentiall" 

"  Certainly." 

"In  that  case,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  though 
about  to  remove  a  perilous  weight  off  his  mind,  "  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  it  comes  from  authority.  Now,  don't  ask  me  more — 
not  another  question.  I  have  already  avowed  what  my  instruc- 
tions  mosfe  imperatively  forbid  me  to  own — ^vrb&t^Yalv^Xi^^^x^ 
be  iniB  ^  me  if  it  were  known  that  1  ie;v^<^    ^^^tWu  \fia 
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Excellency — I  mean,  what  tho  other  person  said  was,  ^Ascertain 
Lady  Lendrick's  wishes  on  this  subject;  learn,  if  you  can — but, 
above  all,  without  conipronuaing  yourself — ^whether  she  really 
cares  for  a  stc})  in  rank ;  fnid  out,  if  so,  what  aid  she  can  or 
will  lend  us.'  I3ut  what  am  I  saying)  Here  am  I  entering 
upi)n  the  whole  detail  ?  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  did 
not  know  I  might  rely  upon  you  1 " 

"  It*3  worth  thinking  over,''  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  should  think  it  is.  It  is  not  every  day  of  our  lives  such 
a  brilliant  offer  present.^  itself.  All  I  ask,  all  I  stipulate  for,  is 
that  you  make  no  confidences,  a.sk  no  advice  from  any  quarter. 
Think  it  well  over  in  your  own  mind,  but  impart  it  to  none,  least 
of  all  to  Sewell." 

"Of  course  not  to  ///;//,"  paid  she,  resolutely,  for  she  knew 
well  to  what  purposes  he  would  apjJy  the  knowledge. 

"  Eemeinber  that  Ave  want  to  have  tho  resignation  before 
Parliament  meets — bear  that  in  mind.  Time  is  all-important 
with  us  ;  tho  rest  will  follow  in  duo  course."  With  this  lie  said 
Good-bye,  and  was  gone. 

"  Tho  rest  will  follow  in  due  course,"  said  she  to  herself,  re- 
peating his  last  Avords  as  he  went.  "  With  your  good  leave,  Mr 
IJalfour,  the  *  rest '  shall  precede  tho  beginning." 

Wasn't  it  Bolingbroke  that  said  constitutional  government 
never  could  go  on  witliout  lying  1 — audacious  lying,  too.  If  the 
old  Judge  will  only  consent  to  go,  her  ladyship's  peerage  will 
admit  of  a  compromise,  ^uch  was  Mr  Balfour's  meditation  as 
he  stepped  into  his  cab. 


CIIArTER    XLIV. 

AFTKR-DINNER     TIIOUOnTS. 

Her  Majesty's  — tli  had  got  their  orders  for  Malta,  and  sonio 

Bunnised  for  India,  though  it  was  not  yet  known  ;  but  all 

rgreed   it  was   hard  —  *' confoundedly  hard,"   they  called  it 

*' Hadn't  they  had  their  turn  of  Indian  service  l---how  many 

years  had  that  grim  old  major  passed  in  the  Deccan — ^i^'hst 

W'vary  winters  had  the  bronzed  bald  captain  there  spent  at 

liangoon  i " 

How  they  inveighed  agoiti«X  VXi^  \i»^«MiSL  iCv^^s^a^i^QBiKm  "^idi 

iosiated  on  making  a  amaSi  anay  ^^  ^^  "««^  ^  ^^w^  — ' 
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How  they  scouted  the  popular  idea  that  regiments  were  treated 
alike,  and  without  fayouritiam.  They  knew  better.  They  knew 
that  if  they  had  been  the  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninth  or  Three 
Thousand  and  First,  there  would  have  been  no  thought  of  send- 
ing them  back  to  cholera  and  jungle  fever.  Some,  with  a  little 
sly  flatteiy,  ascribed  the  order  to  their  efficiency,  and  declared 
that  they  had  done  their  work  so  well  at  Gonurshabad,  the 
Government  selected  them  at  once  when  fresh  troubles  were 
threatening ;  and  a  few  old  grumblers,  tired  of  service,  sick  of 
the  Horse  Guards — not  over-enamoured  of  even  life — agreed 
that  it  was  rank  folly  to  join  a  regiment  where  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  wa^  not  a  man  of  high  connections  j  as  they  said,  ^*  If 
old  Cave  there  had  been  a  Lord  George  or  even  an  Honourable, 
we'd  have  had  ten  years  more  of  home  service. '^ 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  raw  subalterns  who  had 
never  b^en  out  of  England,  and  who  wanted  the  glory  of  pig- 
sticking ai)d  the  brevet  to  tell  tiger  stories,  there  were  gloom 
and  depression  everywhere.  The  financially  gifted  complained 
that  as  they  had  all  or  nearly  all  bought  their  commissions, 
ther^  was  no  comparison  between  the  treatment  administered  to 
them  and  to  officers  in  any  foreign  army ;  and  such  as  knew 
geography  asked  triumphantly  whether  a  Frenchman,  who  could 
be  only  sent  to  Africa,  or  an  Austrian,  whose  most  remote 
banishment  was  the  **  Banat,''  was  in  the  same  position  as  an 
unfortunate  Briton,  who  could  be  despatched  to  patrol  the 
North  Pole  to-day,  and  to-morrow  relieve  guard  at  New  Zea- 
land 1  By  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  carried  that  the  English 
army  was  the  worst  paid,  hardest  worked,  and  most  ill-treated 
service  in  Europe ;  but  the  roast-beef  played  just  at  the  moment, 
and  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

As  the  last  bars  of  that  prandial  melody  were  dying  away, 
two  men  crossed  the  barrack  r yard  towards  the  mcss-housc. 
They  were  in  close  confabulation,  and  although  evidently  on 
their  way  to  dinner,  showed  by  th^ir  loitering  pace  how  much 
more  engrossed  they  were  by  the  subject  that  engaged  them 
than  by  any  desire  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  were 
Colonel  Cave  and  Sewell. 

"  I  can  scarcely  picture  to  my  mind  as  great  a  fool  as  that," 
said  Sewell,  angrily.     "Canyon?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cave,  slowly  and  doubtingly.     "  First 
of  all,  I  never  was  heir  to  a  large  estate  \  aud^  «^c^oxvd\^^\\^^^ 
never,  timt  J  remember,  in  love^^^ 

/fJ4  Aw?/-^  £d41e8tick.     Why,  h»  Via%  uo^  %fc»^  V}cl^  «^^ 
tbMejeerendJiallj  be  scarcely  knows  her,    1  dovitoX.  «t««^^l  ''^ 
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filic  carea  a  straw  for  him  ;  and  for  a  caprice — a  mere  caprice — 
to  sniTciidcr  liis  right  to  a  fine  fortune  and  a  good  position  is 
ftl -solute  idiocy  ;  but  I  tell  you  more,  Cave,  though  worse — far 
v.orsv/*  Here  his  voice  grew  harsh  and  grating,  as  he  con- 
tinti-j'l,  "  When  I  and  other  men  like  me  played  with  Trafford, 
wc  h'-lted  with  the  man  who  was  to  inherit  Holt  When  I 
s^^V.i  d  the  fellow  to  my  house,  and  suffered  a  certain  intimacy — 
for  I  nevr^r  liked  him — it  was  because  he  represented  twelve 
th  uisand  a-ycar  in  broad  acres.  I'd  stand  a  good  deal  from  a 
mau  like  that,  that  I'd  soon  pull  another  up  for^-ehl" 

Tlie  interrogative  here  puzzled  Cave,  who  certainly  was  not  a 
concurring  party  to  the  sentiment,  and  yet  did  not  want  to  make 
it  matter  of  discussion. 

"  We  shall  be  late — we've  lost  our  soup  already,"  ssdd  he, 
moving  more  briskly  forward. 

'*  Fd  no  more  have  let  that  fellow  take  on  him,  as  lie  did 
under  my  roof,  than  I'd  suffer  him  to  kennel  his  dogs  in  my 
dressing-room.  You  don't  know — ^you  can't  know — how  he 
behaved."  These  words  were  spoken  in  passionate  warmth,  and 
still  there  was  that  in  the  speaker's  manner  that  showed  a  want 
of  real  earnestness ;  so  it  certainly  seemed  to  Cave,  who  secretly 
determined  to  give  no  encouragement  to  further  disclosores. 

**  There  are  tilings,"  resumed  Sewell,  *'  that  a  man  can't  speak 
on — at  least  he  can  only  speak  of  them  when  they  become  the 
talk  of  the  town." 

"  Come  along,  I  want  my  dinner.  I'm  not  sure  I  have  not 
a  guest  besides,  who  does  not  know  any  of  our  fellows.  I  only 
remembered  him  this  instant.     Isn't  this  Saturday  1 " 

"  One  thing  I'll  swear — he  shall  pay  me  every  shilling  ho 
owes  me,  or  he  does  not  sail  with  the  regiment.  I'll  stand  no 
nonsense  of  renewals ;  if  he  has  to  sell  out  for  it,  he  shall  book 
up.  You  have  told  him,  I  hope,  he  has  nothing  to  expect  from 
my  forbearance  ? " 

"  We  can  talk  this  all  over  another  time.  Come  along  now 
— we're  very  late." 

"Go  on,  then,  and  eat  your  dinner ;  leave  me  to  my  cigar— 
I've  no  appetite,     I'll  drop  in  when  you  have  dined." 

**  No,  no  ;  you  shall  come  too— your  absence  will  only  mito 
follows  talk  ;  they  arc  talking  already." 

"  Are  they  ?  and  in  what  way  1 "  asked  he,  sternly. 

''A^othing  seriously,  oi  caving)"  mumbled  Gave,  f or  he  nw 
how  he  hod  fallen  into  aa  VoidaBieN^vQiu.^  ^^\ra^  -v^^bsmBiiVMH^ 
fliid  jou  must  bo  yoTwradi  too.    l^Jik  ^2^  ^w^l  '^^  ^  "^^^^^ 
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"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Sewell,  passing  his  arm  within  the 
other's,  jvnd  they  hurried  forward  without  another  word  being 
Bpoken  by  either. 

It  was  evident  that  Sewell*s  appearance  caused  some  sur- 
prise. There  was  a  certain  awkward  significance  in  the  way 
men  looked  at  him,  and  at  each  other,  that  implied  astonishment 
at  his  presence. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  down  here,"  said  the  old  Major, 
making  an  involuntary  explanation  of  his  look  of  wonderment. 

"  Nothing  very  remarkable,  I  take  it,  that  a  man  is  stopping 
at  his  own  house,"  said  Sewell,  testily.  "  No — no  fish.  Get 
me  some  mutton,"  added  he  to  the  mess-waiter. 

"  You  have  heard  that  weVe  got  our  orders,"  said  a  captain 
opposite  him. 

"  Yes  ;  Cave  told  me." 

"I  rather  like  it — that  is,  if  it  means  India,"  said  a  very 
young-looking  ensign. 

Sewell  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  looked  at  the  speaker,  and 
then,  letting  it  drop,  went  on  with  his  dinner  without  a  word. 

"  There's  no  man  can  tell  you  more  about  Bengal  than 
Colonel  Sewell  there,"  said  Cave  to  some  one  near  him.  "  Ho 
served  on  the  Staff  there,  and  knows  every  comer  of  it." 

"  I  wbh  I  didn't,  with  all  my  heart.  It's  a  sort  of  know- 
ledge that  costs  a  man  pretty  dearly." 

"  I've  always  been  told  India  was  a  capital  place,"  said  a 
gay,  frank-looking  young  lieutenant,  "  and  that  if  a  man  didn't  . 
drink,  or  take  to  high  play,  he  could  get  on  admirably." 

"  Nor  entangle  himself  with  a  pretty  woman,"  added  another. 

**  Nor  raise  a  smashing  loan  from  the  Agra  Bank,"  cried  a  third. 

"  You  are  the  very  wisest  young  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  sit  down  with,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  grin.  "Whence 
could  you  have  gleaned  all  these  prudent  maxims  ? " 

"  I  got  mine,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  from  a  cousin.  Such  a 
good  fellow  as  he  was !  he  always  tipped  me  when  I  was  at 
Sandhurst,  but  he's  past  tipping  any  one  now." 

"  Dead  ] " 

"  No ;  I  believe  it  would  be  better  he  were  ;  but  he  was 
mined  in  India — Met  in'  on  a  race,  and  lost  everything,  even 
to  his  commission." 

'<  Was  his  name  Stanley  ? " 

"  No,  Stapyleton — Frank  Stapyleton — ^he  'w^ia  \tv  VJcift  ^xej^^ 

**BeweU,,what  are  you.  drinking <"  cried  Cave, ^Sfla. ^Vro^^- 
MMT  tiuU  overbore  the  talk  around  him.  "  1  ewil  ^ee  ^otjl  ^o^ 
bm    Yaa're  got  amongat  the  yonngateTft.'' 


.^^ 
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<*  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  agreeable  and  entertaining/' 
said  Scwcll,  witli  a  smile  of  most  malicious  meaning.  "Talk 
of  youngsters  indeed  !  I*d  like  to  bear  where  you  could  match 
them  for  knowledge  of  life  and  mankind." 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his  look  or  manner  as  he 
spoke  these  words  that  suggested  distrust  or  suspicion  to  those 
around  hini,  for  they  seemed  oveijoyed  at  his  praise,  and  de- 
lighted to  hoar  themselves  called  men  of  the  world.  The  grim 
(»ld  ^lajor  at  the  opi)Osite  side  of  the  table  shook  his  head 
thoughtfully,  and  muttered  some  words  to  himself. 

**  They're  a  shady  lot,  I  take  it^"  said  a  young  captidu  to  his 
neighbour,  "  those  fellows  who  remain  in  India,  and  never  come 
liome ;  either  they  have  done  something  they  can't  meet  in 
England,  or  they  Avant  to  do  things  in  India  they  couldn't  do 
here." 

**  There's  great  truth  in  that  remark/'  said  SewelL  **  Cap- 
tain Neeves,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  together.  I  have  my- 
self seen  a  great  deal  to  bear  out  your  observation." 

Neeves  coloured  with  pleasure  at  this  approval,  and  went  on. 

'^  I  heard  of  one  fellow — I  foiget  his  name — I  never  remember 

names ;  but  he  had  a  very  pretty  wife,  and  all  the  fellowi  used 

to  make  up  to  her,  and  pay  her  immense  attention,  snd  the 

.    husband  rooked  them  all  at  icaiiS^  every  man  of  them." 

"  What  a  scoundrel ! "  said  Sewell,  with  enei^.  **  Toa 
ought  to  liave  preserved  the  name,  if  oiUy  for  a  warning.** 

*^  I  think  I  can  get  it,  Colonel     I'll  try  and  obtain  it  for  yon." 

"  Was  it  ^loorcroft  r' cried  one. 

"  Or  ^lassingbred  1 "  asked  another. 

''  I'll  wager  a  sovereign  it  was  Dudgeon ;  wasn't  it  Dudgeon  t" 

But  no ;  it  was  none  of  the  three.  Still  the  auggestionB 
opened  a  whole  chapter  of  biographical  details,  in  which  each 
of  these  worthies  vied  with  the  otiier.  No  man  ever  listened 
to  the  various  anecdotes  narrated  with  a  more  eager  interetl  tiian 
SewclL  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  alight  incredi|lity — a  aoztof 
l)iizzled  astonishment  that  the  world  could  be  ao  very  wicked— 
that  there  really  were  such  fellows — would  seem  to  distract  him  j 
but  he  listened  on,  and  even  occasionally  asked  an  explanation 
of  this  or  of  that,  to  show  the  extreme  attention  he  v^nuohaabi 
to  the  theme. 

To  be  sure,  their  attempts  to  deaoiibe  fbe  mj  aooM  tridt 
vras  played  with  the  caxda  oi  the  dioe,  how  tka  bona  «•> 
'^  nobbled  "  or  the  malc\i  ^^  wgasm^^  nvift  wtilisMt 
**'!   for   accuracy  not  cleunittH^     *%«9  ^^»^  ^mK 

iefed/'  as  lawyen  Mj,«t  ^assj'^a^  wfc^iaMtaBA 
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Btractions.     Sewelli  boweveri  n^as  no  captiooa  critic;  he  took 
^'hat  he  got,  and  was  thankful 

When  thoj  arose  from  the  table,  the  old  Major,  dropping 
behind  the  line  of  those  who  lounged  into  the  adjoining  room, 
caught  a  young  officer  by  the  arm,  and  whispered  some  few 
words  in  his  ear. 

"  What  a  scrape  Tm  in  ! ''  cried  the  young  fellow  as  he  lis- 
tened. 

''  I  think  not,  this  time  ;  but  let  it  be  a  caution  to  you  how 
you  talk  of  rumours  in  presence  of  men  who  are  strangers  to 
you." 

"  I  say,  M^*or,"  asked  a  young  c«aptain,  coming  up  hurriedly, 
"  isn't  that  Sewell  the  man  of  the  Agra  affair] " 

*^  I  don't  think  Td  ask  him  about  it,  that's  aU,"  said  the 
Major,  slyly,  and  moved  away. 

''  I  got  amongst  a  capital  lot  of  young  fellows  at  my  end  of 
the  table — second  battalion  men,  I  think — who  were  all  new 
to  me  ;  but  very  agreeable,"  said  Sewell  to  Cave,  as  he  sipped 
his  coffee. 

"  You'd  like  your  rubber,  Sewell,  I  know,"  said  Cave ;  "  let 
us  see  if  we  haven't  got  some  good  players." 

"Not  to-night — ^thanks — I  promised  my  wife  to  be  home 
early;  one  of  the  chicks  is  poorly." 

**  I  want  so  much  to  have  a  game  with  Colonel  Sewell,"  said 
a  young  fellow,  "  They  told  me  up  at  Delhi  that  you  hadn't 
your  equal  at  whist  or  billiards." 

Sewell's  pale  face  grew  flushed ;  but  though  he  smiled  and 
bowed,  it  was  not  dilRcult  to  see  that  his  manner  evinced  more 
irritation  than  pleasure. 

"  I  say,"  said  another,  who  sat  shuffling  the  cards  by  him- 
self at  a  table,  "  who  knows  that  trick  about  the  double  ace  in 
picquet  1     That  was  the  way  Beresford  was  rooked  at  Madras." 

**  I  must  say  good-night,"  said  Sewell;  "  it's  a  long  drive  ^a" 
the  Nest     You'll  come  over  to  breakfast  some  morning  before 
you  leave — won't  you  1 " 

"  I'll  do  my  best.  At  all  events  I'll  pay  my  respects  to  Ikfrs 
Sewell;"  and  with  a  good  deal  of  hand-shaking  and  somo 
cordial  speeches  Sewell  took  his  leave  and  retired. 

Had  any  one  marked  the  pace  at  which  Sewell  drove  homo 
thatiiigbt^  Uaek  and  dark  as  it  was,  he  would  have  said,  "Thero 
goes  one  on  some  errand  of  life  or  death."     TViei^  ^«9^  t^QTssft* 
thing  of  TetMeasneiM  in  the  way  he  pushed  \i\&  v^^toTL^N^^^^ 
ibavsigbbrBd,  nijpng  bim  up  hUl  and  dovjn  NNViSaoxiX.  ^^^  ^* 
mIm4  aer  tkckmung  rein  till  he  drew  up  at  \i\a  ox^tt  ^^ox^SSai 
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panting  beast  making  the  buggy  tremble  with  the  violent  action 
of  liis  respiration.  Low  muttering  to  himself,  the  groom  led 
the  beast  to  the  stable,  and  Sewell  passed  up  the  stairs  to  tho 
small  drawinir-rnuni  wliere  his  wife  usually  sat. 

She  was  reading  as  lie  entered  ;  a  little  table  with  a  tea  equi- 
l)a;;e  at  her  side.  Slic  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  book 
when  lie  came  in  ;  but  whether  his  footstep  on  the  stair  had  its 
moaning  to  ht-r  quick  cars  or  not,  a  slight  flush  quivered  on  her 
check,  and  her  luouth  trembled  faintly. 

**  Shall  I  give  y(.»u  some  tea  1 "  asked  she,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  seat,  lie  made  no  answer,  and  she  laid  down  her  book, 
and  sat  still  and  silent. 

"  Was  your  dinner  pleasant  ? "  said  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  How  conhl  it  be  other  than  pleasant,  madam,''  said  he, 
fiercely,  "  when  they  talked  so  much  of  your* 

*' Of  ?//t^ /—talked  oi  me  V* 

"Just  so;  there  were  a  set  of  young  fellows  who  had  just 
joined  from  another  battalion,  and  who  discoursed  of  you,  of 
your  life  in  India,  of  your  voyage  home,  and  lastly  of  some 
incidents  that  were  attributed  to  your  sojourn  here.  To  me  it 
was  perfectly  delightful  I  had  my  opinion  asked  over  and 
over  again,  if  I  thought  that  such  a  levity  was  so  perfectly 
harmless,  and  such  another  liberty  was  the  soul  of  innocence  1 
In  a  word,  madam,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege,  very  rarely  accorded 
to  a  husband  I  fancy,  to  sit  in  judgment  over  his  own  wife,  and 
say  what  he  thought  of  her  conduct." 

"  Was  there  no  one  to  tell  these  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
wei^e  speaking  ? "  suicl  she,  with  a  subdued  quiet  tone, 

*'  No  ;  I  came  in  late  and  took  my  place  amongst  men  all 
{5l  rangers  to  me.  I  assure  you  I  profited  largely  by  the  inci- 
dent. It  is  so  seldom  one  gets  public  opinion  in  its  undilutoJ 
f'uni,  it's  quite  refreshing  to  taste  it  neat.  Of  course  they  were 
liot  al^^ays  correct.  I  could  have  set  them  right  on  many 
p  lints.  They  had  got  a  totally  wrong  version  of  what  they 
c:illed  the  *  Agra  row,'  though  one  of  the  party  said  he  WiU 
iKpcsford's  cousin." 

She  grasped  the  table  convulsively  to  steady  herself,  and  iii 
:.o  d»)iiig  threw  it  down,  and  the  whole  tea  equipage  with  it 

*•  Yes,"  continued  he,  as  though  responding  to  this  evidence 
of  emotion  on  her  part — "  yes ;  it  pushed  one's  x>atience  pretty 

khard  to  be  obliged  to  sit  under  such  criticism." 
b  "And  what  obliged  you,  svx'^  'waa\\.\KKtV* 
Yes»  mada!n,  yow  liavc  gae^'&^\Xi.    \^^a  ^t^\— Njsxt^ 
to  own  I  was  your  "hxMJbwx^^' 


A  low  faint  groan  was  all  she  uttered,  as  she  covered  her  face 
viiih  her  hands.  "  I  had  next,"  continued  he,  "  to  listen  to  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  Trafford  had  ever  seriously  offered  to  run 
away  with  you  or  not.  It  was  almost  put  to  the  vote.  Faith, 
I  believe  my  casting  voice  might  have  carried  the  thing  either 
way,  if  I  had  only  known  how  to  give  it."  She  murmured 
something  too  low  to  be  heard  correctly,  but  he  caught  at  part 
of  it,  and  said,  "  Well,  that  was  pretty  much  what  I  suspected. 
The  debate  was,  however,  adjourned ;  and  as  Cave  called  me  by 
my  name  at  the  moment,  the  confidences  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  As  I  foresaw  that  these  youngsters,  ignorant  of 
life  and  manners  as  they  were,  would  be  at  once  for  making 
apologetic  speeches  and  suchlike,  I  stole  away  and  came  home, 
viore  domesticOy  to  ruminate  over  my  enjoyments  at  my  own 
fireside." 

"  1  trust,  sir,  they  were  strangers  to  your  own  delinquencies. 
I  hope  they  had  no  unpleasant  reminders  to  give  you  of  yourself." 

"  Pardon,  madam.  They  related  several  of  what  you  pleas- 
antly call  my  delinquencies,  but  tliey  only  came  in  as  the  by- 
play of  the  scene  where  you  were  the  great  character.  We 
figured  as  brigands.  It  was  ijou  always  who  stunned  the 
victim ;  /  only  rifled  his  pockets — fact,  I  assure  you.  I'm  sorry 
that  cMna  is  smashed.     It  was  Saxe — ^wasn't  it  ? " 

She  nodded. 

"  And  a  present  of  Trafford's,  too  !  What  a  pity !  I  declare 
I  believe  we  shall  not  have  a  single  relic  of  the  dear  fellow, 
except  it  be  a  protested  bill  or  two."  He  paused  a  moment  or 
80,  and  then  said,  "  Do  you  know,  it  just  strikes  me  that  if  they 
saw  how  ill — how  shamefully  you  played  your  cards  in  this 
Trafford  affair,  they'd  actually  absolve  you  of  all  the  Circe  gift^ 
the  world  ascribes  to  you." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly  on  him,  and  as  her  clasped 
hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  she  leaned  forward  and  said, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  it  1  What  do  you  want  by  this  1  If 
these  men,  whose  insolent  taunts  you  had  not  courage  to  arrest 
or  to  resent,  say  truly,  whose  the  fault]  Ay,  sir,  whose  the 
fault  1  Answer  me,  if  you  dare,  and  say,  was  not  my  shame 
incurred  to  cover  and  conceal  yours  V^ 

"  Your  tragedy-queen  airs  have  no  effect  upon  me,      I've 

been  too  long  behind  the  scenes  to  be  frightened  by  sta^cfi 

thunder.     What  is  past  ia  past.     You  married  a  g|d.\s^<^x  \  ^xv^ 

2£  you  shared  hia  good-luck^  you  oughtn't  lo  ^xxw^Aa  ^\.  ^^«- 

taki'ng^  Mb  bad  fortune.     If  you  had  been  titcd  oi  ^'Si  i^^> 

take  jt/oo'd  Imve  thrown  it  hetdxxd  you  xoany  a  ^k^  ^"^'^ 
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"  If  I  bftve  not  done  so,  you  know  well  why,'*  laid  she,  fiercely. 

«  Tho  old  story,  I  suppose — the  dear  darlings  upetuirs.  WeU, 
I  can't  didcnss  what  I  know  nothing  about.  I  can  only  promiso 
you  thiit  Huch  tics  would  never  bind  me." 

**  I  .'i>k  you  once  again  what  you  mean  by  this  1"  cried  she, 
ns  her  lip-s  tremlileil  and  Ikt  pale  cheeks  shook  with  agitation. 
*'  WJiat  docs  it  point  to?  What  ara  I  to  du?  "What  am  1  to  bel" 

"That's  tho  puzzle,"  said  he,  with  an  insolent  levity;  "and 
I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  solve  it !  Sometimes  I  think  we'd  do  better 
to  renounce  tho  partnership,  and  try  what  we  could  do  alone ; 
and  sometimes  I  suspect — it  sounds  odd,  doesn't  it  I — but  I 
suspect  that  wo  need  each  other." 

bhe  had  by  this  time  buried  her  face  between  her  hands,  and 
by  the  convulsive  motion  of  her  shoulders,  showed  she  was 
weeping  bitterly. 

''  One  thing  is  certainly  clear,"  said  he,  rising,  and  standing 
with  his  back  to  tho  lire — "  if  we  decide  to  part  company,  wa 
haven't  tho  means.  If  either  of  us  would  desert  the  ship, 
there's  no  boat  left  to  do  it  with." 

She  arose  feebly  from  her  chair,  but  sank  down  agun,  weak 
and  overcome. 

"Shall  I  give  you  my  arm?"  asked  he. 

"  Xo  ;  send  Jane  to  me,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  barely  above  a 
whisper. 

He  rang  tho  bell,  and  said,  "  Tell  Jano  her  mistress  wants 
her;''  and  with  this  he  searched  for  a  book  on  the  table,  found 
it;  and  strolled  oil'  to  hi:)  room,  humming  an  air  as  he  went 
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Tin: Y  who  only  know  tho  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
winter  months,  and  have  but  enjoyed  tho  contrast — and  what  a 
('c)htrnst !— l)etweon  our  inky  skies  and  rain-charged  atmosphere 
with  that  glorious  expanse  of  blue  hoavon  and  that  air  of 
^xciling  elasticity — they,  I  say,  can  still  liavo  no  conception  of 

the  real  ecstasy  of  Vilo  iiv  a  ftow>i)wectv  ^\xs&A.\i^  till  they  Lave 

c-vy^enencecl  a  summer  V>eaid^  t.\ie  \)\di<^«»  ««»». 
Nothing  is  more  sttMug  m  t\i«i<^  x^\B^WA  Sic^^ 

QS9  of  tho   change  irom  ^7  ^»  t^^^-    '^'^  "^  ''^^  ^sk»'^ 
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rapidity  with  which  dtarkness  succeeds — and  in  this  our  deli- 
dous  twilight  is  ever  to  be  regretted ;  what  I  speak  of  is  the 
marvellous  transition  from  the  world  of  sights  and  sounds  to 
the  world  of  unbroken  silence  and  dimness.  In  the  day  the 
whole  air  rings  with  life.  The  flowers  flaunt  out  their  gorgeous 
petals,  not  timidly  or  reluctantly,  but  with  the  bold  confidence 
of  admitted  beauty.  The  buds  unfold  beneath  your  very  eyes, 
the  rivulets  sing  in  the  clear  air,  and  myriads  of  insects  chirp 
till  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  charged  with  vitality.  This 
intense  vitality  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  scene ;  and 
it  is  to  this  that  night  succeeds,  grand,  solemn,  and  silent,  at 
first  to  all  seeming  in  unrelieved  blackness,  but  soon  to  be 
displayed  in  a  glorious  expanse  of  darkest,  deepest  blue,  with 
stars  of  surpassing  size.  To  make  this  change  more  eflectivc, 
too,  it  is  instantaneous.  It  was  but  a  moment  back,  and  you 
were  gazing  on  the  mountain  peaks  bathed  in  an  opal  lustre, 
the  cicala  making  the  air  vibrato  with  his  song ;  a  soft  sea- 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  stirring  the  oranges  amongst  the  leaves : 
and  now  all  is  dim  and  silent  and  breathless,  as  suddenly  as 
though  an  enchanter's  wand  had  waved  and  worked  the  miracle. 

In  a  little  bay — rather  a  cleft  in  the  shore  than  a  bay — 
bounded  by  rocks  and  backed  by  a  steep  mountain  overgrown 
with  stunted  olives,  stood  a  small  cottage — so  very  small  that 
it  looked  rather  like  a  toy  house  than  a  human  dwelling,  a  re- 
semblance added  to  now  as  the  windows  lay  wide  open,  and  all 
the  interior  was  a  blaze  of  light  from  two  lamps.  All  was  still  and 
silent  within;  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  a  sign 
of  life  about  the  place  :  for  it  was  the  only  dwelling  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island,  and  that  island  was  Maddalena,  off  Sardinia. 

In  a  little  nook  among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  sea,  sat  Tom 
and  Lucy  Lendrick.  They  held  hands,  but  were  silent ;  for 
they  had  come  down  into  the  darkness  to  muse  and  ponder,  and 
drink  in  the  delicious  tranquillity  of  that  calm  hour.  Lucy  had 
now  been  above  a  week  on  the  island,  and  every  day  Tom  made 
progress  towards  recovery.  She  knew  exactly,  and  as  none 
other  knew,  what  amount  of  care  and  nursing  he  would  accept 
of  without  resistance — where  companionship  would  gratify  and 
whiere  oppress  him ;  she  knew,  besides,  when  to  leave  Inm  to 
the  fnil  swing  of  his  own  wild  discursive  talk^  and  never  to 
break  in  upon  his  moods  of  silent  reflection. 

For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  they  had  sal  1\i^a  mS^^i^x^  ^ 
ww4  »*«o  ^^^  Buddenlv  turning  round,  aud\octoxi%^^'^^'^^ 
the  cottage,  said,  ^laa't  tins  the  very  aort  ol  \J;^^^^  xyjv^'^ 
im^gioe  sod  wbb  for  long  sffo,  LucyV* 
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"  It  TTcOS  jii3t  what  was  passing  through  my  mind.  I  waa 
thinkinp:  how  often  we  longed  to  have  one  of  the  islands  on 
Lough  Dcrgh,  and  to  go  and  live  there  all  by  ourselves." 

"  NVe  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  luxurious  as  this,  though. 
We  knew  nothing  of  limes  and  oranges,  Lucy.  We  never 
fancied  siicli  a  starry  sky,  ()r  an  air  so  loaded  with  j^erfume.  I 
(li'claro/'  cried  lie,  with  more  energy,  **it  repays  one  for  all  tbo 
(lisa|)i»niiitment,  to  conic  and  taste  the  luxury  of  such  a  night  as 
this." 

**  And  wliat  is  the  disappointment  you  speak  of,  Tom  ?  " 

"  I  mean  about  our  project — that  blessed  mine,  by  which  we 
were  t«)  liave  amassed  a  fortune,  and  which  has  only  yielded 
lead  eiioudi  to  shoot  ourselves  with." 

'*  I  never  susj>ected  that,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Of  course  you  never  did ;  nor  am  I  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell 
it  even  now.  I'd  not  whisper  it  if  Sir  Brook  were  on  the  same 
island  with  ua.  Do  you  know,  girl,  that  he  resents  a  word 
against  the  mine  as  if  it  was  a  stain  upon  his  own  honour.  For 
a  while  I  used  to  catch  up  his  enthusiasm,  and  think  if  we  only 
L'o  on  steadily,  if  we  simply  jiersist,  we  are  sure  to  succeed  in 
the  end.  But  when  week  after  week  rolled  over,  and  not  a  trace 
of  a  mineral  apj)eared — wlien  the  very  workmen  said  wc  were 
toiling  in  vain — when  I  felt  half -ashamed  to  meet  the  jeering 
questions  of  the  neighbours,  and  used  to  skulk  up  to  the  shaft 
by  the  back  way, — he  remarked  it,  and  said  to  me  one  morning, 
*  I  am  afraid,  Tom,  it  is  your  sense  of  loyalty  to  me  that  keeps' 
you  here,  and  not  your  hope  of  success.  Be  frank,  and  tell  me 
if  this  be  so.*  I  blundered  out  something  about  my  determi- 
nation to  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  it  would  have 
been  lucky  if  I  had  stopped  there ;  but  I  went  on  to  say  that  I 
thouL^lit  the  mine  was  an  arrant  delusion,  and  that  the  sooner 
we  turned  our  backs  on  it,  and  addressed  our  energies  to  an- 
other quarter,  the  better.  *  You  think  so?'  said  he,  looking 
almost  fiercely  at  me.  *  I  am  certain  of  it,*  said  J,  decisively; 
ior  I  thoujLjht  the  moment  had  come  when  a  word  of  truth  could 
do  him  good  service.  He  went  out  without  speaking,  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  Lavanna,  where  the  mine  is,  ho  went  over  to 
Ca;^'Iiari,  and  only  came  home  late  at  night  The  next  morning, 
while  we  were  taking  our  coffee  before  setting  out,  he  said  to 
me,  ^  Don't  strap  on  your  knapsack  to-day.  I  don't  mean  yoa 
Bhould  conic  down  into  the  shaft  again.'  '  How  so  1 '  asked  I; 
'  wJmt  have  I  said  or  done  Wiat  eo\A^  olSctw^  -^cs^V  « "^iS^QUiin^ 
W7  dear  boy,'  said  lie,  \ayiT\g  \\\B\\axi^  wi  tscj  ^«"s^AKt  \  ^\k6.\ 
mnot  bear  you  should  meelti^^ac«a^>^^^^^'^«^»20DRNX'^ 
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one  thing  that  can  lighten  its  gloom — Hope.  I  have  managed, 
tiierefore,  to  raise  a  small  sum  on  the  mine ;  for/  said  he,  with 
a  sly  laugh,  '  there  are  men  in  Cagliari  "who  don't  take  the  de- 
spondent view  you  have  taken  of  it ;  and  I  have  written  to  my 
old  friend  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  give  you  a  commission,  and 
you  shall  go  and  be  a  soldier.*  *  And  leave  you  here,  sir,  all 
alone  ? '  *  Far  from  alone,  lud.  I  have  that  companion  which 
you  tell  me  never  joined  you,  I  have  Hope  with  mc,^  *  Then 
I'll  stay  too,  sir,  and  try  if  he'll  not  give  nie  his  company  yet. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  have  yours ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  know 
that  could  recompense  me  for  the  loss  of  it.'  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  turn  him  from  his  plan,  but  I  insisted  so  heartily — for 
I'd  Live  stayed  on  now,  if  it  were  to  have  entailed  a  whole  life 
of  poverty — that  he  gave  in  at  last ;  and  from  that  hour  to  this, 
not  a  word  of  other  than  agreement  has  passed  between  us.  For 
my  own  part,  I  began  to  work  with  a  will,  and  a  determination 
that  I  never  felt  before ;  and  perhaps  I  overtaxed  my  strength, 
for  I  caught  this  fever  by  remaining  till  the  heavy  dews  began 
to  fall,  and  in  this  climate  it  is  always  a  danger." 

"  And  the  mine,  Tom — did  it  grow  better  ] " 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  verily  believe  we  never  saw  ore  from  that  day. 
We  got  upon  yellow  clay,  and  lower  down  upon  limestone  rock, 
and  then  upon  water ;  and  we  are  pumping  away  yet,  and  old 
Sir  Brook  is  just  as  much  interested  by  the  decrease  of  the 
"water  as  if  he  saw  a  silver  floor  beneath  it.  *  We've  got  eight 
inches  less  this  morning, Tom;  we  are  doing  famously  now.'  I 
declare  to  you,  Lucy,  when  I  saw  his  fine  cheery  look  and  bright 
honest  eye,  I  thought  how  far  better  this  man's  fancies  are  than 
the  hard  facts  of  other  people ;  and  I'd  rather  have  his  great 
nature  than  all  the  wealth  success  could  bring  us." 

"  My  own  dear  brother  !  '*  was  all  she  could  say,  as  she  grasped 
his  hand,  and  held  it  with  both  her  own. 

"  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  in  the  infatuation  he  feels  about 
this  mining  project  he  forgets  everything  else.  Letters  come  ta 
him  from  agents  and  men  of  business  asking  for  speedy  answers ; 
some  occasionally  come  to  tell  that  funds  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned  to  meet  certain  payments  had  been  withdrawn  from 
his  banker  long  since.  When  he  reads  these,  he  ponders  a  mo- 
ment, and  mutters,  *  The  old  story,  I  suppose.  It  is  so  easy  to 
write  Brook  Fossbrooke  ; '  and  then  the  whole  seems  to  pass  out 
dt  his  mind,  and  he'll  say,  *  Come  along,  Totci  •,  \j^  TscvjaX.  ^"^^ 
malkteTs  a  little;  FU  want  some  coin  by  tihe  en^  ol  >i}ti^  xcvot^^* 

^Wben  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  couldul  go  to  \Xi^  tcCvcw^^'^' 
WBoant^  he  used  to  give  me  daily  made  me  Wm^^^^cfi^sX.^ 
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prospering.  He  would  como  back  every  nighfc  bo  cheery  nnd  bo 
hopeful,  and  hia  eyes  would  sparkle  aa  he'd  tell  of  a  bright  vein 
tliiit  they'd  just  *  struck.'  He  owned  that  the  men  were  less 
R:\n<^uiiio,  but  wliat  could  they  knowf  they  had  no  other  teach- 
iiiir  tlian  the  poor  experiences  of  daily  labour.  If  they  8aw  load 
or  silver,  they  lielieveil  in  it.  Ttihiin,  however,  the  signs  of  the 
coiniii.i^  t)ro  were  euungli ;  and  then  he  would  open  a  paper  full" 
of  dark  earth  ill  which  a  ifew  shining  particles  might  be  detected, 
and  ])()int  them  out  to  nie  as  the  germs  of  untold  riches.  '  These 
nre  silver,  Tom,  every  one  of  them;  they  are  oxidised,  but  still 
perfectly  ]»uro.  I've  seen  tlie  natives  in  Ceylon  washing  earth 
not  richer  than  this;'  and  the  \yooT  fellow  would  make  this 
hopeful  tidings  the  reason  for  treating  me  to  champagne,  whicli 
in  an  unlucky  moment  the  doctor  said  would  be  good  for  mo, 
nnd  which  Sir  Ihook  declared  always  disagreed  with  him.  But 
I  don't  believe  it,  Lucy — I  don't  believe  it  I  I  am  certiiin  that 
he  sutFered  many  a  privation  to  give  me  luxuries  that  he  wouldn't 
share.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  breakfast  I  saw  him  eating  one 
morning  ?  I  had  gone  to  his  room  to  speak  to  him  before  he 
started  to  the  mine,  and  opening  the  door  gently,  I  surprised 
him  at  his  break fiust — a  piece  of  brown  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
without  milk  was  his  meal,  to  support  him  till  he  came  home  at 
nightfall.  I  knew  if  he  were  aware  that  I  had  seen  him  that 
it  would  have  given  him  great  distress,  so  I  crept  quietly  back 
to  my  bed,  and  lay  down  to  think  of  this  once  pampered,  flat- 
tered gentlem;in,  and  liow  grand  the  nature  must  be  tliat  could 
hold  up  uncomplaining  and  unshaken  under  such  poverty  as  this. 
Nur  is  it  that  he  ignores  the  past,  Lucy,  or  strives  to  forget  it- 
far  from  that.  JFe  is  full  of  memories  of  bygone  events  and 
])eoplo,  but  lie  talks  of  his  own  part  in  the  grand  world  ho  once 
lived  in  as  one  might  talk  of  another  individual ;  nor  is  there 
tho  semblance  of  a  regret  that  all  this  splendour  has  passed  away 
never  to  return.  Ho  will  bo  here  on  Sunday  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
Lucy  :  an<l  though  ])erhai)S  you'll  find  him  sadly  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, ytm'll  see  that  his  fine  nature  is  the  same  as  ever." 

"And  will  he  persist  in  this  project,  Tom,  in  spite  of  all 
failure,  and  in  defiance  of  hope?" 

*'  That's  the  very  point  I'm  puzzled  about.     If  he  decide  to 
go  on,  so  must  I.     I'll  not  leave  him,  whatever  come  of  it." 
"  No,  no,  Tom  ;  that  I  know  you  will  not  do." 
'' J/js  confidence  of  succeaa  \a  \iT\s.bAken.     It  ^-ns  only  t'other 
'ii'ght,  tt3  MO  sat  at  a  very  Im^oY  «w^^x,>aft  «35A/X^Ni>SL ta- 
nember  all  this,  Tom,  one  ol  Wi^afc  ^k^^\  «si^\»^^Miw^^««i 
^^nd^r,  you'll  teU  yout  lnw«^  W«  V^\5^i  ^^  \X^^\.  «? 
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fidTea  over  our  little  acid  wine  and  an  onion.'  I  did  not  dare 
to  Bay  what  was  uppermost  in  mj  thoughts,  that  I  disbeliered 
in  the  burgundy  era." 

"  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  done  it" 

"  He  had  the  habit,  he  tells  me,  in  his  days  of  palmiest  pros- 
perity, of  going  off  by  himself  on  foot,  and  wandering  about  for 
weeks,  roughing  it  amongst  all  sorts  of  people — gipsies,  miners, 
charcoal-bumers  in  the  German  forests,  and  suchlike.  He  said, 
without  something  of  this  sort,  he  would  have  grown  to  believe 
that  all  the  luxuries  he  lived  amongst  were  bona  fide  necessities 
of  life.  He  was  afraid  too,  he  said,  they  would  become  part  of 
him ;  for  his  theory  is^  never  let  your  belongings  master  your 
own  nature." 

**  There  is  great  romance  in  such  a  man." 

"  Ah !  there  you  have  it,  Lucy;  that's  the  key  to  his  whole 
temperament ;  and  I'd  not  be  surprised  if  he  had  been  crossed 
in  some  early  love." 

"  Would  that  account  for  all  his  capricious  ways  1 "  said  she, 
smiling, 

^'Itfy  own  experiences  can  tell  me  nothing;  but  I  have  a 
sister  who  could  perhaps  help  me  to  an  explanation.  £h,  Lucy  I 
What  think  you  f " 

She  tried  to  laugh  off  the  theme,  but  the  attempt  only  half 
Bucceeded,  and  she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  her  confusion. 

Tom  took  her  hrmd  between  his  own,  and  patted  it  affec- 
tionately. 

**  I  want  no  confessions,  my  own  dear  Lucy,"  said  he,  gently; 
"  but  if  there  is  anything  which,  for  your  own  happiness  or  for 
my  honour,  I  ought  to  know,  you  will  tell  me  of  it,  I  am  certain." 

''  There  is  nothing,''  said  she,  with  a  faint  gasp. 

"  And  you  would  tell  me  if  there  had  been  1" 

She  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"And  grandpapa,  Lucy?"  said  he,  trying  to  ^vert  her 
thoughts  rrom  what  he  saw  was  oppressing  her ;  "  has  he  for- 
given me  yet  ?  or  does  he  still  harp  on  about  my  presumption 
and  self-sufficiency  1 " 

"  He  is  more  forgiving  than  you  think,  Tom,"  said  she,  smiling. 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.     He  wrote  me  a  long  letter  some 
time  back — a  sort  of  lecture  on  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
my  disposition,  in  which  he  clearly  showed,  that  if  I  had  all  th^ 
girts  which  my  own  seif-confidence  ascr&ed  to  tc^a^  ^iA^  %«^^^ 
mpiv  that  J  never  dre&med  of,  they  would  go  lot  uo'Jb^xv^ — ^^"a^^ 
UffynoMDf^  ao  long  as  they  were  allied  'vAai  mj  xmYflsSL^^ 
^**  he  didn't  Cfdl  it  impudence,  but  eomeV:^^^  ''^  '^^^^ 
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He  told  mo  that  men  of  my  stamp  were  like  the  people  who 
traded  on  credit,  and  always  cut  a  sony  figure  when  their 
accniiiits  camo  to  be  audited;  and,  perhaps  to  stave  off  the 
hour  (»f  my  bankniptcy,  he  enclosed  me  fifty  pounds." 

*'  So  like  him  !"  said  slie,  proudly. 

*'  1  suppose  it  was.  Indeed,  as  1  read  his  not€,  I  thought  I 
heanl  him  talking  it.  There  was  an  acrid  flippancy  about  it 
that  smacked  of  his  ver}'  voice.** 

*'  Oil,  Tom,  I  will  not  let  you  say  that." 

*'  I'll  think  it  all  the  same,  Lucy.  His  letter  brought  him 
bai^k  to  my  mind  so  palpably,  that  I  thought  I  stood  there  before 
him  on  that  morning  when  he  delivered  that  memorable  dis- 
course on  my  character  after  luncheon." 

"  Did  you  reply  to  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  replied,''  said  he,  with  a  dry  sententiousness  that 
.sounded  as  though  he  wished  the  subject  to  drop. 

*•  Do  tell  me  what  you  said.  I  hope  you  took  it  in  gc>od 
]>art.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have  shown  any  resentment  at 
ills  remarks."' 

"  No  ;  I  rather  think  I  showed  great  forbearance.  I  simply 
said,  *  y\y  dear  Lord  Chief  Baron,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  of  which  I  accept  everything  but  the 
enclosure. — I  am,  faithfully  yours.* " 

"  And  refused  his  gift  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  The  good  counsel  without  the  money,  or 
the  last  without  the  counsel,  would  have  been  all  very  well ; 
but  coming  together,  in  what  a  false  position  the  offer  placed 
me  !  I  remember  that  same  day  we  happened  to  have  an  un- 
usually meagre  dinner,  but  I  drank  the  old  man's  health  after  it 
in  some  precious  bad  wine  ;  and  8ir  Brook,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  letter,  joined  in  the  toast,  and  ])ronounccd  a  very 
l)rel.ty  little  eulogium  on  his  vigour  and  energy;  and  thus  ended 
the  wliole  incitlent." 

*'  Jf  you  only  knew  him  better,  Tom  I  if  you  knew  Lini  as  I 
know  him  !" 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  arid  merely  said,  "  It  was 
nicely  done,  though,  not  to  tell  jjou  about  this.  There  was 
delicacy  in  ihaf,"' 

Lucy  went  on  now  to  relate  all  his  kind  intentions  towards 

Tom  when  the  news  of  his  illness  arrived — how  he  had  coDferred 

^vitll  Beat  tie  about  seT\dm^  o\i\.  ;yi  doctor  ^  and  Iiow,  at  such  a 

sacrifice  to  his  own  daily  Yia\>\\a,\i^\\'GA^'i^^^^^  ^<^^fi&iseS^ 

"^ome  out  to  Ca^liarL     "  Axid  ^wx  do\i\.  V\tfy«  \tfssi  \Qsi^*^sa^ 

ft  him,  Master  Tom,"  said  a\ie,\».v^^>^^\  '^  VK\tfsnvi«\«fti 
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store  you  may  lay  by  my  company,  he  prizes  it,  and  prizes  it 
highly,  too,  I  promise  you ;  and  then  there  was  another  reason 
which  weighed  against  his  letting  me  come  out  here — he  has 
got  some  absurd  prejudice  against  Sir  Brook.  I  call  it  absurd, 
because  I  have  tried  to  find  out  to  what  to  trace  it,  and  could 
not ;  but  a  chance  expression  or  two  that  fell  from  Mrs  Sewell 
leads  me  to  suppose  the  impression  was  derived  from  them." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  knows  the  Sewells.  I  never  heard  him 
speak  of  them.  I'll  ask  when  he  comes  over  here.  By  the 
way,  how  do  you  like  them  yourself?" 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  liked  her  at  first — that  is,  I  thought  I 
should  like  her ;  and  I  fancied,  too,  it  was  her  wish  that  I 
might — but " 

"  But  what  ]     What  does  this  *  but'  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  she  has  puzzled  me,  and  my  hope  of  liking 
her  depends  on  my  discovering  that  I  have  misunderstood  her." 

"  That's  a  riddle,  if  ever  there  was  one  !  but  I  suppose  it 
comes  to  this,  that  if  you  have  read  her  aright  you  do  not  like 
her." 

"  I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  letter  she  wrote  me." 

"  And  why  can't  you  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  even  that,  Tom." 

"  What  a  mysterious  damsel  you  have  grown !  Does  this 
come  of  your  living  with  that  great  law  lord,  Lucy  ?  If  so,  tell 
him  from  me  he  has  spoiled  you  sadly.  How  frank  you  were 
long  ago ! " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  she,  sighing. 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  that  time,  with  all  its 
dreaminess  and  all  its  castle-building.  Do  you  remember,  Lu, 
when  we  used  to  set  off  of  a  morning  in  the  boat  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  as  we  called  it,  and  find  out  new  islands  and  new 
creeks,  and  give  them  names  1 " 

"  Do  I  not !  Oh,  Tom,  were  we  not  a  thousand  times  happier 
then  than  we  knew  we  were  ? " 

'*  That's  a  bit  of  a  bull,  Lucy,  but  it's  tnie  all  the  same.  I 
know  all  you  mean,  and  I  agree  with  you." 

"  If  we  had  troubles,  what  light  ones  they  were  !" 

"  Ay,  that's  true.     We  were  not  grubbing  for  lead  in  those 
days,  and  finding  only  quartz ;  and  our  poor  hearts,  Lucy,  were 
whole  enough  then."    He  gave  a  half  mdicious  laugh  as  he  said 
this ;  but^  correcting  himself  quickly,  he  dre^  Vi^x  \;cy^^\^  V\ssl 
fsd  Bsdd,  ** Don't  he  angry  with  me,  dear  livx*,  "jcyaYxk!^^  ^V  ^s^ 
mb»i  B  recklesB  tongue  I've  got" 
f*  Wk8  that  thunder,  Tom  ?    There  it  la  again,    'WasX.^s^'^ 
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*'  That's  a  storm  getting  up.  It's  coming  from  the  soutVard. 
See  Low  the  drift  is  flying  overheadi  and  all  tbe  while  the  sea 
bciiLMth  id  like  a  null-pond  !  Watch  tlie  stars  uow,  and  you'll 
sec  h(»w,  onu  by  one,  tliey  will  drop  out,  as  if  extinguished  ',  nnd 
mark  the  little  plash — it  is  barely  audible — that  begins  u\m\ 
tlic  beach.  There  !  did  you  hear  that — that  rushing  sound  like 
wind  through  the  trees?  That's  the  sea  getting  up.  Howl 
wish  I  Wiis  strong  enough  to  stay  out  here.  I*d  like  to  show 
you  a  '  Levanter/  girl — a  regular  bit  of  Southern  passion,  uot 
increasing  slowly,  like  our  Northern  \\*rath,  but  bursting  out  in 
it.i  full  fury  in  an  instant.  Here  it  comes  !"  and  as  ho  spoke 
two  claps  of  thunder  shook  the  air,  followed  by  a  long  clattering 
roll  like  musketry,  and  the  sea,  upheaving,  surged  heavily  hither 
nnd  thither,  while  the  air  was  still  and  calm ;  and  then,  as 
though  let  loose  from  their  caverns,  the  winds  swept  past  with 
a  wild  shrill  whistle  that  swelled  into  a  perfect  roar.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  becaniu  at  unce  white,  and  the  wind,  sweeping 
across  the  crests  of  the  waves,  carried  away  a  blinding  dnft  Uiat 
adiled  to  the  darkness.  The  thunder,  too,  rolled  on  unceasingly, 
and  great  flashes  of  lightning  broke  through  the  blackness, and  dis- 
played tall  masts  and  spars  of  ships  far  out  to  sea,  rocking  fear- 
fully, and  in  the  next  instant  lost  to  sight  in  the  dense  darkness. 

"  llere  comes  the  rain,  and  we  must  run  for  it,"  said  Tom, 
as  a  few  heavy  drops  fell.  A  solemn  pause  in  the  storm  en- 
sued, and  then,  as  though  the  very  sky  was  reut^  the  water 
jioiircd  down  in  cataracts.  Laughing  merrily,  they  made  for 
the  cottaLTo,  and  thou;j:h  but  a  few  yards  off,  were  drenched 
thoron^'hly  ero  they  reached  it, 

"  It's  j^oing  to  bo  a  terriflc  night,"  said  Tom,  as  he  passed 
from  window  to  window,  looking  to  the  bars  and  fastenings. 
*'  The  ^xreat  heat  always  brings  one  of  the  Levant  storms,  and 
the  li>hermen  here  know  it  so  well,  that  on  seeing  certain  signs 
at  sunset  tliey  draw  up  all  their  boats  on  shore,  and  even  secure 
the  roofs  of  their  cabins  with  strong  sjmrs  and  stones." 

"  1  hoj)e  poor  old  Nicholas  is  safe  by  tliis  time.  Could  he 
have  reached  Cagliari  by  this?"  said  Luc}'. 

"  Ves,  he  is  snug  enough.  The  old  rogue  is  sitting  at  his 
supper  this  minute,  cursing  the  climate,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
place,  and  the  day  ho  came  to  it." 

"  Come,  Tom  i    I  think  he  bears  everything  better  than  I 
expected." 
"Bears  everything A)eUct\    '^9^^^^^A^^\^3B^.\)aA\k!^Vih«tf 
that  yon  nnd  I  have  not  to  \ieat\    \%  ^w^^  ^\kft  ^^^^^^^^^"^ 
hat  falls  to  hia  share  mtlxout.  cotem^^Xq  naV 
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"  And  what  would  h%  the  value  of  that  good  blood  ^ou  are  so 
proud  of,  Tomi  if  it  would  not  make  ua  as  proof  against  petty 
aDnovances  as  against  big  dangers  1 '' 

'*  i  declare  time  and  place  make  no  change  oti  you.  You  are 
the  same  disputatious  damsel  here  that  you  used  to  be  beside 
the  Shannon.  Have  I  not  told  you  scores  of  times  you  must 
never  quote  what  one  has  once  said,  when  it  comes  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  present  opinion  1" 

"  But  if  I  cease  to  quote  you,  Tom,  whence  am  I  to  derive 
those  maxims  of  wisdom  I  rely  upon  so  implicitly  1 " 

*^Take  care,  young  lady — take  care,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
finger  at  her.  **  Every  fort  has  its  weak  side.  If  you  assail 
me  by  the  brain,  I  may  attack  you  at  the  heart !  How  will  it 
be  then,  eh  1 "  Colouring  till  her  face  and  neck  were  crimson, 
she  tried  to  laugh  j  but  though  her  lips  parted,  no  sound  came 
forth,  and  after  a  second  or  two  of  struggle,  she  said,  *'  Qood 
night,"  and  rushed  away. 

**  Good  night,  Lu,"  cried  he  after  her.  '^  Look  well  to  your 
window-fasteningS)  or  you  will  be  blown  away  before  morning." 
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A  LEVAKTEB, 

Thi  storm  raged  fearfully  during  the  night,  and  the  sea  rose  to 
a  height  that  made  many  believe  some  earthquake  had  occurred 
in  one  of  the  islands  near.  Old  trees  that  resisted  the  gales  of 
former  hurricanes  were  uprooted,  and  the  swollen  streams  tore 
down  amongst  the  fallen  timber,  adding  to  the  clamour  of  the 
elements  and  increasing  the  signs  of  desolation  and  ruin  that 
abounded. 

It  was,  as  Tom  called  it,  a  "  regular  Levanter,"  one  of  those 
storms  which  in  a  brief  twenty-fouif  hours  can  do  the  work  of 
years  in  destruction  and  change. 

Amongst  the  group  of  fishermen  who  crouched  under  a  rook 
on  the  shore,  sad  predictions  were  uttered  as  to  the  fate  of  such 
as  w€a«  at  eea  that  nighti  and  the  disasters  of  bygone  years  were 
recalled,  and  the  story  of  a  Russian  linet  thsiit  "^^a  V)i^»  ^^\Kt- 
tivtDtcy  «D<i  ti0  SpMOtib  udmiral  ivho  ^ai  iit«cSk»3L  qsh^^t^^^u^ 
^  MMm,  wmeQ  UM  with  aU  the  deitaia  «s«^\sl^^»&^  ^«s^ 
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"  Those  fellows  have  driven  me  half  distracted,  Lucy,"  said 
T«)Tn,  as  he  caiiic  in  wet  and  dripping,  "with  their  talcs  of 
8hi[)wriM>k  :  aii<l  onu  of  them  declares  that  he  saw  a  large  imddlc- 
^vllL'l■l  .SLL-unicr  iindtT  English  colours  drifting  to  the  southward 
this  morning,  i)erfuctly  helpless  and  unmanageable.  I  wish  I 
coiihl  got  over  to  Cagliari,  and  hear  tidings  of  her." 

"  Of  course  tluit  is  impossible,"  said  she,  with  a  shudder. 

"  So  they  tell  mc.  They  say  there's  not  a  boat  in  the  island 
would  live  five  minutes  in  that  sea." 

"  And  tho  gale  seems  increasing  too." 

"  So  it  dou.s.  They  say,  just  before  the  storm  ends  it  blows 
its  vcr}'  li.'Lnlfst  at  the  finish,  and  then  stops  as  suddenly  as  it 
burst  forth.' 

l^y  noon  the  gale  began  to  decline,  the  sun  burst  out,  and 
the  sea  gradually  subsi<led,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  swollen  tor- 
rents changed  to  tiny  rivulets,  clear  as  crj'staL  Tho  birds  were 
singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  whole  landscape,  like  a  newly- 
washed  picture,  Cimie  out  in  fresher  and  brighter  colour  than 
ever.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  late  hurricane  had  ever 
existed,  so  little  trace  (^f  it  could  be  seen  on  that  rocky  Lslaiid. 

A  little  beft)re  sunset  a  small  "  lathier "  rounded  the  ix»int, 
and  stood  in  tx>wards  the  little  bay.  She  had  barely  aviikI 
enough  to  carry  her  along,  and  was  fully  an  hour  in  sight  before 
she  ancliorej].  As  it  was  evident  she  was  a  Cagliari  boat,  Tom 
was  all  impatient  for  her  news,  and  went  on  board  of  her  Jit 
once.  The  skipper  handed  liim  a  letter  from  Sir  Brook,  s.'i}dng, 
"  I  was  to  give  you  this,  sir,  and  say  I  was  at  your  orders.'* 
Tom  broke  the  seal,  but  before  he  had  read  half-a-dozen  lines, 
ho  cried  out,  *'  All  right !  shove  me  on  shore,  and  como  in  to  me 
in  an  hour.     By  that  time  I'll  tell  vou  what  I  decide  on." 

"  Hero's  great  news,  Lucy,"  cried  he.  "  The  Cadmus  trcH)])- 
ship  has  i)ut  into  Cagliari  disabled,  foremast  lost,  one  paddle- 
wheel  carried  away,  all  the  boats  smashed,  but  her  Majesty's 
— til  safe  and  sound.  Colonel  Cave  very  jolly,  and  Major  Tiaf- 
fonl,  if  you  liavo  heard  of  such  a  person,  "wild  with  joy  at  the 
disaster  t»f  Wiuix  f?liipwrccked." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  be  serious.  WTiat  is  it  at  all  ? "  said  she,  as, 
pale  with  anxiety,  she  caught  his  arm  to  steady  herself. 

"  Here's  the  despatch — read  it  yourself  if  you  won't  bdievo 
me.  This  part  here  is  all  about  the  storm  and  the  other  wrecks ; 
but  here,  this  is  the  impoitaiit  part,  iu  your  eyes  at  least" 

'' '  Gave  is  now  vritli  nv^  \i\>  \i«^,  wAlxaR^sA.  Sa  \a  y«»^  ^ 
to-nigbt.      The  ship  cannot  "^wMV^  >t»  ^^^  ^«  %ft».\sAwftNM^ 
•^  to  come  j  and  the  q\\«B\.\oii  Sss  ^\isa^^^  %^  w«  w^xife 
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joo,  or  ^nll  yon  and  Lncy  come  here  7  One  or  other  of  these 
courses  it  must  be,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  which  suits  you 
best  You  know  as  well  as  myself  what  a  sorry  place  this  is  to 
ask  dear  Lucy  to  come  to,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  nothing 
as  to  the  accommodation  your  cottage  offers.  For  my  own  part 
it  does  not  signify ;  I  can  sleep  on  board  any  craft  that  takes 
me  over  ;  but  have  you  room  for  the  soldiers  1 — I  mean,  Cave 
and  Trafford.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  easily  put  up  ;  and 
if  they  could  be  consulted,  would  rather  bivouac  under  the  olives 
than  not  come.  At  all  events,  let  the  boat  bring  yourselves  or 
the  invitation  for  us, — and  at  once,  for  the  impatience  of  one 
here  (I  am  too  discreet  to  particularise)  is  pushing  my  own  en-i 
durance  to  its  limits.' 

"  Now,  Lucy,  what's  it  to  be  ?  Decide  quickly,  for  the  skipper 
will  be  here  soon  for  liis  answer." 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Tom,"  said  she,  faltering  at  every 
word ;  "  the  cottage  is  very  small,  the  way  we  live  here  very 
simple  :  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  we  can  ask  any  one  to  be  a 
guest " 

"So  that  you  opine  we  ought  to  go  over  to  Cagliari?"  buret 
he  in. 

"I  think  you  ought, Tom,  certainly,"  said  she, still  more  faintly. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  dryly,  "  you'll  not  be  afraid  of  being  left 
alcme  here  ? " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,"  said  she,  and  her  voice  was  now  a 
mere  whisper,  and  ske  swayed  slightly  back  and  forward  like 
one  about  to  faint. 

''Such  being  the  case,"  resumed  Tom,  "what  you  advise 
strikes  me  as  admirable.  I  can  make  your  apologies  to  old  Sir 
Brook.  I  can  tell  him,  besides,  that  you  had  scruples  on  the 
propriety — there  may  be  Mrs  Grundy s  at  Cagliari,  who  would 
be  shocked,  you  know;  and  then,  if  you  should  get  on  here  com- 
fortably, and  not  feel  it  too  lonely,  why,  perhaps,  I  might  bo 
able  to  stay  with  them  till  they  sail" 

She  tried  to  mutter  a  Yes,  but  her  lips  moved  without  a  sound. 

"  So  that  is  settled,  eh  ? "  cried  he,  looking  f  ulj  at  her. 

She  nodded,  and  then  turned  aw^  her  head. 

"  What  an  arrant  little  hypocrite  it  is  ! "  said  he,  drawing  his 
arm  around  her  waist ;  "  and  with  all  the  will  in  the  world  to 
deceive,  what  a  poor  actress  1     My  child,  I  know  your  heart  is 
breaking  this  very  moment  at  my  cruelty,  m^  uXX^t  V^^ft^n^hNr^^ 
and  Ujao  had  only  the  courage  you^d  teHl  tue  \^^&  ^\^^;^^\^ 

''(»/  Tom-^hl  dear  Tom,"  said  aVie.'kndmaV'ct  Vw»  ^ 
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"  Dear  Tom,  of  course,  vrhcn  there's  no  help  for  it.  And 
this  is  a  siicciincn  of  the  candour  and  frankness  you  pronii!«eJ 
me  ! " 

"  r*ut,  Tom,"  said  she,  faltering  at  evcrj  word,  "it  is  iiot— 
as  you  think  ;  it  is  not  as  you  believe." 

"  What  is  not  as  I  believe  ?"'  said  he,  quickly. 

**  I  moan/'  added  she,  t  re  milling  with  shame  and  confusion, 
"  there  is  no  more — that  it's  over — all  over  ! "  And,  unable  to 
endure  longer,  ijho  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  Lcr  face  between 
hur  hand--^. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  .sister,"  said  he,  pressing  her  to  his  side, 
"  why  have  ymi  nut  told  me  of  this  before  ?" 

"I  cuuld  nut,  1  could  nut,"  sobbed  she. 

"  One  word  mure,  l^u,  and  only  one.  Who  was  in  fault  ?  I 
mean,  darling,  was  this  !/<fur  doing  or  hiitf" 

**  Xeither,  Tom  ;  at  least  I  think  so.  I  fcelievc  that  some 
deceit  was  practised — some  treachcr}* ;  but  I  don't  know  what, 
nor  huw.  In  fact,  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  hio  j  and  my  misery 
makes  it  none  the  clearer." 

"  Tell  mc,  at  least,  whatever  J^ou  know." 

"I  will  bring  you  the  letter,'*  said  she,  disengaging  herself 
from  him. 

*' And  did  he  write  to  you?"  asked  he,  fiercely. 

"  No ;  h*i  did  not  write — from  hhn  I  have  heard  nothing." 

She  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke,  leaving  Tom  in  a 
Btate  of  wild  bowiMerment.  Few  as  were  the  minutes  of  her 
absence,  tlie  interval  to  him  seemed  like  an  age  of  tt)rture  and 
doubt.  Weak,  and  broken  by  illness,  liis  fierce  spirit  was 
nothing  the  less  bold  and  defiant;  and  over  and  over  as  he 
waited  there,  he  swore  to  liimself  to  bring  Traflbrd  to  a  severe 
reckoning  if  he  found  that  he  had  wronged  his  sister. 

"  Ifow  noble  of  her  to  hide  all  this  sorrow  from  me,  beoausd 
she  saw  my  suflerincj !  Wliat  a  fine  nature  !  And  it  is  with 
hearts  like  these  fellows  trifle  and  tamper,  till  they  end  by 
breaking  them  !  Poor  thing !  might  it  not  be  better  to  leave 
her  in  the  delusion  of  thinking  him  not  a  scoundrel,  than  to 
denounce  and  brand  himi" 

As  he  thus  doubted  and  debated  with  himself,  she  entered 

the  room.     Jler  look  was  now  calm  and  composed,  but  her  face 

was  lividly  j)ale,  and  her  verj'  lips  bloodless.     "  Tom,"  said  she, 

^£rarely,  "  I  don't  tliiuk  I  -wovxXi  \c\.  ^^>\x  wie  this  letter  but  for 

J^e  reason,  which  is,  that  il  vf'iVL  WiivNvaR.^  -^ wsl  NJwaX  ^^^xv.^mw^^ 

fl  of  quarrel  wliatever  Vvtti  liim!*         .,    ,    .       .i^    a    •% 

Tire  it  to  me— let  me  ifiBA  Vt,"  \ww^V'imws«a^saaBfil'.^^ 
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have  neither  taste  nor  temper  for  any  more  riddles — leave  me 
to  find  my  own  road  through  this  labyrinth." 

**  Shall  I  leare  you  alone,  Tom  1 "  said  she,  timidly,  as  sho 
handed  him  the  lettet. 

"  Yes,  do  so.  I  think  all  the  quicker  when  there's  none  by 
me/'  He  turned  his  back  to  the  light  as  he  sat  down,  and 
began  the  letter. 

"  I  beliere  I  ought  to  tell  you  first,*'  said  she,  as  she  fetood 
with  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  **  the  circumstances  under 
Which  that  was  written.'* 

**  TeU  me  nothing  whatever —let  me  grope  out  my  own  road;'* 
arid  now  she  moved  away  and  left  him. 

He  read  the  letter  from  beginning  to  end,  ahd  then  re-read 
it.  He  tew  there  were  many  allusions  to  which  he  had  no 
clue ;  but  the^  was  a  tone  in  it  which  there  was  no  mistaking, 
fend  ihkt  toiie  was  treachery.  The  way  in  which  the  writer 
deprecated  aU  possible  criticism  of  her  life,  at  the  outset  showed 
DOW  sensitive  she  was  to  such  remark,  and  how  conscious  of  being 
open  to  it.  Tom  knew  enough  of  life  to  be  aware  that  the  people 
trho  aSbct  to  btave  the  world  are  those  who  are  past  defying  it. 
Bo  far  at  least  he  felt  he  had  read  her  truly ;  but  he  had  to  con- 
fess to  himself  that  beyond  this  it  was  not  easy  to  advance. 

On  the  second  reading,  however,  all  appeared  more  clear  and 
simple.  It  was  the  perfidioas  apology  of  a  treacherous  woman 
fot  a  wrong  which  she  had  hoped,  out  had  not  been  able,  to 
inflict  "1  see  it  all,"  cried  Tom:  "her  jealousy  has  been 
stimulated  by  discovering  TrafTord's  love  for  Lucy,  and  this  is 
her  revenge.  It  is  just  possible,  too,  she  may  have  entangled 
him.  There  are  meshes  that  men  can  scarcely  keep  free  of. 
Trafford  may  have  witnessed  the  hardship  of  her  daily  life — 
seen  the  indignities  to  Which  she  submits — and  possibly  pitied 
her  ;  if  he  haS  gone  no  further  than  this,  there  is  no  great  mis- 
chief. What  a  clever  creature  she  must  be  ! "  thought  he  again 
- — "  how  eaiy  it  ought  to  be  for  a  woman  like  that  to  make 
a  husband  adore  her,  and  yet  these  women  will  not  be  content 
with  that.  Like  the  cheats  at  cards,  they  don't  care  to  win  by 
fairplay."     He  went  to  the  door,  and  called  out  "  Lucy  1 " 

The  tone  of  his  roice  soUtided  cheerily,  and  she  came  on  the 
instant 

•*  How  did  Jrbu  tneet  ftf tef  this  1  **  teked  he,  tia  «J:i^  ^\i\^\fe\- 

"We  hnf^  not  met  since  that.     1  lelt  tti^  ^norj^  ^sA  ^^fiacBA 
shfOAd  Um^  dAya  after  I  received  it.'* 
''Sq  tiup  that  was  tJhe  secflfet  of  the  ieo\  W  ^TfiA  wl^  '^^ 
^^^mptWMtbdf  Tom,  ehV*  teid  lie,  Uug\nxi4.  ^ 


<  I 


|: 


sorry  decipherLT  of  mystcTious  sigiu 

''  Ob,  Tom  ! "  cried  she,  chxsping  ] 
as  tliough  she  yearned  for  one  glean 

'^  It  is  so  that  I  read  it ;  but  I  d 
own  sole  judgment  in  such  a  case, 
letter,  and  will  you  let  me  show  it 
derfuUy  acute  in  tracing  people's  re: 
misty  surrounding  of  expression, 
at  once,  and  see  him.  If  all  be  as  ] 
back  with  me.  If  Sir  Brook's  opii 
1. < ;  [i-:  believe  him  to  be  the  wiser  man,  an 

"I  consent  to  everything,  Tom,  i 
pledge — you  must  give  it  seriously, 

*' I  guess  what  you  mean,  Lucy; 
the  story  without  words.     Tou  are 
You  think  I  will  force  a  quarrel  on  ' 
was  in  your  thoughts.    Well,  on  my 
promise  you  faithfully." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms  as 
a  low  voice,  *'  My  own  dear  brother ' 

"  It  is  just  as  likely  you  may  see 
Lucy,  and  alone  too.     Mind  that,  j 
j* . ,  i  taken  of  this  letter  may  turn  out  tc 

may  show  me  how,  and  where,  and  w 
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ligbt  Tra-montana  wind  will  last  till  daybreak,  and  by  that 
time  the  sea-breeze  will  carry  me  along  pleasantly.  How  I'd 
like  to  have  you  with  me  !  '* 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,  Tom,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile. 

"  And  if  all  goes  wrong — I  mean  if  all  does  not  go  right — 
Lucy,  I  have  got  a  plan,  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Brook  won't  oppose 
it.  AVe'U  just  pack  up,  wish  the  lead  and  the  cobalt  and  the 
rest  of  it  a  good-bye,  and  start  for  the  Cape  and  join  father. 
There's  a  project  after  your  own  heart,  girL" 

"  Oh,  Tom,  dearest,  if  we  could  do  that !" 

"Think  over  it  till  we  meet  again,  and  it  will  at  least  keep 
away  darker  thoughts." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

BT     THE    MINE     AT     LAVANNA. 

The  mine  of  Layanna,  on  which  Sir  Brook  had  placed  all  bis 
hopes  of  future  fortune,  was  distant  from  the  town  of  Cagliari 
about  eighteen  miles.  It  was  an  old,  a  very  old  shaft ;  Livy 
bad  mentioned  it,  and  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters,  compares 
people  of  sanguine  and  hopeful  temperament  with  men  who 
believe  in  the  silver  ore  of  Lavanna.  There  had  therefore  been 
a  traditionary  character  of  failure  attached  to  the  spot,  and  not 
impossibly  this  very  circumstance  had  given  it  a  greater  value 
in  Fossbrooke's  estimation  ;  for  he  loved  a  tough  contest  with 
fortune,  and  his  experiences  had  given  him  many  such. 

Popular  opinion  certainly  set  down  the  mine  as  a  disastrous 
enterprise,  and  the  Hst  of  those  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
speculation  was  a  long  one.  Nothing  daunted  by  all  he  had 
heard,  and  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  his  predecessors 
had  earned  their  failures  by  their  own  mistakes,  Fossbrooke 
had  purchased  the  property  many  years  before,  and  there  it  had 
remained,  like  many  of  his  other  acquisitions,  uncared  for  and 
nnthought  of,  till  the  sudden  idea  had  struck  him  that  he 
wa^ted  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  rich  instantaneously. 

He  had  coffee-plantations  somewhere  in  Ceylon,  and  he  had 
purchased  largely  of  land  in  Canada ;  but  to  utilise  eithftt  <^1 
these  wonJd  he  a  work  of  time,  whereas  t\i^Ixmi'^^Q\i^!^^^V^^^s^ 
meial  bd£^t  and  ready  for  the  market.    It  "v^  »ci  iemji3^  v^joaB 
MvmlMe  moiwjr  at  once. 
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Ills  firnt  caro  wa3  to  restore,  80  far  as  to  make  it  habitable,  a 
dreary  okl  niinous  baiTack  of  a  bouse,  which  a  fonuer  specu* 
l.'itor  bad  built  to  bold  all  bis  officials  and  dependants.  A  few 
rooms  that  oi»cucd  on  a  tumble-down  terrace — of  which  some 
marble  urns  yet  reiuaiiied  to  bear  witness  of  fonner  splendour — 
were  all  that  Sir  Ibouk  could  manage  to  make  habitable,  and 
even  tlKSL>  Wduld  liavo  seemed  miserable  and  uncoipfortablc  to 
any  (nio  less  bent  on  '*  roughing  it'*  than  himself. 

Some  guns  and  iishing-gear  covered  one  wall  of  the  room 
that  served  as  dinner-rcM>ni ;  and  a  few  rude  shelves  on  the 
o])i)o<)ite  side  contained  such  specimens  of  ore  as  were  yet  dis- 
covered, and  the  three  or  four  books  which  formed  their  library; 
the  s]):ico  over  the  chimney  displaying  a  sort  of  trophy  of  pipes 
c»f  every  sort  and  shape,  from  the  well-browned  meerschaum  to 
the  ignoble  'Sludeen"  of  Irish  origin. 

I'hese  were  the  oidy  attempts  at  decoration  they  had  made, 
but  it  was  astonishing  with  what  pleasure  the  old  man  regarded 
them,  and  with  what  ])rido  be  showed  the  place  to  such  as  ac- 
cidentally canio  to  see  him. 

*'  I'll  have  a  room  yet,  just  arrayed  in  this  fashion,  Tom," 
would  ho  say,  '^  when  we  have  made  our  fortune,  and  go  back  to 
live  in  England.  I'll  have  a  sort  of  snuggery,  a  correct  copy  of 
this  ;  all  the  old  beams  in  the  ceiling,  and  those  great  massive 
architraves  round  the  doors,  shall  be  exactly  followed,  and  the 
massive  stone  mantelpiece ;  and  it  will  remind  us,  as  we  sit 
there  of  a  winter  s  night,  of  the  jolly  evenings  we  liavo  had 
here  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  shaft.  Won't  I  have  the 
laugh  at  you,  Tom,  too,  as  I  tell  you  of  the  wry  face  you  used 
to  make  over  our  prospects,  the  hang-dog  look  you'd  give  when 
the  water  was  gaining  on  us,  and  our  new  pump  got  choked  !  '* 

Tom  would  smile  at  all  this,  though  secretly  nourishing  no 
such  thoughts  for  the  future.  Indeed,  he  had  for  many  a  day 
given  up  all  hope  of  making  his  fortune  as  a  miner,  and  merely 
worked  on  with  the  dogged  detennination  not  to  desert  liis 
frieml. 

On  one  of  the  large  white  walls  of  their  sitting-room  Sir 
Ih-ook  had  sketched  in  charcoal  a  picture  of  the  mine,  in  all  the 
dreariest  aspect  of  its  poverty,  and  two  sad-looking  men,  Tom 
and  liinisclf,  working  at  the  windlass  over  t]ie  sliaft  j  and  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  space  there  stood  a  picturesque  man- 
sioiif  surrounded  with  great  ioteftt  tteea,  under  which  deer  were 
Bvupcd,  and  two  men — t\\e  aame — \\ei^iTv^\\i^'^'^^^«^\Rsswi^ 
^  •ncttiesonie  horses,  tbc  e\det  ol  l\ift  Vwo,  VvCsi  ^\&\smN^bs^ 
tDd  hand,  evidently  direcl\T\^  \\\a  cwk^vl\h^%  ^Mv«i&s» 
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to  the  rich  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  These  were 
the  "  now"  and  *'  then"  of  the  old  man's  vision,  and  he  beUsve4 
\n  them,  as  only  those  believe  who  draw  belief  from  their  own 
hearts,  unshaken  by  all  without. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  just  in  that  brief 
moment  'when  the  last  flicker  of  light  tinges  the  earth  at  first 
with  crimson  and  then  with  deep  blue,  to  give  way  a  moment 
later  to  black  night,  that  Sir  Brook  sat  with  Colonel  Cave  after 
dinner,  explaining  to  his  visitor  the  fresco  on  the  wall,  and 
giving,  so  far  as  he  might,  his  reasons  to  believe  it  a  truthful 
foreshadowing  of  the  future. 

'^But  you  tell  me,"  said  Cave,  ^'that  the  speculation  has 
proved  the  ruin  of  a  score  of  fellows." 

"  So  it  has.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  enterprise,  at  least  of 
one  worth  the  name,  that  had  not  its  failures  f  or  is  success 
anything  more  in  reality  than  the  power  of  reasoning  out  how 
and  why  others  have  succumbed,  and  how  to  avoid  the  errors 
that  have  beset  them  1  The  men  who  embarked  in  this  scheme 
were  f^e  deficient  in  knowledge  and  in  capital." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  muttered  Cave,  who  did  not  eitactly  say 
what  his  looks  implied.  ^^Are  you  their  superior  in  these 
requirements  1 " 

Sir  Brook  wa^  quick  enough  to  note  the  expression,  and 
hastily  said,  ^^  I  have  not  much  to  boast  of  myself  in  these  re- 
spects, but  I  possess  that  which  they  never  had^-that  without 
whieh  men  accomplish  nothing  in  life,  going  through  the 
world  mere  desultory  ramblers,  and  not  like  sturdy  pilgrims, 
ever  footing  onward  to  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  I  have 
Faith  I " 

'*  And  young  Lendrick,  what  says  he  to  it  t " 

*'He  scarcely  shares  my  hopes,  but  he  shows  no  signs  of 
backwardness." 

"  He  is  not  sanguine,  then  1  '^ 

'*  Nature  did  not  make  him  so,  and  a  man  can  no  more  alter 
his  temperament  than  his  stature.  I  began  life  with  such  a 
capital  of  confidence  that,  though  I  have  been  an  arrant  spend- 
thrift, I  have  still  a  strong  store  by  me.  The  cunning  felluws 
laugh  at  us  and  call  us  dupes  ;  but  let  me  tell  you.  Cave,  if 
accoants  wer^  squared,  it  might  turn  out  that  even  as  a  matter 
<^  polii^  incrediility  has  not  much  to  boast  of,  and  were  it  not 
nOf  this  worid  would  be  simply  intoletobV^,^^ 

^rdJike,  however^  to  heap  that  youx  twii^'«%a  \i^H»  i^ss^j^«- 
r/'Mfd  Ckwe,  brijigiiig  baid£  tliQ  \keme  \a  \Vk  %\AafCLX%^^!c^^2B^ 
'BsMhrniU  I/'  said  Powbiooke,  dxyVy. 


\->  l1 


lliiiik  V*>u  know  tli;it." 

"  I  ilo,  Cave — I  know  it  well  ;  but  be 
runs  in  the  liuntinir- field  have  not  alwa'^ 
killed  your  fox.  The  pursuit,  wheu  it  i 
its  fair  share  of  perils  met,  dared,  and  eve 
Whatever  keeps  a  man's  heart  up  and  1: 
end,  is  no  mean  thing.  I  own  to  you 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  such  faili 
quench  this  hope.*' 

^*  Just  what  Trafford  said  of  you  whei 
that  fishing  excursion,"  cried  Cave,  as  tho 
sudden  burst  of  thought 

*'  What  a  good  fellow  he  is  I  Shall  we 
night  I " 

**  No  ;  some  of  our  men  have  been  gt 
Cagliari,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  1: 
keep  things  in  order/' 

<<  Is  his  quarrel  with  his  family  finals  or 
ing  to  reconciliation  ? " 

"Tm  afraid  not  Some  old  preference 
the  youngest  son  has  helped  on  the  differei 
stories  she  brought  back  from  Ireland  of  ] 
or,  at  least,  imputed  doings,  have,  I  suspec 


*  I   i '  «'  ril  stake  mv  lifA  ««  u  ^i. —  -• '^  • 


I'i*^.:  '.'■}  heart  completely  against  him." 
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**  So  he  believes,  and  I  think  with  too  good  reason.*' 

"  And  all  because  he  loved  a  girl  whose  alliance  would  con- 
fer honour  on  the  proudest  house  in  the  land.  I  think  I'll  go 
over  and  pay  Holt  a  visit.  It  is  upwards  of  forty  years  since 
I  saw  Sir  Hugh,  and  I  have  a  notion  I  could  bring  him  to 
reason." 

Cave  shook  his  bead  doubtingly. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,*'  sighed  Fossbrooke,  "  it  does  make  a  preci- 
ous difference  whether  one  remonstrates  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
fortune  or  pleads  for  justice  in  a  miner's  jacket.  I  was  for- 
getting that.  Cave.  Indeed,  I  am  always  forgetting  it.  And 
have  they  made  no  sort  of  settlement  on  Lionel  1 — nothing  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  just  expectations  1 " 

'^  I  suspect  not.  He  has  told  me  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  have  the  purchase-money  for  the  lieutenant-col- 
onelcy, which  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  vacate  in  his  favour, 
but  which  we  are  unable  to  negotiate,  because  he  owes  a  heavy 
sum,  to  the  payment  of  which  this  must  go." 

'^  Can  nothing  be  done  with  bis  creditor? — can  we  not  manage 
to  secure  the  debt,  and  pay  the  interest )  " 

^'  This  same  creditor  is  one  not  easily  dealt  with,"  said  Cave, 
slowly. 

"  A  money-lender  ? " 

"No.  He's  the  man  I  just  told  you  wanted  to  involve 
Trafford  with  his  own  wife.  As  dangerous  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived.  I  take  shame  to  myself  to  own  that,  though  acquainted 
with  him  for  years,  I  never  really  knew  his  character  till  lately." 

"Don't  think  the  worse  of  yourself  for  that,  Cave.  The 
faculty  to  read  bad  men  at  sight  argues  too  much  familiarity 
with  badness.  I  like  to  hear  a  fellow  say,  *  I  never  so  much  as 
suspected  it.'     Is  this  man's  name  a  secret  ? " 

"  No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  met 
him,  but  he  is  well  known  in  the  service — better  perhaps  in 
India  than  at  home — he  served  on  Eolfife's  staff  in  Bengal  His 
name  is  SewelL" 

«  What  I     Dudley  Sewell  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  that's  his  name.     Do  you  know  him  ? " 

<<  Do  I  know  him  1 "  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he  bent  down 
and  supported  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

**  And  do  I  wrong  him  in  thinking  him  a  dangerous  fellow  V* 
BMkitd.  Cava     But  Fossbrooke  made  ivo  tyx^^^x  \  \xA^^^  V^ 
nevigr  beard  ike  qaestion,  so  abBotbed  "v^iA  V^  "fli  \sfik  ^s«^ 

^  fnm$  do  yon  know  of  himi "  aaVed  Owe,  Vo.  «.\ssx^^^^ 
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^'  Everything — everything  1  I  know  all  that  he  has  done, 
and  8ci)rca  of  tilings  he  would  have  done  if  he  could.  By  what 
ill-luck  was  it  that  Trafford  came  to  know  this  man )" 

"  They  met  at  the  Cape,  and  Trafford  went  to  visit  him  when 
they  ciiinc  over  to  Ireland.  I  suspect — I  do  not  know  it — hut 
I  su.-pi'ct  tli.'it  tliore  was  some  Hirtation  in  the  case.  She  is  ex- 
tiVMK'ly  Jiri'tty,  and  ii  cofpiotte.'* 

''  I  declare,"  said  Fosshruoke,  as  ho  arose  and  paced  the  room, 
totally  uuiittoiitivc  to  all  the  other  said — **  I  declare  I  begin 
sometimes  to  think  that  the  only  real  activity  in  life  is  on  tlio 
(lart  of  tlio  scoundri-U.  Half  the  honest  people  in  the  world 
(tass  their  lives  in  forming  good  intentions,  while  the  rogues  go 
straiirlit  at  their  work  and  do  it.  Do  you  think,  Cave,  that 
Tratl'ord  would  toll  mo  frankly  what  has  passed  between  this 
man  and  himself  T' 

"  Tin  not  sure.  I  mean,  he  might  have  some  reserve  on  one 
point,  and  that  is  the  very  p(»int  on  which  liis  ctmdour  would 
bo  most  i]ii])(>rtant.  There  have  been  letters,  it  would  seem, 
that  Howell  has  got  hold  of,  and  threatens  exposure,  if  some 
enormous  demand  be  not  complied  with.'* 

*^  Wliat  I  Is  the  seoundrel  so  devoid  of  devices  that  he  has 
to  g«)  back  on  an  old  exploded  villany  ?  Why,  he  played  tliat 
game  at  luingoon,  and  got  live  thousand  pounds  out  of  poor 
IJeresfurd.'* 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  that" 

'^  Have  heard  of  it !  Who  that  ever  served  in  India  is  not 
familiar  with  the  story  ?  Wliat  does  TrafTord  mean  by  not 
coming  up  here,  and  telling  me  the  whole  story  t  '* 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  ho  means,  Fossbrooke :  he  is  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself ;  ho  is  in  love  with  another,  and  he  knows 
that  you  know  it ;  but  he  believes  you  may  have  heard  stories 
to  his  detriment,  and,  tied  as  he  is,  or  fancies  he  is,  by  a  certain 
delicate  reserve,  he  cannot  go  into  his  exculpation.  Tliere,  in 
one  word,  is  the  reason  that  he  is  not  hero  to-night ;  he  asked 
me  to  put  him  on  si)ecial  duty,  and  save  him  from  all  the 
awkwardness  of  meeting  vou  with  a  half-confidence." 

"And  I,  meanwhile,  have  written  off  to  Tom  Lendrick  to 
come  over  here  with  his  sister,  or  to  let  us  go  and  pay  them  a 
visit  at  the  island." 

*■  You  never  told  me  of  this.*' 

'^  Why  should  I  ]    I  waa  uaiw^  the  rights  I  possess  over  you 
W  my  guests,    doing  lot  ^'ovi  -vXviX  \  ^«i,«a.^  "Sisa^.  ^s»  -^qok 
tisemeiit.*' 

What  answer  have  ttiey  p.'vwv  ^o>iV^ 
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[Iftfui  vp  to  ihif  j  ii^d^Ad,  there  hai  been  acareely  time ; 
now,  fran  whiit  you  tell  ine*  I  do  not  well  know  what 
»r  rd  like  to  have  from  them/' 
a«veral  minutes  naither  uttered  a  word ;  at  last  Fobs- 
■aid,  *^  Trafford  was  right  not  to  meet  nie.     It  has  saved 
»me  prevarication,  and  me  some  passion.     Write,  and  tell 
said  80." 

can  scarcely  do  that,  without  avowing  that  I  have  re* 
to  you  more  than  I  am  willing  to  own." 

you  told  m^  in  whose  hands  he  was,  you  told  mo 
jtluiii  all  the  rest,     Few  men  can  live  in  Dudley  Seweir^ 
•nd  eome  uns^tathed  out  of  the  companionship." 
would  tell  ill  for  myself,  for  I  hav§  been  of  late  on 
of  much  intimacy  with  him.'' 
^oa  haven't  played  with  him  f '' 

but  I  iMlve  j  and  whivt's  more,  won  of  him,'*  said  Cave, 

Ited  little  by  that  turn  of  fortune,"  said  Fossbrookc, 

^on  imply  that  he  did  not  pay  his  debt ;  but  you  are 

I  ht  came  to  me  the  morning  after  wo  had  played,  and 

the  sum  lost." 

Ff  I  |Un  entangling  myself  in  the  miraoles  I  hear  1   That 

Ihanld  lose  is  stmnge  enough  ;  that  he  should  pay  his 

if  simply  inore4ible. » ? 

IQP  Cfpiiiion  of  him  would  seem  to  be  a  very  indifferent 

kr  from  it,  Cave.     It  is  without  any  qualification  what- 

I  ^m  him  the  wqrst  fellow  I  ever  knew  j  nor  am  I 

flpf  eny  greater  misfortune  to  a  young  fellow  entering  on 

tp  have  become  his  associate." 
Ton  aatooish  pie  1     I  was  prepared  to  hear  things  of  him 
9fmUl  not  justify,  nor  would  have  willingly  done  them- 
%  brt  not  to  leam  that  he  was  beyond  the  pale  of  honour.'* 
ii  is  exactly  where  he  stands,  sir — beyond   the  pule   of 
I  wish  we  had  not  spoken  of  him,"  said  the  old  man, 
and  peeing  the  room.     ^^  The  memory  of  that  fellow  is 
drat^t  I  ever  put  to  my  lips  j  he  has  dashed  my 
wifll  more  unworthy  doubts  and  mean  suspicions  of  other 
than  ell  my  experience  of  life  has  ever  taught  me.     I  de- 
I  believe  U I  had  never  known  him  my  lieat\»  >iio\]\<^\vi^ 
\flf9iep(gfjaJ  to-^Ajr  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.'* 

m  ««#  ii  tiuU  I  never  heard  you  speak  ol  VW  V^ 
Mi^waa^  Cave,  to  talk  of  my  diaast^va  to  1^:9  ti^mi^^ 


Yuli  surely  haye  known  me  long  enough  to  say  whether  I  dwell 
upnii  the  rwiTSLS  and  disajipouitnients  of  my  life.  It  is  a 
sorry  clinirt-  nf  topirs,  perhaps,  that  is  left  to  men  oM  as  myself 
^vlhij  ilii'V  must  either  be  croakers  or  boasters.  At  all  events, 
I  li.iv.'  cliosoii  tile  latter  :  and  people  bear  with  it  the  Utter, 
bec.iu>e  llu*v  ran  suiilc  at  it." 

'•  I  \\\>]i  will  I  all  njy  heart  I  had  never  played  with  Sewcll, 
and  srill  nnne  that  I  had  not  won  of  him." 

**  Wiis  it  a  heavy  sum  ? " 

"  For  a  man  like  myself,  a  very  heavy  sum.  I  was  led  on — 
giving  him  his  revenge,  as  it  is  called — till  I  found  myself 
playing  for  a  stake  which,  had  I  lost,  would  have  cost  me  the 
selling  my  commissiim." 

Fossbrooke  nodded,  as  though  to  say  he  had  known  of  such 
iuci<k'nt3  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

"  When  he  ap[)eared  at  my  quarters  the  next  momiDg  to 
settle  the  debt,  I  was  so  overcome  with  shame  that  I  pledge 
you  my  word  of  honour,  I  believe  I'd  rather  have  been  the  loser, 
and  taken  all  the  ruin  the  loss  would  have  brought  down  upon 


me." 


"  How  your  friend  must  have  appreciated  youp  difficulty!** 
said  Fossbrooke,  sarcastically. 

'^  He  was  frank  enough,  at  all  events,  to  own  that  he  could 
not  share  my  sense  of  embarrassment.  He  jeered  a  little  at  my 
pretension  to  be  an  example  to  my  young  oihcers,  as  well  he 
might.  I  had  selected  an  unlucky  moment  to  advance  such  a 
claim ;  and  then  he  handed  me  over  my  winnings^  with  all  the 
ease  and  indiHercnce  in  life." 

"  I  declare,  Cave,  I  was  expecting,  to  the  very  last  moment^  a 
difTercnt  ending  to  your  story.  I  waited  to  hear  that  he  had 
handed  you  a  bond  of  his  wife's  guardian,  which,  for  prudential 
reasons,  should  not  be  pressed  for  prompt  payment." 

"Good  heavens!  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  Cave,  leaning 
over  the  table  in  intense  eagerness.  "  Who  could  Lave  told 
you  this  ?'* 

*'  Bercsford  told  me  :  he  brought  me  the  very  document  once 
to  my  house  with  my  own  signature  annexed  to  it — an  admi^ 
able  forgery  as  ever  was  done.  My  seal,  too,  was  there.  By 
bad  luck,  however,  tlie  paper  was  stolen  from  me  that  veij 
night — taken  out  of  a  locked  portfolio.  And  when  Beresford 
clmrgod  the  fellow  witAi  \.\i<^  itT)t.\x!d^  SeweU  called  ium  out  isi 
shot  him." 

Cave  sat  for  scveraV  ium\v\A»Y!^^  oTi^t^^«»»R^  i»^ 
Be  looked  vacantly  betoto  \sim,  >a>x\.  \S«^  ^^^  ^»^ 
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marking  "what  was  said  to  him.  At  last  lie  arose,  and,  walking 
over  to  a  table,  unlocked  his  writing-desk,  and  took  out  a  large 
packet,  of  which  he  broke  the  seal,  and,  without  examining  tlie 
contents,  handed  it  to  Fossbrooke,  saying — 

"  Is  that  Uke  it  1 " 

"  It  is  the  very  bond  itself :  there's  my  signature.  I  wish  I 
wrote  as  good  a  hand  now,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  It  is  as  I 
always  said.  Cave,"  cried  he,  in  a  louder,  fuller  voice.  **  The 
world  persists  in  calling  this  swindler  a  clever  fellow,  and  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  devices  of  tlic  scoundrel  are 
the  very  fewest  imaginable ;  and  he  repeats  his  three  or  four 
tricks,  with  scarcely  a  change,  throughout  a  lifelong." 

"And  this  is  a  forgery  !"  muttered  Cave,  as  he  bent  over  the 
document  and  scanned  it  closely. 

"  You  shall  see  me  prove  it  such.  You'll  intrust  me  with  it. 
I'll  promise  to  take  better  care  of  it  this  time." 

"  Of  course.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

**  Nothing  by  course  of  law,  Cave.  So  far  I  promise  you, 
and  I  know  it  is  of  that  you  are  most  afraid.  No,  my  good 
friend.  If  you  never  figure  in  a  witness-box  till  brought  there 
by  me,  you  may  snap  your  fingers  for  many  a  day  at  cross- 
examinations." 

"  This  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  personal  altercation," 
said  Cave,  hesitatingly. 

"  If  you  mean  a  challenge,  certainly  not ;  but  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  extricating  Trafford  from  his  difficulties  with  this 
man,  and  I  can  already  see  where  and  what  these  difficulties  arc." 

"  You  allude  to  the  wife  1 " 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  that.  Cave,"  said  Fossbrooke,  colour- 
ing deeply.  "  Mrs  Sewell  has  claims  on  my  regard,  that  nothing 
her  husband  could  do,  nothing  that  he  might  become,  coidd 
efface.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  best  and  truest  friend,  and 
the  most  noble-hearted  fellow  I  ever  knew.  I  have  long  ceased 
to  occupy  any  place  in  her  affections,  but  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  whose  child  she  was — how  he  loved  her,  and  how,  in 
the  fast  words  he  ever  spoke,  he  asked  me  to  befriend  her.  In 
those  days  I  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  the  influence  that  wealth 
confers.  I  had  access  to  great  people  too,  and,  wanting  nothing 
for  myself,  could  easily  be  of  use  to  others ;  but,  where  am  I 
wandering  to  1  I  only  intended  to  say  that  her  name  is  not  to 
be  involved  in  any  discussion  those  thinga  mw^  cxi^i^^avsvi.  ^\is^ 
are  liheae  voices  I  hear  outside  in  tlie  court  *l  ^Mt^'^  >iJwjJ^\jK»s^ 
h0  Han  Lendnck  I  bear. "  He  arose  and  ftwTvj  o^xi  ^^'^  ntol^^-^  ' 
'^^M  the  game  instant  a  merry  voice  cded  out,  ^^TSL«»  ^^«k 


Cave,"  said  tho  old  man,  as  he  proc 
bottles.  "  We'll  drink  success  to  tl 
day  when,  as  lieutenant-general,  yo" 
in  that  great  house  yonder)  and  hel 
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CHAPTER  : 

UP  AT  fnA  I 

filWod  ihejf  6^ed  their  eotivirial 
night,  Sir  Brook  was  stirrinff  early 
wftfl  lift  Tdm  L«tidrtck'd  bedside  ere  I 

"  We  had  no  time  for  much  tall 
(MM  up  last  night,''  said  hd :  *^  nor 
ton  off  to  England  Within  an  hoiif." 

'■  Off  to  England !  dnd  thd  faiine  f 

'*  The  mine  must  take  care  of  itsel 
iiid  ftble  to  look  after  it.  My  car« 
TraHbtd  be  going  back  with  foM,** 

'*  1  meant  that  he  should ;  in  fact, 
to  bMk  you  what  Was  best  td  be  don 
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"  Yonll  find  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  dressing-case  there.  TcA  j 
that's  it." 

"  It's  a  longish  epistle,  but  in  a  hand  I  well  knoW— ^at  least 
I  knew  it  well  long  ago."  There  was  an  indescribable  sadness 
in  the  tone  in  which  he  said  this,  and  he  turned  away  that  his 
face  should  not  be  seen.  He  seated  himself  in  a  recess  of  the 
window  and  read  the  letter  from  ehd  to  end.  With  a  heavy 
sigh  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  muttered  below  his  breath, 
"  What  a  long  long  way  to  have  journeyed  from  what  I  first  saw 
hetioihatl" 

Tom  did  not  venture  to  speak,  nor  show  by  any  sign  that  he 
had  heard  him,  and  the  old  man  went  on  in  broken  sentences — 
"  And  to  think  that  these  are  the  fine  natures — the  graceful — 
the  beautiful — that  are  thus  wrecked  !  It  is  hard  to  believe  it. 
In  the  very  same  characters  of  that  letter  1  have  read  such 
things,  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  so  tender,  as  made  the  eyes 
overflow  to  follow  them.  You  see  I  was  right,  Tom,"  cried  he, 
aloud,  in  a  strong  stem  voice,  **  when  I  said  that  she  should  not 
be  your  sister's  companion.  I  told  Sewell  1  would  not  permit 
it  I  Was  in  a  position  to  dictate  my  own  terms  to  him,  and  I 
did  so.  I  must  see  Traflford  about  this  •/*  and  as  he  spoke  hd 
«rose  and  left  the  room. 

While  Tdm  proceeded  to  dress  himself,  he  xVaS  hbt  feltogethcf 

^leased  with  the  turn  of  events.     If  he  had  made  any  mistake 

1  intiting  Trafford  to  return  with  him,  there  would  be  no  small 

trkwardness  in  recalling  the  invitation.    He  saw  plainly  enough 

?  had  been  precipitate,  but  precipitation  is  one  of  those  errors 

iich,  in  their  own  cases,  men  are  prone  to  ascribe  to  warm- 

ftrtedness.     '*  Had  I  been  as  distrustful  or  suspicious  as  that 

blican  yonder,"  is  the  burthen  of  their  self-gratulation  ;  and 

all^that  moral  surgery  where  men  operate  on  themselves, 

Y  cut  very  gingerly. 

Of  course,"  muttered  Tom,  **  I  can't  fexpect  Sir  ferook  will 
the  same  view  of  these  things.     Age  alid  suspicion  are 
>ly  convertible  terms,  and,  thank  heaven,  I  have  not  arrived 
then" 

WTiat  fere  you  thanking  hedvert  for  1  *'  said  Sir  Brook,  erx- 
».     "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  men  use  that  formula  as  a 
ire  of  their  own  vanity.     For  which  of  your  shortcomings 
fou  professing  your  gratitude,  Tom  t " 
ave  you  seen  Trafford,  sir?"  asked  Tom,  \.rs\xk%Vi*^^^^ 
faa'on  bjr  the  duestion, 
;  we  hare  iadf  some  telk  togfelWt*** 
Mitmi  to  beat  farthei*,  luid  ftho^ed  \)y  \A&  t&i  «.%»:««■ 
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tat  ion  lif»w  ca£ror  lie  felt ;  l>nt  the  old  man  made  no  sign  of  any 
disclosure,  but  sat  tliero  silent  .and  wrapped  in  thought  "  I 
asked  liini  this."  said  the  old  man,  fiercely,  "  *lf  you  had  got 
l)ut  one  tlnmsaud  ixjunds  in  all  the  world,  would  it  have  occur- 
red to  ynu  to  g«^  tlown  and  stake  it  on  a  match  of  billiards 
ni^ainst  Jonathan T  *  Unquestionably  not,'  he  replied;  'I 
never  rouhl  have  dreamed  of  such  presumption.' 

**  *  And  on  what  j)retext,  by  what  impulse  of  vanity,'  said  I, 

*  were  3'ou  prompted  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  every  way  your 
superit)r  in  tart,  in  craft,  and  in  coquetry?  If  she  accepted 
your  clumsy  addresses,  did  you  never  suspect  that  there  was  a 
deeper  game  at  issue  than  your  pretensions  1 '  *  You  are  all 
mistaken,*  said  he,  growing  crimson  with  shame  as  he  spoke ; 

*  I  made  no  advances  whatever.  I  made  her  certain  confiden- 
ces, it  is  true,  and  I  asked  her  advice ;  and  then  as  we  grew  to 
be  more  intimate  we  wrote  to  each  other,  and  Scwell  came  upon 
my  letters,  and  afiected  to  think  I  was  trying  to  steal  his  wife's 
aitection.  Siie  could  have  dispelled  the  suspicion  at  once.  She 
could  have  given  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  and  why  she 
did  not  is  more  than  I  can  say.  My  unlucky  accident  just  then 
occurred,  and  I  only  issued  from  my  illness  to  hear  that  I  had 
lost  largely  at  play,  and  was  so  seriously  compromised  besides, 
tliat  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should  shoot  me,  or  sue  for  a 
divorce.' 

"  It  was  clear  enough  that  so  long  as  he  represented  the  heir 
to  the  Ilolt  i)roperty,  Sewell  treated  lum  with  a  certain  defer- 
ence ;  but  when  TraiTord  declared  to  his  family  that  he  would 
accept  no  dictation,  but  go  his  own  road,  whatever  the  cost,  from 
that  nioinent  Sewell  pressed  his  claims,  and  showed  little  mercy 
in  his  exactions. 

"  *  And  what's  your  way  out  of  this  mess  1 '  asked  I.  i  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  '? ' 

"  *  I  have  written  to  my  father,  begging  he  will  pay  off  this 
debt  for  me — the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  him  to  acquit.  I  have 
requested  my  brother  to  back  my  petition ;  and  I  have  told 
8ewell  the  steps  I  have  txiken,  and  promised  him  if  they  should 
fail  that  I  will  sell  out,  and  acquit  my  debt  at  the  price  of  my 
commission.' 

And  at  the  price  of  your  whole  career  in  life  1 ' 
Just  so.     If  you'll  not  employ  me  in  the  mine,  I  must 
turn  wavvy.' 

"  'And  Low,  under  swe\i  dtc«\TCv^>wswitt^^HJttfiafc^  ^sfiL-^ooLic- 
"tept  Tom  Lendrick'a  iivViUXium,  w\^^o  w«  \i;^>&A^^a^s8u.V 
"  'I  could  not  we\l  say  no  ^\i'Wi  Vta  «fifc»^  \sk^^\«&^^*«- 
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mined  not  to  go.  I  only  saw  the  greater  misery  I  should  bring 
on  myself.  Cave  can  send  me  off  in  haste  to  Gibraltar  or  to 
Malta.  In  fact,  I  pass  off  the  stage,  and  never  turn  up  again 
during  the  rest  of  the  performance.'  " 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Tom,  with  deep  feeling. 

"  He  was  so  manly  throughout  it  all,**  said  Fossbrookc,  "  so 
straightforward  and  so  simple.  Had  there  been  a  grain  of  cox- 
comb in  his  nature,  the  fellow  would  have  thought  the  woman 
in  love  with  him,  and  made  an  arrant  fool  of  himself  in  conse- 
quence, but  his  very  humility  saved  him.  I'm  not  sure,  Master 
Torn,  you'd  have  escaped  so  safely — ehT' 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  think  so." 

"  Now  for  action,"  said  Fossbrooke.  "  I  must  get  to  England 
at  once.  I  shall  go  over  to  Holt,  and  see  if  I  can  do  anything 
with  Sir  Hugh.  I  expect  little,  fur  when  men  are  under  the 
frown  of  fortune  they  plead  with  small  influence.  I  shall  then 
pa.ss  over  to  Ireland.  With  Sewell  I  can  promise  myself  more 
success.  I  may  be  away  three  or  four  weeks.  Do  you  think 
yourself  strong  enough  to  come  back  here  and  take  my  place 
till  I  return?" 

"  Quite  so.     m  write  and  tell  Lucy  to  join  me." 

"Td  wait  till  Saturday,"  said  Fossbrooke,  in  a  low  voice. 
*'  Cave  says  they  can  sail  by  Saturday  morning,  and  it  would  be 
as  well  Lucy  did  not  arrive  till  they  are  gone." 
You  are  right,"  said  Tom,  thoughtfully. 
It's  not  his  poverty  I'm  thinking  of,"  cried  Fossbrooke. 
"  With  health,  and  strength,  and  vigour,  a  man  can  figUt  poverty. 
I  want  to  learn  that  he  is  as  clean-handed  in  this  affair  with  the 
Sewells  as  he  thinks  himself.  If  I  once  were  sure  of /that,  I'd 
care  little  for  his  loss  of  fortune.  I'd  associate  him  with  us  in 
the  mine,  Tom.  There  will  always  be  more  wealth  here  than 
we  can  need.  That  new  shaft  promises  splendidly.  Such  fat 
ore  I  have  not  seen  for  manya  day." 

Tom's  mouth  puckered,  and  his  expression  caught  a  strange 
sort  of  half-quizzical  look,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  speak. 

"  I  know  well,"  added  the  old  man,  cautiously,  "  that  it's  no 
good  service  to  a  young  fellow  to  plunge  him  at  once  into  ample 
means  without  making  him  feel  the  fatigues  and  trials  of  honest 
labour. "   He  must  be  taught  to  believe  that  there  is  work  before 
him — ^liord  work  too.     He  must  be  made  to  suppose  l\i^^  S^»  Sa^ 
only  by  persistence  and  industry,  and  steady  de^oMvow  \.^  ''^^ 
parmit,  that  It  will  yield  it8  great  results," 
^J  doa't  BUBpect  our  success  will  turn  \i\a  \ve;vA,''  «a\^^^''^ 
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"  That's  the  very  thing  I  want  to  guard  against^  Tom,  Don*t 
you  see  it  is  tliere  all  my  anxiety  lies  ] " 

"  Let  him  take  a  turn  of  our  life  here,  and  1*11  \^*arrant  him 
n.L'.iinst  the  ^Towth  of  an  over-sangiiinc  disposition." 

*'  Just  so,"  said  Fossbrooke,  too  intensely  immersed  in  his  own 
thoudit  either  to  notice  the  worIs  or  the  accents  of  the  other — 
*\ju.«>t  So;  a  hard  winter  up  here  in  the  snows,  with  all  the 
tackle  frozen,  ice  on  the  cranks,  ice  on  the  chains,  ice  evon*- 
Mhere,  a  dense  steam  from  the  heated  air  below,  and  a  cutting 
blcct  above,  try  a  man's  chest  smartly;  and  then  that  lead  ooUg^ 
of  whif'h  you  can  tell  him  something.  Tliese  give  a  zest  and  a 
difHculty  tliat  prove  what  a  man's  nature  is  like." 

**They  have  proved  mine  pretty  well,''  said  Tom,  with  a 
Litter  laugh. 

**And  there's  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world  for  forming  a 
man  !  "  cried  Fossbrooke,  in  a  voice  of  triumph.  "  Your  fair- 
weatlier  follows  go  through  life  with  half  their  natures  unex- 
plored. They  know  no  more  of  the  interior  country  of  their 
hearts  than  we  do  of  Central  Africa.  Beyond  the  fact  that  there 
i:i  something  there — something — they  know  nothing.  A  man 
must  have  conflict,  struggle,  peril,  to  feel  what  stuff  there's  in 
him.  lie  must  be  baffled,  thwarted,  ay,  and  even  defeated. 
Ho  must  SCO  himself  amongst  other  men  as  an  unlucky  dog  that 
fellows  will  not  willingly  associate  with.  He  must,  on  pw^r 
rations  and  tattered  clothing,  keep  up  a  high  heart — not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  do ;  and,  hardest  of  all,  he  must  train  himself 
never  in  all  liis  poverty  to  condescend  to  a  meanness  that  when 
Lis  bettor  dav  comes  he  would  have  to  blush  for." 

"  If  you  ^^  eight  poverty  with  all  those  fine  responsiLilities,  I 
Guspcct  you'll  break  its  back  at  once,"  said  Tom,  laughing. 

"  Far  from  it.  It  is  out  of  these  selfsame  responsibilities 
that  poverty  has  a  backbone  at  all ;"  and  the  old  man  stood 
bolt  upright,  and  threw  bjick  his  head  as  though  he  were  em- 
blematising what  he  had  spoken  of. 

'*  Now,  Tom,  for  business.  Are  you  strong  enough  to  come 
back  here  and  look  after  the  shaft?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.     I  hope  so." 

"  I  shall  probably  be  some  weeks  away.  Til  Lave  to  go  over 
to  Holt ;  and  I  mean  to  run  down  amongst  the  Cornwall  feIlo"i\*8 
ajid  show  them  some  of  our  ore.  I'll  make  their  mouths  water 
niieij  they  see  it."  < 

Tom  Lit  otf  the  end  ol\nft  d^t^Xsv^  ^\^ti55\.«^:^ 
•'I  mean  to  make  "Betdlic  ^L'^tt^xA.  ol \fcvi ^fift»s«^'\sk'^si^'«8*^ 
"^Qft,  too.     I  declare  it'ft  \Vke  ».  \^\\w^  ^l  ^wjS&.\»  \b»  \ft  w* 
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I  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  again.  I'll  have  to  write  to  your 
father  to  come  back  also.  Why  should  he  live  in  exile  while 
we  could  all  be  together  again  in  affluence  and  comfort  ]'' 

Tom's  eyes  ranged  round  the  bare  walls  and  the  shattered 
windows,  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  in  astonishment  at  the 
other's  illusions. 

"  We  had  a  stiff  *  heat '  before  we  weathered  the  point,  that's 
certain,  Tom,"  said  the  old  man.  "  There  were  days  when  the 
sky  looked  dark  enough,  and  it  needed  all  ,our  pluck  and  all 
our  resolution  to  push  on ;  but  I  never  lost  heart — I  never 
wavered  about  our  certainty  of  success — did  IV* 

"  No ;  that  you  did  not.  And  if  you  had,  I  certainly  should 
not  have  wondered  at  it." 

"  I'll  ask  you  to  bear  this  testimony  to  me  one  of  these  days, 
and  to  tell  how  I  bore  up  at  times  that  you  yourself  were  not 
over  hopeful." 

**  Oh,  that  you  may.  I'll  be  honest  enough  to  own  that  the 
sanguine  humour  was  a  rare  one  with  me." 

"And  it's  your  worst  fault.  It  is  better  for  a  young  fellow 
to  be  disappointed  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  than  to  let  in- 
credulity gain  on  him.  Believe  everything  that  it  would  be  well 
to  believe,  and  never  grow  soured  with  fortune  if  the  dice  don't 
turn  up  as  you  want  them.  I  declare  I'm  sorry  to  leave  this 
spot  just  now,  when  all  looks  so  bright  and  cheery  about  it 
You're  a  lucky  dog,  Tom,  to  come  in  when  the  battle  is  won, 
and  nothing  more  to  do  than  announce  the  victory."  And  so 
sajdng  he  hurried  off  to  prepare  for  the  road,  leaving  Tom  Len- 
drick  in  a  state  of  doubt  whether  he  should  be  annoyed  or 
amused  at  the  opinions  he  had  heard  from  him. 


GHAPTER    XLIX. 

PAKTINO  COUNSELS. 

QuiCBL  and  decided  in  all  his  movements,  Fossbrooke  set  out 
almost  immediately  after  this  scene  with  Tom,  and  it  was  only 
as  they  gathered  together  at  breakfast  that  it  was  discovered  he 
had  gone. 

"  He  leH  Bermuda  in  the  very  same  {a&\n.oti)^  ^v^  ^v^^* 
''Me  Juui  boagbt  a  ooiTde-pIantation  in  the  mommg,^  wAV^  »^ 
J^Matmms^t;  and  I  don't  believe  h«  ever  »^\)aa^^»^sM* 
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after.  I  asked  him  about  it^  and  he  said  he  thought — he  wasn't 
quite  snre — ^he  made  it  a  present  to  Dick  Moljneux  on  his  mar- 
riage.    *  I  only  know,'  said  he,  *  it's  not  mine  now.' " 

As  they  sat  over  their  breakfast,  or  smoked  after  it,  they  ex- 
changed stories  about  Fossbrooke,  all  full  of  his  strange  eccentzio 
^vays,  but  all  equally  abounding  in  traits  of  kindheartedness  and 
generosity.  Comparing  him  with  other  men  of  liberal  mould, 
the  great  and  essential  difference  seemed  to  be  that  Fossbrooke 
never  measured  his  generosity.  When  he  gave,  he  gave  all  that 
he  had  ;  he  had  no  notion  of  aiding  or  assisting.  His  idea  was 
to  establish  a  man  at  once— -easy,  affluent,  and  independent 
He  abounded  in  precepts  of  prudence,  maxims  of  thrifty  and 
suchlike  ;  but  in  practice  he  was  recklessly  lavish. 

"Whyan't  there  more  like  him?"  cried  Trafford,  enthusi- 
astically. 

"  I'm  not  sure  it  would  be  better,"  said  Cave.  "  The  race 
of  idle,  cringing,  do-nothing  fellows  is  large  enough  already. 
I  suspect  men  like  Fossbrooke — at  least  what  he  was  in  his 
days  of  prosperity  —  give  a  large  influence  to  the  spread  of 
dependants." 

"  The  fault  I  find  with  him,"  said  Tom,  "  is  his  credulity. 
He  believes  everything,  and,  what* s  worse,  every  one.  There 
are  fellows  here  who  persuade  him  this  mine  is  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  if  he  had  thousands  to-morrow  he  would  embark 
them  all  in  this  speculation,  the  only  result  of  which  is  to  enrich 
these  people,  and  ruin  ourselves.'* 

"  Is  that  your  view  of  it  ? "  asked  Cave,  in  some  alarm. 

'*  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  if  you  doubt  it,  come  down  with  me 
into  the  gallery,  as  they  call  it,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  But  I  have  already  joined  the  enterprise." 

"  What !  invested  money  in  it  ?  " 

"  Ay.  Two  thousand  pounds — a  large  sum  for  me,  I  pro- 
mise you.  It  was  with  immense  persuasion,  too,  I  got  Foss- 
brooke to  let  me  have  these  shares.  He  offered  me  scores  of 
other  things  as  a  free  gift  in  preference — ^salmon-fisheries  in  St 
John's — a  saw-mill  on  Lake  Huron — a  laige  tract  of  land  at  the* 
Cape — I  don't  know  what  else  ;  but  I  was  firm  to  the  copper, 
and  would  have  nothing  but  this." 

"  I  went  in  for  lead,"  said  Trafford,  laughingly. 

'<  You  ;  and  are  you  involved  in  this  lUro  t"  asked  Tom. 

k''  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  ha;^^  \^Tomised  to  sell  out,  and  dsvofei 
irhatever  remains  aitet  papn^m^  ^ksSiAaViViu^Tfisubr 

^'  Wliy,  this  beats  &)i  tVie  \ni&\iQAaokfiPEL\  «i?st\mBJ^  ^\  A<^ 
nirt  the  ewsoaa  oi  m«a«fc«k*Mft«Mfc»'i^ft\w^^       "^ 
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or  listened  to  plausible  reports ;  but  you  have  come  here — you 
have  been  on  the  spot — ^you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  the 
poverty-stricken  air  of  the  whole  concern,  the  broken  machinery, 
the  mined  scaffoldings,  the  mounds  of  worthless  dross  that  hide 
the  very  approach  to  the  shaft;  and  you  have  seen  us  too,  and 
vhere  and  how  we  live  ! " 

"  Very  true,"  broke  in  Cave,  "  but  I  have  heard  him  talk, 
and  I  could  no  more  resist  the  force  of  his  words  than  I  could 
stand  in  a  current  and  not  be  carried  down  by  it." 

"  Exactly  so,"  chimed  in  Trafford ;  "  he  was  all  the  more  ir- 
resistible that  he  did  not  seek  to  persuade.  Nay,  he  tried  liis 
utmost  to  put  me  off  the  project,  and,  as  with  the  ColoDel,  he 
offered  me  dozens  of  other  ways  to  push  my  fortune,  without 
costing  me  a  farthing." 

"  Might  not  we,"  said  Cave,  "  ask  how  it  comes  that  you, 
taking  this  dispiriting  view  of  all  here^  still  continue  to  embark 
your  fortunes  in  its  success  ] " 

"  It  is  just  because  they  are  my  fortunes ;  had  it  been  my 
fortune,  I  had  been  more  careful.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
life  between  a  man's  hopes  and  his  bank-stock.  But  if  you  ask 
me  why  I  hang  on  here,  after  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  any- 
thing can  come  of  it,  my  answer  is,  I  do  so  just  as  I  would 
refuse  to  quit  the  wreck,  when  he  declared  he  would  not  leave 
it  It  might  be  I  should  save  my  life  by  deserting  him ;  but 
it  would  be  little  worth  having  afterwards  ;  and  I'd  rather  live 
with  him  in  daily  companionship,  watching  his  manly  courage- 
ous temper  and  his  high-hearted  way  of  dealing  with  difficulties, 
than  I  would  go  down  the  stream  prosperously  with  many  an- 
other ;  and  over  and  over  have  I  said  to  myself,  If  that  fine 
nature  of  his  can  make  defeat  so  endurable,  what  splendour  of 
triumph  would  it  not  throw  over  a  real  success  ! " 

"  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  share,"  said  Trafford, 
smiling. 

"  But  what  do  either  of  you  know  of  the  man,  beyond  the 
eccentricity,  or  the  general  kindliness  with  which  he  meets  you  1 
You  have  not  seen  him  as  I  have,  rising  to  his  daily  toil  with 
a  racking  head  and  a  fevered  frame,  without  a  word  of  com- 
pMnt,  or  anything  beyond  a  passing  syllable  of  discomfort ; 
never  flinching,  never  yielding;  as  full  of  kind  thought  for 
others,  as  full  of  hopeful  counsel,  as  in  his  best  days ;  lighten - 
ii^  labour  with  proverb  and  adage,  and  st\mu\sy\hxi^  t.<&^  V^^ 
many  a  Btoijr.     You  can't  picture  to  youraelvea  \^\&  \si^Tk^  qx^^^a 
§t!tbe  haad  of  a  princely  fortune^  which,  he  6^pei«e^^wr^"0^^'^ 
im paamljr liberality,  aharing  a  poor  uViurfa  m^  oi\5««* 
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and  oil  with  pleasant  humonr,  and  drinking  a  toast,  in  wine  that 
would  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  that  good  time  when  they  would 
have  more  generous  fare,  and  as  happy  hearts  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Xor  have  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  the  nurse  beside  the 
fiick-bed,  so  gentle,  so  thoughtful — a  very  woman  in  tenderness; 
and  all  that  after  a  day  of  labour  that  would  have  bonie  down 
the  strontrost  and  the  stoutest.  And  who  is  he  that  takes  the 
world  iu  such  good  part,  and  thinks  so  hopefully  of  his  fellow- 
men  ?  The  man  of  all  his  time  who  has  been  most  betrayed, 
mo.st  cheated,  whose  trust  has  been  most  often  abused,  whose 
benefits  have  been  oftenest  paid  back  in  ingratitude.  It  is  pos- 
sible enough  he  may  not  bo  the  man  to  guide  one  to  wealth  and 
fortune  ;  but  to  whatever  condition  of  life  he  leads,  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  there  will  be  no  better  teacher  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  to  enjoy  it ;  there  will  be  none  who  will  grace  any  rank 
— the  highest  or  the  humblest — with  a  more  manly  dignity." 

"  It  wiis  knowing  all  this  of  him,"  said  Cave,  "  that  impelled 
me  to  associate  myself  with  any  enterprise  he  belonged  to.  I 
felt  that  if  success  were  to  be  won  by  persistent  industry  and 
detcnuination,  his  would  do  it,  and  that  his  noble  character  gave 
a  guarantee  for  fair  dealing  better  than  all  the  parchments  law- 
yers could  engross." 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  life,  I'd  not  say  that  success 
attends  such  men  as  he  is,"  said  Tom.  "  The  world  would  be 
perhaps  too  good  if  it  were  so." 

Silence  now  fell  upon  the  party,  and  the  three  men  smoked 
on  for  some  time  without  a  word.  At  last  Tom,  rising  from  the 
bench  where  ho  had  been  seated,  said,  "  Take  my  advice  ;  keep 
to  your  soldiering,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  concern 
here.  You  sail  on  Saturday  next,  and  by  Sunday  evening,  if 
you  can  forget  that  there  is  such  an  island  as  Sardinia,  and  sucli 
poor  devils  on  it  as  ourselves,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  yoii" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  depressed,  Lendrick,"  said  Cave. 

"  I*m  not  so  low  as  you  suspect ;  but  Fd  be  far  lower  if  I 
thought  that  others  were  going  to  share  our  ill-fortunes." 

Though  the  speech  had  no  direct  reference  to  Trafford,  it 
chanced  that  their  eyes  met  as  he  spoke,  and  Traffoni's  fjice 
ilushed  to  a  deep  crimson  as  he  felt  the  a])piication  of  the  words. 

"  Come  here,  Tom,"  said  he,  passing  his  arm  within  Lcn- 

drick's,  and  leading  him  off  the  terrace  into  a  little  copse  of 

wild  hollies  at  t\io  iool  ol  \\k    *^\«i\.  \s»  Vm«^  one  word  witii 

fcypu."     They  walked  on  ^tki^  ^^oOTA^-m^^^  ^^^R^^vei^^hisk 

fford  spoke  hia  voicft  tT«!afe\«A  NrCihi  %^\sfiS«wi.    ;^^  ^ 

ir,"  muttered  lie,  "  il  ®ii  ^iodfc\»ft  VS^l^  A  ^^      " 
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in  my  f  ortunea — that  I  am  passed  over  in  the  entail  by  my 
father,  and  am,  so  to  say,  a  beggar." 

Lendrick  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  got  debts  too,  which,  if  not  paid  by  my  family,  will 
compel  me  to  sell  out — has  he  told  you  this  ] " 

**  Yes;  I  think  he  said  so." 

"Like  the  kind,  good  fellow  he  is,"  continued  Trafford,  "he 
thinks  he  can  do  something  with  my  people — talk  my  father 
over,  and  induce  my  mother  to  take  my  side.  Tni  afraid  I 
know  them  better,  and  that  they're  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  me 
at  last.  It  is,  however,  just  possible — I  will  not  say  more,  but 
just  possible — that  he  may  succeed  in  mfiking  some  sort  of 
terms  for  me  before  they  cut  me  off  altogether.  I  have  no 
claim  whatever,  for  I  have  spent  already  the  portion  that  should 
have  come  to  me  as  a  younger  son.  I  must  be  frank  with  you, 
Tom.  There's  no  use  in  trying  to  make  my  case  seem  better 
than  it  is."  He  paused,  and  appeared  to  expect  that  the  other 
would  say  something ;  but  Tom  smoked  on,  and  made  no  sign 
whatever. 

"  And  it  comes  to  this,"  said  Trafford,  drawing  a  long  breath 
and  making  a  mighty  effort,  "  I  shall  either  have  some  small 
pittance  or  other — and  small  it  must  be— or  be  regularly  cleaned 
out  without  a  shilling." 

A  slight,  very  slight,  motion  of  Tom's  shoulders  showed  that 
he  had  heard  him. 

"  If  the  worst  is  to  befall  me,"  said  Trafford,  with  moro 
energy  than  he  had  shown  before,  "  Til  no  more  be  a  burthen 
to  you  than  to  any  other  of  my  friends.  You  shall  hear  little 
more  of  me ;  but  if  Fortune  is  going  to  give  me  her  last  chance, 
will  you  give  me  one  also  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Tom,  curtly. 

"  I  mean,"  stammered  out  Trafford,  whose  colour  came  and 
went  with  agitation  as  he  spoke — "  I  mean,  shall  I  have  your 
leave — that  is,  may  I  go  over  to  Maddalena  1 — may  I — O 
Tom,"  burst  he  out  at  last,  "you  know  well  what  hope  my 
heart  clings  to." 

"  If  there  was  nothing  but  a  question  of  money  in  tlie  way," 
broke  in  Tom,  boldly,  "  I  don't  see  how  beggars  like  ourselves 
could  start  very  strong  objections.  That  a  man's  poverty 
should  separate  him  from  us  would  be  a  little  too  absurd  ;  but 
tiiere's  more  than  that  in  it.  You  have  gol  \w\jc>  ^otxci^  %Rr2c^^ 
or  other.  I  don't  want  to  force  a  confidence — 1  dLQtC\.  ^wj^»  ^»^ 
iear  about  it    It's  enough  for  me  tliat  yoM  axe  ivo\.  ^ix^^TfiSBS^r 

^'JfJcmBatiafjrjrou  tftat  this  13  not  X\i%  c^^ ^'' 
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"  It  won't  do  to  satisfy  7wr,"  said  Tom,  -with  a  strong  em- 
phasLs  on  the  last  vrord. 

**  I  mean,  if  I  can  sliow  that  nothing  unworthy,  nothing  dis- 
honounihle,  attadies  to  mc." 

**  I  don't  suspect  all  that  would  suffice.  It's  not  a  question 
of  your  integrity  or  your  lionour.  It's  the  simple  matter 
v.hether,  when  ]»rof casing  to  care  for  one  woman,  you  mado 
love  to  another  ?" 

"  If  I  can  disprove  that.     It's  a  long  story *' 

"  Then,  for  lieavcn's  sake,  don't  tell  it  to  me." 

"  I-ict  nic,  at  least,  show  that  it  is  not  fair  to  shun  me." 

Tliere  was  such  a  tone  of  sorrow  in  Ids  voice  as  he  spoke  that 
Tom  turned  at  once  t<)ward3  him,  and  said,  "  If  you  can  make 
all  this  atfair  stniight — I  mean,  if  it  be  clear  that  there  was  no 
more  in  it  than  such  a  passing  levity  that  better  men  than  either 
of  us  have  now  and  then  fiUlen  iuto^I  don't  see  why  you  may 
not  come  back  witli  me." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  if  you  really  will  let  me ! " 

"  Ilemember,  however,  you  come  at  your  own  peril.  I  tell 
you  frankly,  if  your  explanation  should  fail  to  satisfy  the  one 
■who  has  to  hear  it,  it  fails  with  me  too — do  you  understand  me?'' 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Trafford,  with  dignity. 

"  It's  as  well  tliat  we  should  make  no  mistake ;  and  now  you 
are  free  to  accept  my  invitation,  or  to  refuse  it  What  do  you 
r.iy  ] " 

"  I  say.  Yes.     I  go  back  with  yoU." 

"  I'll  go  and  see,  then,  if  Cave  will  join  us,"  said  Tom, 
turning  hastily  away,  and  very  eager  to  conceal  the  agitation  ho 
was  sutFering,  and  of  which  he  was  heartily  ashamed. 

Cave  accepted  the  project  with  delight — he  wanted  to  see  the 
island — but,  more  still,  he  w^inted  to  see  that  Lucy  Leudrick 
of  whom  Sir  Brook  had  spoken  so  rapturously.  "  I  6upt>03e," 
whispered  he  in  Toni*s  ear,  "you  know  all  about  Trafford. 
You've  heard  that  he  has  been  cut  out  of  the  estate,  and  becu 
left  with  nothing  but  his  pay  1 " 

Tom  nodded  assent. 

"  If u*s  ncjt  a  fellow  to  sail  under  false  colours^  but  Iio  might 
still  have  some  delicacy  in  tellmg  about  it " 

"  He  has  told  me  all,"  said  Tom,  dryly. 

"There  was  a  scrape  too — not  veryseriouSyl  hope — ^in  Xreland." 

"He  has  told  me  of  tbat  also,"  said  Tom,     "When  shall 
^ou  ho  ready  ?     Will  iout  o'  do^  wii\»  "sqqJV^ 
''Perfectly." 

2d  thej  ported. 
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CHAPTEE    I* 

ON   THE   ISLAND. 

When,  shortly  after  daybreak,  the  felucca  rounded  the  point  of 
the  island,  and  stood  in  for  the  Httle  bay  of  Maddalena,  Lucy 
"was  n)used  from  sleep  by  her  mai^  with  the  tidings.  "  Give 
me  the  glass,  quickly,"  cried  she,  as  she  rushed  to  the  window, 
and  after  one  rapid  glance,  which  showed  her  tbe  little  craft 
gaily  decked  with  the  flag  of  England,  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  bed,  and  sobbed  in  very  happiness.  In  truth,  there  was  in 
the  long  previous  day's  expectancy — in  the  conflict  of  her  hope 
and  fear — a  tension  that  could  only  be  relieved  by  tears. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  rally  from  that  momentary  gush  of 
emotion,  and  feel  so  happy !  To  think  so  well  of  the  world  as 
to  believe  that  all  goes  for  the  best  in  it,  is  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  to  begin  one's  day  with.  To  feel  that,  though  we  have 
suffered  anxiety,  and  all  the  tortures  of  deferred  hope,  it  was 
good  for  us  to  know  that  everything  was  happening  better  for 
us  than  we  could  have  planned  it  for  ourselves,  and  that  posi- 
tively it  was  not  so  much  by  events  we  had  been  persecuted,  as 
by  our  own  impatient  reading  of  them.  Something  of  all  these 
sensations  passed  through  Lucy's  mind  as  she  hurried  here  and 
there  to  prepare  for  her  guests,  stopping  at  intervals  to  look 
out  towards  the  sea,  and  wonder  how  little  way  the  felucca 
made,  and  how  persistently  she  seemed  to  cling  to  the  selfsame 
spot. 

Nor  was  she  altogether  unjust  in  this.  The  breeze  had  died 
away  at  sunrise ;  and  in  the  interval  before  the  land-wind 
should  spring  up  there  was  almost  a  dead  calm. 

"  Is  she  moving  at  all  ] "  cried  Lucy,  to  one  of  the  sailors  who 
lounged  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  window. 

The  man  thought  not.  They  had  kept  their  course  too  far 
from  shore,  and  were  becalmed  in  consequence. 

How  could  they  have  done  so  1 — surely  sailors  ought  to  have 
known  better  !  and  Tom,  who  was  always  boasting  how  he  knew 
every  current,  and  every  eddy  of  wind,  what  was  he  about  ?  It 
was  a  rude  shock  to  that  sweet  optimism  of  a  few  momenta 
back  to  have  to  own  that  here  at  least  ^»a  ^oia^Ni?(i\£k%  *Cqa^ 
mj^bt  hare  been  better, 

''And  what  ought  they  to  do  ?  'what  can  tixcv  A.0  V  ^'^^^^  ^2ja^ 
imMUdently,  of  the  Bmlor. 
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"  Wait  till  towards  noon,  when  the  land-breeze  freshens  up, 
nnd  beat.'* 

*'Ik*at  incans,  go  back  and  forward,  scarcely  gaining  a  mile 
an  hour?" 

The  sailor  smiled,  and  owned  she  was  not  far  wrong. 

**  Wliich  means  that  they  may  pass  the  day  there,"  cried  she, 
fretfully. 

"  They're  not  going  to  do  it,  anyhow,"  said  the  man;  "they 
are  lowering  a  boat,  and  going  to  row  ashore." 

**  Oh,  how  much  better  !  and  how  long  will  it  take  thenil" 

**  Two  hours,  if  they're  good  rowers ;  three,  or  oven  four,  if 
they're  nut." 

**  Come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  she  ;  "  and  you 
shall  look  tlirou<^h  the  telescope,  and  tell  me  how  they  row,  and 
who  arc  in  the  boat — I  mean  how  many  are  in  it." 

"  What  a  line  glass  !  I  can  see  them  as  if  they  were  only  a 
cable's  length  off.  There's  the  Signorino  Ma!K>,  your  brother, 
at  the  bow  oar  ;  and  then  there's  a  sailor,  and  another  sailor ; 
and  there's  a  Signorc,  a  largo  man — per  Bacco,  he's  the  size  of 
three — at  the  stroke  ;  and  an  old  man,  with  wliite  hair,  and  a 
cap  with  gold  lace  round  it,  steering;  he  has  bright  buttons 
down  his  coat." 

"  Never  mind  him.     What  of  the  large  man — is  he  young?" 

"  lie  pulls  like  a  young  fellow  !  Tliere  now,  he  has  thrown 
off  his  coat,  and  is  going  at  it  in  earnest !  Ah,  he's  uo  Siguoro 
after  all." 

"How  no  Si;j;nore  ?  "  asked  she,  hastily. 

"None  but  a  sailor  cuuld  row  as  he  does  !  A  man  must  he 
bred  to  it  to  handle  an  oar  in  that  fashion." 

She  took  the  glass  impatiently  from  him,  and  tried  to  see  the 
boat ;  but  whether  it  was  the  unsteadiness  of  her  hand,  or  that 
Kome  dimness  clouded  her  eyes,  she  could  not  catch  the  object, 
and  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 

The  land-wind  freshened,  and  sent  a  strong  sea  against  tbo 

boat,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  the  party 

landed,  and,  led  by  Tom,  ascended  the  path  to  the  cott-ngc.    At 

his  louil  shout  of  "  Lucy,"  she  came  to  the  door,  looking  veiy 

hai)py  indeed,  Init  more  agitated  than  she  well  liked.     "My 

sister.  Colonel  Cave,"  said  Tom,  as  they  came  up;  "and  here's 

an  old  acquaintance,  Lucy;  but  he's  a  major  now.    Sir  Brook  is 

away  to  England,  and  sewt  -jow.  tsll  ix^tmer  of  loving  messogefl." 

'*  I  have  been  wat<:\i\i\g  yowi  \vtc>^eaa  «ss\.^  ^aA'^  TDiKsroKas^' 

Id  Lucy,  **  and,  in  tr\\W^,  1  waxwiX^  >s)msql^\.  ^^m  mmx^V^ 

lie  nearer.     It  wa^  a  ^wcd  y°Mu"  > 
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"  All  TraflTord'a  fault,"  aaid  Tom,  laughmg ;  "  he  would  do 
more  than  his  share,  and  kept  the  boat  always  dead  against  her 
rudder." 

"  That's  not  the  judgment  one  of  our  boatmen  here  passed  on 
him,"  said  Lucy ;  "  he  said  it  must  be  a  sailor,  and  no  Sigiiore, 
who  was  at  the  stroke  oar." 

"  See  what  it  is  to  have  been  educated  at  Eton,'*  said  Cave, 
slyly ;  "  and  yet  there  are  people  assail  our  public  schools  !  " 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  they  entered  the  cottage,  and 
were  soon  seated  at  table  at  a  most  comfortable  little  dinner. 

"I  will  say,"  said  Tom,  in  return  for  some  compliment  from 
the  Colonel,  "she  is  a  capital  housekeeper.  I  never  had  any- 
thing but  limpets  and  sea-urchins  to  eat  till  she  came,  and  now 
I  feed  like  an  alderman." 

"When  men  assign  us  the  humble  oflfice  of  providing  for 
them,  I  remark  they  are  never  chary  of  their  compliments," 
said  Lucy,  laughingly.  "  Master  Tom  is  willing  to  praise  my 
cookery,  though  he  says  nothing  of  my  companionship." 

"It  was  such  a  brotherly  speech,"  chimed  in  Cave. 

"  Well,  it's  jolly,  certainly,"  said  Tom,  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  "  to  sit  here  with  that  noble  sea-view  at  our  feet,  and 
those  grand  old  cliffs  over  us." 

While  Cave  concurred,  and  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  some 
object  out  seaward,  Trafford,  for  almost  the  first  time,  found 
courage  to  address  Lucy.  He  had  asked  something  about 
whether  she  liked  the  island  as  well  as  that  sweet  cottage  where 
first  he  saw  her,  and  by  this  they  were  led  to  talk  of  that  meeting, 
and  of  the  long  happy  day  they  had  passed  at  Holy  Island. 

"  How  I'd  Hke  to  go  back  to  it ! "  said  Lucy,  earnestly. 

"  To  the  time,  or  to  the  place  1  to  which  would  you  wish  to 
go  back  1 " 

"  To  the  Nest,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  slightly ;  "  they  were 
about  the  happiest  days  I  ever  knew,  and  dear  papa  was  with 
us  then." 

"  And  is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  all  meet  together  there 
one  of  these  days  1     He'll  not  remain  at  the  Cape,  will  he  ? " 

"I  was  forgetting  that  you  knew  him,"  said  she,  warmly; 
"  you  met  papa  since  I  saw  you  last ;  he  wrote  about  you, 
and  told  how  kindly  and  tenderly  you  had  nursed  him  on  his 
voyage." 

"Oh,  did  he)  did  he  indeed  speak  oim^V  cm^l^wS^^st^^ 
with  intense  emotion, 
''He  not  only  spoke  warmly  about   \na  liS^^c^AOtL  Vot  ^ 
Imt  be  abowed  pain  and  jealousy  vflx^ii  \ie  \!fcLO\x^\.  ^^V  V« 
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newer  friends  had  robbed  him  of  70a — ^but  perhaps  yim  forget 
the  Cape  and  all  about  it.*' 

TralFord's  face  became  crimson,  and  what  answer  he  might 
have  miule  to  this  speech  there  is  no  knowing,  when  Tom  cried 
out,  "  We  are  going  to  have  our  coffee  and  cigar  on  the  rocks, 
Lucy,  but  you  will  come  with  us." 

**  Of  course  ;  I  have  had  three  long  days  of  my  own  company, 
auil  am  quite  wearied  of  it." 

In  the  little  cleft  to  wliich  they  repaired,  a  small  stream  divid- 
ed the  space,  leaving  only  room  for  two  people  on  the  rocks  at 
either  side  ;  and  after  some  little  jesting  as  to  who  was  to  have 
the  coflee-pot,  and  who  the  brandy-flask,  Tom  and  Cave  nestled 
in  one  corner,  while  Lucy  and  Trafford,  ^lith  more  caution  as  to 
pro>dinity,  seated  themselves  on  the  rock  opposite. 

"  We  were  talking  about  the  Cape,  Major  Trafford,  I  think," 
said  Lucy,  detcnnined  to  bring  him  back  to  the  dreaded  theme. 

"  Were  we  ?  I  think  not ;  I  think  we  were  remembering  all 
tha  pleasant  days  beside  the  Shannon." 

"  If  you  please,  more  sugar  and  no  brandy ;  and  now  for 
the  Cape.'* 

*^  I'll  just  hand  them  the  coffee,"  said  he,  rising  and  Grossing 
over  to  the  others. 

"  Won't  she  let  you  smoke,  Trafford  ? "  said  Tom,  seeing  the 
uuliglitod  cigar  in  the  other's  fingers  ;  "  come  over  here,  then, 
and  escape  the  tyranny.'* 

**I  was  just  saying,"  cried  Cave,  "I  wish  our  Government 
would  establish  a  protectorate,  as  they  call  it,  over  these  islands, 
and  send  us  out  here  to  garrison  them ;  I  call  this  downright 
paradise." 

**  You  may  smoke,  Major  Trafford,"  said  Lucy,  as  he  returned; 
"  I  am  very  tolerant  about  tobacco." 

**  I  don't  ciirc  for  it — at  least  not  now." 

"  You'd  rather  tell  me  about  the  Cape,"  said  she,  with  a  sly 
lau;.rl,.     "  ^yell,  I'm  all  attention." 

"  Tliere's  really  nothing  to  tell,'*  said  he,  in  confusion.  "Your 
father  will  have  told  you  already  what  a  routine  sort  of  thing 
life  is — always  meeting  the  same  people — made  ever  more  uni- 
form by  their  official  stations.  It's  always  the  Oovemor,  and 
the  Chief-Justice,  and  the  Bishop,  and  the  Attomey-GeneraL" 

"  Jkit  they  have  wives  and  daughters  ] " 

'^Ycs;  but  of&cial  peoples' «  ^*vi^  «s\^  ^KOdj^jten  ue  alwq^ 
of  the  same  pattern.     They  oxe  oriV;j  i^T&ai<9k^^0u^  v^momC 
"So  that  you  were  tembXy  "bot^^y 
^JuBt  BO — terribly  bored" 
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"  What  a  boon  from  heaven  it  must  have  been  then  to  have 
met  the  Sewells/'  said  she,  with  a  well-put-on  carelessness. 

"  Oh,  your  father  mentioned   the   Sewells,  did  he  ]  '*  asked 
.  Trafford,  eagerly. 

"  I  should  think  he  did  mention  them  !  Why,  they  were  the 
people  he  was  so  jealous  of.  He  said  that  you  were  constantly 
with  him  till  they  came — his  companion,  in  fact — and  that  he 
grieved  heavily  over  your  desertion  of  him.'* 

'•There  was  nothing  like  desertion;  besides,"  added  he,  after 
a  moment,  "  I  never  suspected  he  attached  any  value  to  my 
society." 

"  Very  modest,  certainly ;  and  probably,  as  the  Sewells  did 
attach  this  value,  you  gave  it  where  it  was  fully  appreciated." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  met  them,"  muttered  Trafford  ;  and 
though  the  words  were  mumbled  beneath  his  breath,  she  heard 
them. 

"  That  sounds  very  ungratefully,"  said  she,  with  a  smile,  "  if 
but  one-half  of  what  we  hear  be  true." 

**  What  is  it  you  have  heard  ]" 

"  Tm  keeping  Major  Trafford  from  his  cigar,  Tom  ;  he's  too 
punctilious  to  smoke  in  my  company,  and  so  I  shall  leave  him  to 
you;"  and  so  saying  she  arose,  and  turned  towards  the  cottage. 

Trafford  followed  her  on  the  instant,  and  overtook  her  at  the 
porch. 

"  One  word — only  one,"  cried  he,  eagerly.  "  I  see  how  I 
have  been  misrepresented  to  you.  I  see  what  you  must  think 
of  me ;  but  will  you  only  hear  me  ? " 

•*  I  have  no  right  to  hear  you,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Lucy,"  cried  he,  trying  to  take  her  hand, 
but  which  she  quickly  withdrew  from  him.  "  Do  not  say  that 
you  withdraw  from  me  the  only  interest  that  attaches  me  to  life. 
If  you  knew  how  friendless  I  am,  you  would  not  leave  me." 

*'  He  upon  whom  fortune  smiles  so  pleasantly  very  seldom 
wants  for  any  blandishmeftts  the  world  has  to  give  ;  at  least,  I 
have  always  heard  that  people  are  invariably  courteous  to  the 
prosperous." 

"  And  do  you  talk  of  me  as  prosperous  1 " 

"  Why,  you  are  my  brother^s  type  of  all  that  is  luckiest  in 
life.     Only  hear  Tom  on  the  subject !    Hear  him  talk  of  his 
friend  Trafford,  and  you  will  hear  of  one  on  whom  all  iha  ^g^io^ 
fairies  showered  their  fairest  gifts." 

^^Tbe  fairiea  have  grown  capridous,  tii^xu    T^as^  ^wsx  ^^^ 
jroa  Dotiung-^I  mean  since  he  came  backV* 
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"  Then  let  me  tell  it."  _ 

Til  very  few  worJ.s,  and  with  wonderfully  little  emotion,  Traf- 
ford  told  the  tile  of  liis  altered  fortunes.  Of  course  he  did 
not  reveal  the  reasons  fi»r  wliicli  he  had  been  disinherited,  Init 
hnxely  iini>lied  tliat  liis  conduct  had  disjdeased  his  father,  and 
with  liis  mother  he  had  never  been  a  favourite.  "  Mine,"  said 
he,  "is  the  vulgar  story  that  almost  every  family  lias  its  in- 
stance <»f— the  younger  son,  who  goes  into  the  world  with  the 
pretensions  of  a  gooil  liouse,  and  forgets  that  he  himself  is  as 
poor  as  the  neediest  man  in  the  regiment.  They  grew  weary 
of  my  extravagance,  and,  indeed,  they  began  to  get  weary  of 
myself,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it !  and  the  end  has  come  at 
last  They  liave  cast  me  off,  and,  except  my  commissiiui,  I 
have  now  nothing  in  the  world.  I  told  Tom  all  this,  and  his 
generous  reply  was,  *  Your  poverty  only  draws  you  nearer  to 
us.'  Yes,  Lucy,  these  were  his  words.  Do  you  think  that  his 
sister  could  have  spoken  them?" 

**  Before  she  could  do  so,  she  certainly  should  be  satisfied 
on  other  grounds  than  those  that  touch  your  fortune,"  said 
Lucy,  gravely. 

*'  And  it  was  to  give  her  that  same  satisfaction  I  came  here," 
cried  he,  eagerly.  '*  1  accepted  Tom's  invitation  on  the  solo 
pledge  that  I  could  vindicate  myself  to  you.  I  know  what  is 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  1  know  too  how  hard  it  will  be  to  clear 
myself  without  appearing  like  a  coxcomb."  He  grew  crimson 
as  he  said  this,  and  the  shame  that  overwhelmed  him  was  a 
better  advocate  than  all  his  words.  "But,"  added  he,  "you 
shall  think  me  vain,  conceited — a  puppy,  if  you  will — but  you 
shall  not  believe  me  false.     Will  you  listen  to  me  1 " 

"  On  one  condition  I  will,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Xame  your  condition.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  ^f y  condition  is  this  :  that  when  I  have  heard  you  out — 
heard  all  that  you  care  to  tell  me — if  it  should  turn  out  that  I 
am  not  satisfied — I  mean,  if  it  appear  to  me  a  case  in  which  I 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied — you  will  pledge  your  word  that  this 
conversation  will  be  our  last  together.** 

"  But,  Lucy,  in  what  spiiit  will  you  judge  mo  1  If  you  can 
apj)roach  the  theme  thus  coldly,  it  gives  me  little  hope  that  you 
will  wish  to  acquit  me." 

A  deep  blush  covered  her  face  aa  she  turned  away  her  head, 
but  wade  no  answer. 
^'Be  only  fair,  however,'^  cnft^\ife^«wiB£^g•    ^^\^]fti.Nsjt\ftr 
^ing  more.'*      He  diew  liet  wmvi>3tMi\»a  v!^\av^^«b^ 
^jr  turned  towarda  th©  \>eaida.  vftiBW  ^Y^Vi^  ww^  ^  '^aXiq 
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Liy  liemmed  in  between  lofty  rocks.  "  Here  goes  my  last  throw 
for  fortune,"  said  Trafford,  after  they  had  strolled  along  some 
minutes  in  silence.  "And  oh,  Lucy,  if  you  knew  how  I  would 
like  to  prolong  these  minutes  before,  as  it  may  be,  they  are 
lost  to  me  for  ever !  If  you  knew  how  I  would  like  to  give  this 
day  to  happiness  and  hope  ! " 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  along  with  her  head  down,  her 
face  slightly  averted  from  him. 

**  I  have  not  told  you  of  my  visit  to  the  Priory,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly. 

"  No ;  how  came  you  to  go  there  1  '* 

"  I  went  to  see  the  place  where  you  had  lived,  to  see  the 
garden  you  had  tended,  and  the  flowers  you  loved,  Lucy.  I 
took  away  this  bit  of  jasmine  from  a  tree  that  overhung  a  little 
rustic  seat.  It  may  be,  for  aught  1  know,  all  that  may  remain 
to  me  of  you  ere  this  day  closes.*' 

"  My  dear  little  garden  !  I  was  so  fond  of  it  I"  she  said,  con- 
cealing her  emotion  as  well  as  she  could. 

"I  am  such  a  coward,"  said  he,  angrily;  *'  I  declare  I  grow 
ashamed  of  myself.  If  any  one  had  told  me  I  would  have 
skidked  danger  in  this  wise,  I'd  have  scouted  the  idea )  Take 
this,  Lucy,"  said  he,  giving  her  the  sprig  of  withered  jasmine; 
'*if  what  I  shall  tell  you  exculpate  me — if  you  are  satisfied  that 
I  am  not  unworthy  of  your  love — you  will  give  it  back  to  me  ; 

if  I  fail "     He  could  not  go  on,  and  another  silence  of 

some  seconds  ensued. 

"You  know  the  compact  now]"  asked  he,  after  a  moment. 
She  nodded  assent. 

For  full  five  minutes  they  walked  along  without  a  word,  and 
then  Trafford,  at  first  timidly,  but  by  degrees  more  boldly, 
began  a  narrative  of  his  visit  to  the  Sewells'  house.  It  is  not — 
nor  need  it  be— our  task  to  follow  him  through  a  long  narra- 
tive, broken,  irregular,  and  unconnected  as  it  was.  Hampered 
by  the  difficulties  which  on  each  side  beset  him  of  disparaging 
those  of  whom  he  desired  to  say  no  word  of  blame,  and  of  still 
vindicating  himself  from  all  charge  of  dishonour,  he  was  often, 
it  must  be  owned,  entangled,  and  sometimes  scarcely  intelli- 
gible. He  owned  to  have  been  led  into  high  play  against  his 
will,  and  equally  against  his  wiU  induced  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  Mrs  Sewell,  which,  beginning  in  a  confidence,  wandered 
away  into  heaven  knows  what  of  sentimeut^l^^  ^ccA  \^^\^^« 
Tmffoiti  talked  of  Lucy  Lendrick  and  liia  \oNe^  ^Xk^  "^ILx^  ^nr<^ 
talked  of  her  cruel  Ausband  and  her  misery  •,  ^cA  ^«^  ^\A^ 
maka^  a  Utile  atock-fund  of  affecUou,  ^\iw^  ^«1  ^^^  ^ 
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common  to  make  their  deposits  and  draw  their  cheques  on 
fortune. 

All  this  intercourse  was  the  more  dangerous  that  he  never 
knew  its  danger ;  and  though,  on  looking  back,  he  was  aston- 
ish eil  to  think  what  intimate  relations  subsisted  between  them, 
yi't,  at  the  time,  these  had  not  seemed  in  the  least  strange  to 
him.  To  her  sad  complaints  of  neglect,  ill-usage,  and  insult, 
he  otFercd  suoh  consolations  as  occurred  to  him;  nor  did  it  seem 
to  him  that  there  was  any  peril  in  his  path,  till  his  mother  burst 
forth  with  that  atrocious  charge  against  Mrs  Scwell  for  having 
seduced  lier  son,  and  which,  so  far  from  repelling  with  the 
indignati«)n  it  mi^^ht  have  evoked,  she  ai>peared  rather  to  bund 
under,  and  actually  seek  liis  protection  to  shelter  her.  AVcak 
and  broken  by  his  accident  at  the  race,  those  difficulties  ahnost 
overcame  his  reason ;  never  was  there,  to  liis  thinking,  such  a 
web  of  entanglement.  The  hospitality  of  the  house  he  was 
enjoying  outraged  and  violated  by  the  outbreaks  of  his  mothers 
temper ;  Sewell's  confidence  in  him  betrayed  by  the  confessions 
he  daily  listened  to  from  his  wife  ;  her  sorrows  and  griefs  all 
tending  to  a  dependence  on  his  counsels  which  gave  him  a  part- 
nership in  hor  conduct.  **  With  all  these  upon  me,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  think  I  was  actually  mad,  but  very  often  I  felt  ter- 
ribly close  to  it.  A  dozen  times  a-day  I  would  willingly  have 
fought  Sewoll ;  as  willingly  would  I  have  given  all  I  ever  hoped 
to  possess  in  the  world  to  enable  his  wife  to  fly  his  tyranny, 
and  live  ai)art  from  him.  I  so  far  resented  my  mother's  out- 
rageous conduct,  that  I  left  her  without  a  good-bye." 

I  can  no  nu»re  trace  him  through  this  wandering  explanation 
than  I  dare  ask  my  reader  to  follow.  It  was  wild,  broken,  and 
discursive.  Now  interrupted  by  protestations  of  innocence,  now 
dashed  by  acknowledgments  of  sorrow,  who  knows  if  his  unar- 
tistic  story  did  not  sene  him  better  than  a  more  connected  nar- 
rative— there  was  such  palpable  truth  in  it ! 

Nor  was  Lucy  less  disposed  to  leniency  that  he  who  pleaded 

before  her  was  no  longer  the  rich  heir  of  a  great  estate,  with  a 

fair  future  before  liim,  but  one  poor  and  i)nrtion]es3  as  herself. 

In  the  reserve  with   Avhich  he  shrouded  his  quarrel  with  his 

family,  she  fancied  she  could  see  the  original  cause — his  lovo 

for  her  ;  and  if  this  were  so,  what  more  had  she  need  of  to 

prove  his  truth   and  fidelity?     Who  knows   if  lier  woman s 

instinct  Jiad  not  revealed  Ibia  to  Viat  \    Who  knows  if,  in  that 

Sner  in  telligence  o£  the  iemsA^  tdmi^  ^^\^  x^jN.  Xxsmss^  <:s<(&^3&& 

Becret  of  the  reserve  t\iat\xMXi^T^>2:YKi,^V^i5Bfc  ^^dosa^feVset^ML- 

"^ce  with  wliich  he  avoided  \ii^\5cLCiftftol\^  ^^TK&i^^snffsXVcM 
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Ills  family?  And  if  so,  what  a  plea  was  it  for  him !  Poor 
fellow,  thought  she,  what  has  he  not  given  up  for  me ! 

Rich  men  make  love  with  great  advantages  on  their  side. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  who  can  confer  demesnes  and  diamonds 
has  much  in  his  favour.  The  power  that  abides  in  wealth  adds 
marvellous  force  to  the  suitor's  tale ;  but  there  is,  be  it  owned, 
tliat  in  poverty  which,  when  allied  with  a  sturdy  self-depend- 
ence, appeals  wonderfully  to  a  woman's  mind.  She  feels  all 
the  devotion  that  is  offered  her,  and  she  will  not  be  outdone  in 
generosity.  It  is  so  fine  of  him,  when  others  care  for  nothing 
but  wealth  and  riches,  to  be  satisfied  with  humble  fortune,  and 
with  me!  There  is  the  summing  up,  and  none  need  be  more 
conclusive. 

How  long  Trafford  might  have  gone  on  strengthening  his 
case,  and  calling  up  fresh  evidence  to  his  credit — by  what  force 
of  words  he  might  stiU  have  sustained  his  character  for  fidelity 
— there  is  no  saying  ;  but  his  eloquence  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  Cave  and  Tom  coming  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh,  Lucy,"  cried  he,  "  do  not  quit  my  arm  till  you  tell  me 
my  fate.  For  very  pit/s  sake,  do  not  leave  me  in  the  misery 
of  this  anxiety,"  said  he,  as  she  disengaged  herself,  affecting  to 
arrange  her  shawl. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  my  brother,"  said  she,  hurriedly; 
"  keep  this  sprig  of  jasmine  for  me.  I  mean  to  plant  it  some- 
where;'' and  without  another  word  she  hastened  away  and  made 
for  the  house. 

"  So  we  shall  have  to  sail  at  once,  Trafford,"  said  Cave. 
"  The  Admiral  has  sent  over  the  Gondomar  to  fetch  us ;  and 
here's  a  lieutenant  with  a  despatch  waiting  for  us  at  the 
cottage." 

"  The  service  may  go — no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but,  if  you 
Bail  to-morrow,  you  sail  without  me." 

"  Have  you  made  it  all  right  1"  whispered  Tom  in  his  ear. 

"  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  Europe,"  said  he,  throwing  his 
arm  round  the  other^s  shoulder.  ''  Come  here,  Tom,  and  let 
me  tell  you  all — alL" 
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now  changed! 

Wk  arc  once  raoro  at  the  Prior}' — ^but  how  changed  is  it  all ! 
Iiilly  Haire  himself  scarcely  recognises  the  old  spot,  and,  indeed, 
comes  now  but  seldom  to  visit  it ;  for  the  Chief  has  launched 
out  into  the  gay  world,  and  entertains  largely  at  dinner,  and 
even  gives  (.h'jt.'unprs  (htnsants — foreign  innovations  at  which  he 
was  wont  to  inveigh  with  vehemence. 

The  old  elm  un(lcr  Avhose  shade  Avonmore  and  the  wits  used 
to  sit  of  an  evening,  beneath  whose  leafy  canopy  Curran  had 
jested  and  ^loorc  had  sung,  was  cut  down,  and  a  large  tent  of 
gaudy  blue  and  white  spread  its  vulgar  wings  over  innumerable 
breakfast- tables,  set  forth  with  what  the  newspapers  call  every 
delicacy  of  the  season. 

The  Iloratian  garden,  and  the  Ptoman  house — conceits  of  an 
old  Lord  Chancellor  in  former  times,  and  once  objects  of  almost 
veneration  in  Sir  William's  eyes — have  been  swept  away,  with 
all  their  attendant  details  of  good  or  bad  taste,  and  in  their 
place  a  fountain  has  been  erected,  for  whose  aquatic  displays, 
be  it  noted  in  parenthesis,  two  horses  and  as  many  men  arc 
kept  in  full  employ.  Of  the  wild  old  woodland  walks — shady 
and  cool,  redolent  of  swcetbriar  and  honeysuckle — not  A  trace 
remains ;  driving-road'^,  wide  enough  for  a  pony-carriage,  have 
been  substituted  for  these,  and  mtliless  gaps  in  the  dense  wood 
open  long  vistas  to  the  eye,  in  a  S])ot  where  once  it  was  the 
sense  of  enclosure  and  seclusion  that  imparted  the  chief  charm. 
For  so  is  it,  coming  out  of  the  din  and  bustle  of  a  great  city, 
there  is  no  attraction  vliich  can  vie  with  whatever  breather  of 
tranquillity,  and  seems  to  impart  peace  by  .in  air  of  unbn>kcn 
quiet.  It  was  for  this  very  quality  the  Priory  had  gained  its 
fame.  "Within  doors  the  change  was  as  great  as  without.  New, 
and,  be  it  admittecl,  more  comfortciblo  furniture  had  replaced 
the  old  ponderous  objects  which,  in  every  form  of  ugliness, 
had  made  the  former  decorations  of  the  rooms.  All  was  now 
light,  tasteful,  elegant.  All  invited  to  ease  of  intercourse,  and 
suggested  that  pleasant  union  of  social  enjoyment  with  sclf- 
indulgenco  which  our  age  ^tem^  to  cultivate.  But  of  all  the 
changes  and  niutaticmi^  w\i\c\\  ;3t  ^weXi  \Av«i^  \\^&l  ^^^^Xj^w^uo 
could  compete  witli  t\ia,t  itv  ^i^iG  o\<V  ^viV  \omw2&.  ^\\iB»^ 
'ife  lie  b&d  been  studioualy  a\.\A\i\:vi^  \ft  TA^Vwa^  ^\i\  <5«»\a>» 
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dress ;  it  was  with  something  of  pride  that  he  exhibited  little 
traits  of  costume  that  revived  bygone  memories  ;  and  his  long 
white  hair,  brashed  rigidly  back,  and  worn  as  a  queue  behind, 
and  his  lace  ruffles,  recalled  a  time  when  these  were  distinctive 
signs  of  class  and  condition. 

HLs  sharply-cut  and  handsome  features  were  well  served  by 
the  well-marked  temples  and  lofty  head  that  surmounted  them, 
and  which  the  drawn-back  hair  displayed  to  full  advantage ; 
and  what  a  terrible  contrast  did  the  expression  present  when  a 
light-brown  wig  covered  his  head,  and  a  lock  of  childlike  inno- 
cence graced  his  forehead !  The  large  massive  eyebrows,  so 
impressive  in  their  venerable  whiteness,  were  now  dyed  of  a 
dark  hue ;  and  to  prevent  the  semblance  of  ghastliness  which 
this  strong  colour  might  impart  to  the  rest  of  the  face,  a  faint 
tinge  of  rouge  was  given  to  the  cheek,  thus  lending  to  the 
whole  features  an  expression  of  mingled  smirk  and  severity  as 
little  like  the  former  look  of  dignified  intelligence  as  might  be. 

A  tightly-fitting  frock-coat  and  a  coloured  cravat,  fastened 
with  a  massive  jewelled  pin,  completed  a  travesty  which,  strange 
to  say,  imparted  its  character  to  his  gait,  and  made  itself  evident 
in  his  carriage. 

His  manner,  too — that  admirable  courtesy  of  a  bygone  day, 
of  which,  when  unprovoked  by  a  personal  encounter,  he  was  a 
master — was  now  replaced  by  an  assumed  softness — an  ill-put- 
on  submission  that  seemed  to  require  all  his  watchfulness  never 
to  forget 

If  has  friends  deplored  and  his  enemies  exulted  over  this  un- 
becoming change  in  one  who,  whatever  his  defects,  had  ever 
displayed  the  force  and  power  of  a  commanding  intellect,  the 
secret  was  known  to  few.  A  violent  and  unseemly  attack  had 
been  made  in  the  "  House  "  against  him  by  some  political  par- 
tisan, who  alleged  that  his  advanced  age  and  failing  faculties 
urgently  demanded  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  and  calling 
loudly  on  the  Government  to  enforce  a  step  which  nothing  but 
the  tenacity  and  obstinacy  of  age  would  have  refused  to  accept 
voluntarily  and  even  gratefully. 

In  the  discussion — it  was  not  debate — that  the  subject  gave 
rise  to,  the  year  of  his  birth  was  quoted,  the  time  he  had  been 
iirst  called,  and  the  long  period  he  had  served  on  the  Bench ; 
and  if  his  friends  were  strong  in  their  evidences  ol  \i\a  \«s^sc\- 
ing*  powers  and  unclouded  faculties,  his  &asa\\axi\A  ^^wka^  Vcl- 
stances  in  which  he  bad  mistaken  the  &\atOT&  wv^  TK«aXaN«^ 
the  case.    His  temper,  too,  imperiona  e^eti  \o  iMsdXV  ^O'^^J*^ 
1  said,  diivea  many  barristers  from  bia  eo\xx\.,  ^V«t%  ^^ 
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liked  to  plead  except  such  as  were  his  abject  and  devoted 
followers. 

When  the  attack  appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  Beattie 
drove  out  in  all  haste  to  the  Priory  to  entreat  that  the  news- 
l>:i]nrs  should  be  withheld  from  him,  and  all  mention  of  the 
offensive  aubject  bo  carefully  avoided  The  DcKJtor  was  shown 
into  the  room  w^here  the  Sewells  were  at  breakfast^  and  at  once 
ciiirurly  announced  the  reason  for  his  early  visit. 

*•  You  are  too  late,  Doctor,"  said  Sewell;  "he  had  read  every 
line  of  it  bcf(>re  we  came  down-stairs.  lie  made  me  listen  to 
it,  too,  before  I  could  go  to  breakfast." 

'*And  how  did  he  bear  itl" 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  well.  He  said  they  were  incorrect 
about  the  year  he  was  called,  and  also  as  to  the  time  he  entered 
rarlianicnt.  With  regard  to  the  man  who  made  the  attack,  lie 
said,  *  It  is  my  turn  to  be  biographer  now ;  let  ua  see  if  the 
honourable  member  Avill  call  the  victory  his.*  " 

"  He  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  not  answer  for  his 
life  if  he  gives  way  to  these  bursts  of  temper." 

**  I  declare  I  think  I'd  not  interfere  with  him,"  drawled  out 
iSewcll,  as  he  broke  .an  egg,  **  I  suspect  it*s  better  to  let  those 
high-pressure  ]>eoplc  blow  off  their  steam." 

**  I'm  sure  Dr  Beattie  is  right,"  interposed  Mrs  Sewell,  who 
saw  in  the  Doctor's  face  an  unmistakable  look  of  disgust  at  the 
Coh)ners  speech. 

**  I  repeat,  sir,"  said  Beattie,  gravely, "  that  it  is  a  question  of 
8ir  William's  life ;  he  cannot  siurive  anotlier  attack  like  his 
List  one." 

"  It  has  always  l.)een  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  he  has 
lived  so  long.  To  go  on  existing,  and  be  so  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  is  something  quite  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"  Vou  would  not  mind  such  attacks,  then  1 "  said  Beattie,  with 
a  very  slight  sneer. 

"  I  should  think  not  I  A  man  must  be  a  fool  if  he  doesn't 
know  there  are  scores  of  fellows  who  don't  like  liim ;  and  ho 
must  be  an  unlucky  dog  if  there  are  not  others  who  envy  him 
for  something  or  other,  though  it  only  bo  his  horse  or  liis  dog, 
his  waistcoat  or  his  wife." 

In  the  look  of  malevolence  he  threw  across  the  table  as  bo 
spoke  this,  might  be  read  the  concentrated  Iiate  of  one  who 
loved  to  insult  hia  victim.  T^eWi^iXot  «n«  W^bA  tose  to  leave, 
diaguated  and  angry.    "1  wkj^^qw^  ^\t^*'JfiaMSfiL>^^ 

Aewr'Bftidhe,  coldly- 
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"  I  suspect  not,"  said  Sewell.  *'  If  you'll  talk  to  my  wife,  or 
look  over  the  '  Times/  1*11  go  and  tell  him." 

The  Chief  Baron  was  seated  at  his  writing-table  when  Sewell 
entered,  and  angrily  cried  out,  "  Who  is  there  1 " 

"  Sewell,  my  lord.     May  I  come  in  ] " 

"  Sir,  you  have  taken  that  liberty  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
quest    What  do  you  want  1 " 

"  I  came  to  say,  my  lord,  that  Dr  Beattie  is  here." 

«  Who  sent  for  him,  sir  1 " 

"  Not  I,  my  lord,  certainly." 

"  I  repeat  my  question,  sir,  and  expect  a  direct  answer." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  answer,  my  lord.  He  was  not  sent 
for  by  me  or  with  my  knowledge." 

**  So  that  I  am  to  understand  that  his  presence  here  is  not  the 
result  of  any  active  solicitude  of  my  family  for  the  consequences 
of  this  new  outrage  upon  my  feelings,"  and  he  clutched  the 
newspaper  as  he  spoke,  and  shook  it  with  passion. 

'^  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  Beattie  has  come  here  of  lus  own 
accord." 

**  But  on  account  of  this  !  "  and  the  words  came  from  him 
with  a  hissing  sound  that  denoted  intense  anger.  Sewell  made 
a  gesture  to  imply  that  it  might  be  so,  but  that  he  himself  knew 
nothing  of  it.  "  Tell  him,  then,  sir,  that  the  Chief  Baron  regrets 
he  cannot  see  him  ;  that  he  is  at  this  moment  engaged  with  the 
reply  to  a  late  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  de- 
sires to  finish  before  post  hour ;  and  add,  sir,  that  he  is  in  the 
best  of  health  and  in  excellent  spirits — facts  which  will  afford 
him  increased  enjoyment,  if  Dr  Beattie  will  only  be  kind  enough 
to  mention  them  widely  in  the  course  of  his  visits." 

"  I'm  delighted,  my  lord,  to  be  charged  with  such  a  message," 
said  Sewell,  with  a  well-assumed  joy. 

"  1  am  glad,  sir,  to  have  pleased  you,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
have  gained  your  approbation." 

There  was  a  haughty  tone  in  the  way  these  words  were  de- 
livered that  for  an  instant  made  Sewell  doubt  whether  they 
meant  approval  or  reprimand,  but  he  thought  he  saw  a  look  of 
self  satisfied  vanity  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  he  merely  bowed 
his  thanks  for  the  speech. 

"  What  do  you  think,  sir,  they  have  had  the  hardihood  to  say 
in  the  House  of  Commons  1 "  cried  the  Chiefs  while  bi&  c^<^^ 
grew  crimson  and  his  eye  fashed  fire.     ^  T\i€^  «idi^  ^OtA^.O^<:)^^^Ksxi% 
to  tbe  perilous  condition  of  Ireland,  mtta.  «l  Vi'ieK^T^^  c«\fls^g^ 
jusjr  tbxout^  the  land,  and  rebelliou  ia  moat  ^nxi%  VstoiX*^ 
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ing  the  authorities  of  the  Crown,  it  is  no  time  to  see  one  of  the 
chief  se:its  of  justice  occupied  by  one  whose  achievements  in 
crown  prosecutions  date  from  the  state  trials  of  '98  !  In  whicli 
capacity,  sir,  am  I  assailed  ? — is  it  as  Patriarch  or  Patriot  1  Am 
I  held  up  t<»  obloquy  because  I  came  into  the  world  at  a  certiin 
year,  or  bucanse  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Wolfe  Tone? 
From  whom,  tuo,  come  these  slanderous  assaults]  do  these 
puny  sLuhIltlts  not  yet  know  that  it  is  with  men  as  with  plants, 
ami  that  t]ioui:li  the  dockweed  is  rotten  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
oak  takes  conturies  to  reach  maturity? 

**  There  were  men  in  the  Administration  once,  sir,  in  whom 
I  had  that  confidence  I  could  have  placed  my  office  in  their 
liands  with  the  full  conviction  it  would  have  been  wortluly  con- 
ferred— men  above  the  ] missions  of  party,  and  who  saw  in  pubhc 
life  other  ambitions  than  the  struggles  for  j^lace.  I  see  these 
men  no  longer.  'J'hey  who  now  comjiose  the  Cabinet  insjure  no 
trust ;  with  them  I  will  not  treat." 

Exliausted  by  this  outburst  of  i)assion  ho  lay  back  in  liis 
chair,  breathing  heavily,  and  to  all  seeming  overcome. 

"  Shall  I  get  you  anything,  my  lord  1 "  whispered  »SewelL 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and  whispered,  "Nothing." 

"  I  wish,  my  lord,"  said  Sewell,  as  he  bent  over  his  chair — 
**  I  wish  I  could  dare  to  speak  what  is  passing  in  my  mind ;  and 
that  I  had  that  place  in  your  lordship's  esteem  which  might  give 
my  words  any  weight.'* 

"  Speak — say  on,"  said  he,  faintly. 

"  What  I  would  say  is  this,  my  lord,"  said  Sewell,  with  in- 
creased force,  "  that  these  attacks  on  your  lordship  are  in  a  great 
measure  provoked  by  yourself." 

"  Provoked  by  me  I  and  how,  sir  1 "  cried  the  Chief,  angrily. 

"  hi  this  wise,  my  lord.    You  have  always  held  y^our  libellers 
si)  cheap  tliat  you  actually  encourage  their  assaults.     You,  iu 
the  full  vigour  of  your  faculties,  alive  to  the  latest  events,  in- 
terested in  all  that  science  discovers  or  invention  develops, 
l)ersi.st  in  maintaining,  both  in  your  mode  of  living  and  your 
companionshij),  a  continued  reference  to  the  past.     With  a  wit 
that  could  keep  pace  with  the  brightest,  and  an  imagination 
iii(»re  alive  tlian  the  youngest  men  can  boast,  you  vote  3'ourself 
oltl,  and  live  with  the  old.     Why,  my  lord,  is  it  any  wonder 
thiit  they  try  you  on  the  indictment  you  have  yourself  drawn 
w/>  /    I  Lave  only  to  ask  yow  lo  \w5^  wrtQ«&  tlv«  Channel  and 
9ee'tbQ  men — your  own  coti\,ewv^twic&,'^c>"^T  c^^^j^^^  Ns)^ — 
oeacapc  theso  8landeTO,ft\m\>\7>o^^^>a&^^«l^^'^'«=^''»r>fi«i 
ea  and  Labits  of  tlie  day.    't^asat  ^\\»^'a»>^««  ^'qsbm 
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their  dress,  are  all  such  as  fashion  sanctions.  Nothing  in  their 
appearance  reminds  the  world  that  they  lived  with  the  grand* 
fathers  of  those  around  them  ;  and  I  say,  my  lord,  if  these  men 
can  do  this,  how  much  easier  would  it  be  for  you  to  do  it  ?  You, 
whose  quick  intellect  the  youngest  in  vain  try  to  cope  with;  you 
who  are  readier  in  repartee — younger,  in  fact,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  originality  and  in  all  the  play  of  fancy,  than  the  smartest  wits 
of  the  day. 

"  My  lord,  it  has  not  been  without  a  great  cfTort  of  courage 
I  have  dared  to  speak  thus  boldly ;  but  I  have  so  often  talked 
the  subject  over  with  my  wife,  and  she,  with  a  woman's  wit, 
has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the  theme,  that  I  felt,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  your  displeasure,  I  ought  to  risk  the  telling  you." 
After  a  pause  he  added,  **  It  was  but  yesterday  my  wife  said, 
*  if  papa ' — you  know,  my  lord,  it  is  so  she  calls  you  in  secret 
— *  If  papa  will  only  cease  to  dress  like  a  church  dignitary,  ho 
will  not  look  above  fifty — fifty-four  or  five  at  most.' " 

**  I  own,"  said  the  Judge,  slowly,  "  it  has  often  struck  me 
as  strange  how  little  animadversion  the  Press  bestowed  upon 
my  English  colleagues  for  their  advanced  years,  and  how  per- 
sistently they  commented  on  mine ;  and  yet  the  history  of  Ireland 
does  not  point  to  the  early  decline  of  intellectual  power.  They 
are  fond  of  showing  the  characteristics  that  separate  us,  but  they 
have  never  adduced  this  one." 

"  I  hope  I  have  your  lordship's  forgiveness  for  my  boldness," 
said  Sewell,  with  humility. 

"  You  have  more,  sir ;  you  have  my  gratitude  for  an  affection* 
ate  solicitude.  I  will  think  over  what  you  have  said  when  I 
am  alone." 

"  It  will  make  me  a  very  proud  man  if  I  find  that  my  words 
have  had  weight  with  you.  I  am  to  tell  Beattie,  my  lord,  that 
you  are  engaged,  and  cannot  see  him  ]"  said  he,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  Yes.  Say  that  I  am  occupied  with  my  reply  to  this  slander. 
Tell  him  if  he  likes  to  dine  with  me  at  six " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord — but  my  wife  hoped  you  would  dino 
with  us  to-day.  We  have  a  few  young  soldiers,  and  two  or  three 
pretty  women  coming  to  us *' 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Sewcll,  and  say  I  am  charmed 
to  accept  her  invitation." 

Sewell  took  his  leave  with  every  token  ol  T^«\i^cX.lv\  \gc^>5v.- 

todft     Bat  no  sooner  bad  he  reached  the  slaixa  W\axL  \^fc  \ssiX«8^ 

into  a  m  of  laughter.     **  Would  any  ono  tave  \>ft\\^N«^^  >iSa».\.  ^^ 

Ufaol  would  have  swallowed  the  baiti     1  vftxa  %o  \«tfv&.^  ^ 
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uiy  own  temerity,  I'd  have  given  the  world  to  oe  out  of  tlie 
Bcnipe  !  I  declare,  if  my  mother  could  be  got  rid  of,  we'd  have 
him  loading  soincthiiif?  of  sixteen  to  the  altar.  Well,  if  this 
acute  attack  of  youth  doesn't  finish  him,  he  must  have  the  con- 
stitution of  an  elephant." 


CnAPTEE    LII. 

now    TO     MLET    A    SCANDAL. 

When  the  Govcniment  of  the  day  had  found  that  all  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  Chief  Baron  to  retire  from  the  Bench  were 
failures — wlieu  they  saw  hun  firmly  decided  to  accept  notliiiig 
less  than  that  price  which  they  would  not  pay — ^with  a  littleness 
which,  it  is  Init  fair  to  own,  took  its  origin  from  Mr  Cholmondely 
Balfour,  they  determined  to  pass  upon  him  a  slight  which  he 
could  not  but  feel  most  painfidly. 

It  ha[)])ened  in  this  Aviso.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  Ireland 
was  suH'oring  from  one  of  those  spasmodic  attacks  of  rel>eUion 
which  every  now  and  then  occur  through  the  chronic  disaffection 
of  the  country,  just  as  certain  enipti<ms  are  thrown  out  over 
the  body  to  relieve,  as  is  supposed,  some  feverish  tendencies  of 
the  system. 

Now,  although  the  native  thinks  no  more  of  these  i)assing 
troubles  th:iu  would  an  old  Indian  of  an  attack  of  the  "  prickly 
heat,"  to  the  English  mind  they  always  suggest  danger,  tend 
to  increase  the  military  force  (»f  the  kingdom,  and  bring  on  in 
Parliament  one  of  those  Irish  debates — a  political  sham- light — 
whore,  tliough  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  bustle,  and  con- 
fusion, nubody  is  hurt,  nor,  if  the  truth  bo  told,  is  any  one 
the  bettor  when  it  is  over. 

Through  such  a  paroxysm  was  Ireland  now  passing.  It 
matters  little  to  our  purpose  to  give  it  a  specific  name,  for  the 
Whitcboy  or  the  Ilockite,  the  Terry- Alt,  the  Bibbonmau,  or  the 
l^'enian  are  the  same ;  there  being  only  one  character  in  this 
dreary  drama,  however  acute  Viceroys  and  energetic  Secretaries 
may  affect  to  think  they  are  ^^  assisting''  at  the  representation 
of  a  perfectly  new  piece,  with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decoia- 
tions. 

In  ordinary  di.4ut\>auces  iu  Ireland,  whenever  they  m* 
'^bore  the  dignity  of  IrirnWiirrV-ir^'rViTiTfirtTiTiTFi  wwA  njiugillir 
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of  Franco  was  always  used  as  a  sort  of  menace  to  Engkuid.  It 
was  a  threat  very  certain  to  irritate,  if  it  did  no  more.  As, 
however,  by  course  of  time,  we  grew  to  form  closer  relations 
with  France — to  believe,  or  affect  to  believe — I  am  not  very 
sure  which — that  we  had  outlived  old  grudges,  and  had  become 
rather  ashamed  of  old  rivalries,  France  could  not  be  employed 
as  the  bugbear  it  had  once  been.  Fortunately  for  Irish  rebel- 
hou,  America  was  quite  prepared  to  take  the  vacant  post, 
and  with  this  immense  additional  gain,  that  the  use  of  our  own 
language  enabled  our  disaffected  in  the  States  to  revile  us  with 
a  freedom  and  a  vigour  which,  if  there  be  that  benefit  which 
is  said  to  exist  in  "  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  ought 
unquestionably  to  redound  to  our  future  good. 

The  present  movement  had  gone  so  far  as  to  fill  the  public 
mind  with  terror,  and  our  jails  with  suspected  traitors.  To  try 
these  men,  a  special  commission  had  been  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment, from  which,  contrary  to  custom,  the  Chief  Baron  had  been 
omitted  Nor  was  this  all.  The  various  newspapers  supposed 
to  be  organs,  or  at  least  advocates,  of  the  Ministry,  kept  up 
a  continuous  stream  of  comment  on  the  grave  injury  to  a 
country,  at  a  crisis  like  that  then  present,  to  have  one  of  its 
chief  judicial  seats  occupied  by  one  whose  age  and  infiimitiea 
totaUy  disabled  him  from  rendering  those  services  wliich  tho 
crown  and  the  nation  alike  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him. 

Stories,  for  the  most  part  untrue,  of  the  Chief  Baron's  mis- 
takes on  the  Bench  appeared  daily.  Imaginary  suitors,  angry 
solicitors,  and  suchlike — the  Bar  was  too  dignified  to  join  in 
the  cry — wrote  letters  averring  this,  that,  or  the  other  cruel 
"wrong  inflicted  upon  them  through  the  "senile  incapacity  of 
this  obstructive  and  vain  old  man." 

Never  was  there  a  less  adroit  tactic.  Every  insult  they 
hurled  at  him  only  suggested  a  fresh  resolve  to  hold  his  ground. 
To  attack  such  a  man  was  to  evoke  every  spark  of  vigorous 
resistance  in  his  nature,  to  stimulate  energies  which  nothing 
Bhort  of  outrage  could  awaken,  and  to  call  into  activity  powers 
"which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have  fallen  into 
decline  and  decay.  As  he  expressed  it,  "  In  trj'ing  to  extin- 
gtdsh  the  lamp  they  have  only  trimmed  the  wick."  When, 
through  Se well's  pernicious  counsels,  the  old  Judge  determined 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  judicial  fitness  by  coming  out  a 
yomig  man,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  affecting  in  his 
gait  and  manner  the  last  fopperies  of  the  day,  all  the  reserve 
which  respect  for  his  great  abilities  had  lm^o«ed.  ^o^^^  NXiix^"^^ 
-wd%  and  iho  papem  now  assailed  him  ml\i  ^  T\di<^<^  ^os^ 
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downright  indecent.  The  print-shops,  too,  took  up  the  theme, 
and  tho  windows  v/ere  filled  with  caricatures  of  eveiy  imagin- 
able degree  of  al '.surdity. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom  these  offensive  .attacks  gave 
]>aiii  unly  inferior  to  what  they  inflicted  on  the  Chief  himself— 
this  was  Ills  friend  Haire.  To  liave  lived  to  see  the  gro:it 
ohje<'t  i»f  all  his  homage  thus  treated  by  an  ungrateful  country, 
Keeniel  to  him  the  direst  of  all  calamities.  Over  and  over  di'l 
he  ponler  ^^ith  himself  whether  such  depravity  of  public  feeling 
portended  tlio  coming  decline  of  the  nation,  and  whether  such 
gross  forgctfulness  of  great  services  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  approacliing  dissolution. 

It  w:is  true  that  since  the  Sewells  had  taken  up  their  resili- 
ence at  the  Priory  ho  had  seen  but  little  of  his  distinguished 
friend.  All  tlie  luibits,  the  liours,  and  the  associations  of  the 
house  had  boon  changed.  The  old  butler,  who  used  to  receive 
Haire  when  he  arrived  on  terms  of  humble  friendship,  telling 
him  in  confidence,  before  he  went  in,  the  temper  in  which  ho 
should  find  the  Judge,  what  crosses  or  worries  had  recently  he- 
fallen  him,  and  what  themes  it  might  be  discreet  to  avoid— he 
Avas  pensioned  off,  and  in  his  place  a  smart  Englishman,  Mr 
Chcetor,  now  figured — a  gentleman  whose  ver}'  accent,  not  to 
speak  of  his  dress,  would  have  awed  poor  Haire  into  dowTiright 
subjection.  The  largo  back  hall,  through  which  you  passed  into 
the  garden — a  favourite  stroll  of  Haire*s  in  olden  times — was 
now  a  billiard-room,  and  generally  filled  with  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  playing  ;  the  very  sight  of  a  lady  with  a 
billiard-cue,  and  not  impossibly  a  cigarette,  being  shocks  to  the 
old  man's  notions  only  short  of  seeing  the  fair  delinquent  led 
()!f  to  the  watchliouse.  The  drowsy  quietude  of  the  place,  so 
grateful  after  the  crush  and  tumult  of  a  city,  was  gone ;  and 
there  was  the  clang  of  a  pianoforte,  the  rattle  of  the  billiard- 
balls,  the  loud  talk  and  loud  laughter  of  morning  visitors,  in  its 
stead.  The  quaint,  old,  grey  liveries  were  changed  for  coats  of 
brilliant  claret-colour.  Even  to  the  time-honoured  glnss  of 
brandy  and- water  which  welcomed  Haire  as  he  walked  out  from 
town  tliore  was  revoluticm  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  old  man's 
«li  co:nliture  wiis  complete  as  the  silvery-tongued  butler  offered 
iiini  his  clioicc  of  hock  and  seltzer  or  claret-cup ! 

*'  1  ).)es  tlie  Chief  like  all  this  1  is  it  possible  that  at  Lis  age 
those  rLingcs  can  please  \\\mV*  luw.U.Q.rcd  Haire,  ns  he  snun- 
terod  one  day  homeward,  s^wOl  wa^i  (V\s\)m\Ai\\  tccAW.^^s^SS^'v^ 
bave  been  easy  to  resolve  lAi(i  qjie^Wow. 
There  was  ro  nuicli  tUat  AattcnA  V\vi  ^^"X^^^^^^wfitei 
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mnch  that  addressed  itself  to  that  consciousness  that  his  years 
were  no  barrier  to  his  sentiments,  that  into  all  that  went  on  in 
life,  whatever  of  new  that  men  introduced  into  their  ways  or 
habits^  he  was  just  as  capable  of  entering  as  the  youngest 
amongst  them ;  and  this  avidity  to  be  behind  in  nothing  showed 
itself  in  the  way  he  would  read  the  sporting  papers,  and  make 
himself  up  in  the  odds  at  Newmarket  and  the  last  news  of  the 
Cambridge  Eleven.  It  is  true,  never  was  there  a  more  ready- 
money  payment  than  the  admiration  he  reaped  from  all  this ; 
qnd  enthusiastic  cornets  went  so  far  as  to  lament  how  the  genius 
that  might  have  done  great  things  at  Doncaster  had  been  buried 
in  a  Court  of  Exchequer.  "  I  wish  he'd  tell  us  who'll  win  the 
Rigglesworth  " — "  I'd  give  a  fifty  to  know  what  he  thinks  of 
PoUy  Perkins  for  the  cup,"  were  the  dropping  utterances  of 
mustachioed  youths  who  would  have  turned  away  inattentive  on 
any  mention  of  his  triumphs  in  the  Senate  or  at  the  Bar. 

"  I  declare,  mother,"  said  Sewell,  in  one  of  those  morning 
calls  at  Merrion  Square  in  which  he  kept  her  alive  to  the  events 
of  the  Priory — "  I  declare,  mother,  if  we  could  get  yon  out  of 
the  way,  I  think  he'd  marry  again.  He's  uncommonly  tender 
towards  one  of  those  Lascelles  girls,  nieces  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
I  am  certain  he  would  propose  for  her." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  I  should  be  an  obstacle  to  him, 
eflpecially  as  it  prevents  him  from  crowning  the  whole  folly  of 
his  life." 

"  She's  a  great  horsewoman,  and  he  has  given  me  a  commis- 
sion to  get  lum  a  saddle-horse  to  ride  with  her." 

"  Which  of  course  you  wiU  not." 

"  Which  of  course  I  will,  though.  I'm  going  about  it  now. 
He  has  been  very  intractable  about  stable  matters  hitherto ;  the 
utmost  we  could  do  was  to  exchange  the  old  long-tailed  coach- 
horses,  and  get  rid  of  that  vile  old  chariot ;  but  if  Ave  get  him  once 
launched  into  riding  hacks,  we'll  have  something  to  mount  us." 

"  And  when  his  granddaughter  returns,  will  not  all  go  back 
to  the  former  state  T" 

"  First  of  all,  she's  not  coming.  There's  a  split  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  all  likelihood  an  irremediable  one." 

**  How  so  ]    What  has  she  done  1 " 

"  She  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  as  poor  as  her- 
self ;  and  her  brother  Tom  has  written  to  the  Chief  to  know  if 
he  sees  any  reason  why  they  should  not  maTty.    TVia^^srj  W'k^ 
of  an  act  of  auch  iosabordination  as  {alUug  m  \q^^  ^^^  ^w«^^ 
outraged  Mm.     He  took  my  wife  into  Ina  co\wva^\i«»"^^%  «ct^ 

2t  would  Appear,  gave  a  most  \inf  avoutaU^  dtvaxwtot  cJL  x»« 
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Buitor, — said  he  was  a  gambler — and  we  all  know  what  a  hope- 
less tiling  thiit  is  ! — that  his  family  had  thrown  him  off ;  that 
111!  h:i(l  ^nnc  through  the  whole  of  his  patrimony,  and  was,  iu 
short,  just  lis  bad  *  a  lot'  as  could  well  be  found." 

**Slio  wiis  quite  right  to  say  so,'*  burst  in  Lady  LendricL 
"  I  re  illy  do  not  see  how  she  could  have  done  othenvise.** 

**  Podiaps  not ;  the  only  possible  objection  was,  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  it  alL" 

"  Not  true  : " 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,  except  what  relates  to  his  quarrel  with 
his  family.  As  for  the  rest,  he  is  pretty  much  like  other  fello^vs 
of  his  ix'^c  and  time  of  life.  lie  hius  done  the  sort  of  things 
they  all  do,  and  hitlicrto  has  come  fairly  enough  out  of  them." 

^'  r>ut  what  motive  could  she  liave  had  for  blackening 
him?" 

*•  Ask  lier,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  grin  of  devilish  spitcful- 
ncss — **jiist  ask  her;  and  even  if  she  won*t  tell  you,  your 
woman's  Avit  will  flntl  out  the  reason  without  her  aid." 

"I  declare,  Dudley,  you  are  too  bad — ^too  bad/' said  she, 
colouring  with  anger  as  she  spoke. 

"I  should  Si\}\ — Too  good — too  good  by  half,  mother;  at 
least,  if  endurance  be  any  \'irtue.  The  world  is  beautifully  gen- 
erous towards  us  husbands.  We  are  either  monsters  of  cnielty, 
or  Ave  come  into  that  category  the  French  call  'complaisant.' 
I  can't  say  I  have  any  fancy  for  cither  class  ;  but  if  I  am  drivcu 
to  a  choice,  I  accei)t  the  part  which  meets  the  natural  easiness 
of  my  disposition,  the  general  kindliness  of  my  character." 

For  an  instant  Lady  Lendrick's  eyes  flashed  witli  a  fiery  indig- 
nation, and  she  seemed  about  to  rejily  with  anger  ;  but  with  an 
effort  she  controlled  her  passion,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  iu  ibc 
room  without  speaking.  At  last,  having  recovered  her  cahn, 
she  said,  "  Is  the  marriage  project  then  broken  off]  " 

"  »So  far  as  the  Cliief  is  concerned,  it  is.  He  has  written  a 
furious  letter  to  his  granddaughter — dwelt  forcibly  on  the  in- 
gratitude of  her  conduct.  There  Ls  nothing  old  people  so  con- 
st^mtly  refer  to  ingratitude  as  young  folks  falling  in  love.  It  is 
strange  what  a  close  tie  would  seem  to  connect  this  sin  of  in- 
gratitude with  the  tender  passion.  He  has  reminded  her  of  all 
tlie  good  jirecey)ts  and  wise  examples  that  were  placed  before 
her  at  the  Priory,  and  how  shamefully  she  would  seem  to  Lavo 
forgotten  them.  Kc  aaka  her,  Did  she  ever  see  him  fall  in  love? 
did  sho  ever  see  any  weakwe^  ol  >i>Q^\^\SsL^^b^'^!«»I«Lt}io 
iiou.sekecpcr,  or  Joe  l\ie  gai^cwixV^ 

"  Wliat  stuff  and  noiuwiiBer  wiA  \^i  "VrrAA^  N«« 
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angrily  away  from  him.     **  Sir  William  is  not  an  angel,  but  as 
certainly  he  is  not  a  fooL" 

"  There  I  differ  from  you  altogether.  He  may  be  the  craftiest 
lawyer,  the  wisest  Judge,  the  neatest  scholar,  and  the  best 
talker  of  his  day — these  are  all  claims  I  cannot  adjudicate  on — 
they  are  far  and  away  above  me.  But  I  do  pretend  to  know 
something  about  life  and  the  world  we  live  in,  and  I  tell  you 
tbiit  your  all-accomplished  Chief  Baron  is,  in  whatever  relates  to 
these,  as  consummate  an  ass  as  ever  I  met  with.  It  is  not  that 
he  is  sometimes  wrong  ;  it  is  that  he  is  never  right." 

"  I  can  imagine  he  is  not  very  clever  at  billiards,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  persons  more  conversant  than  ho 
with  the  odds  at  Tattersall's,"  said  she,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Not  bad  things  to  know  something  about,  either  of  them," 
said  he,  quietly ;  **  but  not  exactly  what  I  was  alluding  to.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  amusing,  mother,  to  see  you  come  out  as 
his  defender.  I  assure  you,  honestly,  when  I  counselled  him 
on  that  new  wig,  and  advised  him  to  the  choice  of  that  dark 
velvet  paletot,  I  never  contemplated  his  making  a  conquest 
of  you." 

"  He  has  done  some  unwise  things  in  life,"  said  she,  with  a 
fierce  energy ;  "  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  ever  done  so  foolish 
a  one  as  inviting  you  to  come  to  live  under  his  roof." 

"  No,  mother ;  the  mistake  was  his  not  having  done  it  earlier 
— done  it  when  he  might  have  fallen  in  more  readily  with  the 
■wise  changes  I  have  introduced  into  his  household,  and  when — 
most  important  element — he  had  a  better  balance  at  his  banker's. 
You  can't  imagine  what  sums  of  money  he  has  gone  through." 

"  I  know  nothing — I  do  not  desire  to  know  anything^-of 
Sir  William's  money  matters." 

Not  heeding  in  the  slightest  degree  the  tone  of  reproof  she 
spoke  in,  he  went  on,  in  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts — "  Yes  I 
It  would  have  made  a  considerable  difference  to  each  of  us  had 
we  met  somewhat  earlier.  It  was  a  sort  of  backing  I  alwa3rs 
wanted  in  life." 

"  There  was  something  else  that  you  needed  far  more,"  said 
she,  with  a  sarcastic  sternness. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  mother — ^I  know  what  it  is.     Your 
politeness  will  not  permit  you  to  mention  it.     You  would  hint 
that  I  might  not  have  been  the  worse  of  a  little  honesty — ^isn't 
that  it  ?  I  was  certain  of  it.  Well,  do  you  tLio^^TsvcAk^t^^^-^^ 
Botiih](g  in  it— positively  noiMug.    I've  met  i^o^^Vs^a^isw^ 
tried  it— clever  fellows  too,  some  of  tlieiik — ^asidi  VJlass^  \i3CT^  ^QS^- 
rmaal^  adMoiited  it  was  as  great  a  sham  w  ^Saft  ^"fiasst  "CBOa^ 


A.s  St  Juhn  said,  Ilunesty  is  a  sort  of  balloon  jib,  that  will  bowl 
you  along  splendidly  Avitli  fair  weather  ;  but  when  it  comes  oa 
to  blow  you'll  soon  fiud  it  better  to  shift  your  cauvass  and  bend 
a  very  (litFerent  sail.  Xow,  men  like  myself  are  out  in  all  kiuds 
of  weather ;  we  want  a  handy  rig  and  light  tackle." 

"  Is  Lucy  coming  to  lunchccm  ?  "  stiid  Lady  Lendrick,  most 
unmistakably  showing  how  little  palatable  to  her  was  liis 
discourse. 

*'  Xut  she.  She's  performing  devoted  mother  up  at  the 
Triory,  teaching  Kegy  his  catechism,  or  Cary  her  scales,  or,  what 
haM  ;in  infinitely  liner  eti'ect  on  the  surrounders,  dining  with  the 
children.  Only  dine  with  the  children,  and  you  may  run  a-muck 
through  the  J)ecaloguc  all  the  evening  after." 

And  with  this  profound  piece  of  mondity  he  adjusted  his  hat 
before  the  glass,  trimmed  his  whiskers^  gave  himself  a  friendly 
nod,  and  walked  away. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

TWO    MEN    WELL    MET. 

Sewell  had  long  coveted  the  suite  of  rooms  known  at  the 
Priory  as  "Miss  Lucy's."  They  were  on  the  ground-floor; 
they  opened  on  a  small  enclosed  garden  of  their  own  ;  they  had 
a  delicious  aspect ;  and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  they  should  be 
consigned  to  darkness  and  spiders  while  he  wanted  so  much  a 
snugger}-  of  his  own — a  little  territory  which  could  be  approached 
without  coming  through  the  great  entrance  ;  and  where  he  could 
receive  his  faniiliai*s,  and  a  variety  of  other  creatures  whoso  ex- 
ternals alone  would  have  denied  them  admittance  to  any  decent 
household. 

Now,  although  Sir  William's  letter  to  Lucy  was  the  sort  of 
document  which,  admitting  no  species  of  reply,  usually  closes  a 
correspondence,  Sewell  had  not  courage  to  ask  the  Chief  for  the 
rooms  in  question.  It  would  be  too  like  i>ercmptory  action  to 
be  prudent.  It  might  lead  the  old  man  to  reconsider  his  judg- 
ment Wlio  knows  what  tender  memories  the  thought  migLit 
call  up  ?  Indeed,  aa  V^e^eW  \\vcwafe\t  temembered,  he  had  seen 
fellows  in  India  show  gceaX  ewvoNXow  \\.V.  ^^  «!i^^  ^V  ^  ^sscds»&9^\ 
^^   tiioudi  they  had  rca^  t\i©  ticn^  oi\jc^  ^^afia^-tr^aa.  <^^^Ks»r 
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see  her  chair,  and  her  writing-table,  and  her  easel,  it  might  undo 
everything,"  said  he ;  so  that  he  wisely  resolved  it  would  be 
better  to  occupy  the  premises  without  a  title  than  endeavour  to 
obtain  them  legitimately. 

By  a  slight  effort  of  diplomacy  with  Mrs  Beales,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  key,  and  as  speedily  installed  himself  in  occu- 
pancy. Indeed,  when  the  venerable  housekeeper  came  round  to 
see  what  the  Colonel  could  possibly  want  to  do  with  the  rooms, 
she  scarcely  recognised  them.  A  pipe- rack  covered  one  wall, 
furnished  with  every  imaginable  engine  for  smoke ;  a  stand  for 
rifles  and  fowling-pieces  occupied  a  comer ;  some  select  prints 
of  Derby  winners  and  ballet  celebrities  were  scattered  about ; 
while  a  small  African  monkey,  of  that  colour  they  call  green, 
sat  in  a  small  arm-chair  of  his  own,  near  the  window,  apparently 
sunk  in  deep  reflection.  This  creature,  whom  his  master  called 
Dundas — I  am  unable  to  say  after  what  other  representative  of 
the  name — was  gifted  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  duns, 
and  flew  at  the  man  who  presented  a  bill  as  unerringly  as  ever 
a  bull  rushed  at  the  bearer  of  a  red  rag. 

How  he  learned  to  know  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  tobacconists, 
•  and  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  how  he  re- 
cognised them  as  natural  enemies,  I  cannot  say.     As  for  Sewell, 
he  always  spoke  of  the  gift  as  the  very  strongest  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  declared  it  was  the  pros 
pective  sense  of  troubles  to  come  that  suggested  the  instinct 
The  chalk  head,  the  portrait  Lucy  had  made  of  Sir  Brook,  still 
hung  over  the  fireplace.     It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  know  why  Sewell  suffered  it  still  to  hold  its  place  there. 
If  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  whom  he  thoroughly  hated,  it 
was  Fossbrooke.     If  there  was  one  to  injure  whom  he  would 
have  bartered  fortune  and  benefit  to  himself,  it  was  he.     And 
how  came  it  that  he  could  bear  to  have  this  reminder  of  him  so 
perpetually  before  his  eyes  1 — that  the  stem  features  should  be 
ever  bent  upon  him — darkly,  reproachfully  lowering,  as  he  had 
often  seen  them  in  life  ]     If  it  were  simply  that  this  tenure  of 
the  place  was  insecure,  what  so  easy  as  to  replace  the  picture, 
and  why  should  he  endure  the  insult  of  its  presence  there  1    No, 
there  was  some  other  reason — some  sentiment  ctrouger  than  a 
reason — some  sense  of  danger  in  meddling  with  that  man  in  any 
shape.     Over  and  over  again  he  vowed  to  himself  he  would  hang 
it  against  a  tree,  and  make  a  pistol-matk  ol  Vt.     K^^vcs.  \nxv^ 
BguD  he  swore  that  be  would  destroy  it  *,  ^^  evew  ^\«^  QvsX.\i>& 
tmnknife  to  sever  the  bead  from  the  neck,  Bigco&CMiX.  «^gft^  <i\\tfs^ 
A  would  Mke  to  tna;^  th«  original  j  but  yetb»\jadL  wjJiaRft^^ 
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knife,  and  repressed  his  resolve,  and  sat  down  again  to  brood 
i>ver  his  anger  inoperative. 

To  frown  at  the  "  old  rascal,"  as  he  loved  to  call  Lim — to 
menace  him  ^vith  his  fist  as  he  passed — to  scowl  at  him  as  he  sat 
I'ofure  the  fire,  were,  after  all,  the  limits  of  his  wrath ;  but  still 
the  jiictiirc  exerted  a  certain  influence  over  him,  and  actually 
inspired  a  sense  of  fear  as  well  as  a  sense  of  hatred. 

Am  I  imposing  too  nmcli  on  my  reader's  memory  by  asking 
liim  to  rocall  a  certain  !Mr  O'iJeardon,  in  whoso  humble  dwcU- 
in.LC  at  Cullen's  Wood  Sir  Drook  Fossbrooke  was  at  one  time  a 
loJ^ror  ?  ^Ir  O'Ueanlon,  though  an  olliciid  of  one  of  the  law 
courts,  and  a  patriot  V)y  profession,  may  not  have  made  tbat 
amount  of  impression  necessary  to  retain  a  place  in  the  reader's 
recollection,  nor  indeed  is  it  my  desire  to  be  exacting  on  this 
head.  He  is  not  the  very  best  of  company,  and  we  shall  not  see 
much  of  him. 

AVhcn  Sewell  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Registrar,  which  the 
old  Judge  carried  against  the  Castle  with  a  high  hand,  he  found 
Mr  O'Keardou  there  ;  he  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
keeper  of  the  waiting-room.  In  the  same  qiuck  glance  with 
which  the  shrewd  Colonel  was  wont  to  single  out  a  horse,  aud 
knew  the  exact  sort  of  quality  he  possessed,  he  read  this  man, 
and  saw,  with  rapid  intelligence,  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  and 
the  sort  of  service  he  could  render. 

He  called  him  into  liis  ofhce,  and,  closing  the  door,  asked 
him  a  few  questions  about  his  former  life.  O'Keardon,  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  man  who  spoke  with  an  EnglLsh 
accent  as  an  easy  dupe,  launched  out  on  his  devoted  loyalty, 
the  perils  it  had  cost  him,  the  hate  to  which  his  English  attach- 
ment exposed  him  from  his  countrjnnen,  and  the  little  rewanl 
all  his  long- proved  fidelity  had  ever  won  him  ;  but  Sewell  cut 
him  suddenly  sliort  with — **  Don't  try  any  of  this  sort  of  balder- 
dash upon  hic,  old  fellow — it's  only  lost  time ;  I've  been  dealin;^ 
with  blackguards  of  your  stamp  all  my  life,  and  I  read  thcni 
like  print." 

"  C)h  !  your  honour,  them's  hard  words — ^blackguard,  black- 
guard !  to  a  decent  man  that  always  had  a  good  name  and  a  good 
character." 

"  Wliat  I  want  you  to  understand  is  tliis,"  said  Sewell,  scan- 
ning him  keenly  while  he  spoke,  "  and  to  understand  it  well: 
tii.it  if  you  intend  lo  aer^^  isve^  and  make  yourself  usefol  in 
wLatevcr  way  I  Ree  fit  lo  eisi^\o^  ^Q\V^^T^Tss<^s^.\ATtf^^\iiliiig 
abou  tit.     The  first  leaaon  'y  o\i\\a.N^  \»  \«03^cv.^s^T«s^  \A\im^i^ 
yon  can  take  me  in,     Aa  1  \«^^  V^^^*^^!^*^^^^^'^^^ 
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education  amongst  fellows  more  than  your  masters  in  craft — so 
don*t  lose  your  time  in  trying  to  outrogue  nie.'* 

"  Your  honour's  practicd — I  always  like  to  serve  a  gentleman 
that's  practical,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  totally  changed  voice. 

"That  will  do— speak  that  way — drop  your  infernal  whine 
— turn  out  your  patriotic  sentiments  to  grass,  and  we'll  get  on 
comfortably." 

"  Be  gorra  !  that's  practical — ^practical,  every  word  of  it." 

"  Now  the  first  thing  I  want  is  to  know  who  are  the  people 
who  come  here.  I  shall  require  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  frequent  the  office  from, strangers  ;  I  sup- 
pose you  know  the  attorneys  and  solicitors,  all  of  them  ] " 

"  Every  man  of  them,  sir ;  there's  not  a  man  in  Dublin  with 
a  pair  of  black  trousers  that  I  couldn't  give  you  the  history  of." 

"  That's  practical,  certainly,"  said  Sewell,  adopting  his  phrase ; 
and  the  other  laughed  pleasantly  .at  the  employment  of  it. 
"  Whenever  you  have  to  announce  persons  that  are  strangers 
to  you,  and  whose  business  you  can't  find  out,  mention  that 
I  am  most  busily  engaged — that  persons  of  consequence  are 
with  me— delay  them,  in  short,  and  put  them  off  for  another 
day " 

"  Till  I  can  find  out  all  about  them  1 "  broke  in  O'Reardon. 

•«  Exactly." 

"  And  that's  what  I  can  do  as  well  as  any  man  in  Ireland," 
said  the  fellow,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  such  congenial 
labour. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  a  dun  by  the  look  of  him  1 "  asked 
Sewell,  with  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

"  Don't  I  then  1 "  was  the  reply. 

"  I'll  have  none  of  them  hanging  about  here — mind  that ;  you 
may  tell  them  what  you  please,  but  take  care  that  my  orders 
are  obeyed." 

"  I  will,  sir." 

"  I  shall  probably  not  come  down  every  day  to  the  office  ;  it 
may  chance  that  I  may  be  absent  a  week  at  a  time  ;  but  re- 
member, I  am  always  here — you  understand — I  am  here,  or  I 
am  at  the  Chief  Baron's  chambers — somewhere,  in  short,  about 
the  Court." 

"  Up  in  one  of  the  arbitration  rooms,  maybe,"  added  O'Rear- 
don, to  show  he  perfectly  comprehended  his  instructions. 

"  But  whether  I  come  to  the  office  or  not,  1  ^«i)!X  «x^^^\.l^>v 
ewBiymomiDg  at  the  Priory,  to  report  to  me  'srtiaX^v^x  \  wi^^ 
to  kDoW'—wbo  baa  called — wliat  rumours  at^  «J^oaX.\  ^tv^  tsso^^ 
JWB  i^  tnatytbing  aa  it  reaches  you,     li  jou  ^\jlVi  ^^  ^""^  ^ 
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l)roi(lcry  of  your  own  I'll  detect  it  at  once,  and  out  you  go, 
MastLT  OTieardoii,  nutwithstauding  all  your  long  services  aud 
all  your  li»yalty." 

**  rractical,  upon  my  conscience — always  practical,'*  said  tlio 
fellow,  with  a  grin  of  keen  ai)provaL 

**  ( )iie  cauti»»n  more  ;  I'm  a  tolerably  good  friend  to  the  man 
who  stTvos  nic  faithfully.  When  things  go  well  I  reward  liber- 
jilly;  but  if  a  fellow  doubles  on  me,  if  he  plays  me  false,  I'll 
back  myself  to  be  the  worst  enemy  he  ever  met  with.  That's 
practical,  isn't  it  ? " 

*•  It  is  indeed,  sir — nothing  more  so." 

"  I'll  expect  you  to  begin  your  visits  on  Thursday,  then. 
D«>n't  come  to  the  hall- door,  but  pass  round  by  the  end  of  the 
hou^o,  and  into  the  little  garden.  I'll  leave  the  gate  open,  and 
you'll  lind  my  room  easily.  It  opens  on  the  garden.  -Be  with 
me  by  eleven." 

Colonel  8c well  was  not  more  than  just  to  himself  when  lie 
affirmed  that  ho  read  men  very  quickly.  As  the  practised 
cashier  never  hesitates  about  the  genuineness  of  a  note,  but 
detects  the  forgery  at  a  glance,  this  man  had  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  a  scoundrel.  Who  knows  if  there  be  not  some 
magnetic  affinity  between  such  natures,  that  saves  them  the 
process  of  thought  and  reason  1  He  was  right  in  the  present 
case.  O'Ueardon  was  the  very  man  he  wanted.  The  fellow 
liked  the  life  of  a  spy  and  an  informer.  To  track,  trace,  con- 
nect this  with  that,  andwseek  out  the  missing  link  which  gave 
connection  to  the  chain,  had  for  him  the  fascination  of  a  gauie, 
and  until  now  his  qualities  liad  never  been  fairly  appreciated. 
It  was  with  pride  too  that  he  showed  his  patron  that  his  gifts 
could  be  more  widely  exercised  than  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  an  antechamber ;  for  he  brought  him  the  name  of  the  man 
who  wn)te  in  *  The  Starlight '  the  last  abusive  article  on  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  had  date  and  place  for  the  visit  of  the  samo 
man  to  the  under-secretary,  Mr  Cholmondely  Balfour.  He  gave 
him  the  latest  news  of  the  Curragh,  and  how  FaunuB  had  cat 
his  frog  in  a  training  gallop,  and  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
he  could  bo  ^'  placed  "  for  his  race.  There  were  Yarioos  delicate 
little  scandals  in  the  life  of  society  too,  which,  however  piquant 
to  Scwell's  cars,  could  have  no  interest  for  us ;  while  of  the  nuns 
lost  at  play,  and  the  costly  devices  to  raise  the  payments^  erea 
Sewell  himself  waa  amazed.  ^  \]bA  ^Acoiacy  and  extent  of  his 
ia/ormation. 

Mr  O'Keardon  waa  on^  ol  «i  «im!^  '^^^  ^  'aasw*  i^sotak^^ 
wt  every  night  and  excktfiijeA.  itfA*^    \kr^i^Ma 
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certain  ^'  reserves"  wliicli  lie  kept  .strictly  to  liimselt ;  but  otiior- 
Avise  they  dealt  very  frankly  and  loyally  with  each  other,  well 
aware  that  it  was  only  on  such  a  foundation  their  system  could 
be  built ;  and  the  training-groom,  and  the  butler,  and  the  club 
waiter,  the  office  messenger,  and  the  penny-postman,  became 
very  active  and  potent  agents  in  that  strange  drama  we  call  life. 

Now,  though  ^Ir  O'Reardon  had  presented  himself  each 
morning  with  due  punctuality  at  the  little  garden,  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  make  his  report  while  Sewell  smoked  his  morning 
cigar,  for  some  days  back  the  Colonel  had  not  aj)peared.  He 
had  gone  down  to  the  country  to  a  pigeon-match,  from  which 
he  retunied  vexed  and  disappointed.  Ho  had  shot  badly,  lost 
his  money,  lost  his  time,  and  lost  his  temper — even  to  the 
extent  of  quarrelling  with  a  young  fellow  whom  he  had  long 
been  speculating  on  "  rooking,"  and  from  whom  he  had  now 
parted  on  terms  that  excluded  further  acquaintance. 

Although  it  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  garden  looking 
its  very  brightest  and  best- — the  birds  singing  sweetly  on  the 
trees,  and  the  air  balmy  ^-ith  the  jasmine  and  the  sweetbriar — 
Sewell  strolled  out  upon  the  velvety  sward  in  anything  but  a 
inood  of  kindred  enjoyment.  His  bills  were  fl3dng  about  on  all 
sides,  renewals  upon  renewals  swelling  up  to  formidable  sums, 
for  which  he  had  not  made  any  provision.  Though  liis  residence 
at  the  Priory,  and  his  confident  assurance  to  his  creditors  that 
the  old  Judge  had  made  him  his  heir,  iobtained  a  certain  credit 
for  him,  there  were  "small-minded  scoundrels,"  as  he  called 
them,  who  wouldn't  wait  for  their  fifty  per  cent.  In  his  des- 
peration to  stave  oif  the  demands  he  could  not  satisfy,  he  had 
been  driven  to  very  ruinous  expedients.  He  sold  timber  off 
the  lawn  without  the  old  Judge's  knowledge,  and  only  hesitated 
about  forging  Sir  William's  name  through  the  conviction  that 
the  document  to  which  he  would  have  to  ap2}end  it  would 
itself  suggest  suspicion  of  the  fraud.  His  increasing  necessities 
had  80  far  impaired  his  temper  that  men  began  to  decline  to 
play  with  him.  Nobody  was  sure  of  hun,  and  this  cause  aug- 
mented the  difficulties  of  his  ix)sition.  Formerly  his  two  or 
three  hours  at  the  club  before  dinner,  or  his  evening  at  mess, 
were  certain  to  keep  him  in  current  casL  He  could  hold  out 
his  handful  of  sovereigns,  and  offer  to  bet  them  in  that  reckless 
carelessness  which,  amongst  very  young  men,  is  accft^tA.4  ^Si 
something  akin  to  generosity.  Ko^  ^  em^^^  \<^a  ^Ss&»^ 
altopped,  not  to  aay  that  he  found,  -^liat  maiKj  )a»N^  \a\isA^'Cw 
Mpg  geoeration  endowed  with  an  amouiit  ol  wsoXax^^sa  'Coa^^^ 
mmfyaoM  attained  to  without  sore  expemuw^  twad.  ^wkc^'^^^^f 
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"C«»nfoini(l  tlium,"  he  would  Bay,  "there  are  curs  without 
fluff  on  their  chins  that  know  the  odds  at  Newmarket  as  well 
as  Ji)hn  Day !  Wh.it  chance  has  a  man  with  youngsters  that 
iinilorstaiul  the  *  call  for  tnimps*  1" 

It  was  thus  moralising  over  a  world  in  decline  that  he  strolled 
thnui^'h  the  garden,  his  unlit  cigar  held  firm  between  his  teeth, 
and  his  hands  deep  sunk  in  his  trousers  pockets.  As  he  tunied 
an  angle  of  a  walk,  he  was  arrested  by  a  very  silky  voice  saying, 
**  Your  honour's  welcome  home.  I  hope  your  honour's  well, 
and  enjoyed  yourself  when  you  were  away." 

"  Ah,  O'Reardon,  that  you  !  pretty  well,  thank  you  ;  quite 
well,  1  believe  ;  at  least,  as  well  as  any  man  can  be  who  is  in 
want  of  money,  and  does  not  know  where  to  find  it" 

Mr  O'Reardon  grinned,  as  if  that,  at  least,  was  one  of  the  con- 
tingencies liis  affluent  chief  could  never  have  had  any  experience 
of.  "  Moses  is  to  run  after  all,  sir,"  said  he,  after  a  pause ; 
"  the  bandages  was  all  a  sham — he  never  broke  do^Ti." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  me.  I  took  the  heavy  odds  against 
him  on  your  fine  information,"  said  Sewell,  savagely. 

"  You'll  not  be  hurt  this  time.  He'll  have  a  tongue  as  big 
as  three  on  the  day  of  the  race  ;  and  there  will  be  no  putting  a 
bridle  on  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  that  trick,  O'Reardon." 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  I'm  laying  the  only  ten-pound  note  I  have 
on  it,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

"  What  about  Mary  Draper?   is  she  coughing  still  ?" 

"  She  is,  sir,  and  won't  feed  besides ;  but  ^Ir  Harman  is  in 
such  trouble  about  his  \d{o  going  off  with  Captain  Peters,  that 
he  never  thinks  of  the  mare.  Any  one  goes  into  the  stable  that 
likes." 

"  Confounded  fool  ho  must  be.  He  stood  heavily  on  that 
mare.     When  did  Lady  Jane  bolt  1" 

**  On  Tuesday  night,  sir.  She  was  hero  at  the  Priory  at  lun- 
cheon with  Ca2)tain  Peters  that  morning.  She  and  Mrs  Sewell 
were  walking  more  than  an  hour  together  in  the  back  garden." 

"  Did  you  overhear  anything  they  said  V* 

"  Only  once,  sir,  for  they  spoke  low;  but  one  time  your  lady 
said  aloud,  *  If  any  one  blames  you,  dear,  it  won't  be  me.'  I 
think  the  other  was  crying  when  she  said  it." 

'^  Stuff  and  nonsense  I"  said  Sewell,  angrily. 
''She's  gone  away  &l  &\\  eNeTL\&^  «a\  \a^  ^t  Haima&'s  ont 
ot  Lis  mind  about  it     Ctoaa  \o\i  laa  Vltoa  TS!£srKfised|,^Qfia&  \a 
'Wouldn't  be  Burpriscd  \1  \aa  iDSfflKfct  ^Ml\  \s»  ""^isasw^.  ^^«^V^ 
''ire  on  the  Continent," 
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^  Do  jou  happen  to  know  anybody  would  lend  me  a  thousand 
pounds  on  no  particular  security,  O'Reardonr' 

^  Not  just  at  the  minute — perhaps  if  I  had  a  day  or  two  to 
think  of  it." 

"  I  could  give  you  a  week — a  fortnight  if  it  was  any  use,  but 
it  is  not ;  and  you  know  it's  not,  Master  O'Reardon,  as  well  as 
any  man  breathing/' 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  now  between  them;  and 
while  Sewell  brooded  over  his  hard  fortune,  O'Reardon  seemed 
to  be  reviewing  in  his  mind  the  state  of  the  share  market,  and 
taking  a  sweeping  view  of  the  course  of  the  exchanges. 

"Well,  indeed,  sir,  money  is  tight — mighty  tiglit,  at  this 
time.     Old  M'Cabe  of  the  lotteiy  office  wouldn't  advance  three 
hundred'  to  Lord  Arthur  St  Aubin  without  the  family  plate^  • 
and  I  saw  the  covered  dishes  going  in  myself." 

"  I  wish  /  had  family  plate,"  sighed  Sewell. 

"So  you  will  yet,  please  God,"  said  the  other,  piously. 
"  His  lordship  can't  live  for  ever !  But  jewels  is  as  good," 
resumed  he,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  I  have  just  as  much  of  the  one  as  the  other,  O'Heardon. 
They  were  a  sort  of  scrip  I  never  invested  in." 

"  It  isn't  a  bad  thing  to  do,  after  all.  I  remember  poor  Mr 
Giles  Morony  saying  one  day — *  I  dined  yesterday,  Tom,'  sajrs 
he,  *off  one  of  my  wife's  earrings,  and  I  never  ate  a  better 
dinner  in  my  life ;  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  I'll  go 
drunk  to  bed  off  the  other  to-night'  " 

"  Wasn't  he  hanged  afterwards  for  a  murder  1" 

"No,  sir — sentenced,  but  never  hanged.  Mr  Wallace  got 
him  ofT  on  a  writ  of  error.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  man. 
Has  Mrs  Sewell  any  trinkets  of  value,  sir  ] " 

"  I  believe  not — I  don't  know — ^I  don't  care,"  said  he,  angrily; 
for  the  subject,  as  an  apropos,  was  scarcely  pleasant.  "  Any 
one  at  the  office  since  I  left?"  asked  he,  with  a  twang  of  irri- 
tation still  in  Ms  tone. 

"  That  ould  man  I  tould  your  honour  about  called  three  times." 

"  You  told  me  nothing  of  any  old  man." 

"  I  wrote  it  twice  to  your  honour  since  I  saw  you,  and  left 
the  letters  here  myself." 

"  You  don't  think  I  break  open  letters  in  such  handwriting 
as  yours,  do  you  1  Why,  man,  my  table  is  covered  with  themu 
Who  is  the  old  man  jou  speak  of  V' 

''Wen,  sir,  that's  more  than  I  laio^  'se\.\\>^v\.'\!:^^^^^^ 
scqminted  with  all  about  him  beioie  a  ^^\  ««i^^  ^^^  V«»s« 
Jam  Mere,  and  be  pn^ed  me  tOQ,** 
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"  Wlmt*s  Ilia  business  with  me  V* 

**  He  would  not  tell.  Indeed  he's  not  much  given  to  talk. 
Tic  just  says,  Ms  Colonel  Sewell  herel'  and  when  I  answer, 
*  Xo,  sir,'  he  goes  on, '  Can  you  tell  the  day  or  the  liour  when  I 
may  find  him  here  1 '  Of  course  I  say  that  your  honour  nii;;lit 
conic  at  any  moment — that  your  time  is  uncertain,  and  suchlike 
— that  you're  greatly  occupied  with  the  CTiief  Baron." 

*'  What  is  he  like  /  is  he  a  gentleman  1" 

"  I  think  he  is — at  least  he  was  once  ;  for  though  liis  clothes 
is  nnt  new  and  his  hoots  are  patched,  there's  a  look  about  him 
that  cnmmon  people  never  have." 

*' Is  he  short  or  tall?  What  is  he  like  1"  Just  aa  Rewell 
had  put  this  <iutstion  they  had  gained  the  door  of  the, little  sit- 
ting-room, which  lay  wide  open,  admitting  a  full  view  of  tlio  in- 
terior.    *'  Give  me  some  notion  of  liis  appearance,  if  you  can." 

"  There  he  is,  then,"  cried  O'Reardon,  pointing  to  the  chalk 
head  over  the  chimnev.     "  Thafs  hunself,  and  as  like  as  life." 

"  What  1  that !  "  exclaimed  Sewell,  clutching  the  man*s  arm, 
and  actually  shaking  him  in  his  eagerness.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
lie  is  the  same  man  you  see  here  1 " 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir.  There's  no  mistaking  him.  His  beard's 
a  little  longer  than  the  picture,  and  he's  thinner,  perhaps  ;  but 
that's  the  man." 

Sewell  sat  down  on  the  chair  nearest  liim,  sick  and  faint ;  a 
cold  clammy  sweat  broke  over  liis  face  and  temples,  and  he  felt 
the  horrible  nausea  of  intense  weakness.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he  at 
last,  with  a  great  effort  to  seem  calm,  "just  the  words  he  said, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recall  them." 

*'  It  was  what  I  tohl  your  honour.  *Is  Colonel  Sewell  heret 
Is  there  no  moans  of  knowing  when  ho  maybe  found  here?' 
And  then  when  I'd  say,  *  What  name  am  I  to  give  1  who  is  it 
I'm  to  say  called  ?  *  his  answer  would  be,  *  That  is  no  concern  of 
yonrs.  It  is  for  me  to  leave  my  name  or  not,  as  it  pleases  me.' 
I  was  ^'oing  to  remind  him  that  he  once  lodged  in  my  house  at 
Cullcn's  Wood,  but  I  thought  better  of  it,  and  said  nothing." 

*'  Did  he  speak  of  calling  again  ?** 

"No,  but  he  came  yesterday  ;  and  whether  ho  thought  I  was 
denying  your  honour  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  he  sat  down  in 
the. waiting-room  and  smoked  a  cigar  there,  and  heard  two  or 
three  conic  in  and  aak  lor  'jom  wid  get  the  same  answer." 
Sewell  groaned  heavWy,  m\^  cavct^\s»\^j»'?f^\M^  hands. 
''I   think,"    said   O'llcai^oii,  V\'>iXv  %.  \M8>i^«ML\^^ 
•nner,  aa  thouch  it  ^aa  t^  c»aii^Vw&  «b1^^«A«^^s^^^ 
^  awkward,   "that  Si  it  ^^  Vo^  ^^^  ^^>»^  ^^^^  « 
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trouble — ^I  mean  any  sort  of  an  inconvenience  to  your  honour — 
and  that  it  was  displeasing  to  your  honour  to  have  any  dealings 
with  him,  I  think  I  could  find  a  way  to  make  him  cut  his  stick 
and  leave  the  country;  or  if  he  wouldn't  do  that,  come  to 
worse  luck  here." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean — have  you  anything  against  him  ? " 
cried  Sewell,  with  a  wild  eagerness. 

"  If  Tm  not  much  mistaken,  I  can  soon  have  against  him  as 
much  as  his  life's  worth." 

"If  you  could,"  said  Sewell,  clutching  both  his  arms,  and 
Btaring  him  fixedly  in  the  face — "  if  you  could  !  I  mean  if  you 
could  rid  me  of  him,  now  and  for  ever — I  don't  care  how,  and 
I'll  not  ask  how — only  do  it ;  and  I'll  swear  to  you  there's  no- 
thing in  my  power  to  serve  you  I'll  refuse  doing — nothing  ! " 

"  What's  between  your  honour  and  him  1 "  said  O'Reardon, 
with  an  assurance  that  his  present  power  suggested. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me,  sir  ]  Do  you  imagine  that  when  I 
take  such  a  fellow  as  you  into  my  service,  I  make  him  my  con- 
fidant and  my  friend  1" 

"  That's  true,  sir,"  said  the  other,  whose  face  only  grew  paler 
under  this  insult,  while  his  manner  regained  all  its  former  sub- 
serviency— "that's  true,  sir.  My  interest  about  your  honour 
made  me  forget  myself ;  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  be 
most  use  to  you.  But,  as  your  honour  says,  it's  no  business  of 
mine  at  all" 

"None  whatever,"  said  Sewell,  sternly;  for  a  sudden  sus- 
picion had  crossed  him  of  what  such  a  fellow  as  this  might  be- 
come if  once  intrusted  with  the  power  of  a  secret. 

"  Then  it's  better,  your  honour,"  said  he,  with  a  slavish  whine, 
*'  that  I'd  keep  to  what  I'm  fit  for — sweeping  out  the  office, 
and  taking  the  messages,  and  the  like,  and  not  try  things  that's 
above  me." 

"  You'll  just  do  whatever  my  service  requires,  and  whenever 
/  find  that  you  do  it  ill,  do  it  unfaithfully,  or  even  unwillingly, 
we  part  company.  Master  O'Reardon.     Is  that  intelligible  1" 

"  Then,  sir,  the  sooner  you  fill  up  my  place  the  better.  I'll 
give  notice  now,  and  your  honour  has  fifteen  days  to  get  one 
that  wiU  suit  him  better." 

Sewell  turned  on  him  a  look  of  savage  hatred.  He  read, 
through  all  the  assumed  humility  of  the  fellow's  manner^  tha 
determined  insolence  of  his  stand. 

^'Oo  now,  and  go  to  the  devil,  M  yow  UVe,  %o  \)la».\»\  tl^n^x  ^^ 
joar  Jiang-dog  face  again ;  that's  all  1  \>aTg|aixv.  lox?' 
''Good  morning,  sir;  there'a  the  ke^  oi  t\i^  oSv^>  ot.^"^ 


■'  Vou   ll;i 
civil  toiiyue 
have  beld  ou  to  your  place  till  it  wits  tii 
of  it" 

"Then  I  crave  yoor  honour's  pardon, 
to  find  the  same  fault  vith  me  again.  1 
heart  it  vaa — the  thought  of  leaving  701 

"That's  enough  about  it — go  back  to  ; 
business ;  and  t^ke  good  care  you  never 

"  Has  your  honour  any  orders  1 "  sai 
Qidinaiy  tone  of  respectful  attention. 

"Find  out  if  Hughes  is  well  enough  t 
was  worse  yesterday.  Dun't  bother  mi 
fellow  that  writes  the  attacks  on  the  Chi 
thing  better  now  in  the  English  papers, 
Look  out  for  some  one  who  will  advan< 
even  a  couple  of  hundreds  ;  and  above  1 
who  called  at  the  office  ;  find  out  what  1 
how  long  he  stays.  I  intend  to  go  to  th 
BO  that  you'll  have  to  write  your  rej 
Killaloe." 

"And  if  the  ould  man  presses  me  1 
with  one  eye  knowingly  closed,  "  your 
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▲    BUBPBISE. 

In  a  little  cabin,  standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Howth,  which  its  fisherman  owner  usually  let  to  lodgers 
in  the  bathing  season,  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  The  view  was  glorious  from  the  window  where  he  gen- 
erally sat,  and  took  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay,  from  Killiney, 
with  the  background  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  to  the  very 
cliflfs  at  his  feet;  and  when  the  weather  was  favourable — an 
event,  I  grieve  to  say,  not  of  everyday  occurrence — leading  hira 
often  to  doubt,  whether  in  its  graceful  outline  and  varied  colour 
he  did  not  prefer  it  to  Cagliari,  with  its  waving  orange  groves 
and  vine-claid  slopes. 

He  made  a  little  water-colour  drawing  to  enclose  in  a  letter 
to  Lucy ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  gazing  on  the  scene,  he  saw  some 
effect  of  light  on  the  landscape  which  made  him  half -disposed 
to  destroy  his  sketch  and  begin  another.  "Tell  your  sister, 
Tom,"  wrote  he,  "  that  if  my  letter  to  her  goes  without  the 
picture  I  promised  her,  it  is  because  the  sun  has  just  got  behind 
a  sort  of  tattered  broken  cloud,  and  is  streaming  down  long 
slips  of  light  over  the  Wicklow  hills  and  the  woods  at  their  feet, 
which  are  driving  me  crazy  with  envy ;  but  if  I  look  on  it  any 
longer,  I  shall  only  lose  another  post,  so  now  to  my  task : 

"  Although  I  remained  a  day  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was 
not  received  at  Holt.     Sir  Hugh  was  ill,  and  most  probably 
never  heard  of  my  vicinity.     Lady  Trafford  sent  me  a  polite — 
a  very  polite — note  of  regrets,  &c.,  for  not  being  able  to  ask  mo 
to  the  house,  which  she  called  a  veritable  hospital,  the  younger 
son  having  just  returned  from  Madeira  dangerously  ill.     She 
expressed  a  hope,  more  courteous  possibly  than  sincere,  that  my 
stay  in  England  would  allow  my  returning  and  passing  some 
days  there,  to  which  I  sent  a  civil  answer  and  went  my  way. 
The  young  fellow,  I  hear,  cannot  recover,  so  that  Lionel  will  be 
the  heir  after  all ;  that  is,  if  Sir  Hughes  temper  should  not  • 
carry  him  to  the  extent  of  disinheriting  his  son  for  a  stranger. 
I  was  spared  my  trip  to  Cornwall ;  spared  it  by  meeting  in 
London  with  a  knot  of  mining  people,  *  Cm^^l^e^T%,%svi^\^^\^\ 
•who  examined  our  ore,  and  pronounced  it  t\iQ  &ti«&\.  ^Ne;\\s^^^^^^!^* 
to  Englaad,    Ab  the  material  for  the  ^vTaite-leaA  ^1  csswxo^^^^^ 
wffT  Mtgr  it  28  muirailed }  and  wheal  told  t\i«xa\JQ»X»^>52t««=C^ 


I,k. 


To 


I  ]...rso: 
|j:it  till 


Bpect.  I  coulii  not  HCco|it  t 
Oreoiiwich,  but  deferred  it 

"  I  came  an  hero  on  Wed 
I  have  done,  my  answer  i 
have  been  four  leveral  timet 
but  olwajB  to  meet  the  Bam 
now  I  learn  that  be  is  hi 
am  avene  to  going  after  hit 
be  reililea,  and  am  yet  unce 
he  maj'  hare  learned  that  I 
of  my  way,  though  I  baTe 
have  taken  a  bumble  lodgin 
my  letters  addressed  to  the 
tlus  I  have  not  met  one  wh( 
in  England,  and  in  broken  li 
to  Ireland  is  more  than  donl 
ncogniaed  mo,  is  happily  so 
the  latest  rebels  call  themsel 
abroad. 

"  The  papeis  which  I  haT< 
will  inform  you  about  this 
see  the  debate  on  vour  cran 
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parties,  of  a  style  Dublin  lias  not  seen  before.  They  say,  too, 
that  he  dresses  now  like  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  rides  a  blood 
horse,  and  is  seen  joining  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  capital. 
Of  myself,  of  course,  I  can  confirm  none  of  these  stories.  There 
comes  the  rain  again  !  It  is  now  dashing  like  hail  against  the 
windows ;  and  of  the  beautiful  bay,  and  the  rocky  islands,  the 
leafy  shore,  and  the  indented  coast-line,  I  can  see  nothing — no- 
thing but  the  dense  do^vnpour  that,  thickening  at  every  moment, 
shute  out  all  view,  so  that  even  the  spars  of  the  little  pinnace 
in  the  bay  beneath  are  now  lost  to  me.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
was  ready  to  declare  that  Europe  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
this  island,  and  now  I'd  rather  take  rocky  Ischia,  with  its  scraggy 
cliifs,  sunlit  and  scorching,  than  live  here  watery  and  bloated, 
like  a  slug  on  a  garden-wall.  Perhaps  my  temper  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  reflection  that  I'll  have  to  walk  to  the  post,  about 
two  miles  off,  with  this  letter,  and  then  come  back  to  my  own 
sad  company  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  I  had  half  a  mind  to  run  down  and  look  at  the  Nest,  but  I 
am  told  I  should  not  know  it  again,  it  has  been  so  changed  in 
every  way.  I  have  spared  myself  therefore  the  pain  the  sight 
would  have  given  me,  and  kept  my  memory  of  it  as  I  saw  it  on 
my  first  visit,  when  Lucy  met  me  at  the  door.  Tell  her  from 
me,  that  when " 

The  letter  broke  off  here,  and  was  continued  lower  down  the 
page  in  a  more  hurried  hand,  thus  : — 

"  In  their  ardour  to  suppress  the  insurrection  here,  some  one 
has  denounced  me;  and  my  pistols,  and  my  packet  of  lead,  and 
my  bullet-mould,  have  so  far  confirmed  suspicion  against  me, 
that  I  am  to  go  forthwith  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  so  far  pro- 
voking that  my  name  will  probably  figure  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I  have  no  fancy  to  furnish  a  laugh  to  the  town  on  such 
grounds.  The  chief  of  the  party  (there  are  three  of  them,  and 
evidently  came  prepared  to  expect  resistance)  is  very  polite,  and 
permits  me  to  add  these  few  lines  to  explain  my  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. Tell  Lucy  I  shall  keep  back  my  letter  to  her,  and  finish 
it  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  well  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry 
at  this  incident.  If  a  mere  mistake,  it  is  of  course  absurd,  but 
the  warrant  seems  correct  in  every  respect.  The  officer  assures 
me  that  any  respectable  bail  will  be  at  once  accepted  by  the 
magistrate ;  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  1  ds^ 
not  possess  a  mngle  friend  or  acq^uaintance  Va  t\i\&  c^^  ^Vsvs^^ 
could  ask  to  be  my  surety, 
"Alter  all,  I  take  it,  the  best  way  ia  to  loa^^V,  ^acL-fc  VwsAk 
wxaoDlylaatmgbt,  as  I  walked  homo  \i^i^m>aftft^^'^^ 
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A  RV  da^B  after  the  convenatio 
before  the  last,  while  the  Chief 
somewhat  protracted  process  of  a 
a  nice  hand  and  a  critical  e^e  to  g 
fitting  wave,  and  not  to  "charge" 
an^  redundant  colour — Kr  Hfure 

"  Say  I  shall  be  down  Immedia 
the  Chief,  who  hod  hitherto  admit 
and  seasons. 

While  Haire  was  pacing  tie  It 
steps,  wondering  at  the  change  frc 
would  never  have  thought  of  maki 
Sir  WiUiam,  attired  in  a  long  darl 
with  a  gold-taaselled  cap  to  matd 
with  him  a  perfumed  atmosphere, 
his  old  friend  almost  sneezed  at 
Haire,  when  they  told  me  yon  wei 
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"  Any  news  of  Lucy  lately  ? "  asked  Haire,  after  a  pause. 

"  Miss  Lendrick,  sir,  has,  through  her  brother,  communicated 
to  me  her  attachment  to  a  young  fellow  in  some  marching  regi- 
ment, and  asked  my  permission  to  marry  him.  No,  I  am  incor- 
rect. Had  she  done  this,  there  had  been  deference  and  respect; 
she  asks  me  to  forward  a  letter  to  her  father,  with  this  prayer, 
and  to  support  it  by  my  influence." 

"  And  why  not,  if  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  likely  to  be  worthy 
of  her  ] " 

"  A  good  fellow  !  Wliy,  sir,  you  arc  a  good  fellow — an  ex- 
cellent fellow ;  but  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  recommend 
you  for  a  position  of  high  responsibility  or  commanding  power." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! — or,  if  you  should.  Heaven  forbid  I  might 
be  fool  enough  to  accept  it.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
marriage  ?  ** 

"  Explain  yourself  more  fully,  sir ;  you  have  assumed  to 
call  in  question  the  parallelism  I  would  establish  between  the 
tie  of  marriage  and  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  trust;  state  your 
plea." 

"  m  do  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  came  here  this  morning  to 

— ^to I'll  be  shot  if  I  remember  what  I  came  about ;  but  I 

know  I  had  something  to  tell  you ;   let  me  try  and  collect 
myself." 

"  Do,  sir,  if  that  be  the  name  you  give  the  painful  process." 

"  There,  there  ;  you'll  not  make  me  better  by  ridiculing  me. 
What  could  it  have  been  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  1 " 

"  Not  impossibly  some  recent  impertinence  of  the  press  to- 
wards myself." 

"  I  think  not — I  think  not,"  said  the  other,  musingly.  "  I 
suppose  you've  seen  that  squib  in  the  *  Banner.' " 

"  It  is  a  paper,  sir,  I  would  not  condescend  ta  touch." 

"The  fellow  says  that  a  Chief  Baron  without  a  court — he 
means  this  in  allusion  to  the  Crown  not  bringing  those  cases  of 
treason-felony  into  the  Exchequer — a  Chief  without  a  Court  is 
like  one  of  those  bishops  in  partibuSy  and  that  it  wouldn't  be 
an  unwise  thing  to  make  the  resemblance  complete  and  stop  the 
salary.     And  then  another  observes " 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  know  which  most  to  deplore — ^your  forgetful- 
ness  or  your  memoiy ;  try  to  guide  your  conversation  without 
any  demand  upon  either." 

''  And  it  was  about  those  Celts,  as  they  caU.  t\i<^^  T^a5:siS&^^*^c^sfi^ 
I  wanted  to  say  Bomethiag,     What  co\]ld  \t  \ivift X^^^clV^ 

"Perbapa  you  may  have  joined  them.    Ai^  -50x1  «b>asa^-<i««*^^ 
r  only  empowered  to  administer  oaAiha  aad  «SBsls»^asw>2^V^ 


tliu  liniisod  ami  lintti;rL'd  coiiiagi 
the  iiieilil  of  my  ou'u  mint." 

"  At  all  events  you  remember  i 

"  With  all  your  efforts  to  effoc 
SOinething  of  my  Hignotnre— go  oi 

"  Well,  they  have  at  laat  caug 
■tatioii.  I  saw  Spencer,  of  the  1 
he  told  me  that  be  hod  just  comt 
title  and  consideration.  He  wo 
indeed,  the  investigation  was  as  ] 
felt  that  the  importance  of  such  a 
project  would  give  a  very  daugeroi 

"  They  are  wrong,  sir.  The  in 
men  of  condition  will,  however  da 
cognised  roles  and  laws.  The  rebi 
iM  be  a  chaos  to  defy  calculation, 
but  there  is  no  arguing  with  murd 

"  That's  not  the  way  Spencer  rej 
thing  most  be  kept  dark ;  and  as  t 
bail,  it's  clear  enough  they  tMnk  th 

"  If  I  was  not  on  the  Bench  I  wi 
air,  defend  them  I  They  have  not 
for  this  rebellion.  It  is  the  most  < 
*  coontiy  that  ever  was  conceived : 
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dition.  Yon  should  have  suppressed  them  at  once — stopped 
them  before  the  rebel  press  had  disseminated  a  catechism  of 
treason,  and  instilled  the  notion  through  the  land  that  the  first 
duty  of  patriotism  was  assassination." 

**  And  you  would  have  defended  these  men  1 " 

"  I  would  have  arraigned  their  accusers,  and  charged  them  as 
accomplices.  I  would  have  told  those  Castle  officials  to  come 
down  and  stand  in  the  dock  with  their  confederates.  Whati 
sir  1  will  you  tell  me  that  it  was  just  or  moral,  or.  even  politic, 
to  treat  these  unlettered  men  as  though  they  were  crafty  law- 
yers, skilled  in  all  the  arts  to  evade  the  provisions  of  a  statute  t 
This  policy  was  not  unfitted  towards  him  who  boasted  he  could 
drive  a  coach-and-six  through  any  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  how 
could  it  apply  to  creatures  more  ready  to  commit  themselves 
than  even  you  were  to  entrap  them  1  who  wanted  no  seduction 
to  sedition,  and  who  were  far  more  eager  to  play  traitor  than 
you  yourself  to  play  prosecutor  1  I  say  again,  I  wish  I  had  my 
youth  and  my  stuff-gown,  and  they  should  have  a  defender." 

''  I  am  just  as  well  pleased  it  is  as  we  see  it,"  muttered  Haire. 

^  Of  course  you  are,  sir.  Tliere  are  men  who  imagine  it  to 
be  loyal  to  be  always  on  the  side  that  is  to  be  strongest."  He 
took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  his  nostrils  dilated, 
and  his  lips  trembling  with  excitement.  "Do  me  a  favour, 
Haire,"  said  he  at  last,  as  he  approached  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  oUier's  arm.  *'  Qo  and  learn  who  this  gentleman  they  have 
just  arrested  is.  Ascertain  whatever  you  can  of  the  charge 
against  him — the  refusal  of  bail  implies  it  is  a  grave  case  ;  and 
inquire  if  you  might  be  permitted  to  see  and  speak  with  Mm." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  speak  with  him.  Td  infinitely  rather 
not  meet  him  at  alL" 

"  Sir,  if  you  go,  you  go  as  an  emissary  from  me,"  said  the 
Chief,  haughtily,  and  by  a  look  recalling  Haire  to  all  his 
habitual  deference. 

''  But  only  imagine  if  it  got  abroad — if  the  papers  got  a  hold 
of  it ;  think  of  what  a  scandal  it  would  be,  that  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  was  actually  in  direct  communication  with  a 
man  charged  with  treason-felony.  I  wouldn't  take  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  be  accessoiy  to  sudi  an  allegation." 

You  shall  do  it  for  less,  sir.     Yes,  I  repeat  it,  Haire,  for 
Five  shillings'  car-hire  wOl  amply  cover  the  cost.    You  shaU 
drive  over  to  the  head-office  and  aak  Mr  Speu^x  M — qV  ^^ks^^^im^ 
ipitb  tJiupriBonex^BpormiaoLon-^yoVi  may  \>«  qj&ix^\X;^^  V^  ^^^\£is& 
Whan  Ibave  the  reply  I  will  give  you  yoat  YSia\;c\3Lc!C\o\3a?^ 
'' I  protest  I  don%  eee^l  mean,  I  cannot  \xsiwy»ft— ^^^ 


I  ivi.iild,  liowuver,  warn  y.iii  to  he 
is  iliLii,i;or..il^  tiioudi  tlio  b;ill  shyi 
I  would  counsel  you  to  keep  out  ■ 
Ub  dying  moments." 

He  actually  shook  vith  passion 
closed  Biid  opened  irith  a  conTula. 
anger  that  poBseased  him. 

"I  have  never  lectured  any  OE 
to  me  to  lecture  you,"  said  Uiui«, 
our  interconise  I  have  never  for) 
na — I  mean  intellectnally ;  for  1 1 
there  is  no  inequality." 

Though  he  spoke  tliis  slowly 
Baron  heard  nothing  of  it.  He 
Strong  paaaions  of  lus  own  mind 
another.  "  I  shall  soon  be  called 
petent,"  muttered  he, "  if  the  wise 
ue  powerless  to  admonish  me." 

"  I  must  be  moving,"  said  Haii 
"  I  promised  to  dine  with  Seattle 

"  Say  nothing  of  what  has  take 
mention  me  at  all,  say  you  fon 
Haire  nodded. 

"  My  lutud  health  and  spirits," 
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"  No ;  not  in  either  case/' 

"  I  think  I  shall  ride  to-day,"  said  the  Chief ;  for  they  had 
now  reached  the  hall-door,  and  were  looking  out  over  the  grassy 
lawn  and  the  swelling  woods  that  enclosed  it.  **  You  lose  much, 
Haire,  in  not  being  a  horseman.  What  would  my  critics  say  if 
they  saw  me  following  the  hounds,  eh  1 " 

"  m  be  shot  if  it  would  surprise  me  to  see  it,"  muttered 
Haire  to  himself.     "  Good-bye." 

**  Good-bye,  Haire.  Come  out  and  see  me  soon  again.  I'll 
be  better  tempered  when  you  come4iext.  You're  not  angry  with 
me,  I  know." 

Haire  grasped  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and  shook 
it  cordially.  "  Of  course  I*m  not.  I  know  well  you  have 
scores  of  things  to  vex  and  irritate  you  that  never  touch  fellows 
like  myself.  I  shall  never  feel  annoyed  at  anjrthing  you  may 
say  to  me.  What  would  really  distress  me,  would  be  that  you 
should  do  anything  to  lower  your  own  reputation." 

The  old  Judge  stood  on  the  door-step  pondering  over  these 
last  words  of  his  friend  long  after  his  departure.  "  A  good 
creature — a  true-hearted  fellow,"  muttered  he  to  himself ;  "  but 
how  limited  in  intelligence !  It  is  the  law  of  compensation  carried 
out.  Where  nature  gives  integrity  she  often  grudges  intellect. 
The  finer,  subtler  minds  play  with  right  and  wrong  till  they 
detect  their  affinities. — Who  are  you,  my  good  fellow  1  What 
brings  you  here  1 "  cried  he  to  a  fellow  who  was  lounging  in  the 
copse  at  the  end  of  the  house. 

"  I'm  a  carman,  your  honour.  I*m  going  to  drive  the  Colonel 
to  the  railway  at  Stoney batter." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  was  about  to  leave  town,"  muttered 
the  old  Judge.  ^*  I  thought  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  with 
a  cold  these  days  back.  Cheetor,  go  and  tell  Colonel  Sewell 
that  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  come  over  to  my 
study  at  his  earliest  convenience." 

"  The  Colonel  will  be  with  you,  my  lord,  in  five  minutes," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 
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CbzomBL  SswELL  received  the  Chief  Baiorfa  mftaaswe^^  ^^^Ssl 
^noitered  a^praaaion  of  no  benevolent  meaxnBig. 

2a 


as  lie  hiirriodly  [littlied  some  clothes 
Now  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  tl 
cnnie  at  .111  iticoiiveiiiuiit  iiiutucut :  1 
an  early  train,  aud  was  bent  on  goinj 
tan.  During  hia  Kbeence,  no  letter 
O'Rurdon  had  reached  him,  aiid,  gro 
kt  tliis  silence,  he  had  come  up  to 
office  he  heard  that  O'Reardon  hiid  i 
few  days.  It  waa  supposed  he  was  i 
of  Bscertainiag  the  fact ;  none  knei 
"  he  waa  seldom  in  the  same  place 
two."  Seweli  had  a  profound  disti 
tike  only  reason  for  coi^ding  in  him 
O'Beaidon's  interest  to  be  false  than 
Arrival,  however,  matters  might  ha' 
have  met  and  talked  together.  Hi 
fellow  to  take  service  under  lum  t  I 
certain  secrets  of  his,  Sewell's,  life,  ( 
he  might  be  in  running  him  to  eartl 
likely.  It  seemed  the  easiest  and  m 
ing  the  fellow's  absence.  At  the  k 
cue,  would  he  not  have  taken  care 
sot  hb  letters,  calling  for  some  sort 
this  or  that  query,  have  given  bim 
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the  memory  of  these  Fossbrooke  was  so  interwoven  that  to  re- 
call them  was  to  bring  him  up  before  him. 

Besides  these  terrors,  he  had  learned  during  his  short  stay  at 
the  Nest  a  most  unwelcome  piece  of  intelligence.  The  Vicar, 
Mr  Mills,  had  shown  him  a  letter  from  Dr  Lendrick,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  climate  disagreed  with  him,  and  his  isolation 
and  loneliness  preyed  upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  had  all  but 
determined  to  resign  his  place  and  return  home.  He  added 
that  he  had  given  no  intimation  of  this  to  his  children,  lest  by 
any  change  of  plan  he  might  inflict  disappointment  upon  thom ; 
nor  had  he  spoken  of  it  to  his  father,  in  the  fear  that  if  the 
Chief  Baron  should  offer  any  strenuous  objection,  he  might  bo 
unable  to  carry  out  his  project;  while  to  his  old  friend  the  Vicar 
he  owned  that  his  heart  yearned  after  a  home,  and  if  it  could 
only  be  that  home  where  he  had  lived  so  contentedly,  the  Nest ! 
"  If  I  could  promise  myself  to  get  back  there  again,"  he  wrote, 
"  nothing  would  keep  me  here  a  month  longer."  Now,  as 
Sewell  had  advertised  the  place  to  be  let.  Mills  at  once  showed 
Hm  this  letter,  believing  that  the  arrangement  was  such  as  would 
suit  each  of  them. 

It  needed  all  SewelFs  habitual  self-command  not  to  show  the 
uneasiness  these  tidings  occasioned  him.  Lendrick's  return  to 
Ireland  might  undo — it  was  almost  certain  to  undo — all  the 
influence  he  had  obtained  over  the  Chief  Baron.  The  old 
Judge  was  never  to  be  relied  upon  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Now  it  wiis  some  impulse  of  vindictive  passion,  now  of  benevo- 
lence. Who  was  to  say  when  some  parental  paroxysm  might 
not  seize  him,  and  he  might  begin  to  care  for  his  son  ? 

Here  was  a  new  peril — one  he  had  never  so  much  as  ima- 
gined might  befall  him.  "  I'll  have  to  consult  my  wife,"  said 
he,  hastily,  in  reply  to  Mills's  question.     "  She  is  not  at  all 

E leased  at  the  notion  of  giving  up  the  place  ;  the  children  were 
ealthier  here  :  in  fact,"  added  he,  in  some  confusion,  "  I  sus- 
pect we  shall  be  back  here  one  of  these  days." 

"  I  told  him  I'd  have  to  consult  you"  said  Scwcll,  with  an 
insolent  sneer,  as  he  told  his  wife  this  piece  of  news.  "  I  said 
you  were  so  fond  of  the  country,  so  domestic,  and  so  devoted  to 
your  c)iildren,  that  I  scarcely  thought  you'd  like  to  give  up  a 
place  so  suited  to  all  your  tastes ; — wasn't  I  right  ? " 

She  continued  to  look  steadily  at  the  book  she  had  been 
reading,  and  made  no  reply. 

"I  didn't  say,  though  I  might,  that  t\i^  s^o\.  ^^  ^xAfiaK^^*^ 
jrou  by  a  softer,  more  tender  remiuiaccTvca  \  X^e^cwaafc^  \s«a^% 
^vaaa,  tbere^s  no  saying  how  Wd  bavo  XoJkfeu  Vti' 


ouu.  niifTi  lie  givi:s  imticc  to  qui 
vide  for  yim  atid  the  l>rats  out  of 
turn  you  out  on  the  Htrects,  lie  ca 
you  have  no  friends  to  whom  he  i 
Btorm  aa  he  Ekes — something  he  n 
To  Uiis  speech  ehe  Be«m^  to  | 
WLether  the  threat  was  an  oft-re 
inored  to  coaisenesB  of  this  nature, 
Une  to  take  in  these  emergendea,  fl 
luB  worda. 

"  Wliat  about  that  money  he  pmi 
■aid  he  anddealy,  when  about  to  le 

"Noj  he  said  something  abot 
ahares — scrip  he  colled  it.  I  foigi 
the  mirport  was  that  he  was  presBO' 

"I  take  it  he  ia  My  mother's 
ahe  ia  not  one  to  bear  the  deUy  vm 
BOthingl" 

"Nothing,  except  ten  ponnda 
her  birthday," 

"Where  iaitl" 

"  In  that  work-box — no,  in  tbe 
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quarter-boats  smashed,  and,  in  fact,  total  wreck.  I  have  no 
time  to  tell  you  more ;''  and  so  saying,  he  hurried  away,  but 
opening  the  door  noiselessly  he  peeped  in  and  saw  her  with  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands  leaning  on  the  table ;  and,  stealing 
stealthily  down  the  corridor,  he  hastened  to  his  room  to  pack 
np  for  his  journey:  and  it  was  while  thus  occupied  the  Chief's 
message  reached  him. 

When  the  Chief  Baron  asked  Haire  to  call  at  the  Police  Oflfice 
and  inquire  if  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  person  who 
had  been  arrested  that  morning  at  Howth,  he  had  not  the  very 
vaguest  idea  what  step  he  should  next  take,  nor  what  proceed- 
ings institute,  if  his  demand  might  be  acceded  to.  The  indig- 
nant anger  he  felt  at  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the  Qoveminent 
in  passing  him  over  on  the  Commission,  had  got  such  entire 
possession  of  him  that  he  only  thought  of  a  reprisal  without 
considering  how  it  was  to  be  effected.  '^  I  am  not  one  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity.  Are  these  men  such  ignorant  natural- 
ists as  not  to  know  that  there  is  one  species  of  whale  that  the 
boldest  never  harpoons  1  Swift  was  a  Dean,  but  he  never  suf- 
fered his  cassock  to  impede  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.  I  am  a 
Judge,  but  they  shall  see  that  the  ermine  embarrasses  me  just 
as  little.  They  have  provoked  the  conflict,  and  it  is  not  .for 
me  to  decline  it.  They  are  doing  scores  of  things  every  day 
in  Ireland  that,  if  there  was  one  man  of  ability  and  courage 
opposed  to  them,  would  shake  the  Cabinet  to  its  centre.  I  will 
make  Pemberton's  law  a  proverb  and  a  by-word.  The  public 
will  soon  come  to  suspect  that  the  reason  I  am  not  on  the 
Bench  at  these  trials  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  spiteful 
malignity  of  the  Castle,  but  in  the  conscientious  scruples  of  one 
who  warned  the  Crown  against  these  prosecutions.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  native  disaffection,  and  they  have  invented  a 
new  crime  for  Ireland  which  they  call  treason-felony;  but  they 
Lave  forgotten  to  apprise  the  people,  who  go  on  blunderingly  into 
treason  as  of  old,  too  stupid  to  be  taught  by  a  statute  !  The 
Act  is  a  new  one.  It  would  give  me  scant  labour  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  made  law,  that  its  clauses  are  contradictory,  its 
provisions  en*oneous,  its  penalties  evasive.  What  is  to  prevent 
me  introducing,  as  a  digression,  into  my  next  charge  to  a 
grand  jury,  my  regrets  or  sorrows  over  such  bungling  legisla- 
tion) Who  is  to  convict  me  for  arraigning  the  wisdom  ot 
Parliament,  or  telling  the  country,  You  at^  \^^gk^«Xft^  \sst  '^'^ 
ignomnce!  your  statutes  are  made  \>7  mwtii^\«w2^^  ^^^^ 
public  press  is  always  open,  and  it  wiW  booiv\>^  \srKiX«^  ^^' 
iiMt  the  letter  signed  '  Lycorgoa'  was  ^mUfcxi  \>l  ^"iiSaass^^ 


bwvod  t!io  Uovcniinoiit  in  tlio  ( 
shall  fiml  tliat  liiyili  Kl.itiou  in  Ire 
for  patriotism."  Jly  snch  bursts  . 
ezdted  himself  to  such  a  degree, 
room  the  old  man'a  face  wu  flak 
Up  qniveiing  with  passion. 

"  I  ires  not  aware  of  your  abs 
*'  and  a  mere  accident  informed  n 
igdn." 

"A  audden  call  required  my  p 
Md  I  found  when  I  bad  got  there 
here." 

"The  explanation  would  be 
boaae  were  an  Inn  to  which  a  m 
jJeaaei ;  but  if  I  err  not  you  iire 
»  hoat  has  duties  he  has  rights." 

"  Hy  lord,  I  attached  so  very 
■ense  that  I  never  fiattered  myi 
mlMod." 

"  I  seldom  flatter,  sir,  and  I  ne 
censure  I"  Sewell  bowed  Bubmisu 
his  temper  cost  him  a  sharp  pi 
"Enough  of  this,  at  least  for  the 
tloR,  passingly,  that  we  must   ti 

nlarinB  nnr  »nU*J™.  •■ —J '- 
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xnoraL  It  had  been  wliispered  abroad  that  if  I  tried  these  men 
there  woidd  have  been  no  convictions.  They  raked  up  some  early 
speeches  of  mine — youthful  triumphs  they  were — in  defence  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  Jackson,  and  others ;  and  they  argued — no,  I 
am  wrong — they  did  not  argue,  they  imagined,  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  advocate  might  have  twined  itself  around  the  wis- 
"  dom  of  the  judge.  They  have  quoted,  too,  in  capital  letters — it 
is  there  on  the  table — the  peroration  of  my  speech  in  Neilson's 
case,  where  I  implored  the  jury  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect, 
for  so  deeply  had  the  Crown  advisers  compromised  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  rebellion,  it  needed  the  most  careful  sifting 
not  to  include  the  law-officers  of  the  Castle,  and  to  avoid  placing 
the  Attorney-General  side  by  side  with  his  victim/' 

"  How  sarcastic  1  how  cutting  !"  muttered  Sewell  in  praise. 

"  It  was  more  than  sarcastic,  sir.  It  stung  the  Orange  jury 
to  the  quick ;  and  though  they  convicted  my  client,  they  trem- 
bled at  the  daring  of  his  defender. 

**  But  I  turn  from  the  past  to  the  present,'*  said  he,  after  a 
pause.  "  They  have  arrested  this  morning  at  Howth  a  man  who 
is  said  to  be  of  rank  and  station.  The  examination,  conducted 
in  secret,  has  concealed  his  name  ;  and  all  that  we  know  is  that 
bail  has  not  been  accepted,  if  ofifcrcd,  for  him.  So  long  as  these 
arrests  concerned  the  vulgar  fellows  who  take  to  rebellion  for  its 
robberies,  no  case  can  be  made.  With  the  creatures  of  nisty 
pikes  and  ruffian  natures  I  have  no  sympathy.  It  matters 
little  whether  they  be  transported  for  treason  or  for  theft. 
With  the  gentleman  it  is  otherwise.  Some  speculative  hope, 
some  imaginative  aspiration  of  serving  his  country,  some  wild 
dream  begotten  of  the  great  Revolution  of  France,  dashed  not 
impossibly  with  some  personal  wrong,  drives  men  from  their 
ordinary  course  in  life,  and  makes  them  felons  where  they  meant 
to  be  philanthropists.  I  have  often  thought  if  this  movement 
now  at  work  should  throw  up  to  the  surface  one  of  this  stamp, 
what  a  fine  occasion  it  might  afford  to  test  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  rule  us,  to  examine  the  machinery  by  which  they  govern, 
and  to  consider  the  advantage  of  that  system — such  a  favourite 
system  in  Ireland,  by  which  rebellion  is  fostered  as  a  means  of 
subsequent  concession,  as  though  it  were  necessary  to  manuro 
the  loyalty  of  the  land  by  the  blood  of  traitors. 

"  I  weary  you,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it     No,  no,  malte  no 
protestations.     It  is  a  theme  cannot  have  ticie  «»^\si^\w\&T^^^>Vs^ 
^ou  as  for  me.     What  I  would  ask  oi  "you  \a,  \^  ^^  ^owrv.  \» 
the  bead-oMce  and  see  Mr  Spencer,  and  \eaTiiiTCfca\!MXi'^^^^ 
B^gbi  have  an  order  to  see  the  prUoner — ^yo\rc^Te\«x^>i^'^^^^ 


ground  work  ot  mi  :itt,ifk  on  tLc  Gove 
ivhicli  ill!  tlic  snares  tkit  hiivc  ltd 
thoriniyhly  (;\|njsod,  aiiil  tlie  craft 
arroigued  beside  tha  less  culd-bloud 
Do  you  fully  comprehend  me,  sir  1" 

"  I  think  BO,  my  lord.  Your  inten 
rectly,  to  make  the  case,  if  it  be  sultal 
attack  on  the  Qovernment  of  Ireland.' 

"  In  which  I  am  not  to  appear." 

"  Of  course,  my  lord  ;  though  possil 
it  should  be  known  how  far  your  syn 
cusuon  of  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  1 

"  You  apprehend  me  aright,  sir — 
whole  state  of  Ireland." 

"  I  go,  therefore,  without  any  cone 
present.    I  take  this  step  entirely  at  i 

"  You  do,  air.  If  matters  eventiui 
which  admits  of  any  inteirentiou  on 
of  opinion^ — any  elucidation  of  sentia 
will  be  free  to  make  such  in  the  mann 

"  In  case  this  person  should  prove  ( 
acter  or  the  degree  in  which  he  has  im 
for  yonr  lordship's  object,  I  am  to  dro] 

"  B»ther,  I  should  say,  sir,  yon  are 

"  I  meant  as  mnnh  "  naiA  Ron.<.11    -.! 
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**  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  the  result  of  your  visit — that  is,  if 
you  be  permitted  to  visit  the  BrideweU.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  come  to  me  at  once  1 '' 

Sewell  promised  this  faithfully,  and  withdrew. 

"  If  ever  an  old  fool  wanted  to  run  his  head  into  a  noose," 
muttered  he,  "  here  is  one  ;  the  slightest  blunder  on  my  part, 
intentional  or  not,  and  this  great  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
might  be  shown  up  as  abetting  treason.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
given  me  nothing  under  his  hand — nothing  in  writing — I  wonder 
was  that  designedly  or  not ;  he  is  so  crafty  in  the  middle  of  all 
his  passion."     Thus  meditating,  he  went  on  his  mission* 
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Sewell  was  well  received  by  the  magistrate,  and  promised  that 
he  should  be  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner  on  the  next  morning ; 
having  communicated  which  tidings  to  the  Chief  Baron,  he  went 
off  to  dine  with  his  mother  in  Merrion  Square. 

"  Isn't  Lucy  coming  1  "  said  Lady  Lendrick,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  alone. 

"  No.  I  told  her  I  wanted  a  long  confidential  talk  with  you ; 
I  hinted  that  she  might  find  it  awkward  if  one  of  the  subjects 
discussed  should  happen  to  be  herself,  and  advised  her  to  stay 
at  home,  and  she  concurred  with  me." 

"  You  are  a  great  fool,  Dudley,  to  treat  her  in  that  fashion. 
I  tell  you  there  never  was  a  woman  in  the  world  who  could  for- 
give  it. 

"  I  don*t  want  her  to  forgive  it,  mother ;  there's  the  mistake 
you  are  always  making.  The  way  she  bafl^es  me  is  by  non- 
resistance.  If  I  could  once  get  her  to  resent  something — any- 
thing— I  could  win  the  game." 

"  Perhaps  some  one  might  resent  for  her,"  said  she,  dryly. 

**  1  ask  nothing  better.     I  have  tried  to  bring  it  to  that  scores 
of  times,  but  men  have  grown  very  cautious  latterly.     In  the 
old  days  of  duelling  a  fellow  knew  the  cost  of  what  b&^^Sk 
doing :  now  that  we  have  got  juries  and  damsL^^,  ^  xs^asc^^Cs:^^:^^ 
twice  about  an  entanglement  without  lie  )^  ^  ^^T3  l^^'QS^ 

m  m  wonder  ihat  «he  hates  you,"  said  ^'^  iwsK;^* 
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**  Perhaps  not,"  said  he,  languidly ;  ''  bnt  here  comes  dinner." 

For  a  while  the  duties  of  tiie  table  occupied  them,  and  thej 
chatted  away  about  indifferent  matters ;  but  when  the  senrants 
left  the  room,  Sewell  took  up  the  theme  where  they  had  left  it, 
and  8aid,  *^  It*R  no  use  to  either  of  us,  mother,  to  get  what  is 
called  judicial  separation.  It's  the  chain  still,  only  that  the  links 
are  a  little  longer— and  it's  the  chain  we  hatu  I  We  began  to 
liate  it  before  we  were  a  month  tied  to  each  other,  and  time, 
sMniehow,  does  not  smooth  down  these  asperities.  As  to  any 
other  separation,  the  law3'ers  tell  me  it  is  hopeless.  There's  a 
functionary  called  the  *  Queen*s '  something  or  other  who  always 
intervenes  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  compels  people  who 
have  proved  their  incompatibility  by  years  of  dissension  to  go 
back  and  (piarrcl  more." 

"  I  think  if  it  were  oidy  for  the  children's  sake ^* 

"  For  the  children's  sake  !  "  broke  he  in.  "  What  can  it  pos- 
sibly matter  whether  they  be  brought  up  by  their  mother  alone, 
or  in  a  house  where  their  father  and  mother  are  always  quar- 
relling ]  At  all  events,  they  form  no  element  in  the  question 
so  far  as  /  am  concerned." 

"  I  think  your  best  hold  on  the  Chief  Baron  is  lus  liking  for 
the  children  :  ho  is  very  fond  of  Reginald." 

'^  What's  the  use  of  a  hold  on  an  old  man  who  has  more  cap- 
rices than  he  has  years  ?  He  hiis  made  eight  wills  to  my  own 
knowledge  since  May  last.  You  may  fancy  how  far  afield  ho 
strays  in  his  testamentary  dispositions  when  in  one  of  them  lie 
makes  you  residuary  legatee," 

''Mc!  Me!'' 

"  You  ;  and  what's  more,  calls  you  his  faithful  and  devoted 
vrife,  *  who — for  five-and-twenty  years  that  we  lived  apart — con- 
tributed mainly  to  the  happiness  of  my  Hfe.' " 

"  The  parenthesis,  at  least,  is  like  him,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  To  the  children  he  has  bequeathed  I  don't  know  what,  gome- 
times  with  Lucy  as  their  guardian,  sometimes  myaelf.     Hie 
Lendrick  girl  was  always  handsomely  provided  for  till  lately, 
when  he  scratched  her  out  completely ;  and  in  the  last  document 
which  I  saw  there  were  the  words,  *To  my  immediate  family  I 
bequeath  my  forgiveness  for  their  desertion  of  me,  and  this  freo 
of  ull  legacy  duty  and  other  chaivea.'    I  am  sure,  mother,  he*8a 
i/etiomad." 
"  Nothing  of  the  kvuA — no  moit^  MJaK^  '^Qa  «%«" . 
"  I  don't  know  that.    1  «iw«:s%  was^wit  Hka^^^QsA 
'fiour  '  of  old  age  geta  i^a  ^Tvme  %\:\xns^xi*^a«^t»^ 
la     He  sat  up  a^lio\axid*^»*^*^"^^ 
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b,  for  T  had  to  copy  it  out — writing  a  letter  to  the  *  Times ' 
the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  and  he  nearly  went  out  of  his  mind  on 
ing  it  in  small  type."  . 

*  He  is  vain,  if  you  like  ;  but  not  mad  certainly." 

^  For  a  while  I  thought  one  of  his  fits  of  passion  would  do 
him — he  gets  crimson,  and  then  lividly  pale,  and  then 
shed  again,  and  his  nails  are  driven  into  his  palms,  and  ho 
ths  at  the  mouth ;  but  somehow  the  whole  subsides  at  last, 
I  his  voice  grows  gentle,  and  his  manner  courteous — you'ct 
nk  him  a  lamb,  if  you  had  never  seen  him  as  a  tiger.  In 
86  moods  he  becomes  actually  humble,  so  that  the  other 
ht  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  resignation  to  the  Home  Office, 
!;ing,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  bombast,  that  the  increasing 
•den  of  years  and  infirmity  left  him  no  other  choice  than  tHat 
descending  from  the  Bench  he  had  occupied  so  long  and  so 
worthily,  and  begging  her  Majesty  would  graciously  accord 
3treat  to  one  'who  had  outlived  everything  but  his  loyalty.**' 
'  What  became  of  this !  '* 

*  He  asked  me  about  it  next  morning,  but  I  said  I  had 
ned  it  by  his  orders ;  but  I  have  it  this  moment  in  my  desk.'* 

*  You  have  no  right  to  keep  it.  I  insist  on  your  destroying  it.** 

*  Pardon  me,  mother.  I'd  be  a  rich  man  to-day  if  I  hadn't 
en  way  to  that  foolish  habit  of  making  away  with  papers 
iposed  to  be  worthless.  The  three  lines  of  a  man's  writing, 
t  the  old  judge  said  he  could  hang  any  man  on,  might,  it 
kes  me,  be  often  used  to  better  purpose." 

*  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  sharp  practices  for  others  and 
•re  hijn"  said  she,  severely. 

*  It's  very  generous  of  you  to  say  so,  mother,  considering  the 
y  he  treats  you  and  talks  of  you.*' 

*  Sir  William  and  I  were  ill  met  and  ill  matched,  but  that 
not  any  reason  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  treacherously 
lit  with." 

*  There's  no  talk  of  treachery  here.  I  was  merely  uttering 
abstract  truth  about  the  value  of  old  papers,  and  regretting 
w  late  I  came  to  the  knowledge.  Tliere's  that  bundle  of 
:er8  of  that  fool  Trafford,  for  instance,  to  Lucy.  I  can't  get 
ivorce  on  them,  it's  true ;  but  I  hope  to  squeeze  a  thousand 
mds  out  of  him  before  he  has  them  back  again." 

*  I  hope  in  my  heart  that  the  world  does  uot  kuo^  ^^cs^V* 
1  she,  bitterly. 

[Do  yon  know,  mother,  I  ratlieT  BTxapecl  \fe  \ot»\  "^ 
dJt  aware  that  a  great  many  men,  aom«  fA  ^Votxv  \^  ^^ 
iff^  Jive  by  what  ia  called  their  Yf itB— ^«iX.  \&  ^o  wj^' 
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they  play  the  game  entitled  'Life'  with  what  Yankees  call  'tha 
advantages  ; '  and  the  world  no  more  resents  my  living  by  the 
sharp  practice  long  experience  has  taught  me,  than  it  is  augiy 
with  this  man  for  being  a  lawyer,  and  that  one  for  being  a 
durto:-.'' 

**  Vou  know  in  your  heart  that  Trafford  never  thought  of 
stealing  Lucy's  affections." 

*^  l^erhaps  I  do ;  but  I  don't  know  what  were  Lucy's  intentions 
towards  Trafford." 

"  Oh,  fie,  fie  ! " 

**  r*e  shocked  if  you  like.  It's  very  proper,  perhaps,  that  you 
should  be  shocked ;  but  nature  has  endowed  me  with  strong 
iier\'es  or  coarse  feelings,  whichever  you  like  to  call  them,  and 
consequently  I  can  talk  of  these  things  with  as  little  inte^ 
mixture  of  sentiment  as  I  would  employ  in  discussing  a  pro- 
tested bill.  Lucy  herself  is  not  deficient  in  this  cool  quality, 
and  we  have  discussed  the  social  contract  styled  Marriage  vitii 
a  channing  unanunity  of  opinion.  Indeed,  when  I  have  thoo^ 
over  the  marvellous  agreement  of  our  sentiments,  I  have  been 
actually  amazed  why  we  could  not  live  together  without  hating 
each  other." 

"  I  pity  her — ^from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  her." 

*^  So  do  I,  mother.  I  pity  her,  because  I  pity  myself.  It 
was  a  stupid  bargain  for  each  of  us.  I  thought  I  was  manying 
an  angel  with  sixty  thousand  pounds.  She  fancied  she  vu 
getting  a  hero,  with  a  peerage  in  the  distance.  Each  mode  s 
'  bad  book.'  It  is  deuced  hard,  however,"  continued  he,  in  s 
fiercer  strain,  *^  if  one  must  go  on  backing  the  horse  that  yoa 
know  will  lose,  staking  your  money  where  you  see  yoa  cannot 
win.  My  wife  and  myself  awoke  from  our  illusions  yean  ago ; 
but  to  please  the  world,  to  gratify  that  amiable  thing  called 
Society,  we  must  go  on  still,  just  as  if  we  believed  all  that  va 
know  and  have  proved  to  be  rotten  falsehoods.  Now  I  ask 
you,  mother,  is  not  this  rather  hard  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  haid  for 
a  good- tempered,  easy-going  fellow?  And  is  it  not  mora  than 
hard  for  a  hasty,  peevish,  irritable  dog  like  myself!  We  biow 
and  see  that  we  are  bad  company  for  each  other,  but  yon— I 
mean  the  world — ^you  insist  that  we  should  go  on  quarreUing  to 
the  end,  as  if  there  was  anything  edifying  in  the  apectade  of  oor 
mutual  dislike." 

*^  Too  much  oi  t'h^    1  AmruvS&l  ^^^^srs^  ^3bi^  «il)||Nt|  tnd 
talk  of  Bomething  eAao?* 

"  I  declare,  motlier,  VI  tiacte^ww^  wq  tfiA^  m^>MM^ 
Btepoken  mtJi  on  \in»  ^ib«!i»,\  \i(^^«HA  ^  Na  \i^ 
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Yon  have  liad  '  your  losses '  too,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  un- 
happily mated." 

"Whatever  I  may  have  suffered,  I  have  not  lost  self-respect," 
said  she,  haughtily. 

"Heigho !"  cried  he,  wearily,  "I  always  find  that  my  opin- 
ions place  me  in  a  minority,  and  so  it  must  ever  be  while  the 
worid  is  the  hypocritical  thing  we  see  it.  Oh  dear,  if  people 
could  only  vote  by  ballot,  I'd  like  to  see  marriage  put  to  the 
test." 

"  What  did  Sir  William  say  about  my  going  to  the  picnic  1 " 
asked  she,  suddenly. 

"  He  said  you  were  quite  right  to  obtain  as  many  attentions 
as  you  could  from  the  Castle,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
vicar's  wife  stipulated  for  the  sheep  in  the  picture — *  as  many 
as  the  painter  would  put  in  for  nothing/  " 

"  So  that  he  is  firmly  determined  not  to  resign  1" 

"  Most  firmly;  nor  will  he  be  warned  by  the  example  of  the 
well-bred  dog,  for  he  sees,  or  he  might  see,  all  the  preparations 
on  foot  for  kicking  him  out." 

"  You  don't  think  they  would  compel  him  to  resign  1 " 

"  No ;  but  they'll  compel  him  to  go,  which  amounts  to  the 
same.  Balfour  says  they  mean  to  move  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  Majesty  to  superannuate  him." 

"  It  would  kill  him — he'd  not  survive  it." 

**  So  it  is  generally  believed — all  the  more  because  it  is  a 
coarse  he  has  ever  declared  to  be  impossible — I  mean  constitu- 
tionally impossible." 

**  I  hope  he  may  be  spared  this  insult." 

'*  He  might  escape  it  by  dying  first,  mother ;  and  really,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be  more  dignified." 

"  Your  morals  were  not,  at  any  time,  to  boast  of,  but  your 
manners  used  to  be  those  of  a  gentleman,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
thick  with  passion. 

"  I  am  afraid,  mother,  that  both  morals  and  manners,  like 
this  hat  of  mine,  are  a  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hat  too,  use  has  made  them  pleasanter  to  me  than 
spick-and-span  new  ones,  with  all  the  gloss  on.  At  all  events, 
I  never  dreamed  of  offending  when  I  suggested  the  possibility 
of  your  being  a  widow.  Indeed,  I  fancied  it  was  feminine  for 
•widower,  which  I  imagined  to  be  no  such  bad  thing." 

"  If  the  Chief  Baron  should  be  compelled  to  \few^\3o5i'^\!^^> 
inU  2t  affect  your  tenure  of  the  Reg\slraTs\iv^V' 

^'Tbat  18  what  nobody  seema  to  know.    Sjome  q^\sv&  ^xsa^^^-* 
memotber;  and  though  all  ask  me^Wt  «,o«^  ^^  ^2tt\!^^*^ 
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self  RJiy  on  the  matter,  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  tho 
qUL-stioii.'* 

**  Voii  are  quite  right.    It  would  be  most  indiscreet  to  do  so.** 

"  Imleed,  if  I  were  rash  enough  to  risk  the  step,  it  would 
redound  to  nothing,  since  I  am  quit«  persuaded  that  he  believes 
that  whunuver  he  retires  from  public  life  or  quits  this  world 
ftltogctliur,  a  general  chaos  will  ensue,  and  that  all  sorts  of  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  people  will  jostle  the  clever  fellows  out 
of  the  way,  ju.st  because  the  one  great  directing  mind  of  the  age 
has  left  the  scene  and  departed." 

'*  All  his  favours  to  you  have  certainly  not  bought  your  grati- 
tude, Dudley." 

"  I  don't  sus[)oct  it  is  a  quality  I  ever  laid  up  a  large  stock 
of,  mother — not  to  say  that  1  have  always  deemed  it  a  somewhat 
unwcnthy  thing  to  s^^allow  the  bad  qualities  of  a  mau  simply 
because  he  was  civil  to  you  personally." 

"  His  kindness  might  at  least  secure  your  silence." 

"  Then  it  would  bo  a  very  craven  silence.  But  Fll  join  issue 
with  you  on  the  other  counts.  What  is  this  great  kindness  for 
which  I  am  not  to  speak  my  mind  about  him  ?  He  has  housed 
and  fed  mo  :  very  good  tilings  in  their  way,  but  benefits  which 
never  cost  him  anything  but  his  money.  Now,  what  have  I 
repaid  him  with  ?  My  society,  my  time,  my  temper,  I  might 
say  my  health,  for  he  has  worried  me  to  that  degree  some  days 
that  1  have  been  actually  on  the  verge  of  a  fever.  And  if  hi* 
overbearini^  insolence  was  hard  to  endure,  still  harder  was  it  to 
stand  his  inordinate  vanity  without  laughter.  I  ask  you  frankly, 
isn't  he  the  vainest  man,  not  that  you  ever  met,  but  that  you 
ever  heard  of  ?'* 

**  Vain  he  is,  but  not  without  some  reason.  He  has  had  great 
triumphs,  great  distinctions  in  life.'* 

"  »So  he  has  told  me.  I  have  listened  for  hours  long  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  sensation  he  created  in  tho  House — it  was 
always  the  Irish  House,  by  the  way — by  his  speech  on  tho 
liO;^en».'y  Bill,  or  some  other  olwolete  question ;  and  how  Floc^ 
had  asked  the  House  to  adjourn  and  recover  their  calm  ami 
composure,  after  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  speech  they 
had  just  listeneil  to;  and  how,  at  the  Bar,  Plunkett  once  said 
to  a  jury,  *  Short  (»f  actual  guilt,  there  is  no  such  misfortune  can 
befall  a  man  as  to  have  »Sergeant  Lcndrick  against  him.'  I  wish 
I  was  independent — I  mean,  rich  enough,  to  tell  him  what  I 
tliink  of  him  ;  that  1  IivwSl  ^mlsX^n^  \£cmxi\.^iXr--^^\iL<^t  «ak  more — 
to  convey  my  imprcssvou  ol\\\a  \gc«aX\flA\st^aMSL\..^a5^s5Sofi^^ 
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Tanity  together,  he  is,  in  matters  of  the  world,  little  better  than 
a  fool !  What  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do  at  this  very 
moment?  I  had  not  intended  speaking  of  it,  but  you  have 
pushed  me  to  it.  In  revenge  for  the  Goveniinent  having  passed 
him  over  on  the  Commission,  he  is  going  to  supply  some  of 
these  *  Celt  *  rascals  with  means  to  employ  counsel,  and  raise 
certain  questions  of  legality,  which  he  thinks  will  puzzle  Pem- 
berton  to  meet.  Of  course,  rash  and  indiscreet  as  he  is,  this  is 
not  to  be  done  openly.  It  is  to  be  accomplished  in  secret,  and 
through  me  I  I  am  to  go  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  the  Ilichmond  Jail.  I  have  the  order  for  my  admission  in 
my  pocket  I  am  there  to  visit  heaven  knows  whom  ;  some 
scoundrel  or  other — just  as  likely  a  Government  spy  as  a  rebel, 
who  will  publish  the  whole  scheme  to  the  world.  At  all  events, 
I  am  to  see  and  have  speech  of  the  fellow,  and  ascertain  on 
what  evidence  he  was  committed  to  prisou,  and  what  kind  of 
case  he  can  make  as  to  his  innocence.  He  is  said  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman— the  very  last  reason,  to  my  thinking,  for  taking  him 
up;  for  whenever  a  gentleman  is  found  in  any  predicament 
beneath  him,  the  presumption  is  that  he  ought  to  be  lower  still. 
The  wise  Judge,  however,  thinks  otherwise,  and  says,  *  Hero  is 
the  very  opportunity  I  wanted.*  " 

"  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  mission,  Dudley.  I  wish  sincerely 
you  could  have  declined  it." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  stand  to  win,  no  matter  how  it  comes  off ;  if 
all  goes  right,  the  Chief  must  make  mo  some  acknowledgment 
on  my  success ;  if  it  be  a  failure,  I'll  take  care  to  be  so  compro- 
mised that  I  must  get  away  out  of  the  country,  and  I  leave  to 
yourself  to  say  what  recompense  will  be  enough  to  repay  a  man 
for  the  loss  of  his  home,  and  of  his  wife,  and  his  children." 

The  laugh  with  which  he  concluded  this  speech  rang  out  with 
something  so  devilish  in  its  cadence,  that  she  turned  away  sick- 
ened and  disgusted. 

"  If  I  thought  you  as  base  as  your  words  bespeak  you,  I'd  never 
see  you  again,"  said  she,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  I'll  have  one  cigar,  mother,  before  I  join  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-room," said  he,  taking  it  out  as  he  spoke.  **  I'd  not  have  in- 
dulged if  you  had  not  left  me.    May  I  order  a  little  more  sherry]" 

*'  King  for  whatever  you  want,"  said  she,  coldly,  and  quitted 
tlie  room. 
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CHAPTER    LVIIL 

THE    VISIT    TO    THE    JAIL 

Colonel  Sewell  was  well  known  in  tlie  city,  and  when  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Jail,  was  received  by  the  deputy-gove^ 
nor  ivith  all  fitting  courtesy.  "  Your  house  is  pretty  full,  I 
believe,  Mr  Bland,"  said  Sewell,  jocularly, 

^*  Yes,  sir  ;  I  never  remember  to  have  had  so  many  prisoneis 
in  charge  ;  and  the  Mountjoy  Prison  has  sent  off  two  drafts  this 
morning  to  ]']ngland,  to  make  room  for  the  new  committak 
The  order  is  all  right,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  paper  Sewell 
extended  towards  him.  "  The  governor  has  given  him  a  small 
room  in  his  own  house.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  put  him 
with  the  others,  who  are  so  inferior  to  him." 

*'A  man  of  station  and  rank,  then)"  asked  SewelL 

"  So  they  say,  sir." 

"  And  his  name  ? " 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Colonel.  It  is  a  case  for  great  caution ; 
and  we  have  l»een  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  liis  name  get 
abroad  at  present.  Mr  Spencer's  note — for  he  wrote  to  us  last 
night — said,  *  If  it  should  turn  out  that  Colonel  Sewell  is  a^ 
quainted  with  the  prisoner,  as  he  opines,  you  vdW  repeat  the 
caution  I  already  impressed  upon  him,  not  to  divulge  hi  name.' 
The  fiiiit  is,  sir,"  said  he,  lowering  liis  voice  to  a  confidentiAl 
tone,  "  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  that  his  diary  contains  so 
many  names  of  men  in  liigh  pasition,  that  it  is  all-important  we 
should  proceed  with  great  secrecy,  for  we  find  persons  involved 
whom  nobody  could  possibly  have  suspected  could  be  engaged 
in  such  a  scheme." 

"  It  Ls  not  easy  to  believe  men  could  be  such  asses,"  Siiid 
Sewell,  contemptuously.      "  Is  this  gentleman  Irish  ? " 

**  Not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir.  My  orders  are  peremptory  on 
the  subject  of  his  personality." 

"  You  are  a  miracle  of  discretion,  Mr  Bland." 

"  Cliarmed  to  hear  you  say  so,  Colonel  SewelL  There's  no 
one  whose  good  word  Fd  be  more  proud  of." 

"  And  why  isn't  he  bailed  1 "  said  Sewell,  returning  to  the 
charge.     "  Had  he  no  one  to  be  his  surety  1 " 

"  That's  strange  enough,  sir.  Mr  Spencer  put  it  to  him  tbt 
^c'd  better  have  some  legal  adviser ;  and  though  he  wouldn't  go 
80  far  aa  to  say  they  d  l^^\»^VoT\mfi^)\u^\i^c^g^UiaAprol^ 
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he  would  like  to  confer  with  some  friend,  and  all  the  answer  he 
got  was,  *  It's  all  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  I*m  not 
the  man  you're  looking  for ;  but  if  it  gives  the  poor  devil  time 
to  make  his  escape,  perhaps  he'll  live  to  learn  better ;  and  so 
I'm  at  your  orders.'  " 

"  I  suppose  that  pretext  did  not  impose  upon  the  magistrate]/' 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  sir.  Mr  Spencer  is  an  old  bird,  and  not 
to  be  caught  by  such  chaff.  He  sent  him  off  here  at  once.  He 
tried  the  same  dodge,  though,  when  he  came  in.  *  If  I  could 
have  a  quiet  room  for  the  few  days  I  shall  be  here,  it  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  me/  said  he  to  the  governor.  'I  have  a 
number  of  letters  to  write ;  and  if  you  could  manage  to  give 
me  one  with  a  north  light,  it  would  oblige  me  immensely,  for 
I'm  fond  of  painting.'  Not  bad  that,  sir,  for  a  man  suspected 
of  treason-felony — a  north  light  to  paint  by!  " 

**  You  need  not  announce  me  by  name,  Mr  Bland,  for  it's 
just  as  likely  I  shall  discover  that  this  gentleman  and  I  are 
strangers  to  each  other;  but  simply  say,  A  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Take  Colonel  Sewell  up  to  the  governor  s  corridor,"  said  he 
to  a  turnkey,  "  and  show  him  to  the  small  room  next  the  chapel." 

Musing  over  what  Mr  Bland  had  told  him,  Sewell  ascended 
the  stairs.  His  mission  had  not  been  much  to  lus  taste  from 
the  beginning.  If  it  at  first  seemed  to  offer  the  probability  of 
placing  the  old  Judge  in  his  power  by  some  act  of  indiscretion, 
by  some  rash  step  or  other,  a  little  reflection  showed  that  to 
employ  the  pressure  such  a  weakness  might  expose  him  to, 
would  necessitate  the  taking  of  other  people  into  confidence. 
"  I  will  have  no  accomplices  !  "  muttered  Sewell ;  "  no  fellows 
to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  will  not  betray  me  !  If  I 
cannot  get  this  old  man  into  my  power  by  myself  alone,  I'll  not 
do  it  by  the  help  of  another." 

"  I  shall  have  to  lock  you  in,  sir,"  said  the  man,  apologetically, 
as  he  proceeded  to  open  the  door. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  let  me  out  again]"  said  Sewell,  laughing. 

"  Certjunly,  sir.     I'll  return  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I  tliink  you'd  better  wait  and  see  if  five  minutes  will  not 
suffice." 

"Very  well,  sir.  You'll  knock  whenever  you  wish  me  to 
open  the  door." 

When  Sewell  entered  the  room,  the  stranger  was  seated  at 
the  window,  with  his  back  towards  the  door,  and  apparently  so 
absorbfd  in  his  thoughts  that  he  had  not  heard  his  apQioadburf 
The  noise  of  the  door  being  slammed  lo  asi<3L  \q^^  V^^^ 
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arouscrl  bim,  and  ho  turned  suddenly  round,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  What !  Sir  Brook  Fossbrookel** 
cried  Sewell,  falling;  back  towards  the  door. 

"  Your  surprise  is  ncrt  greater  than  mine,  sir,  at  this  meeting. 
I  have  no  need  to  bo  told,  however,  that  you  did  not  come  here 
to  see  ))u','^ 

"  No  ;  it  was  a  mistake.  The  man  brought  me  to  the  wrong 
room.  My  visit  was  intended  for  another,"  muttered  Sewell, 
hastily. 

"  Pray,  sir,  be  soated,"  said  Fossbrooke,  presenting  a  chair. 
"  Chance  will  occasionally  do  more  for  us  than  our  best  endea- 
vours. Since  1  have  arrived  in  Ireland  I  have  made  many 
attempts  to  meet  you,  but  witliout  succe.ss.  Accident,  however, 
has  favoured  me,  and  I  rejoice  to  profit  by  my  good-luck." 

"  I  have  explained,  Sir  Brook,  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  see 
a  gentleman  to  whom  my  visit  is  of  great  consequence.  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  take  another  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
you." 

"  I  think  my  condition  aa  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  the  best 
answer  to  your  rcMpiest.  No,  sir.  The  few  words  we  need  say 
to  each  other  must  be  Siiid  now.  Sit  there,  if  you  please ;"  and 
as  he  placed  a  chair  for  Sewell  towards  the  window,  he  took  his 
own  place  with  his  back  to  the  door. 

^^  TMs  is  very  like  imprisonment,"  said  Sewell,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  laugh. 

'^  Perhaps,  sir,  if  each  of  us  had  his  due,  you  have  as  good  a 
right  to  be  here  as  myself ;  but  let  us  not  lose  time  in  an  ez- 
chango  of  com [)lim cuts.  My  visit  to  this  country  was  made 
entirely  on  your  account." 

"  On  mine  1  how  upon  mine  1 " 

"  On  yours,  Colonel  Sewell.  Yon  may  remember  at  our  laat 
conversation — it  was  at  the  Cliief  Baron's  country-house — ^you 
made  me  a  promise  with  regard  to  Miss  LfCndrick '* 

"I  remember,"  broke  in  Sewell  hastily,  for  ho  saw  in  tbc 
flush  of  the  other's  cheek  how  the  difficulty  of  what  he  had  to 
say  was  already  giving  him  a  most  painful  emotion.  "You 
stipulated  something  about  keeping  my  wife  apart  from  that 
young  lady.  You  expressed  certain  fears  about  contamini- 
tion '' 

"Oh,  sir,  you  wrong  me  deeply,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
broken  utterance. 

"I'd  bo  happy  to l\jm\tlWdLiDMsa\A«wJw^ 
BtiU  pursuing  bia  advai^a^^e.    ''Ol  wm»rs\\.^^ 
to  me  at  tho  time,     '^iy  V\le,  Vic>,  U\V  v\.\s*X«\s. 
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Fossbrooke  started  at  this  as  if  stung,  and  his  brow  darkened 
and  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  said,  '^  Enough  of  this,  sir.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  calumniated  in  the  same  quarter. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  You  hold  in  your  hand  certain 
letters  of  Major  Trafford — Lionel  Trafford — and  you  make  them 
the  ground  of  a  threat  against  him.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

**  1  declare,  Sir  Brook,  the  interest  you  take  in  what  relates 
to  my  wife  somewhat  passes  the  bounds  of  delicacy." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  know  the  advantage  you  would 
take  of  me,  and  which  you  took  a  while  Jigo  ;  but  I  will  not 
suffer  it.     I  want  these  letters — what's  their  price  1 " 

"  They  are  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitors,  Kane  &  Kincaid ; 
and  I  think  it  very  unlikely  they  will  stay  the  proceedings  they 
have  taken  on  them  by  any  demand  of  yours." 

"  I  want  them,  and  must  have  them." 

Sewell  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  a  gesture  to  imply 
that  he  had  already  given  him  his  answer. 

"  And  what  suit  would  you  pretend But  why  do  I  ask 

you  ?  What  is  it  to  me  by  what  schemes  you  prosecute  your 
plans  ?  Look  here,  sir  ;  I  was  once  on  a  time  possessed  of  a 
document  which  would  have  subjected  you  tothe  fate  of  a  felon ; 
it  was  the  forgery  of  my  name " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Brook,  if  your  memory  were  a  little  better  you 
would  remember  that  you  had  once  to  apologise  for  that  charge, 
and  avow  it  was  totally  unfounded." 

"  It  is  untrue,  sir ;  and  you  know  it  is  untrue.  I  declared  I 
would  produce  a  document  before  three  or  four  of  your  brother 
officers,  and  it  was  stolen  from  me  on  the  night  before  the 
meeting." 

"I  remember  that  explanation,  and  the  painful  impression 
your  position  excited  at  the  time ;  but  really  I  have  no  taste  for 
going  back  over  a  long-past  period.  I'm  not  old  enough,  I 
suppose,  to  care  for  these  reminiscences.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
take  my  leave  of  you  1 " 

"  No,  sir ;  you  shall  hear  me  out  It  may  possibly  be  to 
your  o^vn  advantage  to  bestow  a  little  time  upon  me.  You  are 
fond  of  CQmpromises — as  you  ought  to  be,  for  your  life  has  been 
a  series  of  them :  now  I  have  one  to  propose  to  you.  Let  Traflford 
have  back  his  letters,  and  you  shall  hear  of  this  charge  no  more." 

"  Really,  sir,  you  must  form  a  very  low  estimate  ol  \xn?j  ycs^sJ^- 
ligence,  or  you  would  not  have  madft  ftwOa.  ^^  ^xQ^'s^^'a.N  ^'^ 
probably," added  lie,  with  a  sneet, "  'youTaK^^\>^«^'^^^^^^^ 
the  eminence  of  the  position  you  occajrj  %3t  ^SfiM^       ^— »«v 
make  thia  demand." 
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yourself  in  sudi  :i  scliciiic." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  You  wen 
that  there  could  be  no  solid  foundatiou 
me.  It  would  be  the  best  tidings  you  c 
I  was  to  leave  tliis  for  the  dock,  with  1 
distance  ; — but  I  forget  I  had  promised  r 
own  affairs  with  you.    What  say  you  to  v 

"  You  have  proposed  nothing,  Sir  B 
serious,  since  I  can  scarcely  regard  as  a  ] 
to  renew  a  charge  which  broke  down  o: 
evidence." 

"  What  if  I  have  that  evidence  ?  Wh 
produce  it  1  Ay,  sir,  you  may  look  incn 
is  not  to  a  man  of  your  stamp  I  appea 
word ;  but  you  shall  see  the  document- 
same  day  that  a  jury  shall  see  it.*' 

"  I  perceive,  Sir  Brook,  that  it  is  use! 
versation.  Your  old  grudge  against  n 
your  good  sense.  Yoiir  dislike  surmoi 
open  the  door  at  once.  I  am  tired  wai 
impatiently,  as  the  turnkey's  voice  was 

"  Once  more  I  make  you  this  offer," 
from  his  se.at.     "  Think  well  ere  you  re 

*'  You  have  no  such  document  as  yoi' 


It   Tf    T    1 
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*Whoishe1    What's  his  name  1 " 

"  O'Reardon,  sir ;  a  fellow  of  great  'cuteness.  He's  in  the 
pay  of  the  Castle  these  thirty  years." 

''  Might  I  be  present  at  the  examination  ?  Would  you  ask  if 
I  might  hear  the  case  ? " 

The  man  assured  him  that  this  was  impossible,  and  Sewell 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  balustrade,  deeply  revolving  what 
he  had  just  heard. 

"  And  is  O'Reardon  a  prisoner  here  1 " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir  ;  but  partly  for  his  own  safety,  partly  to  bo 
sure  he's  not  tampered  with,  we  often  keep  the  men  in  confine- 
ment till  a  case  is  finished." 

**  How  long  will  this  morning's  examination  last  1  At  what 
hour  will  it  probably  be  over  1" 

"By  four,  sir,  or  half-past^  they'll  be  coming  out." 

'^  I'll  return  by  that  time.    I'd  like  to  speak  to  him." 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

A  GBAND  DIKNEB  AT  THE  FBIOBY. 

The  examination  was  still  proceeding  when  Sewell  returned  at 
five  o'clock ;  and  although  he  waited  above  an  hour  in  the  hope 
of  its  being  concluded,  the  case  was  still  under  consideration ;  and 
as  the  Chief  Baron  had  a  large  dinner-party  on  that  day,  from 
which  the  Colonel  could  not  absent  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
hasten  back  in  all  speed  to  dress. 

"  His  lordship  has  sent  three  times  to  know  if  you  had  come 
in,  sir,"  said  his  servant  as  he  entered  his  room. 

And  while  he  was  yet  speaking  came  another  messenger  to 
say  that  the  Chief  Baron  wanted  to  see  the  Colonel  immediately. 
AVith  a  gesture  of  impatience  Sewell  put  on  again  the  coat  ho 
had  just  thrown  off,  and  followed  the  man  to  the  Chief's  dress- 
ing-room. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you  since  three  o'clock,  sir,"  said  the 
old  man,  after  motioning  to  his  valet  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  feared  I  was  late,  my  lord,  and  was  going  to  dress  whew 
I  got  your  message." 

^'Butyoa  have  been  away  seven  "hoxire,  «vt?' 
The  tone  and  jnanner  of  this  &peec\i,  wa^  >3a&  ^^'t^  ^^ 
aelres,  caUmgbim  to  account  in  a  'waj  a  B©r?«a\i  ^o-vs^^  ^^«^ 
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:  iii.t,  resolving  ti 
muHiier  tuid  temper  as  to  tbo  line 
outburst  completely  routed  his  judg 
and  vacillating. 

"And  now,  sir,  tor  your  report,' 
himself  and  folding  his  arms  on  his 

"  I  have  little  to  report,  my  lore 
mysteiy  about  this  person,  both  at 
jail,  which  is  perfectly  abaurd ;  and 
nor  his  belongings.  The  pretence  it 
to  ensnare  others  with  whom  he  is 
lieve,  however,  the  tnith  to  be,  be  ia 

gtuger,  it  is  said,  from  Lougliren, 
ssUe  people  fancied.  His  passion 
involvfti  him  in  scores  of  things  of  ti 
is  always  to  be  his  own  lawyer  and  i 
"Enough,  sirj  a  ganger  and  m 
oombina  the  two  things  which  I  m< 
b«iton  may  take  his  will  of  him  fc 
illustrate  every  blnnder  of  his  bad 
nay.  You  will  take  Lady  Ecclesfieli 
place  her  opposite  me  at  table.  Youi 
let  her  sit  next  Count  do  Lannv.  hnti 
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''  I  am  distressed  to  hear  it.  At  all  events  I  have  kept  he? 
place  for  her,  as  veil  as  one  for  Mr  Balfour,  who  is  expected 
from  England  to-day.  If  Lady  Lendrick  should  come,  Lord 
Kilgobbin  will  take  her  in." 

"  I  think  I  hear  an  arrival  I*d  better  finish  my  dressing.  I 
scarcely  thought  it  was  so  late." 

*^  Take  care  that  the  topic  of  India  be  avoided,  or  we  shall 
have  Colonel  Kimberley  and  his  tiger  stories." 

"  I'll  look  to  it,"  said  Sewell,  movirtg  towards  the  door. 

"  You  have  given  orders  about  decanting  the  champagne  1" 

"  About  everything,  my  lord.  There  comes  another  carriage. 
I  must  make  haste ;"  and  so  saying,  he  fled  from  the  room 
before  the  Chief  could  add  another  question. 

Sewell  had  but  little  time  to  think  over  the  step  he  had  just 
taken,  but  in  that  little  time  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
acted  wisely.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  Chief  to  return  to 
any  theme  he  had  once  dismissed.  Indeed,  it  would  have  im- 
plied a  doubt  of  his  former  judgment,  which  was  the  very  last 
thing  that  could  occur  to  him.  '*  My  decisions  are  not  re- 
versed," was  his  favourite  expression ;  so  that  nothing  was  less 
probable  than  that  he  would  again  revert  to  the  prisoner  or  his 
case.  As  for  Fossbrooke  himself  and  how  to  deal  with  him, 
that  was  a  weightier  question,  and  demanded  more  thought 
than  he  could  now  give  it 

As  he  descended  to  the  drawing-room  the  last  of  the  com- 
pany had  just  entered,  and  dinner  was  announced.     Lady  Len- 
drick and  Mr  Balfour  were  both  absent.    It  was  a  grand  dinner 
on  that  day,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  formidable  expression. 
It  was  very  tedious,  very  splendid,  very  costly,  and  intolerably 
wearisome  and  stupid.    The  guests  were  overlaid  by  the  endless 
round  of  dishes  and  the  variety  of  wines  ;  and  such  as  had  not 
sunk  into  a  drowsy  repletion  occupied  themselves  in  criticising 
the  taste  of  a  banquet,  which  was,  after  all,  a  travesty  of  a 
foreign  dinner  without  that  perfection  of  cookery  and  graceful 
lightness  in  the  detail  which  gives  all  the  elegance  and  charm 
to  such  entertainments.     The  more  fastidious  part  of  the  com- 
pany saw  all  the  defects ;   the   homelier  ones  regretted  the 
absence  of  meats  that  they  knew,  and  wines  they  were  accus- 
tomed to.     None  were  pleased — none  at  their  ease  but  the  host 
himself.     As  for  him,  seated  in  the  centre  of  t\i*^  \.^\&.^  ^^^st- 
shadowed  almost  bj  a  towering  epergne,  \ift  i^\.  >S!tft  ^i. V>»%  ^^ 
Atf  throne.    All  around  him  breathed  t\iaV.  m  ol  Ti«^xvR»a^'^^os^ 
smacked  of  jronth ;  and  the  table  ftpreayai  m>iXi  te^^^i  ^^^.^ 
mmmmM  deaaert,  seemed  to  emtteiMfcw  ^iajaX  iftsA««^  ^ 
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isntion  ^vhich  had  enabled  himself  to  throw  off  the  old  man  and 
come  out  into  the  world  crimped,  curled,  and  carmined,  be- 
\\'ipged  and  be  waistcoated. 

"  Ei^'lity-seven !  my  father  and  he  were  contemporaries,"  said 
Lord  Kilgubbin,  as  they  assembled  in  the  drawing-room ;  "a 
\vondLTful  man — a  really  wonderful  man  for  his  age." 

The  13ihhi»i»  niutterud  something  in  concurrence,  only  adding, 
"  Providence  "  to  the  clause ;  while  reml>erton  whispered  the 
Attorney-General  that  it  was  the  most  painful  attack  of  acute 
youth  he  had  ever  witnessed.  As  for  Colonel  Kimberley,  he 
thought  not] ling  of  the  Chiefs  age,  for  he  Lad  shot  a  brown 
bear  up  at  llhuninuL'gher,  "the  natives  knew  to  be  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  old,  some  said  three  hundred." 

As  they  took  their  c«»tree  in  groups  or  knots,  Sewell  drew  his 
arm  within  reinberton's,  and  led  him  through  the  open  sash- 
door  into  the  g.inl.n.  "  I  know  you  want  a  cigar,"  said  he, 
"  and  so  do  I.  Let  us  take  a  turn  here  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
What  a  bore  is  a  big  dinner !  l*d  as  soon  assemble  all  my  duus 
as  I'd  get  together  all  the  dreary  people  of  my  acquaintance 
It's  a  great  mistake — don't  you  tldnk  so  ? "  said  Sewell,  who, 
for  the  first  time  in  Ida  life,  accosted  Pemberton  in  this  tone  of 
easy  familiarity. 

*'  1  fancy,  however,  the  Chief  likes  it,"  said  the  other,  cau- 
tiously;  **  he  was  particularly  lively  and  witty  to-day." 

*'  These  displays  cost  him  dearly.  You  should  see  him  after 
the  thing  was  over.  With  the  paint  washed  off,  palpitating  on 
a  Sofa  steeped  witli  sulphuric  ether,  and  stimidated  with  am- 
monia, one  wouldn't  mxy  he'd  get  through  the  night." 

"  What  a  constitution  he  must  have  ! " 

"  It's  not  that ;  at  least,  that's  not  the  way  I  read  him.  lily 
theory  is,  it  is  his  temper — that  violent,  irascible,  fervid  temper 
— burning  like  a  red-hot  coal  within  him,  sustains  the  heat 
that  gives  life  and  vigour  to  his  nature.  If  he  has  a  got^J- 
hunioured  day — it's  not  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  it 
happens  now  and  then — he  grows  ten  years  older.  I  made 
that  discovery  lately.  It  seems  as  though  if  lie  couldn't  spite 
the  world,  he'd  have  no  oljection  to  taking  leave  of  it" 

"That  sounds  rather  severe,"  said  Pemberton,  cautiously; 
f©r  though  ho  liked  the  tone  of  the  other's  conversation,  Le 
was  not  exactly  sure  it  \\tv«i  quite  safe  to  sliow  his  concnnence. 

"  it's  the  fact,  \\ov;cvct,  aes^t^  ^^  \tfiV   '^ta^'^  xvothing  iu      ' 
our  relations  to  cac\\  otYiei  ^i^i;!A.  ^ovW  Ytfss^s\SL\.\ss^  ^s^wfisss^'^ 
•nind  about  him.     ^\y  uvoOaet  \iwV  XJca  \i^\w3«.\ft  \Qairc\>^ 
ad  being  gifted  \\i\Ai  a  \.<iw^t  \\^\,N«c^^«siaM^\s»w^'^ 
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discovered  the  siDgalar  fact  that  two  people  who  resemble  each 
other  can  become  perfectly  incompatible.  I  used  to  think  that 
she  couldn't  be  matched.  I  recant,  however,  and  acknowledge 
candidly  he  could  *  give  her  a  distance.' " 

Pemberton  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  it  were  of  encouragement  to 
go  on,  and  the  other  proceeded. 

"  My  wife  understands  him  best  of  alL  She  gives  way  in 
everything — all  he  says  is  right,  all  he  opines  is  wisdom,  and 
it's  astonishing  how  this  yielding,  compliant,  submissive  spirit 
breaks  him  down  ;  he  pines  under  it,  just  as  a  man  accustomed 
to  sharp  exercise  would  waste  and  decay  by  a  life  of  confine- 
ment. I  declare  there  was  one  week  here  we  had  got  him  to  a 
degree  of  gentleness  that  was  quite  edifying,  but  my  mother 
came  and  paid  a  visit  when  we  were  out,  and  when  we  returned 
there  he  was  !  violent,  flaring,  and  vigorous  as  ever,  wild  with 
vanity,  and  mad  to  match  himself  with  the  first  men  of  the  day." 

While  Sewell  talked  in  this  open  and  indiscreet  way  of  the 
old  Judge,  his  meaning  was  to  show  with  what  perfect  confi- 
dence he  treated  his  companion,  and  at  the  same  time  how  fair 
and  natural  it  would  be  to  expect  frankness  in  return.  The 
crafty  lawyer,  however,  trained  in  the  school  where  all  these 
feints  and  false  parries  are  the  commonest  tricks  of  fence,  never 
ventured  beyond  an  expression  of  well-got- up  astonishment,  or  a 
laugh  of  enjoyment  at  some  of  Sewell's  smartnesses. 

"  You  want  a  light  1  '*  said  Sewell,  seeing  that  the  other  held 
Lis  cigar  still  unlit  in  his  fingers. 

"  Thanks.  I  was  forgetting  it.  The  fact  is,  you  kept  me  so 
much  amused,  I  never  thought  of  smoking ;  nor  am  I  much  of  a 
smoker  at  any  time." 

"  It's  the  vice  of  the  idle  man,  and  you  are  not  in  that  cate- 
gory. By  the  way,  what  a  busy  time  you  must  have  of  it  now, 
with  all  these  commitments  ] " 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  might  think.  The  cases  are  numerous, 
but  they  are  all  the  same.  Indeed,  the  informations  are  identi- 
cal in  nearly  every  instance.  Tim  Branegan  had  two  numbers 
of  tlie  *  Green  Flag '  newspaper,  some  loose  powder  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  an  American  drill-book  in  the  crown  of 
his  hat" 

"  And  is  that  treason-felony? " 

"  With  a  little  filling-up  it  becomes  so.     In  the  rank  of  life 
these  men  belong  to,  it's  as  easy  to  ivn^  ^  i^^  ^va  SX.^^s^S^\:r^ 
in  Africa  to  diacover  a  man  witli  a  'woo\V^\\ft»i^^^  ^ 

^^ And  tbia  present  movement  ia  en&ceVj'&cKjXw^^^^^^^^^*®^ 
mid  Sewell,  carelesaljr. 


nro  ftctuiilly  iiiu;(l(.'J  ivhether  the 
scc'utiuii  of  BUdi  !i  ninii  would  iii 
tlitj  rubul  cause,  (li9]>l.iyi]ig  ns  it  wi 
for  thu  movement  in  a  quarter  far 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that  the  CMof 
eToning  in  tbo  course  of  talk,  Ml 
this,  and  said,  '  I  wonder  would  t 
enough  to  see  tliat  such  a  case  sho 
One  man  of  education,  and  whose 
an  exalted,  however  misdirected, 
lift  this  rabble  out  of  the  slough  ol 
give  it  the  character  of  a  national  r 

"  But  what  would  he  do  1  did  ht 

"  He  said  something  about  'bail, 
familiar  with — like  estreating ;  is  tl 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is  ;  but  I  don 
Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  talk 
iuformall;,  of  course  1 " 

"That  would  betray  me,  and  1 
having  told  you  his  opinion  alread; 
is  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  yc 
points  yon  want  his  judgment  on,  I 

Pemberton  seemed  to  reflect  orer 
paces  in  silence. 
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;a3m  was  m  the  comparison  between  that  clever  lawyer  and 
iself. 

'  What  I  meant  was,  that  Crown  lawyers  have  a  very  dif- 
mt  public  to  account  to  in  the  present  day  from  what  they 
I  in  those  lawless  times,"  said  Pemborton,  with  irritation, 
m  afraid  the  Chief  Baron,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his 
,  likes  to  go  back  to  that  period  for  every  one  of  his  illustra- 
18.  You  heard  how  he  capped  the  Archbishop's  allusion  to 
Prodigal  Son  to-day  1 — I  don't  think  his  Grace  liked  it — • 
t  it  requires  more  tact  to  provide  an  escape  for  a  criminal 
n  to  prosecute  a  guilty  man  to  conviction." 

*  That's  so  like  him ! "  said  Sewell,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
'erhaps  the  great  charm  that  attaches  him  to  public  life  is  to 
able  to  utter  his  flippant  impertinences  ex  cathedrci.  If  you 
lid  hit  upon  some  position  from  which  he  could  fulminate 

bolts  of  sarcasm  ^vith  effect,  I  fancy  he'd  not  object  to  resign 
Bench.     I  heard  him  once  say,   *  I  cannot  go  to  church 

hout  a  transgression,  for  I  envy  the  preacher,  who  has  the 

igregation  at  his  mercy  for  an  hour.' " 

*  Ah,  he'll  not  resign,"  sighed  Pemberton,  deeply. 

*  I  don't  know  that." 

*  At  least  he'll  not  do  so  on  any  terms  they'll  make  with  him." 
*Nor  am  I  so  sure  of  that,"  repeated  the  other,  gravely, 
veil  waited  for  some  rejoinder  to  this  speech,  of  which  he 
)ed  his  companion  would  ask  the  explanation  ;  but  the 
itious  lawyer  said  not  a  word. 

*  No  man  with  a  sensitive,  irascible,  and  vain  disposition  Is 
be  turned  from  his  course,  whatever  it  be,  by  menace  or 
Jy,"  said  Sewell.  "  The  weak  side  of  these  people  is  their 
lity,  and  to  approach  them  by  that  you  ought  to  know  and 
cultivate  those  who  are  about  them.  Now,  I  have  no  hesi- 
ion  in  saying  there  were  moments — ay,  there  were  hours — in 
ich,  if  it  had  been  any  interest  to  me,  I  could  have  got  him 
resign.  He  is  eminently  a  man  of  his  word,  and,  once 
dged,  nothing  would  make  him  retire  from  his  promise." 

*I  declare,  s3ter  all,"  said  Pemberton,  "if  he  feels  equal  to 
hard  work  of  the  Court,  and  likes  it,  I  don't  see  why  all 
3  pressure  should  be  put  upon  him.     Do  you  ?  " 

*  I  am  the  last  man  probably  to  see  it,"  said  Sewell,  with  an 
y  laugh.     "His  abdication  would,  of  course,  not  suit  me.     I 
»pose  we'd  better  stroll  back  into  the  hou&e — ^tbftY^^^'^^^'^^^^" 
^110  was  an  evident  coldness  in  the  '^rai^  \\!l<^^\j^\»^^x^^^'^ 
:en,  and  Sewell  meant  that  the  \Kw3ex  tfiass^^  ^»^  ^^**^ 


or  I  iiii^'lit  i;o  farther  ai 

"HI  t..ll  j-,m  .vl„a 

give   tli;it  ciiid  uf  a  cigi 

apoke,  "to  decide  the 

they  paaaed  oo  tind  mil 

room.    "  I  have  hookei 

I  know  anything  of  jd; 

before  twelve  hours  are 

"  Where  have  you  be( 

Qeneral  j  "  said  the  Chi 

"  Cabinet-makiog,  mj 

"  Take  care,  air,"  aaid 

pastime.     Ithaaledmoi 

a  Turner  I  "     And  a  bui 

od  thia  mot,  and  people 

•re  calling  on  to  retire  a 
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f  a  season.  English  officials  call  it  damp.  Indeed  tlicy  Lave 
trick  of  ascribing  tbis  quality  to  all  things  Irish  ;  and  national 
nergy,  national  common  sense,  and  national  loyalty  seem  to 
hem  to  be  ever  in  a  diluted  fonn.  Even  our  drollery  is  not  as 
iry  as  our  neighbours'. 

In  this  official  residence  Mr  Balfour  was  now  installed,  and 
irhile  Fortune  seemed  to  shower  her  favours  so  lavishly  upon 
lim,  the  quid  ainariim  was  still  there, — his  tenure  was  insecure. 
?he  party  to  which  he  belonged  had  contrived  to  offend  some  of 
ts  followers  and  alienate  others,  and,  without  adopting  any  such 
lecided  line  as  might  imply  a  change  of  policy,  had  excited  a 
general  sense  of  distrust  in  those  who  had  once  followed  it  im- 
►licitly.  In  the  emergencies  of  party  life,  the  manoeuvre  known 
o  soldiers  as  a  "  change  of  front  "  is  often  required.  The  pre- 
ent  Cabinet  were  in  this  position.  They  had  been  for  some 
essions  trading  on  their  Protestantism.  They  had  been  Church- 
nen  "/n/r  sangJ^  Their  bishops,  their  deans,  their  colonial 
appointments,  had  all  been  of  that  orthodox  kind  that  defied 
lander ;  and  as  it  is  said  that  a  man  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
^nd  drab  gaiters  may  indulge  unsuspected  in  vices  which  a  more 
;martly  got-up  neighbour  would  bring  down  reprobation  upon 
lis  head  for  practising,  so  may  a  Ministry  under  the  shadow  of 
ibceter  Hall  do  a  variety  of  things  denied  to  less  sacred  indi- 
riduals.  "  The  Protestant  ticket "  had  carried  them  safely  over 
wo  sessions,  but  there  came  now  a  hitch  in  which  they  needed 
-hat  strange  section  called  "  the  Irish  party,"  a  sort  of  political 
lying  column,  sufficiently  uncertain  always  to  need  watching, 
ind  if  not  very  compact  or  highly  disciplined,  rash  and  bold 
mough  to  be  very  damaging  in  moments  of  difficulty.  Now, 
is  Private  Secretary,  Balfour  had  snubbed  this  party  repeatedly, 
riiey  had  been  passed  over  in  promotion,  and  their  claims  to 
idvancement  coldly  received.  The  amenities  of  the  Castle — that 
ocial  Paradise  of  all  Irish  men  and  women — had  been  denied 
hem.  For  them  were  no  dinners,  no  mornings  at  the  Lodge, 
tnd  great  were  the  murmurs  of  discontent  thereat.  A  change, 
lowever,  had  come ;  an  English  defection  had  rendered  Irish 
upport  of  consequence,  and  Balfour  was  sent  over  to,  what  in 
he  slang  of  party  is  called,  conciliate,  but  which,  in  less  euphu- 
stic  phrase,  might  be  termed  to  employ  a  system  of  general  and 
»ntrageous  corruption. 

Some  averred  that  the  Viceroy,  indiga^uXVj  TAvsfis«v^\ft'*^^sfe'^ 
nrty  to  ibis  policy,  feigned  illness  and  atsv^'eOi  ww^^  \  ^>^«ce*  ^^- 
U9d  that  hia  resignation  had  beeu  tendet^dL  ^xA  ^^JWi.c^*^^>^!?^ 
It  measmea  of  state  required  secrecy  oii^ix^  wsfeV^^^  -«^jkss6 ^ 


ivbiit  is  c:illf(l  tlio  '■  Irish  difti 

into  lliu  KuuU-=l  tKO'S-;ily. 

TLii  lint  uiriwil  jit  the"  Jjod, 
beeu  defeated  nt  his  election 
ure  to  the  lukewannness  of  thi 
with  which  they  had  treated  h 
age  for  hia  Eupportera.  Nor 
was  actual  reosou  to  believe  t 
ponent,  and  that  iir  Heffem 
treme  views,  had  met  the  sn 
known  to  be  under  QoTemme 
of  a  lett«r  from  the  Irish  CM 
priest  Some  averred  they 
Cabinet  only  desired  to  know 
what  Iriahmen  actually  wishi 
Now,  when  a  Oo?eninie)it  offi< 
always  in  extremis. 

Fembertou  reached  the  Lod 
He  had,  not  very  willingly,  bu 
Bar  to  enter  life  as  a  politiciai 
hifl  services  should  tarn  out  to 
and  over  again  had  lie  been 
but  the  Chief  Baron  would  nei 
any  vacancy  amongst  the  othe 
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tacks  of  tlie  Opposition.  Nothing  probably  teaches  a  man  his 
value  to  his  own  set  so  thoroughly  as  this  test ;  and  he  who  is 
ill  defended  in  his  absence  generally  knows  that  he  may  retire 
without  cause  of  regret.  He  came  out,  therefore,  that  morning 
to  sec  Balfour,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  "have  it  out  with  him.'* 
Balfour's  instructions  from  the  "other  side,*'  as  Irishmen  play- 
fully denominate  England,  were  to  get  rid  of  Pembcrton  as 
soon  as  possible, — but,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  caution 
required  not  to  convert  an  old  adherent  into  an  enemy. 

Balfour  was  at  breakfast,  with  an  Italian  greyhound  on  a 
chair  beside  him,  and  a  Maltese  terrier  seated  on  the  table, 
when  Peniberton  was  announced.  He  lounged  over  his  meal, 
alternating  tea  with  the  *  Times,'  and  now  and  then  reading 
scraps  of  the  letters  which  lay  in  heaps  around  him. 

After  inviting  his  guest  to  partake  of  something,  and  hearing 
that  he  had  already  breakfasted  three  hours  before,  Balfour 
began  to  give  him  all  the  political  gossip  of  town.  This,  for 
the  most  part,  related  to  changes  and  promotions — how  Griffith 
was  to  go  to  the  Colonial,  and  Haughton  to  the  Foreign  Office ; 
that  Forbes  was  to  have  the  Bath,  and  make  way  for  Betniorc, 
who  was  to  be  Under-Secretary.  "  Chad  wick,  you  see,  gets 
nothing.  He  asked  for  a  commissionership,  and  we  offered  him 
the  governorship  of  Bermuda ;  hence  has  he  gone  down  below 
the  gangway,  and  sits  on  the  seat  of  the  scornful" 

"Your  majority  was  smaller  than  I  looked  for  on  Tuesday 
night  Couldn't  you  have  made  a  stronger  muster?"  said 
Pemberton. 

"  I  don't  know  :  twenty-eight  is  not  bad.  There  are  so  many 
of  our  people  in  abeyance.  There  are  five  fighting  petitions 
against  their  return,  and  <is  many  more  seeking  re-election,  and 
a  few  more,  like  yourself,  Pem,  *  out  in  the  cold.'  " 

"  For  which  gracious  situation  I  have  to  thank  my  friends." 

« Indeed  !  how  is  that  1 " 

"  It  is  somewhat  cool  to  ask  me.  Have  you  not  seen  the 
papers  lately  1  have  you  not  read  the  letter  that  Sir  Gray  Chad- 
well  addressed  to  Father  O'Hea  of  Mallow  1" 

"  Of  course  I  have  read  it — an  admirable  letter — a  capital 
letter.  I  don't  know  where  the  case  of  Ireland  has  been  treated 
with  such  masterly  knowledge  and  discrimination." 

''And  why  have  my  instructions  been  always  in  an  opposite 
sense  1  Why  have  I  been  given  to  believe  that  tb^  Hvc^Xx^  ^^ 
trusted  that  party  and  feared  their  bad  iaiV\i^^^ 

^BMvejrott  ever  Been  QrmmnikoW^  wxxfosiX  c&  ^3&a\)»1^^  ^ 
Zefprnot'^ 
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"  Xo  ;  nor  liavo  I  the  slightest  curiosity  to  hear  liow  it  applies 
to  what  wc  lire  talking  of." 

"  ]'.;it  it  (h»ts  iipply.  It's  the  very  neatest  apropos  I  could 
cite  fnr  you.  There  was  a  moment,  he  says,  in  that  history, 
when  Schwarzciibcrg  wius  about  to  outflank  the  Saxons,  and 
(»]»en  a  territic  fire  of  artillery  uj)on  them ;  and  cither  they  saw 
wliat  fate  impended  over  them,  or  that  the  hour  they  wished  for 
had  come,  l>ut  they  all  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  French  and 
wont  over  to  the  Allies." 

**Aiid  yon  fancy  that  the  Catholics  are  going  to  side  with 
you]"  said  rcmberion,  with  a  sneer. 

*•  ft  suits  both  parlies  to  believe  it,  Pern." 

**The  credulity  will  be  all  your  own,  Mr  Balfour.  I  know 
my  c(nintryineu  better  than  you  do." 

"  That's  exactly  wliat  they  won't  credit  at  Downing  Stntt, 
Pern  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  is  broken  defending  you 
in  the  House.  They  are  eternally  asking  about  what  happened 
at  such  an  assize,  and  why  the  Crown  was  not  better  prepared 
in  sue] I  a  prosecution ;  and  though  I  am  accounted  a  ready 
fellow  in  roj^ly,  it  becomes  a  bore  at  last.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it, 
Tcm,  but  it  is  a  bore." 

"  I  am  glad,  !Mr  Balfour,  exceedingly  glad,  you  should  put 
the  issue  between  us  so  clearly ;  though  I  own  to  j'ou  that  com- 
ing here  this  morning  a=?  the  plaintiff,  it  is  not  without  surj^rise 
I  find  myself  on  my  defence." 

*'  What's  this,  Banks  ?  "  asked  Balfour  hastily,  a.s  his  pri\*ate 
secretary  entered  with  a  despatch. 

**  From  Crew,  sir  ;  it  must  be  his  Excellency  Fends  it.'* 

Balfuur  broke  it  open,  and  exclaimed,  "  In  cipher,  to<^ !  Go 
and  have  it  transcribed  at  once  ;  you  have  the  key  here." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  familiar  with  the  character,  too,  and  can  do 
it  quickly."     Thus  saying,  he  left  the  n^om. 

While  this  brief  dialogue  was  taking  place,  Pcmberton  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  pale  and  agitated  in  features,  but  with 
a  compressed  lip  and  bent  brow,  like  one  nerving  liimself  for 
coining  conflict. 

"  L  hope  we're  not  out,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  laugh  of  assumed 
indifference.  '"  lie  rarely  employs  a  cipher ;  and  it  must  b« 
something  of  moment,  or  lie  wouli  not  do  so  now." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  »//?,"  said  Pembertoa. 
'*  Treated  a.s  I  have  \^ee\\,l  cc\wld  scarcely  say  I  idiould  regret  it" 
"  By  Jove  !  the  B\\\p  Tav\&\.\>fe  m^XsraAL^^^  -^Vssbw  ^e  oflScert     , 
aro  taking  to  tlic  boaXaJ'  m^'feaMwtt,    ^'^^Vj.^^^s^^^^wN   V 
tmUj  believe  wo  ate  goVa^  V>  \ft\«A«t\^^ 
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"  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  he,  haughtily,  "  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me  whether  you  should  sink 
or  swim." 

"  You  are  one  of  the  crew,  I  hope,  an*t  you  1 " 

Pemberton  made  no  reply,  and  the  other  went  on — "  To  be 
sure,  it  may  be  said  that  an  able  seaman  never  has  long  to  look 
for  a  ship ;  and  in  these  political  disasters,  it's  only  the  captains 
that  are  really  wrecked." 

"  One  thing  is  certainly  clear,"  said  Pemberton,  with  energy, 
"you  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  craft  you  sail  in." 

"Who  has,  Pem?  Show  me  the  man  that  has,  and  Til 
show  you  a  consummate  ass.  Parliamentary  life  is  a  roadstead 
with  shifting  sands,  and  there's  no  going  a  step  without  the 
lead-line ;  and  that's  one  reason  why  the  nation  never  likes 
to  see  one  of  your  countrymen  as  the  pilot — you  won't  take 
soundings." 

"  There  are  other  reasons  too,"  said  Pemberton,  sternly,  "but 
I  have  not  come  here  to  discuss  this  subject.  I  want  to  know, 
once  for  all,  is  it  the  wish  of  your  party  that  I  should  be  in  the 
House  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  how  can  you  doubt  it  1 " 

"  That  being  the  case,  what  steps  have  you  taken,  or  what 
steps  can  you  take,  to  secure  me  a  seati" 

"  Why,  Pem,  don't  you  know  enough  of  public  life  to  know 
that  when  a  minister  makes  an  attorney-general,  it  is  tacitly 
understood  that  the  man  can  secure  his  return  to  Parliament  1 
When  I  order  out  a  chaise  and  pair,  I  don't  expect  the  innkeeper 
to  tell  me  I  must  buy  breeches  and  boots  for  the  postilion." 

"  You  deluge  me  with  figures,  Mr  Balfour,  but  they  only  con- 
fuse me.  I  am  neither  a  sailor  nor  a  postboy ;  but  I  see  Mr 
Banks  wishes  to  confer  with  you — I  will  retire." 

"  Take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  Pern,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in 
a  moment.     Are  you  a  smoker?" 

"  Not  in  the  morning,"  said  the  other,  stiffly,  and  withdrew. 

"  Mr  Heffeman  is  here,  sir ;  will  you  see  him  1 "  asked  the 
secretary. 

"  Let  him  wait :  whenever  I  ring  the  bell,  you  can  come  and 
announce  him.  I  will  give  my  answer  then.  What  of  the 
despatch  f " 

"  It  is  nearly  all  copied  out,  sir.    It  was  longer  than  I  thought," 

"  Let  me  see  it  now ;  I  will  read  it  al  on^^,^^ 

The  secretary  left  the  room,  and  soon  i^tw^fidL  \?^  ws^«n 
Mbeets  ofDote-paper  in  his  hand. 
''Not  all  that,  Banks  f" 

2  a 
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"  Yl!»,  sir.     It  was  two  hundred  and  eiglity-eiglit  signs — as 
long  as  tbc  Queen's  Speech.     It  seems  very  important  too." 
**  Head,"  said  Dalfour,  lighting  his  cigar. 

*'*To  Chief  Secretary  Balfour,  Castle,  Dublin. — ^What  are 
your  ponplc  about  ]  AVhat  new  stupidity  is  this  they  have  just 
acc<»nipli^hcd  ]  Are  there  law  advisers  at  the  Castle,  or  are  the 
cases  for  [jrusccution  .submitted  to  the  members  of  tlie  jmlk-o 
furcc  ?  Are  you  aware,  or  is  it  from  mo  you  are  to  learn,  ihat 
there  is  now  in  the  llichniond  Jail,  under  accusation  of  "  Celtlsni/' 
a  gentleman  of  a  loyalty  the  equal  of  my  own  1  Some  blunder, 
if  not  some  private  personal  malignity,  procured  Jn's  arrest, 
which,  out  of  regard  for  me  as  an  old  personal  friend,  he  neither 
resisted  nor  dL^puted,  withholding  his  name  to  avoid  the  pub- 
licity which  could  only  have  damaged  the  Government.  I  nm 
too  ill  to  leave  my  room,  or  would  go  over  at  once  to  rectify 
this  grods  and  moot  painful  blunder.  If  Femberton  is  too  fine 
a  gentleman  for  his  office,  where  was  Hacket,  or,  if  not  Hacket, 
liurrowes  1  Should  this  case  get  abroad  and  reach  the  Opposi- 
tion, there  will  be  a  storm  in  the  House  you  will  scarcely  like 
to  face.  Tiikc  measures — immediate  measures — for  his  release, 
by  bail  or  otherwise,  remembering,  above  all,  to  observe  secrecy. 
I  will  .send  y(»u  by  post  to-night  the  letter  in  whicli  F.  commu- 
nicatuB  to  mc  the  .story  of  his  Ciipturc  and  imprisonment.  Hail 
the  mischance  befallen  any  other  than  a  tnio  gentleman  and  an 
old  friend,  it  'would  have  cost  us  dearly.  Nothing  equally 
l)ainful  has  occurred  to  mc  in  my  whole  ofHcial  life. 

"  *  Let  the  case  bo  a  warning  to  you  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Your  system  of  private  information  is  degenerating  into  private 
j)ersecution,  and  would  at  last  establish  a  state  of  tilings  per- 
fectly intolerable.  Le^  1\,  as  a  great  favour  to  me,  to  come  over 
and  sec  me  here,  and  repeat  that  i  am  too  ill  to  travel,  or  woulil 
not  have  delayed  nu  hour  in  going  to  him.  There- arc  few  men, 
if  there  be  one,  who  would  in  such  a  predicament  have  post- 
l>oned  all  consideration  of  self  to  thoughts  about  his  frienrls  and 
their  interests,  and  in  all  this  we  have  hatl  better  luck  than  we 
deserved.  Wilmington.*  " 

"  Go  over  it  again,"  .said  Balfour,  as  he  lit  a  cigar,  and, 

placing  a  chair  for  his  legs,  gave  himself  up  to  a  patient  re- 

iicariug  of  the  dcspalc\\.     *^  1  Yjotvd^x  who  F.  can  bo  thot  he  is 

8o  anxious  about.     It  is  ri  eoiAovm.^^  xc^^a^^SiKv^i^^  \*i  ^ss^Jjfc 

Of  it;  and  if  the  pap^iia  ©i\.  ^eioV^l  ol\t^^^  e^sw^  W  ^^ 

Pembertou  to  como  lieic,  B.ii^\e«^^^^^^^^»^'«^'«^^=^^* 
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"  Read  that,  Pem,"  said  Balfour,  as  he  smoked  on,  now  and 
then  puffing  a  whiff  of  tobacco  at  his  terrier's  face — "read 
that,  and  tell  me  what  you  say  to  it." 

Though  the  lawyer  made  a  great  effort  to  seem  calm  and 
self-possessed,  Balfour  could  see  that  the  hand  that  held  the 
paper  shook  as  he  read  it.  As  he  finished  he  laid  the  docu- 
ment on  the  table  without  uttering  a  word. 

"Weill"  cried  Balfour,  interrogatively— "well]" 

"  I  take  it,  if  all  be  as  his  Excellency  says,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  case  in  which  an  innocent  man  has  been  sent  to  jail. 
Such  things  occur  now  and  then  in  the  model  England,  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  they  formed  matter  to  impeach  a  ministry." 

**  You  heard  of  this  committal,  then?" 

"  No,  not  till  now." 

"Not  till  now?" 

"Not  till  now.  His  Excellency,  and  indeed  yourself,  Mr 
Balfour,  seem  to  fall  into  the  delusion  that  a  Solicitor-General 
is  a  detective  officer.  Now,  he  is  not, — nor  any  more  is  he 
a  police  magistrate.  This  arrest,  I  suppose — I  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  I  suppose — ^was  made  on  certain  sworn  informa- 
tion. The  law  took  its  ordinary  course  ;  and  the  man  who 
would  neither  tell  his  name  nor  give  the  clue  to  any  one  who 
would  answer  for  him  went  to  prison.  It  is  unfortunate,  certain- 
ly; but  they  who  made  this  statute  forgot  to  insert  a  clause  that 
none  of  the  enumerated  penalties  should  apply  to  any  one  who 
knew  or  had  acquaintance  with  the  Viceroy  for  the  time  being." 

"  Yes,  as  you  remark,  that  was  a  stupid  omission ;  and  now, 
what's  to  be  done  here  ]" 

"  I  opine  his  Excellency  gives  you  ample  instructions.  You 
arc  to  repair  to  the  jail,  make  your  apologies  to  F. — whoever 
F.  may  be — induce  him  to  let  himself  be  bailed,  and  persuade 
him  to  go  over  and  pass  a  fortnight  at  Crew  Keep.  Pray  tell 
him,  however,  before  he  goes,  that  his  being  in  prison  was  not 
in  any  way  owing  to  the  Solicitor-General's  being  a  fine  gentle- 
man." 

"  ril  send  for  the  informations,"  said  Balfour,  and  rang  his 
bell.  "  Mr  Heffeman,  sir,  by  appointment,"  said  the  private 
secretary,  entering  with  a  card  in  lus  hand, 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten.  It  completely  escaped  me,'*  said  Bal- 
four, with  a  pretended  confusion.  "  Will  you  once  more  take 
a  turn  in  the  garden,  Pern  ] — five  minutes  vnilii  ^<ci  ^\^«sj^? 

"  limjr  retirement  is  to  facilitate  Mr  Heff^nvaxiL^  ^j^wv^»>^ 
wonld  be  uDgradouB  to  defer  it ;  but  ai?^  iii(t  ^SL\*y-TMSC!5Sti  "^ 
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"  I  only  spoke  of  going  into  the  garden,  my  dear  Pem." 

"  I  will  do  more — I  will  take  my  leave.  Indeed,  I  have  im- 
portant business  in  the  Ilolls  Court." 

"  I  shall  want  to  sec  you  about  this  business,"  said  the  other, 
touching  the  despatch. 

"  rU  look  in  on  you  about  five  at  the  office,  and  by  that  time 
you'll  have  seen  Mr  F." 

"  Mr  lleffernan  could  not  wait,  sir — ho  has  to  open  a  Record 
case  in  the  Queen's  Bench,"  said  the  secretary,  entering,  "but 
he  says  he  will  write  to  you  this  evening." 

The  Solicitor-General  grinned.  He  fancied  that  the  whole 
incident  had  been  a  most  unfortunate  maluproixys,  and  that 
Balfour  was  sinking  under  shame  and  confusion. 

"  How  I  wish  Baron  Lendrick  could  be  induced  to  retire  !" 
said  Balfour  ;  "  it  would  save  us  a  world  of  trouble." 

**  The  matter  has  little  interest  for  mo  personally." 

"  Little  interest  for  you  ? — how  so  ]" 

''  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  but  I  mean  also  not  to  be  questioned 
upon  the  matter,"  said  he,  proudly.  "  If,  however,  you  are  so 
ver}'  eager  about  it,  there  is  a  way  I  believe  it  might  be  done." 

"How  is  that]" 

''  I  had  a  talk,  a  half -confidential  talk,  last  night  with  Sewell 
on  the  subject,  and  he  distinctly  gave  me  to  understand  it  could 
be  negotiated  through  him" 

"  And  you  believed  him  1" 

"  Yes,  I  believed  him.  It  was  the  sort  of  tortuous,  crooked 
transaction  such  a  man  might  well  move  in.  Had  ho  told  me 
of  something  very  line,  very  generous  or  self-devoting,  he  was 
about  to  do,  I'd  have  hesitated  to  accord  him  my  trustfulness." 

"  What  it  is  to  be  a  lawyer !"  said  Balfour,  with  affected 
horror. 

"  What  it  must  be  if  a  Secretaiy  of  State  recoils  from  hs 
perfidy  !  Oh,  Mr  Balfour,  for  the  short  time  our  ofiici.'d  con- 
nection may  last  let  us  play  fair.  I  am  not  so  cold-blooded, 
nor  are  you  as  crafty,  as  you  imagine.  We  are  both  of  us  better 
than  we  seem." 

"  Will  you  dine  here  to-day.  Pern?" 

"  Thanks,  no ;  I  am  engaged." 

"  To-morrow,  then  1 — ^I'll  have  Branley  and  Eeppel  to  meet 
you." 

^'  I  always  get  out  ol  Io^ktv  qw  €jd^>redaY  night.     Fray  excise 
me." 

"  No  tempting  you,  eiiV^  ^  v  '^'« 
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Late  at  night  of  tlie  same  day  on  which  the  conversation  of 
last  chapter  occurred,  Sewell  was  returning  to  the  Priory :  he  was 
on  foot,  having  failed  to  find  a  carriage  at  that  late  hour,  and 
was  depressed  and  wretched  in  mind,  for  he  had  lost  a  large  sum 
at  the  club,  which  he  had  no  means  whatever  to  meet  on  tho 
coming  morning. 

It  was  a  rare  event  with  him  to  take  a  retrospect  of  his  life  ; 
and  his  theory  was,  that  he  owed  any  success  he  had  ever  won 
to  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  the  present — to  the  actual  casualty 
before  him — an  amount  of  concentration  which  men  who  look 
back  or  look  forward  never  can  command.  Now,  however,  the 
past  would  force  itself  upon  him,  and  his  whole  career,  with  all 
its  faults  and  its  failures,  was  before  him. 

It  was  a  bitter  memory,  the  very  bitterest  one  can  imagine, 
not  in  its  self -accusation  or  reproach,  but  in  the  thought  of  all 
the  grand  opportunities  he  had  thrown  away,  the  reckless  way 
in  which  he  had  treated  fortune,  believing  that  she  never  would 
fail  him.  All  his  regrets  were  for  the  occasions  he  had  suffered 
to  slip  by  him  unprofitably.  He  did  not  waste  a  thought  on 
those  he  had  ruined,  many  of  them  young  fellows  starting  hope- 
fully, joyously  in  life.  His  mind  only  dwelt  on  such  as  had 
escaped  his  snares.  Ay,  the  very  fellows  to  whom  he  had  lost 
lai^ely  that  night,  had  once  been  in  his  power !  He  remembered 
them  when  they  "joined;"  he  had  met  them  when  they  landed 
at  Calcutta,  in  all  their  raw  inexperience  of  life,  pressing  their 
petty  wagers  upon  him,  and  eagerly — almost  ignominiously — 
courting  acquaintance  with  the  favoured  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Governor-General. 

And  there  they  were  now,  bronzed,  hard-featured,  shrewd 
men  of  the  world,  who  had  paid  for  their  experience,  and  knew 
its  worth. 

Nothing  to  be  done  with  them  I  Indeed  there  was  little  now 
''to  be  done"  anywhere.  The  whole  machinery  of  life  was 
changed.  Formerly,  when  fellows  started  in  life,  they  were 
trustful,  uncalculating,  and  careless.  Now^  on  the  coT^tns^  >^^ 
were  wary,  cautious,  and  suspectfuh  Iii&\AaA  ol  ^\.\A^Ki»%'^^ass»c" 
aelvea  to  older  men  as  safe  guides  aiii.  coMxia^i^T^  ^^  ^^^^ 
backAom  ibem  aa  too  aldlful  and  too  ctaSXij  \»\i»  ^«te."«» 
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Except  Trafford  he  bad  not  seen  one — not  one,  for  many 
— who  could  he  "chaffed"  mto  a  bet,  or  laughed  intc 
against  hi.s  inclination.  And  what  had  he  made  of  Tra 
A  few  hundred  pounds  in  hand,  and  those  letters  whicl 
Furisbrookc  had  insisted  on  his  giving  up.  How  inva 
it  w.xs  tli:it  siune  man  who  ciiine  up  at  every  crisis  of  h 
to  tliw;irt  and  defeat  him.  And  it  was  a  hard,  a  cruelly 
tiling  to  rcnieinl)er,  that  this  very  man  who  had  been  the 
of  hundreds,  who  hixd  been  rogued  and  si^vindled  out  of 
had,  should  still  have  brought  all  his  faculties  to  the  t 
persecuting  /tim  ! 

"  One  niight  have  thought,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter 
"  that  ho  had  troubles  enough  of  his  own  not  to  have 
time  to  bestow  upon  me  and  my  affairs.  He  was  once^  ! 
indeed,  a  rich  man,  with  station  and  influence,  and  now  1 
beggar.  There  was  a  time  no  society  refused  him  etitres 
it  is  thouglit  a  very  gracious  thing  to  know  him.  AVli 
these  things  occupy  himf  And  this  stupid  rebellion  I  ] 
der  how  far  he  is  compromised,  or  how  far  one  could  man 
have  him  compromised,  by  it )  It  is  doubtless  some  pe 
consideration,  some  liking  for  this  or  that  man,  that  h: 
t^mglcd  him  in  it.  If  Pemberton  were  not  so  close,  he 
tell  this ;  but  these  lawyers  are  so  reserved,  so  crafty,  the 
not  even  tell  what  a  few  hours  later  the  whole  world  will  r 
the  public  papers. 

"  If  I  were  to  have  my  choice,  it  would  puzzle  me  soi 
determine  whether  I'd  rather  be  left  a  fine  estate — ^four  • 
thousand  a-yoar — or  be  able  to  send  old  Fossbrooke  to  a 
settlement.  I  am  afraid,  sorely  afraid,  my  disinterest^ 
would  gain  the  day,  and  that  Fd  sacrifice  my  enjoyment 
vengeance  !  Ho  has  done  me  siich  a  long  list  of  wrou| 
like  to  square  the  account.  It  would  be  a  moment 
living  for — that  instant  when  the  word  Guilty  would  droj 
the  jury-box,  and  that  I  could  lean  over  the  dock  and  exc 
a  look  with  liini.  I'm  not  so  sure  he'd  quail,  though  ;  bi 
Mhaino — the  shame  might  unman  him  1 " 

He  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  avenue  as  he  thus  muse* 
was  about  to  insert  the  key  in  the  lock,  when  a  man  arose 
a  little  bench  beside  the  lodge,  and  said, 

"  A  fine  night,  sir;  I'm  gkd  you're  come." 

**Wbo  are  you]    BlatidoftV'  cxved Sewell,  drawing  I 
volrcr,  OS  he  spoke,  from  Yna'VstcM^'^^j^^^K 
"  O'Jleardon,  your  bonouK— oiiVj  Q?^BR»s^\^r  «BA.^ 
hiB  well-known  'wliin^ 
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"  And  where  the  devU  have  you  been  this  fortnight  t  What 
rascally  treachery  have  you  been  hatching  since  I  saw  you? 
No  long  stories,  my  friend,  and  no  lies.  What  have  you  been 
atl" 

**  I  was  never  on  any  other  errand  than  your  honour's  service, 
so  help  me " 

"  Don't  swear,  old  fellow,  if  you  want  me  to  believe  you. 
Perjury  has  a  sort  of  bird-lime  attraction  for  scoundrels  like  you, 
so  just  keep  away  from  an  oath." 

O'Keardon  laughed.  "  His  honour  was  droll — he  was  always 
droll — and  though  not  an  Irishman  himself,  sorrow  man  living 
knew  them  better ; "  and  with  this  double  compliment  to  his 
patron  and  his  country,  the  fellow  went  on  to  show  that  he  had 
been  on  "  the  tracks  of  the  ould  man "  since  the  day  they 
parted.  He  had  got  a  "  case  against  him  " — the  finest  and 
fullest  ever  was  seen.  Mr  Spencer  declared  that  "  better  infor- 
mations never  was  sworn ; "  and  on  this  they  arrested  him, 
together  with  his  diary,  his  traps,  his  drawings,  his  arms,  and 
his  bullet-mould.  There  were  grave  reasons  for  secrecy  in  the 
case,  and  great  secrecy  was  observed.  The  examination  was  in 
private,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  Eichmond  Jail,  with  a 
blank  for  his  name. 

To  the  very  circumstantial  ttnd  prolix  detail  which  O'Reardon 
gave  with  «dl  the  "onction"  of  a  genuine  informer,  Sewell 
listened  with  a  forced  patience.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  all  the 
indignities  that  were  heaped  upon  his  enemy  compensated  him 
for  the  wearisomeness  of  the  narrative.  At  last  he  stopped  him 
in  his  story,  and  said,  "  And  how  much  of  this  accusation  do 
you  believe  1" 

"  All  of  it — every  word." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  he  is  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  and  a 
sworn  member  of  the  Celt  association  1 " 

*'  I  do.  There's  more  than  thirty  already  off  to  transportation 
not  so  deep  in  it  as  him.'' 

'*  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  is  a  man  of  station,  and 
who  once  had  a  great  fortune,  and  that  in  his  whole  life  ho 
never  meddled  with  politics — that  he  has  friends  amongst  the 
first  families  of  England,  and  has  only  to  ask  to  have  men  of 
rank  and  position  his  sureties — what  then  1 " 

"  He'll  nave  to  show  what  he  was  *  at '  a  year  ago  when  ho 

lodged  in  my  house  at  CuUen's  Wood,  and  'wavA'ixiX*  ^g.^^  '^K^2^ 

nvne,  nor  the  name  of  the  young  man  Wxa\.'w\Na'^k*C^'V^^x£!w>'«^^ 

ever  went  out  till  it  was  dark  night,  and  sX/A^  w««^  ^V^'^^^ 

mU  Borts  of  tools  and  combustibles.     "H.e*\!L  \ka.N^  \iO  *ass^  '^'^^ 
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didn^t  give  his  description  up  at  the  Castle,  and  get  Mr  Ball our^i 
orders  to  watch  hiui  close;  and  what's  more,  that  he  didn't  ge 
a  private  visit  one  night  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himsell 
^va^Ilill^'  him  to  bo  off  as  quick  as  he  could.  I  heard  their  word 
us  1  listened  at  the  door." 

*'  So  that,  according  to  your  veracious  story,  Mr  0*Bcardoo 
tlie  Viceroy  himsulf  is  a  Celt  and  a  rebel,  eh  ? " 

"  It's  none  of  my  business  to  put  the  things  together,  am 
say  AN  hat  shows  this,  and  what  disproves  that;  that's  for  M 
Ilacket  ami  the  people  up  at  the  Castle.  Fm  to  get  the  fact 
— nothing  but  the  facts — and  them's  facts  that  I  tell  you." 

"  You're  on  a  wrong  scent  tliis  time,  O'lleardon  ;  he  is  n< 
rebel.  I  wish  ho  was.  I'd  be  better  pleased  than  yourself  i 
we  could  keep  him  fast  where  he  is,  and  never  let  him  leave  it' 

"  Well,  he's  out  now,  and  it'll  not  be  so  easy  to  get  him  '  inj 
again." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 — out ! " 

"  I  mean  he's  free.  Mr  Balfour  came  himself  with  two  othe 
gentlemen,  and  they  took  him  away  in  a  coacL" 

"Whereto?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  know." 

"  And  why  was  I  not  kept  informed  on  these  matters?  M; 
last  orders  to  you  were  to  write  to  me  daily," 

**  I  was  shut  up  myself  the  morning  your  honour  left  town 
Vfi\en  I  swore  the  informations  they  took  me  off,  and  neve 
liberated  mo  till  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  You'll  soon  find  out  where  he  is,  won't  you  ] " 

"  That  I  will  I'll  know  before  your  honour's  up  in  thi 
morning." 

"  And  you'll  ])e  able  to  tell  what  he*8  after — ^why  he  is  hen 
at  all ;  for,  mind  me,  O'Reardon,  I  tell  you  again,  it's  not  re 
bellion  he's  thinking  of." 

"  I'll  do  that  too,  sir." 

"  If  we  could  only  get  liim  out  of  the  country — persuade  hin 
that  his  best  courae  was  to  be  off.  If  we  coiUd  manage  to  gel 
rid  of  him,  O'Eeardon— to  get  rid  of  him  ! "  and  he  gave  a  fiera 
energy  to  the  last  words. 

"  That  would  be  easier  than  the  other,"  said  the  fellow,  slyly. 

"  W/tat  would  be  easier  1 "  cried  Sewell,  hurriedly. 

"  ^\Tiat  your  honour  said  last,"  said  the  fellow,  witli  a  know- 
ing  Jeer,  as  though  the  v?otda  were  better  not  repeated 

"I  don't  tliink  1  \mdeife\««i^  ^o>\— ^^isiJaL  ^>\V   '^^(W*  ulII 
^ou  mean  ? " 

'  Just  this,  then,  i\ia\.  Vt  \\.^»A^t\»XV^^^^\»wa^\ft 
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one,  or  that  he*d  be  better  out  of  the  way,  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  life  to  make  some  of  the  boys  believe  he  was  an 
informer,  and  they'd  soon  do  for  him." 

"  Murder  him,  eh  1 " 

"  I  wouldn't  call  it  murdering  if  a  man  was  a  traitor  :  nobody 
could  call  that  murder." 

"  We'll  not  discuss  that  point  now;"  and  as  he  spoke  they 
came  out  from  the  shade  of  the  avenue  into  the  open  space 
before  the  door,  at  which,  late  as  it  was,  a  carriage  was  now 
standing.     **  Who  can  be  here  at  this  hour  1 "  muttered  SewelL 

"  That's  a  doctor's  coach,  but  I  forget  his  name." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure.  It  is  Dr  Beattie's  carriage.  You  may 
leave  me  now,  O'Reardon ;  but  come  up  here  early  to-morrow 
— come  to  my  room,  and  be  sure  to  bring  me  some  news  of 
what  we  were  talking  about."  As  the  man  moved  away,  Sewell 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two  to  listen — ^he  thought  he  heard  voices 
in  the  hall,  which,  being  large  and  vaulted,  had  a  peculiar  echo. 
Yes,  he  heard  them  now  plainly  enough,  and  had  barely  time 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  copse  when  Dr  Beattie  and  Mrs  Sewell 
descended  the  steps,  and  walked  out  upon  the  gravel.  They 
passed  so  close  to  where  Sewell  stood,  that  he  could  hear  the 
very  rustle  of  her  silk  dress  as  she  walked.  It  was  Beattie 
spoke,  and  his  voice  sounded  stern  and  severe.  "  I  knew  he 
could  not  stand  it.  I  said  so  over  and  over  again.  It  is  not  at 
his  age  that  men  can  assume  new  modes  of  life,  new  associates, 
and  new  hours.  Instead  of/augmenting,  the  wise  course  would 
have  been  to  have  diminished  the  sources  of  excitement  to  him. 
In  the  society  of  his  granddaughter,  and  with  the  few  old  friends 
whose  companionship  pleased  him,  and  for  whom  he  exerted 
himself  to  make  those  little  harmless  displays  of  his  personal 
vanity,  he  might  have  gone  on  for  years  in  comparative  health." 

**  It  was  not  I  that  devised  these  changes.  Doctor,"  broke  she 
in.    "  I  never  asked  for  these  gaieties  that  you  are  condemning." 

"  These  newfangled  fopperies,  too  ! "  went  on  Beattie,  as 
though  not  heeding  her  apology.     "  I  declare  to  you  that  they 
gave  me  more  pain,  more  true  pain,  to  witness  than  any  of  his 
wild  outbursts  of  passion.     In  the  one,  the  man  was  real ;  and 
in  the  other,  a  mere  mockery.     And  what's  the  consequence  1 " 
added  he,  fiercely :  '*  he  himself  feels  the  unworthy  part  he  has 
been  playing ;  instead  of  being  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing his  son  again,  the  thought  of  it  overwh^lm^  Vivcct  V^  ^^^- 
fumoD.    He  knows  well  how  he  would  api^oax  Vi  ^JckaVw^^  ^^ 
of  poor  simple-hearted  Tom  Lendrick,  ^\iO^  wv^  wi^^  ^xv^^  ^ss 
Me  w»0  Mb  fatber^a  greatneae." 


"  t'irnt  iK't|uaiiitaiice  ftlwa 
ever  iirL-vciitcd  him  making 
woiiKl  h-.ne  v^tnblislicd  liia 
]ia  was  always  underatood  ! 
in  the  uiglit  air  all  this  tirai 

"  Oh,  it  is  perfectly  delic 
the  tropics,  so  balmy  and  k 

"  I  don't  like  to  offer  ra 
gives  a  man  scant  choice,"  i 
say,  take  yonr  biubuid  aws 
tlw  Shannon,— yoa  have  it 
be  can  always  amnse  himi 
people  are  lora  to  be  attent 
and  leave  the  old  Jadge  to  I 
of  bis  fonner  life.  He'll  soi 
and  they'll  fall  into  his  wayi 
theln — without  either  minii 
spsaldng  all  this,  Mrs  Sewel 
told  me  it  would  not  be  illl 

"I  don't  think  Colonel  S< 

"  Would  tfou  f  "  Bsked  he 

"  My  consent  would  not 
cuss  it." 

"  I  meanti  do  you  suffidei 
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ind.  him  better.  Remember  how  essential  quiet  is  to  him ;  let 
him  not  be  disturbed ;  no  talking  by  way  of  amusing  him ;  pure 
rest — mind  that." 

"  If  he  wishes  to  see  my  husband,  or  asks  for  him " 

"I'd  make  some  excuse  ;  say  he  is  out.  Colonel  Sewell  ex- 
cites him  ;  he  never  fully  understood  Sir  William  ;  and  I  fear, 
besides,  that  he  now  and  then  took  a  humoristic  pleasure  in  those 
bursts  of  temper  which  it  is  always  only  too  easy  to  provoke." 
"  He  is  very  fond  of  my  little  boy — might  lie  go  in  ? " 
"  I  think  not  I'd  say  downright  repose  and  isolation.  You 
yourself  can  step  in  noiselessly  from  time  to  time,  and  only 
speak  if  you  see  that  he  wishes  it ;  but  on  no  account  mention 
anything  that  could  awaken  interest — nothing  to  arouse  or  to 
excite.  You  saw  the  fearful  state  that  letter  threw  hiui  into 
to-night,  and  the  paroxysm  of  rage  with  which  he  called  for  his 
will  to  erase  Tom  Lendrick's  name.  Now  in  all  probability  he 
will  have  totally  forgotten  the  whole  incident  by  to-morrow. 
Good-night." 

After  he  drove  off  she  still  lingered  about  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  talking.  Whatever  interest  the  subject  might  have 
had  for  her,  it  was  not  through  her  affections  that  interest 
worked,  for  she  hummed  an  opera  air,  **  Bianca  Luna,"  and  tried 
to  recall  some  lines  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  to  the  "  timid  planet," 
and  then  sat  down  upon  the  steps  and  gazed  at  the  stars. 

Sewell  moved  out  into  the  avenue,  and,  whistling  carelessly 
to  announce  his  approach,  walked  up  to  where  she  was  sitting. 
"  Romantic,  certainly ! "  said  he.  **  Whose  carriage  was  that  I 
met  driving  out  1" 

"  Dr  Beattie's.     He  has  been  here  to  see  Sir  William." 
"  Will  he  die  this  time,  or  is  it  only  another  false  start  1 " 
"  He  is  seriously  ill.     Some  news  he  received  from  his  son 
gave  him  a  severe  shock,  and  brought  on  one  of  his  worst 
attacks.     He  has  been  raving  since  six  o'clock." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  when  he  has  done  anything  else.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  ever  heard  from  his  lips  other 
than  the  wildest,  crudest  nonsense.  The  question  is,  is  he 
going  to  diel" 

"  Beattie's  opinion  is  very  unfavourable." 
"Unfavourable  !    To  whom?     To  hhn  or  to  «^.*'' 
"  His  death  could  scarcely  be  favourable  to  us." 
"  That's  as  it  might  be.     We  stand  to  mxv  ot\.  csti.^  ^t  \ssr^  ^ 
these  twenty  wills  be  has  made  ;  and  \i  Yi^  iJtxwvsX^  t^^^-s^^  ^n^^^^ 
£re  on,  I  don't  tbink-^indeed  Vm  iuW  ftut^— 1  wxiJii^si'^'^^i^^^ 
macb  longer;  bo  that,  take  it  either  ^ay,  Ydi  T^>iSDL^x  V^^  ^^ 


Tlieii  ho  talkc-d  of  quitt; 
gowu  to  defeud  thcaii  m< 

"Sick  or  well,  sane 
Hb  only  theme  is  himac 

"  Seattle  was  struck  v 
things  he  said  throughou 
intellect  was  uevei  actuai 

"What  rot  J  as  if  he  k 
talk  of  a  man's  brain  as 
any  question  of  a  will  t " 

"  Yes.  Ha  made  Beat 
and  he  erased  the  name  o1 
and  he  had  some  angry  i 
waa  raving;  and  I  heoni 
neither  my  priest  nor  iny 
be  only  on  a  par  with  yoi 
but  hopeless.' " 

"  That  probably  was  on 
Doctor  was  so  delighted  1 

"DrBealH«*~*—" '^' 
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"  He  seldom  mentions  you,"  said  she,  superciliously. 

"  I'm  not  so  scrupulous  about  him,  then ;  I  have  not  forgotten 
his  conduct  when  that  fellow  got  his  skull  cracked  at  the  Nest. 
I  saw  it  all,  madam ;  but  I  have  a  trick  of  seeing  and  saying 
nothing  that  might  have  suggested  some  alarm  to  you  ere  this." 

"  You  have  many  tricks,  but  not  one  that  alarms  me,"  said 
she,  coldly ;  "  the  wholesome  fear  of  consequences  will  always 
be  enough  to  keep  you  harmless." 

He  almost  sprang  at  her  at  these  words — indeed,  he  came  so 
close  that  his  hot  breath  brushed  her  face.  *'  It  is  a  favourite 
taunt  of  yours  to  sneer  at  my  courage,"  said  he,  fiercely ;  **  you 
may  do  it  once  too  often." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  slowly  aroso 
from  where  she  sat. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  asked  ho,  roughly. 

"  Going  in." 

"  I  have  many  things  to  say  yet ;  I  want  to  hear  more,  too, 
about  the  old  man's  illness." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.     Good-night." 

He  turned  away  without  acknowledging  her  salutation,  and 
strolled  into  the  grass. 

What  a  web  of  troubles  he  was  involved  in,  and  how  hope- 
lessly he  turned  from  this  or  that  expedient  to  extricate  hun- 
self  1  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  his  club,  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  a  law  by 
which  all  play  debts  should  be  discharged  within  twenty-four 
hours,  on  penalty  of  the  defaulter  being  declared  excluded  from 
the  club.  He  was  a  winner  at  the  time ;  but  now  luck  had 
changed :  he  had  lost  heavily,  and  had  not  the  slightest  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  meet  his  losses.  "  How  like  my  fate  ! " 
muttered  he,  in  intense  passion — "  how  like  my  fate  !  my  whole 
life  has  been  a  game  I  have  played  against  myself.  And  that 
woman,  too  " — it  was  of  his  wife  he  spoke — "  who  once  helped 
me  through  many  a  strait,  assumes  now  to  be  too  pure  and 
too  virtuous  to  be  my  associate,  and  stands  quietly  aloof  to  see 
me  ruined." 

A  long  thin  streak  of  light  crossed  his  path  as  he  went ;  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  it  came  from  between  the  shutters  of  the 
Chief's  room.     "  I  wonder  how  it  fares  with  him  ! "  muttered  he. 
He  pondered  for  some  time  over  the  old  man's  case,  his  chances 
of  recovery,  and  the  spirit  in  which  coivN«Aft&<icii^  ^ws^l^  ^sb^ 
him  ;  and  tboD  enteriDg  the  house,  lie  a\o^\j  ^ao\al\fti^.*OQfc^^wa»k^ 
mie  by  one,  bis  beart  feeling  like  a  load  a2^o&\»  V^  \LR«n  "^ 
Tb0  unbioken  atillneaa  of  thd  liQiQAe  «»rai^  ^f)  -v^asstf 


utfs  at  the  iio<.r  lifforc  lio 
stiT>ltliilyfi>r«;inl  to  the  fo, 
curtains  cautioii.-ily,  ho  pecix 
eyes  closed,  mid  his  lung  sli 
He  continued  to  talk  r&pidl 
stronger  and  clearer,  and  had 
iti  a  large  asaembly.  "I  hi 
expediency  of  tLia  course.  I 
been  impolitic  ;  I  will  next  e: 
Act  was  made  in  the  23d  yea 
tended  only  to  apply  to  cases 
of  trespass — What  is  the  m< 
there  be  silence  in  the  Court. 
I  preside  respected.  The  pub 
of  the  press — and  if  there  be, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  < 
bim  were,  "judgment  for  tbe 
Though  his  lips  still  moved 
hia  hands  were  continually  in  i 
wiUi  short  convulsive  jerks. 
towards  the  aide  of  the  bed, 
and  writing  materials  lay.  Oi 
on  ;  it  was  in  the  large  bold  I 
at  his  Advanced  age  wrote  in 


Itn 


I  hBaii^A     ■ 
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benefit  upon  my  country.  Secondly,  as  by  my  will,  dated  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October  18 — ,  I  have  bequeathed,  with 
exception  of  certain  small  legacies,  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
to  Dudley  Sewell,  Esq.,  late  colonel  in  her  Majesty's  service,  it  is 

my  wish  that  he  alone  should '*  here  the  writing  finished. 

Three  several  times  Sewell  read  over  the  lines,  and  what  a 
thrill  of  delight  ran  through  him  !  It  was  like  a  reprieve  to  a 
man  on  the  very  steps  of  the  scaffold  I  The  Judge  was  not  rich 
probably,  but  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  still  might  have, 
and  it  was  money — cash.  It  was  not  invested  in  lands  or  houses 
or  ships  :  it  was  all  available  for  that  life  that  Sewell  led,  and 
which  alone  he  liked. 

If  he  could  but  see  this  will — ^it  must  be  close  at  hand  some- 
where— what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  read  over  the  details 
by  which  at  last — at  last ! — he  was  to  be  lifted  above  the 
casualties  of  a  life  of  struggle  I  He  tried  three  or  four  drawers 
of  the  large  ebony  cabinet  in  which  the  Chief  used  to  throw  his 
papers,  with  the  negligence  of  a  man  who  could  generally  re- 
write as  easily  as  he  could  search  for  a  missing  document. 
There  were  bills  and  receipts,  notes  of  trials,  and  letters  in 
abundance — but  no  will.  The  cumbrous  old  writing-desk  which 
Sir  William  rarely  used,  was  not  in  its  accustomed  place,  but 
stood  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  keys  beside 
it.  The  will  might  possibly  be  there.  He  drew  nigh  the  bed 
to  assure  himself  that  the  old  man  was  still  sleeping,  and  then 
he  turned  towards  the  nurse,  whose  breathings  were  honest 
vouchers  for  insensibility;  and  thus  fortified,  he  selected  the 
key — he  knew  it  well — and  opened  the  desk.  The  very  first 
paper  he  chanced  upon  was  the  will.  It  was  a  large  sheet  of 
strong  post-paper,  labelled — "  My  last  Will  and  Testament. — 
W.L."  While  Sewell  stood  examining  the  writing  the  door 
creaked  gently,  and  his  wife  moved  softly  and  noiselessly  into 
the  room.  If  the  sentiment  that  overcame  him  was  not  shame, 
it  was  something  in  which  shame  blended  with  anger.  It  was 
true  she  knew  hun  well :  she  knew  all  the  tortuous  windings  of 
his  plotting,  scheming  nature :  she  knew  that  no  sense  of  honour, 
no  scruple  of  any  kmd,  could  ever  stand  between  him  and  his 
object  He  had  done  those  things  which,  worse  than  deep  crimes, 
lower  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  his  wife, 
and  that  she  thus  knew  and  read  him  he  was  well  aware ;  but 
strangely  enough  there  is  a  world  of  ftpac^\^\79;^«a\^^\s\%^^NSbi- 
covered  througb  the  results  of  a  long  mq]aky ,  wai^Xi^Yci^  ^^\fts\R^ 
Jla^^fUe  deiiefo — taken  in  the  very  ax^  xeSiALMAft^  vs^^^c^^^fi^:^  \ 
mad  MO  did  tbia  coid-liearted,  callouE  nvaa  no'W  i^^*^ 


"  Nor  need  you,"  said  she,  pi 
ninii's  pillow.  "  I  heard  you  c. 
tlie  roojji.     I  mil  tlinnlvful  it  is  ii 

"  VVliat  do  you  mean  by  no  wi 
tlie  wrist,  and  staring  savagely  - 
woman  1"  She  made  no  repty; 
and  the  steady  unflinching  etare  t 
Ms  words  nor  his  gesture  had  tei 

"You  shall  hear  more  of  thi 
on  her  a  look  of  intense  hat« ;  lu 
she  seated  herself  at  the  bedside, 


Wbew  Dr  Beattie  came  at  seven  ( 
his  patient  better.  The  nurse  go 
well  bow  to  do,  of  a  most  favour 
slept,  bow  sensibly  he  talked,  an 
the  jelly  which  he  had  never  tas 
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He  went  into  the  library,  and  wrote  : — "  Sir  William  is  bet- 
ter, but  not  out  of  danger.  It  is  even  more  important  now 
than  before  that  he  have  perfect  quiet.  I  will  change  the 
nurse,  and  meanwhile  I  desire  that  you  alone  should  enter  the 
room  till  I  return." 

"What  letter  was  that  the  Doctor  gave  you  as  he  went 
away]"  said  Sewell,  who  during  Beattie's  visit  had  been  secretly 
on  the  watch  over  all  that  occurred. 

"For  my  mistress  sir,"  said  the  girl,  showing  the  note. 

Sewell  snatched  it  impatiently,  threw  his  eyes  over  it,  and 
gave  it  back.  "  Tell  your  mistress  I  want  to  see  her  when  she 
is  dressed.  It's  nothing  to  hurry  for,  but  to  come  down  to  my 
room  at  her  own  convenience." 

**  Better,  but  not  out  of  danger  1  I  should  think  not,"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  strolled  out  into  the  garden. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  stationing  old  Haire  at  the  bed- 
side 1  Does  Beattie  suspect  1  But  what  could  he  suspect  ?  It 
would  be  a  very  convenient  tiling  for  me,  no  doubt,  if  he  would 
die ;  but  I'd  scarcely  risk  my  neck  to  help  him  on  the  way. 
These  things  are  invariably  discovered ;  and  it  would  make  no 
difference  with  the  law  whether  it  was  the  strong  cord  of  a 
vigorous  life  were  snapped,  or  the  frail  thread  of  a  wasted  exist- 
ence unravelled.  Just  so  ;  mere  unravelling  would  do  it  here. 
No  need  of  bold  measures.  A  good  vigorous  contradiction—  a 
rude  denial  of  something  he  said — with  a  sneer  at  his  shattered 
intellect,  and  I'd  stake  my  life  on  it  his  passion  would  do  the 
rest.  The  blood  mounts  to  his  head  at  the  slightest  insinuation. 
I'd  like  to  see  him  tried  with  a  good  round  insult.  Give  me 
ten  minutes  alone  with  him,  and  I'll  let  Beattie  come  after  me 
with  all  his  bottles;  and  certainly  no  law  could  make  this 
murder.  Bad-tempered  men  are  not  to  be  more  carefully 
guarded  by  the  State  than  better-natured  ones.  It  would  be  a 
strange  statute  that  made  it  penal  to  anger  an  irascible  fellow. 
I  wonder  if  some  suspicion  of  this  kind  has  crossed  Beattie's 
mind  1  Is  it  for  that  Haire  has  been  called  to  keep  the  watcli 
on  deck, — and  if  so,  who  is  to  replace  him  1  He'll  tire  at  last 
— he  must  sleep  some  time  ;  and  what  are  they  to  do  then  1 
My  wife,  perhaps.  Yes ;  she  would  play  their  game  willingly 
enough.  If  she  has  heard  of  this  wiU,  it  will  alarm  her.  She 
has  always  tried  to  have  the  children  provided  for.  She  dreads 
— ^she's  not  so  long  there — she  dreads  le«onT\^  ^ser^SJc^xv^Ss^^ox^ 
power.  Ajid  of  late  she  has  dared  to  oi^^*^  ixi^  Q.^<e£^-^.  ^"^ 
tkneat;  of  suing  for  a  divorce,  that  uaed  toYec^'Viwt  wi  ^v^^s^"*^^ 
mct^  ia  Ming  noiw,     iSome  one  baa  toWl^st  \ii3QXi^  w^^  ^. 

a  i> 


linxt  tliDse  tm,  ;,r.,.e,,i:tiice^  for' 
mill  lifiy.  Tl.i;  I^Ht,  ,it  all  ever 
name  was  not  in  liia  own  hum 
a  man  meeta  n  bill  wlien  he  I 
And  iigain  he  Imighed  at  the  di 
awaim  around  me,"  muttered  he 
brooke,  too.  Malevolent  old  f( 
leas  it  ia  to  ruin  me.  Can't  he 
own  prediction  that  I'm  a  fellow 
nature  will  always  be  Nemeaia  t 
tnere  I "  cried  he,  aa  be  heard  a  i 
"If a  ma,  your  honour.  I  c 
honour  before  I  went  away,"  aald 
cringing  tone. 

"Away I  and  where  tot" 
"They're  aending  ma  out  of  tl 
or  two,  to  prevent  that  ould  mai 
parjury.  Thafa  what  they  purl 
TOica.  "But  the  truth  ia,  that  I 
and  more  than  they  think  ;  for  ii 
Wood  that  the  Lonl-Liftenant  M 
ond  ^t  two  hours  with  thia  ould 
"  ^"^P  ^*"*  *»rt  of  tales  for  ot 
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doni    Men  of  your  stamp  are  never  thoroughly  idle.     Will 
you  write  your  memoirs  1 " 

"  Indeed  no,  your  honour ;  it  might  hurt  people's  feelings  the 
names  I'd  have  to  bring  in ;  and  I'm  just  going  over  to  Franee 
for  the  present" 

"  To  France  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr  Harman's  tuk  heart  o'  grace,  and  is  going  tcf 
sue  for  a  divorce,  and  he's  sending  me  over  to  a  place  cadled 
Boulogne  to  get  up  evidence  against  the  Captain." 

"  You  like  that  sort  of  thing  1 " 

"  I  neither  like  it  nor  dislike  it,"  said  O'Rcardon,  while  his 
eye  kindled  angrily,  for  he  thought  that  he  who  scoffed  at  him 
should  stand  on  higher  moral  ground  than  Sewell's. 

"  You  once  lived  with  Captain  Peters,  I  think  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  his  valet  for  four  years.  I  was  with  him 
at  Malta  and  Corfu  when  he  was  in  the  Rifles." 

"  And  he  treated  you  well  1 " 

"  No  man  better,  that  I'll  say  for  him  if  he  was  in  the  dock 
to-morrow.  He  gave  mo  a  tmuk  of  his  clothes — mufti  he  called 
them — and  ten  pounds  the  day  I  left  him." 

**  It's  somewhat  hard,  isn't  it,  to  go  against  a  man  after  that  t 
Doesn't  your  fine  nature  rather  revolt  at  the  ingratitude  ] " 

"  Well,  then,  to  toll  your  honour  the  tmth,  my  *  fine  nature  * 
never  was  rich  enough  to  afford  itself  that  thing  your  honour 
calls  gratitude.     It's  a  sort  of  thing  for  my  betters." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  O'Reardon.  You  almost 
shock  me  with  such  principles, 

"  Well,  that's  the  way  it  is,  sir.  When  a  man's  poor  he  has 
no  more  right  to  fine  feelins  than  to  fine  feeding." 

"  Why,  you  go  from  bad  to  worse,  O'Reardon.  I  declare  you 
are  positively  corrupting  this  morning." 

"Am  I,  sirl"  said  the  fellow,  who  now  eyed  him  with  a 
calm  and  steady  defiance,  as  though  he  had  submitted  to  all  he 
meant  to  bear.  Sewell  felt  this,  and  though  he  returned  the 
stare,  it  was  with  a  far  less  courageous  spirit.  "  Well  V*  cried 
he  at  last,  as  though,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  situation,  he 
desired  to  end  it  at  any  cost—"  Well  1" 

"  I  suppose  your  honour  wouldn't  have  time  to  settle  with 
me  now]" 

**  To  settle  with  you  1  What  do  you  call  settle^  my  good  fellow  f 
our  reckonings  are  very  short  ones,  ox  I'm  xelnxOol  isc^^vs^^^- 
Wha^^B  thia  settlement  you  talk  oi  V*  ^. 

''It's  down  here  in  hlack  and  ^Ute,'*  tt8i3L>iXx'^  ^>2stfst^^^«^^ 
iV  «  ^old^  Bbeet  of  paper  as  lie  a^k©.     ''  ^  ^f^"^  ^vs^^ 


I)u,=mess — tlie  tnickiiig  him  out,  i 
ills  trunk  niiJ  w*ritiiig-c;isi;,  tiglit 
two  men  Ui  swoir  tiiat  lie  asked 
and  the  other  expensiea  as  set  do' 
twenty-seven  pound  four  ftnd  eigl 

"YfhalV 

"  Twentj-seven,  four,  and  eigh: 

A  very  prolonged  whistle  waa  i 
know,  <yB«ardon,"  said  he  at  last 
opinion  of  myself  to  see  that,  af 
acquaintance,  I  should  still  app 
of  an  idiot  ?  It  is  very  distressing 
vciy  distresaing." 

"  Uake  your  mind  easy,  sir ;  i 
all;"  and  the  fellow  lent  an  ei 
gave  it  a  most  insulting  significan 

"  I'd  like  to  know, "  cried  Sewf 
anger,  "if  yon  could  have  dared 
this  tc  any  man  you  didn't  believ 

"The  devil  a  drop  of  fool's  1 
O'Beardon,  with  an  easy  air  and  s 

"I  am  flattered  by  the  compan 
restores  me  to  self-esteem  to  hear 
you  a  compliment  in  turn  if  I  onl 
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Well,  then,  I  begin  to  believe  you  are  a  fool,  after  all.  No,  sir, 
you  needn't  put  your  hand  in  your  waistcoat.  If  you  have  a 
pistol  there  I  have  another — and,  what's  more,  I  have  a  witness 
in  that  clump  of  trees,  that  only  needs  the  word  to  stand 
beside  me.  There,  now,  Colonel,  you  see  you're  beat,  and  beat 
at  your  own  game  too." 

"  D — n  you  !"  cried  Sewell,  savagely.  "  Can't  you  see  that 
I've  got  no  money]" 

"If  I  haven't  money,  I'll  have  money's  worth.  Short  of 
twenty  pound  I'll  not  leave  this." 

''  I  tell  you  again,  you  might  as  well  ask  me  for  two  hundred 
or  two  thousand.  I'll  be  in*  cash,  I  hope,  by  the  end  of  the 
week " 

"  Ay,  but  I'll  be  in  France,"  broke  in  O'Reardon. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in "  mumbled  Sewell,  as  he  believed,  to 

himself;  but  the  other  heard  him,  and  dryly  said,  "  No,  sir,  not 
yet ;  it's  manners  to  let  you  go  first." 

"  I  lost  heavily  two  nights  ago  at  the  club— that's  why  I'm 
so  hard  up ;  but  I  know  I  must  have  money  by  Saturday.  By 
Saturday's  post,  I'll  send  you  an  order  for  twenty  pounds.  Will 
that  content  you  1" 

"  No,  sir,  it  will  not.  I  had  a  bad  bout  of  it  last  night  myself, 
and  lost  every  ha'penny  Mr  Harman  gave  me  for  the  journey — 
that's  the  reason  I'm  here." 

"  But  if  I  have  not  got  it  1  There,  so  help  me  !  is  every 
farthing  I  can  call  my  own  this  minute,"  and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  silver,  in  which  a  single  gold  coin  or  two  mingled — 
"  take  it,  if  you  like." 

"No,  sir;  it's  no  good  to  me.  Short  of  twenty  pounds,. I 
couldn't  start  on  the  journey." 

"  And  if  I  haven't  got  it !  Am  I  to  go  out  and  rob  for  youl " 
cried  Sewell,  as  his  eyes  fliished  indignantly  at  him. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  rob;  but  it  Isn't  a  house  like  this 
hasn't  twenty  pounds  in  it." 

"You  mean,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  sneering  laugh,  "that  if 
there's  not  cash  there  must  be  plate,  jewels,  and  suchlike,  and 
so  I'm  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  spoons  ;  but  you  forget  there 
is  a  butler  who  looks  after  these  things." 

"  There  might  be  many  a  loose  thing  on  your  lady's  table  that 
would  do  as  well — a  ring  or  two,  or  a  bracelet  that  she's  tired  oi" 

Sewell  started — a  sudden  thouglit  fkai^^di  ^<(st^^a&\i>xsc\  ^Sl^^s^ 
were  to  kill  the  fellow  as  he  atood  ttiete^^Ww  ^wi^^ V^  'J**^'^^ 
the  murder  and  bide  the  corpse  f    It  'wca  c^v^  ^i&  ^^ssgoNssscE 
Jbab  this  thought,  but  the  horror  oi  ibe  coxkafcc^jx^xiR^A  w  w««i 


thu  stairs  iiriil  iiiaiJe  fur  his  wife' 
ilnur  lie  rtliijijii'.l  to  li^tfii,  Tliore 
He  turned  tliu  limidlo  gi.'iitly  acid  1 
partly  open,  and  a  gleam  of  the  b 
floor  and  fell  upon  the  bed  on  whi 
asleep — so  Boundlj',  indeed,  that  th 
M  he  pushed  it  wider,  she  never 
evidently  been  sitting  up  with  the 
come  by  fatigue.  His  intention  ha 
at  leut  to  Mk  her  to  asaiat  him  w 
by  be^-and  he  had  entered  thus  : 
for  somehow,  in  the  revulsion  of  h 
of  oatrage  and  insult,  a  sense  of  itt 
bim  towards  her,  who,  in  hia  cniele 
to  hare  a  certain  influence  over  hii 
slept — her  fine  features,  at  rest,  wci 
traces  of  sorrow  wore  seen  in  tho  d 
about  the  month,  while  three  or 
showed  themselves  in  the  brown  br 
sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and,  as  h< 
passed  in  review  before  him,  from  i 
that  sod  moment  of  tlie  jiresent. 
their  game  I  bow  recklessly  misu 
might  liave  secured  their  fortune 
Ilia  a\irB^A«^:  --^   — J — "-''      • 
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And  yet  it  calmed  him  to  sit  there ;  her  softly  drawn  breath- 
ing soothed  his  ruffled  spirit.  He  felt  it  as  the  fevered  man 
feels  the  ice-cold  water  on  his  brow — a  transient  sense  of  what 
it  would  be  to  be  well  again.  Is  there  that  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  sleep — image  as  it  is  of  the  great  sleep  of  all — that 
subdues  all  rancour  of  heart — all  that  si)irit  of  conflict  and  jar 
by  which  men  make  their  lives  a  very  hell  of  undying  hates, 
undying  regrets? 

His  heart,  that  a  few  moments  ago  had  almost  burst  with 
passion,  now  felt  almost  at  ease ;  and  in  the  half-darkened  room, 
the  stillness,  and  the  calm,  there  stole  over  him  a  feeling  of  re- 
pose that  was  almost  peacefulness.  As  he  bent  over  her  to  look 
at  her,  her  lips  moved  She  was  dreaming  ;  very  softly  indeed 
came  the  sounds,  but  they  seemed  as  if  entreating.  "  Yes,"  she 
said, — "yes — all — everything — I  consent.  I  agree  to  all,  only 
— Gary — let  me  have  Gary,  and  I  will  go." 

Sewell  started.  His  face  became  crimson  in  a  moment. 
How  was  it  that  these  words  scattered  all  Ids  late  musings,  as 
the  hurricane  tears  and  severs  the  cloud-masses,  and  sends  them 
riven  and  shattered  through  the  sky  ?  He  arose  and  walked 
over  to  the  table ;  a  gold  comb  and  two  jewelled  hair-pins  lay 
on  the  glass ;  he  clutched  them  coarsely  in  his  hand,  and  moved 
away.  Cautiously  and  noiselessly  he  crept  down  the  stairs,  and 
out  into  the  garden.  "  Take  these,  and  make  your  money  of 
them ;  they  are  worth  more  than  your  claim ;  and  mind,  my 
good  fellow — ^mind  it  well,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you — 
our  dealings  end  here.  This  is  our  last  transaction,  and  our  last 
meeting.  I^U  never  harm  you,  if  you  keep  only  out  of  my  way. 
But  take  care  that  you  never  claim  me,  nor  assume  to  know  me; 
for  I  warn  you  I'll  disown  you,  if  it  should  bring  you  to  the 
gallows.     That's  plain  speaking,  and  you  understand  it." 

"I  do,  every  word  of  it,"  said  the  fellow,  as  he  buttoned  up 
his  coat  and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  "  I'm  taking  the  *  fiver' 
too,  as  it's  to  be  our  last  meetin'.  I  suppose  your  honour  will 
shake  hands  with  me  and  wish  me  luck.  Well,  if  you  won't, 
there's  no  harm  done.  It's  a  quare  world,  where  the  people 
that's  doin'  the  same  things  can't  be  friends,  just  because  one 
wears  fine  cloth  and  the  other  can  only  afford  corduroy.  Good- 
bye, sir ;  good-bye,  anyhow^"  and  there  was  a  strange  cadence 
in  the  last  words  no  description  can  well  convey. 

Sewell  stood  and  looked  after  him  iot  \xTcv!cycwe^^*Ofi&^^.N:«:^^ 
into  the  bouae,  and  threw  himadl  oxx  «•  %ol^  ^-iaaw.^^^  ^^^a.^ 
worn  outi, 


li:i.l   nccmuul:iti;.l   iluriTig 
ftti]ini;,'*t  llio  miml.KT,  (Usi 
(Uyd  bi'fure.     It  ran  tbui 
silver  ill  the  uew  sliaft — dt 
hear  from  me.     I  write  hy 
bat  seen  tlio  iiDDioTed.  cal 
astounding  tidings — hod  he 
which  the  old  man  threw 
reading  it,  and  passed  on  t< 
Crow  Keep — ^his  patience 
tried.    Nor  was  it  from  any 
little  from  any  distrust  of  t 
he  hod  never  doubted  that  t 
him  once  more  rich.    It  mig. 
It  might  be  that  wealth  an 
gradually  increasing  measare, 
prosperity.    These  were  thii 
bat  of  the  fact — the  great  I 
u  he  had  of  his  own  existent 
Ing  it,  he  would  have  beqnea 
for  the  amount,  as  conacienti 
tor  vriiich  he  held  the  voache 
When  most  men  build  ca; 
foand&tiona  their  «1ifl-«"  — 
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At  last  he  came  to  Tom  Lendrick's  letter — four  closely- written 
pages,  all  glowing  with  triumph.  On  the  day  week  after  Sir 
B.'s  departure,  he  wrote  : — "  They  had  come  upon  a  vein  of  lead 
80  charged  with  silver  as  to  seem  as  though  the  whole  mass  were 
of  the  more  precious  metal.  AH  Cagliari  came  down  to  see  a 
block  of  ore  upwards  of  two  hundredweight,  entirely  crusted 
with  silver,  and  containing  in  the  mass  forty  per  cent.  We  had 
to  get  a  guard  from  the  Podesta,  merely  to  keep  off  the  curious, 
for  there  was  no  outrage  nor  any  threat  of  outrage.  Indeed, 
your  kind  treatment  of  our  workpeople  now  begins  to  bear  its 
fruit,  and  there  was  nothing  but  goodwill  and  kind  feeling  for 
our  lucky  fortune.  The  two  Jews,  Heenwitz  and  Voss,  of  the 
Contrada  Eeale,  were  amongst  the  first  visitors,  and  had  actually 
gone  down  into  the  shaft  before  I  knew  of  it.  They  at  once 
offered  me  a  large  sum  for  a  share  in  the  mine ;  and  when  I  told 
them  it  was  with  you  they  must  treat,  they  proposed  to  open  a 
credit  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  with  their  house  in  my 
favour,  to  go  on  with  the  working  till  I  heard  from  you  and 
learned  your  intentions.  This  offer,  too,  I  have  declined,  till  I 
get  your  letter. 

"  This  was  on  Tuesday,  but  on  Thursday  we  struck  pure  silver 
without  a  trace  of  lead,  the  only  alloy  being  a  thin  vein  of  co- 
balt, like  a  ribbon,  running  through  the  ore  ;  and  which  CLiusani 
says — for  he  has  worked  in  Mexico  and  the  Brazils — is  proof  of 
a  strong  vein.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  at  Cagliari ;  and 
I  have  had  such  levees  of  the  money  folk  !  all  offering  me  mil- 
lions at  any,  or  indeed  at  no  interest,  and  actually  entreating  me 
to  put  my  hand  in  their  pockets  while  they  look  away  or  close 
their  eyes.  As  for  the  presents  that  pour  in,  we  have  no  room 
for  them ;  and  you  know  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  refuse 
these  people.  It  is  only  a  short  step  with  them  from  a  sworn 
friendship  to  the  stiletto.  The  only  disturbing  element  in  all 
this  joy  is  a  sort  of  official  protest  from  the  Delegato  of  the  pro- 
vince against  our  working  what  the  Crown  may  claim  as  a 
royalty ;  but  I  am  instructed  that  Sardinia  once  acquired  all 
royal  rights  by  a  fixed  payment,  and  Lucy  thinks  she  read  some- 
where the  details  of  the  cession.  At  any  rate,  she  and  Contini, 
the  lawyer,  are  hard  at  work  making  out  the  reply ;  and  the 
English  version,  which  Lucy  does,  will  be  forwarded  to  our 
minister  at  Turin  to-morrow.  You'd  laugh  if  you  saw  h«^  '^'^ 
has  familiarised  herself  with  not  only  aW  M\i^  \fc^^  \.^toqss,>s^ 
with  all  our  mining  phraseology,  and  liovf  «ie\x\.^'^  ^^  xwa:^^  "^^ 
difBarmice  between  intact  royalties  and  l\ie  d«i^xw&  o\  \>afc  C;w«^ 
^  eerim  percentages  on  exempted  minea,  CoxiXlwa  Sa  ^\>^wjetfs 


1"'"",    „„„    n.ni»«ii'«»  ' 

"'.',  I ;  w    J  6110.1,  tl,.m.aiKi,  t. 

«ime«h«t  manid  Sir  »""•  " 
!?Writ.Km.th.r.fot..loi.ce, 

S..tl».tom»i  »«»'"?, 
„?ddjlto  Il«li«»  "."« 

E«  jom  irtnr".  ««  «"''.    "l 
mlmaidp.tota"""'"™ 

:,1jS  to  the  riding  p«rly  ? 
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interests  are  matter  of  care  and  thought  to  another.  Above  all, 
keep  us  informed  daily  by  telegraph  how  and  where  you  are, 
and  what  doing. 

**  Lucy  wants  to  go  off  to  you  to-night,  but  I  have  had  a  slight 
return  of  my  fever,  a  very  slight  one,  and  she  half  fears  to  leave 
me.  If  your  next  gives  us  good  news,  we  shall  soon  forget  this 
unpleasantness ;  but,  I  repeat,  let  no  day  pass  without  tidings 
of  you. 

"  The  evening  report  has  just  come  in  from  the  mine — one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  of  pure  silver  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  !  I  have  taken  on  forty  additional  men,  and 
the  new  smelting-house  will  be  in  full  work  within  a  week.  If 
you  only  were  here,  I*d  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for. 

"  I  suppose  TrafFord  has  wrjtten  to  you.  In  the  short  note  I 
got  from  him  yesterday  there  is  nothing  but  gratitude  to  you. 
He  says  he  owes  everything  to  your  friendship.  He  means  to 
be  in  England  in  a  few  days,  and  of  course  will  go  over  to  you; 
but  write,  or  rather  telegraph. — Yours  ever,  T.  L. 

"  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Cave  this  morning  to  tell  him  his  small 
venture  with  us  would  not  turn  out  so  badly.  Our  first  dividend 
wiU  be  at  least  cent  per  cent,  so  that  he  cannot  lose  by  us.  It's 
downright  jolly  to  be  able  to  send  off  such  a  despatch." 

The  last  letter  of  the  heap  was  from  Lady  Trafford,  and 
served  in  a  measure  to  explain  that  paragraph  in  Tom's  epistle 
which  spoke  of  young  Trafford's  gratitude.  It  appeared  that 
Lady  Trafford's  youngest  son,  on  whom  Sir  Hugh  had  fixed  to 
make  the  head  of  the  family,  had  gone  to  winter  at  Madeira, 
and  while  there  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  a  Portu- 
guese girl,  the  daughter  of  his  landlady.  The  news  of  this 
mesalliance  had  nearly  killed  his  father,  who  was  only  recover- 
ing from  a  bad  attack  of  gout  when  the  tidings  reached  him. 
By  good  luck,  however,  on  the  very  same  day  came  a  letter  from 
Fossbrooke,  declaring  that  no  matter  what  treatment  young 
Trafford  might  meet  with  from  his  own  family,  he.  Sir  Brook, 
would  stand  firmly  by  him,  so  long  as  his  honourable  and  manly 
conduct  and  his  fidelity  to  his  word  to  the  girl  he  loved  entitled 
him  to  regard  and  affection.  "  In  a  worldly  point  of  view," 
wrote  he,  "  such  friendship  as  mine  is  a  poor  thing.  I  am  a 
man  of  nothing,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  there  are  other  successes  besides  wealth  and  e.te.tv<y^ 
There  are  such  things  as  self-respect,  coIiY«li\lmvv^•^^'a.^^^^^'^^ 
of  friends;  and  I  do  think  my  expetieu^^  VSL  V^  \ccsa.'vft 
geooTB  some  abate  ot  these. 
""Then  ia,  Aoirever,  one  entreaty  l^o^d  ^t%l«t,«cA.'i'«^ 


Liiii,  Iliun,  even  if  j-on'disiiil 
the  soiitinieiiU  of  a  lUiiii  who 
tliat  I  was  nut  nhvaya  a  begga 
would  alter  these  opinions,  I 
poor  as  uow  I  write  myself, 

"  There's  a  strong  prejudice 
men  who  have  made  such  a  , 
as  I  have  ;  but  many  a  felloi 
proved  a  good  sailor;  at  all  e 
buffeted  by  the  waves  and  t 
told  yoar  son  not  to  be  afrai. 
me. 

"  Once  more,  then,  I  ask,  li 
tim ;  and  believe  me  faithfull' 

Lady  Trafford's  note  was  eh 

"Mtdear  Sie  Bbook, — I 
but  what  you  say,  and  Lionel 
nothing  but  disasters  with  on 
hope  that  this  was  to  be  the  e) 
desires  much  that  you  could  : 
you  conveniently  arrange  thisi 
the  terrible  disappointment  to  < 
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all  events,  he  need  not  be  styled  Doctor.  Oh  dear !  when  I 
think  of  it  all,  and  think  what  an  end  my  ambitions  have  com© 
to,  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out.  It  often  strikes  me  that  people 
who  make  most  sacrifices  for  their  children  are  ever  repaid  in 
this  fashion.  The  Dean  says  these  are  mysterious  dispensations, 
and  that  we  must  submit  to  them.  I  suppose  wo  must,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  without  reluctance. 

"  I  thought  of  asking  you  to  write  to  Lionel,  but  I  will  do 
80  myself,  painful  as  it  is.  I  feel  I  am  very  forgiving  to  write 
3'ou  ill  this  strain,  seeing  how  great  was  the  share  you  took  in 
involving  us  all  in  this  unhappy  business.  At  one  moment  I 
positively  detested — I  don*t  suspect  yet  that  I  entirely  pardon 
— you,  though  I  may  when  you  come  here,  especially  if  you 
bring  me  any  good  news  of  this  peerage  business,  which  I  look 
to  as  our  last  refuge.  Lendrick  is  a  very  odd  name — are  there 
many  of  them?  Of  course,  it  will  be  well  understood  that  we 
only  know  the  immediate  relations — father  and  brother,  I  mean. 
We  stand  no  cousins,  still  less  uncles  or  aunts. 

"  Sir  Hugh  thinks  I  ought  to  write  to  the  old  Judge.     I      ^ 
opine  he  would  be  flattered  by  the  attention,  but  I  have  not  yet 
made  up  my  mind  upon  it.     Give  me  some  advice  on  this,  and 
believe  me  sincerely  yours.*' 

After  despatching  a  telegram  to  Cagliari,  to  say  he  was  well 
and  at  large,  and  would  soon  be  on  his  way  back  again,  Foss- 
brooke  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lord  Wilmington  of  regret  that  he 
could  not  afford  time  to  go  over  and  see  him,  and  assuring  him 
that  the  late  incident  that  had  befallen  him  was  not  worth  a 
thought.  "  He  must  be  a  more  irritable  fellow  than  I  am,"  he 
wrote,  "  who  would  make  a  personal  grievance  of  a  mere  acci- 
dent, against  which,  in  a  time  of  trouble,  it  would  be  hard  to 
provide.  While  I  say  tliis,  I  must  add  that  I  think  the  spy 
system  is  a  mistake — that  there  is  an  over-eagerness  in  your 
oflBcials  to  procure  c6mmittals ;  and  I  declare  to  you  I  have 
often  had  more  difficulty  to  get  out  of  a  crowded  evening  party 
than  I  should  have  felt  in  making  my  escape  from  your  jail 
or  bridewell,  whichever  be  its  name,  I  don't  suspect  your 
law-officers  are  marvels  of  wisdom,  and  your  Chief  Secretary  is 
an  ass." 

To  Lady  Traff'ord  he  wrote  a  very  brief  reply.     He  scarcely 
thought  his  engagements  would  enable  bm  to  \Skak&  ^nS!»J^  \» 
Holt     "J  will,  however f  come  if  I  can,  ciae^^  \jo  Oq\s^  ^^^«^ 
fall  and  free  psaxtoD,  though  for  'wliat  bcjoudL  xcii<^'Ktvxv%  ^^^  ^^ 
i^ralugble  aervice,  I  am  puzzled  to  \mde»\«aA.\  wA'i.^^^*^**^'^ 


ii]>uii  thp  iiii^'iitiatioii,  ilo  si>  by 
ri;s["iii>i|.lu  fnr  ivli;it  may  como 
j'dur  tiiste.  I'or  myself,  I'd  rath 
umbrella  than  I'd  provoke  such 

To  get  back  to  Cogliaii  u  ao 
of  that  responsibility  which  wi 
him,  TBS  Foubrooke's  fint  ret 
once,  and  finish  the  business ;  i 
might  be,  he  must  seek  him  at  1 
him  elsewhere.  He  wished  ah 
, repay  the  loan  be  bad  made  hit 
him  haw  be  could  obtain  an  iut 
intrnsion  upon  the  Chief  Baron. 

It  was  evening  before  Fossl 
Beattie,  and  the  Doctor  had  jt 
gentleman  who  had  arrived  hj 
giving  orden  that  bo  was  not  to 

"  Will  you  merely  take  in  m] 
bog,  with  my  respects,  to  lean 
Beattie  would  accord  mo  a  few  i 
lion  was  mildly  overcome  by  the 
and  he  retired  with  tbe  message. 

Before  a  minute  elapsed,  Dr 
hand,  and  hia  fiuw   ■Kanmim.  w 
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door,  I  was  telling  him  that  I  heard  you  were  in  Dublin,  and 
only  doubted  it  because  you  had  never  called  on  me ;  but  come 
along,  we  can  say  all  these  things  over  our  soup.  Look  whom 
I  have  brought  you,  Tom,"  cried  Beattie,  as  he  led  Sir  Brook 
into  the  room, —  "here's  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  come  to  join  us." 
And  the  two  men  grasped  hands  in  heartiest  embrace,  while 
Fossbrooke,  not  waiting  for  a  word  of  question,  said,  "Both 
well  and  hearty.     I  had  a  telegram  from  Tom  this  morning." 

"  How  much  I  owe  you  ! — how  much,  how  much  !  '*  was  all 
that  Lendrick  could  say,  and  his  eyes  swam  as  he  said  it. 

**  It  is  I  am  the  debtor,  and  well  I  know  what  it  is  worth  to 
bo  so !  Their  loving  kindness  and  affection  have  rescued  me 
from  the  one  terror  of  my  life — the  fear  of  becoming  a  discon- 
tented, incredulous  old  bachelor.  Heaven  bless  them  for  it; 
their  goodness  has  kept  me  out  of  that  danger." 

"And  how  are  they  looking? — is  Lucy "  he  stopped  and 

looked  half  ashamed.     ^ 

"  More  beautiful  than  ever,"  broke  in  Fossbrooke.  "  I  think 
she  is  taller  than  when  you  last  saw  her,  and  perhaps  a  shade 
more  thoughtful-looking;  and  Tom  ia  a  splendid  fellow,  I 
scarcely  know  what  career  he  could  not  follow,  nor  where  he 
would  not  seem  too  good  for  whatever  he  was  doing." 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  but  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made  me  ! " 
muttered  Lendrick.  "  I  ought  never  to  have  left  them — never 
broken  up  my  home.  I  did  it  unwillingly,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
ought  never  to  have  done  it." 

**  Who  knows  if  it  may  not  turn  out  for  the  best,  after  all  1 
You  need  never  be  separated  henceforth.  Tom's  last  letter  to 
me — m  bring  it  over  to  you  to-morrow — tells  me  what  I  well 
knew  must  befall  us  sooner  or  later — that  we  are  rolling  in 
wealth,  have  silver  enough  to  pave  the  streets,  and  more  money 
than  we  shall  be  able  to  spend — though  I  once  had  rather  a 
knack  that  way." 

"  That's  glorious  news  1 "  said  Beattie.  "  It*s  our  mine,  I 
suppose?'*  added  he,  laughing. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  I  have  come  prepared  to  buy  you  out, 
Doctor,  or  pay  you  your  first  dividend,  cent  per  cent,  whichever 
you  prefer." 

"  Let  ns  hear  about  this  mine,"  said  Beattie. 

^  rd  rather  talk  to  you  about  the  miners,  Tom  and  Lucy," 
said  Fossbrooke. 

*«  Yei,  J0B,  tell  ua  of  ikem.     Do  they  w«i  \aJJK.  A  '<Qaft^'i^^ 
do  they  ey&r  tbiok  ot  the  happy  day«  iv«  '^vAAftdL  ^«t%V^  ^^^ 
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"  Ay,  and  more.  Wc  have  bad  a  project  this  many  u  »l*y— 
we  cull  realise  it  now — to  buy  it,  out-and-out  And  Fm  to 
build  a  cabin  for  myself  by  the  river-side,  where  the  swan's  hut 
stood,  and  I'm  to  be  asked  to  dinner  every  Sunday." 

*'  15y  Jove,  I  think  I'll  run  down  by  the  rail  for  one  of  those 
ilinncrs,"  said  lk':ittic  ;  "  but  I  certainly  hope  the  company  vill 
have  better  a])petites  than  my  guests  of  to-day." 

"  I  am  too  liappy  to  feel  hungry,"  said  Lendrick.  "  If  I  only 
knew  that  my  poor  dear  father  could  live  to  sec  us  all  united- 
all  tni^cther  ai'ain,  I'd  ask  for  no  more  in  life." 

"And  so  he  may,  Tom ;  he  was  better  this  afternoon,  and, 
thoii^'h  we:ik  and  low,  perfectly  collected  and  sensible.  Mrs 
Sewell  has  been  his  nurse  to-day,  and  she  seems  to  manage  him 
cleverly." 

'^  I  saw  her  at  the  Cape.  She  was  nicely  mannered,  and,  if 
I  remember  aright,  handsome,"  said  Lendrick,  in  his  half- 
abstracted  way. 

"  She  was  beautiful — perfectly  beautiful — as  a  girl :  except 
your  own  Lucy,  I  never  saw  any  one  so  lovely,"  said  Fossbrooke, 
whose  voice  shf)ok  with  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

*^  I  wish  she  had  better  luck  in  a  husband,"  said  Beattie. 
'*  For  all  liis  graceful  address  and  insinuating  ways,  I'm  full  sure 
he's  a  bad  fellow." 

I'ossbrooke  checked  himself  with  a  great  eflfort,  and  merely 
nodded  an  iwsent  to  the  other's  words. 

*'  llt)w  came  it,  8ir  Brook,"  asked  Beattie,  suddenly,  "that  you 
should  have  becu  in  Dublin  so  long  without  once  coming  to  see 
me?" 

"  Are  you  very  di^scrcet  ] — may  I  be  sure  that  neither  of  you 
will  ever  accidentally  let  drop  a  word  of  what  I  shall  tell  you  I" 

'*  Vou  may  rely  upon  my  secrecy,  and  uponToni  Lendrick's 
i'.'norance,  for  there  he  is  now  in  one  of  his  reveries,  thinking  oi 
his  children  in  all  probability ;  and  I'll  guarantee  you,  to  any 
amount,  that  he'U  not  hear  one  word  you  say  for  the  next  half- 
hour." 
^'o'li  TJie  fact  is,  they  took  me  up  for  a  rebel — some  one  with 

A  sc«>al  than  discrimination  fancied  I  looked  like  a  *  Celt,'  a8 
nught  bJows  call  themselves ;  and  my  mode  of  life,  and  my 
"vvords  of  fJead  ore,  and  some  other  things  of  little  vsiue,  oom- 

"I  tell  ycase  against  me,  and  they  sent  mo  to  jail." 
the  rarest  pid 
Poor  Lendrick  place  ca\\e(!LB!i<2iamo\v^"^rA^Ns^^^^^ 


Lendrick!  iriglit  da7a,\iyTio  mww^a  ^ai^«»^^V  ^^^ 
To    be   sure-  secure  ULgMMfc  rnVraaMwu     ^\a^  v  ^wa^ 
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room,  and  very  fair  food.  Indeed  Fm  not  sure  that  I  did 
not  leave  it  with  a  certain  regret ;  but  as  I  had  written  to  my 
old  friend  Lord  Wihnington,  to  apprise  him  of  the  mistake,  and 
to  warn  him  against  the  consequences  such  a  bhmder  might 
occasion  if  it  befell  one  less  well-disposed  towards  him  than  my- 
self, I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  friendly  farewell  of  my 
jailer  and  go." 

**I  declare  few  men  would  have  treated  the  incident  so 
temperately." 

"  Wilmington's  father  was  my  fag  at  Eton,  let  me  see — no, 
ril  not  see — how  long  ago ;  and  Wilmington  himself  used  to 
come  and  spend  his  summer  vacations  with  me  when  I  had  that 
Wiltshire  place ;  and  I  was  very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  as  bo 
liked  my  partridge-shooting,  we  grew  to  be  fast  friends ;  but 
why  are  we  talking  of  these  old  histories  when  it  is  the  present 
that  should  engage  us  ?  I  would  only  caution  you  once  again 
against  letting  the  story  get  abroad :  there  are  fellows  would 
like  to  make  a  House  of  Commons  row  out  of  it,  and  I'd  not 
stand  it.  Is  the  Doctor  sleeping  1 ''  added  he,  in  a  whisper,  as 
Lendrick  sat  with  closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  mute  and 
motionless. 

"  No,"  said  Beattie  ;  "  it  is  his  way  when  he  is  very  happy. 
He  is  going  over  to  himself  all  you  have  been  telling  him  of  his 
children,  and  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  aught  around  him." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  him  another  piece  of  news  that  would 
probably  please  him,"  said  Sir  Prook,  in  the  same  low  tone.  "  I 
have  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Nest ;  by  this  day  week  I  hope  it  will  be  Lucy's." 

"  Oh !  do  tell  him  that.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  de- 
light him  as  much.  Lendrick,"  said  he,  touching  his  arm, 
"  here  is  something  you  would  like  to  hear." 

"  No,  no  ! "  muttered  he,  softly.  "  Life  is  too  short  for  these 
things.  No  more  separations — no  more ;  we  must  live  together, 
come  what  may ; "  and  he  stretched  out  his  hands  on  either  side 
of  him,  as  though  to  grasp  his  children. 

'*  It  is  a  pity  to  awaken  him  from  such  a  dream,"  said  Foss- 
brooke,  cautiously;  ''  let  us  steal  over  to  the  window  and  not 
disturb  him." 

They  crept  cautioaaly  away  to  a  window-bench,  and  talked 
till  late  into  the  night. 


A   «. 
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CHAPTER   LXIV. 

MAN    TO    MAX. 

As  RewcU  awoke  it  was  already  evening.  Fatigue  and  anxiety 
together  had  so  overcome  him  that  he  slept  like  one  drugged 
l)y  a  narcotic ;  nor  did  he  very  quickly  recall  on  awakening  how 
and  wherefore  he  had  nut  been  to  bed.  His  servant  liad  left 
two  letters  on  his  table  while  he  slept,  and  these  served  to  re- 
mind him  of  some  at  least  of  the  troubles  that  last  oppressed 
him.  One  was  from  his  L'iw-agent,  regretting  that  he  could  ndt 
obtain  for  hiiu  the  loan  he  solicited  on  any  terms  whatever,  and 
mildly  suggesting  that  he  trusted  the  Colonel  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  CLTtain  acceptances  which  would  fall  due  in  the  coming 
week.  The  other  wiis  from  a  friend  whom  ho  had  often  assisted 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  ran:  "Dear  S., — I  lost  two 
hundred  last  night  at  pool,  and,  what's  worse,  can't  pay  it. 
That  infernal  rule  of  yours  about  prompt  payment  will  smash  us 
both — but  it's  so  like  you  !  You  never  had  a  run  of  luck  yet 
that  you  didn't  do  something  that  tunicd  against  you  afterwanls. 
Your  clover  rule  about  the  selling-stakes  cost  mo  the  best  marc 
I  ever  had  ;  and  now  this  blessed  stroke  of  your  genius  leaves 
me  in  doubt  wliether  to  blow  my  brains  out  or  start  for  Bon- 
logne.  As  Tom  Buochcr  said,  you  are  a  *  deuced  deal  too  'cut« 
to  prosper.'  If  I  have  to  cross  the  water,  I  suspect  you  might 
as  well  come  with  me. — Yours,  DiCK  Vaughan." 

Scwell  tore  the  note  up  into  the  smallest  fragments,  mutter- 
ing savagely  to  himself  the  while.  **  I'll  be  bound,"  said  he, 
"  the  cur  is  half  c»jnsolcd  for  his  mishap  by  seeing  how  much 
worse  ruin  has  befallen  mo. — "What  is  it,  "Wat kin  1  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  cried  he  to  his  servant,  who  came  hastily  into  the  room. 
**  His  lordship  has  taken  a  bad  turn,  sir,  and  Mrs  Sewell 
wants  to  see  you  immediately." 

**  All  right !     Say  I'm  coming.     "Who  knows,"  muttered  he, 
"  but  there's  a  chance  for  me  yet?"     lie  turned  into  his  drew- 
in^'-room  and  bathed  his  temples  and  his  head  with  cold  water, 
a/ni,  refreshed  at  ouce,  \\^  ^ceuded  the  stairs. 

"Another  attack  \\as  toxcv^  ^tl,   '^^  ^^  ^<QA^ing  colmJjr'* 
said  3frs  Sewell  as  fi\\e  m^\.\^iTa>"^VtiXiV^^^^^-«>&eL%*^ 
and  broke  out  into  vj\\d  tw\xv%.    A.  ^^^  ^k^'^*  ^^'^*3^ 
what  is  to  be  done  meMi*^^^'^*^ 
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"  I'm  no  doctor ;  I  can't  tell  you." 

''  Haire  thinks  the  ice  ought  to  be  applied ;  the  nurse  sa3rs  a 
blister  or  mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck.'' 

"  Is  he  really  in  danger  1 — ^that's  the  question." 

"  I  believe  so.     I  never  saw  him  bo  ill." 

"  You  think  he's  dying  1"  said  he,  fiercely,  as  though  he  would 
not  brook  any  sort  of  equivocation ;  but  the  coarseness  of  his 
manner  revolted  her,  and  she  turned  away  without  reply. 
** There's  no  time  to  be  lost,"  muttered  Sewell,  as  he  hastened 
down-stairs.  "  Tell  Qeorge  I  want  the  carriage  to  the  door  im- 
mediately," said  he ;  and  then,  entering  his  own  room,  he  opened 
his  writing-desk,  and  after  some  search,  came  upon  a  packet^ 
which  he  sealed  and  addressed. 

"  Are  you  going  for  Beattie  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Sewell,  qs  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door ;  "  for  Haire  says  it  would  be  better  to  fetch 
some  one — any  one-^at  once." 

"  I  have  ordered  the  carriage.  I'll  get  Lysaght  or  Adams  if 
I  should  not  find  Beattie ;  and  mind,  if  Beattie  come  while  I 
am  away,  detain  him,  and  don't  let  him  leave  this  till  I  return. 
Do  you  mind  me  t " 

"  Yes ;  m  tell  him  what  you  say." 

"Ay,  but  you  must  insist  upon  his  doing  it.  There  will  be 
all  sorts  of  stories  if  he  should  die——" 

"  Stories  1  what  do  you  mean  by  stories  1 "  cried  she,  in  alarm. 

"  Kumours  of  neglect,  of  want  of  proper  care  of  him,  and 
suchlike,  which  would  be  most  insulting.  At  all  events  I  am 
resolved  Beattie  should  be  here  at  the  last ;  and  take  care  that 
he  does  not  leave.  I'll  call  at  my  mother's,  too  ;  she  ought  to 
come  back  with  me.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  scandal-loving 
world,  and  let  us  leave  them  as  little  to  fall  foul  of  as  may  be." 
All  this  was  said  hurriedly,  as  he  bustled  about  the  room,  fussy 
and  impatient,  and  with  an  eagerness  to  be  off  which  certainly 
surprised  her, 

**  You  know  where  to  find  these  doctors — you  have  their 
addresses  1 "  asked  she. 

"  George  knows  all  about  them." 

"  And  William  does,  at  all  events." 

"  I'm  not  taking  William.     I  don't  want  a  footman  with  a 
brougham.     It  is  a  light  carriage  and  speedy  cattle  that  are 
needed  at  this  moment ;  and  here  they  come.     Now,  mind  tk^t^ 
you  keep  Beattie  till  I  come  back  •,  aiid\i  >i\i«t<i\>^  \i.\>:^\stf35CssM»> 
mmpljr  Bfijr  the  Chief  fiaron  is  the  eam^  qa  ^j^XAt^iK^^^ 

''Bad  I  not  better  consult  Dr  BeaUie^'^  ^^•^ 

""  Ton  win  do  aa  I  tell  you^nuyaaxxi;'  Ba^\^%^KC^^       ^ 
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have  heard  my  directions  ;  take  care  that  you  follow  them.  To 
^Ir  Lysaght's,  George — no,  first  to  Dr  Beattie's,  Merrion  Square," 
cried  he,  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage,  "and  drive  fast.'* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  and  started  at  once.  He  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  lialf-way  down  the  avenue,  however, 
wlien  Sewell,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  said,  "  Don't  go  into 
town,  George  ;  make  for  the  Park  by  the  shortest  cut  you  can — 
the  Secretary's  Lodge." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  the  beasts  are  fresh.  We'll  be  there  in 
thirty  minutes."  True  to  his  word,  within  the  half -hour  tbe 
horsef^,  white  with  sweat  and  flanking  like  racers,  stood  at  tbe 
door  of  the  Secretary's  Lodge.  Four  or  five  private  carriages  and 
some  cabs  were  also  at  the  door,  signs  of  a  dinner-party  which 
liad  not  yet  broken  uj). 

"Take  this  card  in  to  Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Wells,"  said  he  to  the 
butler,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  "and  say  I  want  one 
minute  in  private  with  him — strictly  private,  mind.  I'll  step 
into  the  library  here  and  wait" 

"  \Miat\s  up,  Sewell  ?  are  you  in  a  new  scrape,  eh  1 "  said  Bal- 
four, entering,  slightly  flushed  with  wine  and  conversation^  and 
half  ])ut  out  by  the  interruption. 

" Not  nmch  of  a  scrape — can  you  give  me  five  minutes?" 

"  Wells  said  one  minute,  and  that's  why  I  came.  The  Castle- 
downs,  and  Eyres,  and  the  Ashes  are  here,  and  the  Langrish 
girls,  and  Dick  LTpton." 

"  A  very  choice  company,  for  robbing  you  of  which  even  for 
a  moment  I  owe  every  apology,  but  still  my  excuse  is  a  good 
one.  Are  you  as  anxious  to  promote  your  Solicitor-General  as 
you  were  a  week  or  two  ago  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  Pemberton,  I  wish  he  was— on  the  Bench,  or 
in  Abraham's  bosom — I  don't  much  care  which,  for  ho  is  the 
most  confounded  bore  in  Christendom.  Do  you  como  to  tell 
me  that  you'll  poison  hiin  ]  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  can  promote  him." 

"Why— how— in  wliat  way]" 

"  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago  that  I  could  manage  to  make  the 
old  man  give  in  his  resignation — that  it  required  some  tact 
and  address,  and  especially  the  absence  of  eveiything  like  men- 
ace or  compulsion." 

"Well,  well,  \^cll— have  you  done  it— is  it  a  fact!  " 

'*Itis." 

''I  mean,  anmA\sp\i\^\e/\tter«Q«a^^\3Mi^r~vs^^ 

denied  or  escaped.  Itotq.*^^^ 

'Just  so  ;  a  iacl  not  U>  \»  dJWKvsdL  ^t  w»^ Vxni&. 
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''  It  must  come  through  me,  Sewell^  mind  that  I  took  charge 
of  the  negotiation  two  years  ago,  and  no  one  shall  step  in  and 
rob  me  of  my  credit,  I  have  had  all  the  worry  and  fatigue  of 
the  transaction,  and  I  insist,  if  there  be  any  glory  in  success,  it 
shall  be  mine." 

"  You  shall  have  all  the  glory,  as  you  call  it.  "What  I  aspire 
to  is  iufniitely  less  brilliant.'' 

"  You  want  a  place — hard  enough  to  find  one — at  least  to 
find  something  worth  having.  You'll  want  something  as  good 
as  the  Registrarship,  eh  1 " 

"No;  I'll  not  pester  you  with  my  claims.  I'm  not  in  love 
with  official  life.     I  doubt  if  I'm  well  fitted  for  it." 

"  You  want  a  seat  in  the  House — is  that  it  ]  " 

''Not  exactly,'*  said  Sewell,  laughing;  "though  there  is  a 
good  stroke  of  business  to  be  done  in  private  bills  and  railway 
grants.     My  want  is  the  simplest  of  all  wants — money." 

"  Money !  But  how  am  I  to  give  you  money  ?  Out  of  what 
fund  is  it  to  come  1  You  don't  imagine  we  live  in  the  old 
days  of  secret-service  funds,  with  unlimited  corruption  to  back 
us,  do  you?" 

"  I  suspect  that  the  source  from  which  it  is  to  come  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me.  You  can  easily  squeeze 
me  into  the  estimates  as  a  special  envoy,  or  a  Crown  prosecution, 
or  a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  totally  in  error.  All  these 
fine  days  are  passed  and  gone.  They  go  over  us  now  like  a 
schedule  in  bankruptcy ;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  make  you  a 
colonial  bishop  than  give  you  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund." 

"  Well,  I*d  not  object  to  the  episcopate  if  there  was  some 
good  shooting  in  the  diocese." 

"  I've  no  time  for  chaff,"  said  Balfour,  impatiently.  "  I  am 
leaving  my  company  too  long,  besides.  Just  come  over  here 
to-morrow  to  breakfast,  and  we'll  talk  the  whole  thing  over." 

"  No,  1*11  not  come  to  breakfast ;  I  breakfast  in  bed :  and  if 
we  are  to  come  to  any  settlement  of  this  matter,  it  shall  be  here 
and  now." 

"  Very  peremptory  all  this,  considering  that  the  question  is 
not  of  your  retirement" 

"  Quite  true.     It  is  not  my  retirement  we  have  to  discuss^ 
but  it  is,  whether  I  shall  choose  tor  hatid  'jom^<^  Oas&.^^«KSsd^ 
which  I  bold  here  *' — and  he  produced  ^<&  ^w2«lsX.  ^s^  Vfe  «^^*5^ 
—''or go  hack  and  induce  him  to  TecoxkSftdKt  ^^l^"^^^^^^^ 
Is  not  tbxt  a  very  intelligiblo  ^«y  \o  ^\x\»  ^^  c»s»^^=«w^^ 
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Did  you  oxpect  such  a  businou-like  tone  from  an  idle  dog  like 

*'  Ami  I  nm  to  beliovo  that  the  document  in  your  hand  con- 
tains tlie  Chief  Baron's  resignation?** 

**  You  are  tu  believe  it  or  not — that's  at  your  option.  It  is 
the  fact,  at  all  events." 

*'AikI  wliiit  puwcr  have  you  to  withhold  it,  when  he  has 
(leteriniiied  to  tender  it  ]" 

'^  About  the  same  power  I  have  to  do  this,"  said  Sowell,  as, 
taking  up  a  sheet  of  note-paper  from  the  table,  he  tore  it  into 
fragments,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  '*  I  think  you  might 
Hee  that  the  same  influence  by  wliich  I  induced  him  to  write 
this  wuuld  serve  to  moke  him  withhold  it  The  Judge  conde- 
Bcends  to  think  me  a  rather  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  and 
takes  my  advice  occasionally." 

"Well,  but — another  point,"  broke  in  Balfour,  hurriedly. 
<*  What  if  ho  should  recall  this  to-morrow  or  tlie  day  after  ^ 
What  if  ho  were  to  say  that  on  reconsideration  he  felt  unn^illing 
to  retire  ?     It  is  clear  wo  could  not  well  coerce  him," 

"  You  know  very  little  of  the  man  when  you  suggest  such  a 
possibility.  He'd  as  soon  tliink  of  suicide  as  doubt  any  deci- 
sion he  had  once  fonnally  announced  to  the  world.  The  lost 
thing  that  would  ever  occur  to  him  would  be  to  diiparage  his 
infallibility." 

^*  I  declare  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  being  away  so  long;  couldn't 
you  come  down  to  the  office  to-morrow,  at  your  own  hour,  and 
talk  the  whole  thing  over  quietly?" 

**  Impossible.  I'll  bo  very  frank  with  you.  I  loit  a  pot  of 
money  hist  night  to  Langton,  and  haven't  got  it  to  pay  him.  I 
tried  twenty  places  during  the  day,  and  failed.  I  tossed  over  a 
score  of  so- called  securities,  not  worth  sixpence  in  a  time  of 
pressure,  anil  I  came  upon  this,  wldch  has  been  in  my  hands 
since  Monday  last,  and  I  thought,  Now  Balfour  wouldn't  exactly 
give  me  five  hundred  pounds  for  it,  but  there's  no  reason  in  Hfc 
that  he  might  nut  obtain  that  sum  for  me  in  some  quarter. 
Do  you  see  I " 

"  I  see — that  is,  I  see  everj-thiug  but  the  five  hundred." 

"  If  you  don't,  then  you'll  never  see  this,"  said  Sewell,  re- 
placing it  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  won't  c<jmprehend  that  I've  no  fund  to  go  to ;  that 
thero*a  no  bank  to  back  ivi^  V\vc^N\\gci.  ^\x<ck  o.  transaction.    Jiut 
te  A  little  rcasonabUs  wwOl'^oyCW  v^^^  ^NisX.'V  <3Kd\.  ^^s^'Q^^v^^ 
^y  own  pocket.     It  u  Irviei  \  «i>2\^  \«t^aA  1«^^  ^^a^sa-  «^"^ 
rtjr,     I  could  aay ,  vj\iat  1  am  ojvsiXft  x^^i  N*^  ^Ki^Siaifc.^^ 
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the  whole  arrangement  to  you^  and  that,  especially  as  it  will  cost 
you  the  loss  of  your  Begistrarship,  you  must  not  be  forgotten," 

"  There's  the  mistake,  my  dear  fellow.  I  don't  want  that. 
I  don't  want  to  be  made  supervisor  of  mad-houses,  or  overlooker 
of  light-sliips.  Until  oflSce-hours  are  comprised  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  and  some  of  the  cost  of  sealing- 
wax  tiiken  out  in  sandwiches,  I  don't  mean  to  re-enter  public 
life.    I  stand  out  for  cash  payment.    I  hope  that's  intelligible." 

"Oh,  perfectly  so;  but  as  impossible  as  intelligible." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  All  apologies 
for  having  taken  you  so  long  from  your  friends.    Good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Balfour.  "  I  am  sorry  wo  can't  come  to 
some  arrangement.     Good-night." 

"  As  this  document  will  now  never  see  the  light,  and  as  all 
action  in  the  matter  will  be  arrested,"  said  Sewell,  gravely,  "  I 
rely  upon  your  never  mentioning  our  present  interview." 

"  I  declare  I  don't  see  why  I  am  precluded  from  speaking  of 
it  to  my  friends, — confidentially,  of  course," 

"  You  had  better  not." 

^'  Better  not  I  better  in  what  sense  1  As  regards  the  public 
interests,  or  my  personal  ones  1" 

"  I  simply  repeat,  you  had  better  not."  He  put  on  his  hat 
OS  he  spoke,  and  without  a  word  of  leave-taking  moved  towards 
the  door. 

'*  Stop  one  moment — a  thought  has  just  struck  me.  You 
like  a  sporting  offer.  I'll  bet  you  twenty  pounds  even,  you'll 
not  let  me  read  the  contents  of  that  paper  ;  and  I'll  lay  you 
long  odds — two  hundred  to  one,  in  pounds-^that  you  don't  give 
it  to  me." 

'*  You  certainly  do  like  a  good  tiling,  Balfour.  In  plain 
words,  you  offer  me  two  hundred  and  twenty.  I'll  be  shot  if  I 
see  why  they  should  have  higgled  so  long  about  letting  the  Jews 
into  Parliament  when  fellows  like  you  have  seats  there." 

"Be  good  enough  to  remember,"  said  Balfour,  with  an  easy 
smile,  "that  I'm  the  only  bidder,  and  if  the  article  be  not 
knocked  down  to  me,  there's  no  auction." 

"  I  was  certain  I'd  hear  that  from  you  !  I  never  yet  knew 
a  fellow  do  a  stingy  tiling,  that  he  hadn't  a  shabbier  reasoa  to 
sustain  it." 

"  Come,  come,  there's  no  need  of  this.  You  can  say  No  to 
my  offer,  without  a  rudeness  to  myself." 

"  Ay,  that's  all  true,  if  one  otiVj  \x«A  \«as^«^  Vst  ^^.^\s5!is»  \ 
haven't;  and  I  have  my  doubtalViflAi  wwx  \)ou ^^'^^^  "^  ^'^ 
were  to  be  ttied  as  sorely  aa  I  axn?^ 
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"  I  never  do  get  angry ;  a  man  shows  bis  hand  when  he  loses 
his  temper,  and  the  fellow  who  keeps  cool  can  always  look  at 
the  other's  cards." 

"  Wise  precepts,  and  worth  coming  out  here  to  listen  to," 
said  Sewcll,  whose  thou;^'hts  were  evidently  directed  elsewhere. 
"  1  tike  your  offer ;  I  only  make  one  condition — you  keep  the 
no^'otiatiun  a  secret,  or  only  impart  it  where  it  will  be  kept 
secret." 

"  I  think  that's  all  fair.  I  agree  to  that.  Now  for  the  docu- 
ment." 

*'  There  it  is,"  said  Scwell,  as  he  threw  the  packet  on  the 
table,  while  he  seated  himself  in  a  deep  chair,  and  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  chest. 

Ikilfour  o[>ened  the  paper  and  began  to  read,  but  soon  burst 
forth  with — "  How  like  him — how  like  him  ! — *  Less  oppressed 
indeed  by  years  than  sustained  by  the  conscious  sense  of  long 
services  to  the  State.'     I  think  I  hear  him  declaiming  it. 

'*Thi3  is  not  bad — *  While  at  times  afflicted  by  the  thought, 
tliat  ti)  the  great  principles  of  the  law,  of  which  I  had  made 
this  Court  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary,  there  will  now  succeed 
the  vague  decisions  and  imperfect  judgments  of  less  learned 
expositors  of  justice,  I  am  comforted  by  remembering  that  I 
leave  behind  me  some  records  worthy  of  memory — traditions 
that  will  not  easily  die.'  " 

"That's  the  modest  note — hear  him  when  he  sounds  the 
indignant  cliord,"  said  Sewell. 

"  Ay,  here  we  have  it — *  If  I  have  delayed,  my  lord,  in 
tendering  to  you  this  my  resignation,  it  is  that  I  have  waited 
till,  the  scurrilous  tongues  of  slander  silenced,  and  the  smaller, 
but  not  less  malevolent,  whisperings  of  jealousy  subdued,  I 
might  descend  from  the  Bench  amidst  the  affectionate  regrets 
of  those  who  regard  me  as  the  last  survivor  of  that  race  which 
made  Ireland  a  nation.*  The  liquor  is  genuine,"  cried  Balfour, 
hiugliing.    **  There's  no  disputing  it,  you  have  won  your  money." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  was  Sewell's  cool  reply.  "  He  has  the 
same  knack  in  that  sort  of  thing  that  the  girl  in  the  well-known 
shop  in  Seville  has  in  twisting  a  cigarette." 

Balfour  took  out  his  keys  to  open  his  writing-desk,  and, 
pondering  for  a  moment  or  two,  at  last  said,  "  I  wish  any  man 
would  tell  me  why  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  money— do  you 
know,  Sewell]" 
''  Because  you  promiaei  \t,\  «vx\i\)«afer 

"  Fes  ;  but  why  Bh.o\A.d  1  \ia.Nti  ^towm^^  ^^.\   "SfTba^  tK&.>^ 
dbly  signify  to  me  ^\ttdi  oi  o\«  ^awl«t^  ^^t«B^«^  \&.^&» 
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ll'ajesty's  Irish  Ezcheqner  ?  I'm  sure  you'd  not  give  ten  pounds 
to  insure  this  man  or  that,  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet." 

"  Not  ten  shillings.  They're  all  dark  horses  to  me,  and  if 
you  offered  me  the  choice  of  the  lot,  I'd  not  know  which  to 
take  ;  but  I  always  heard  that  you  political  fellows  cared  so 
much  for  your  party,  and  took  your  successes  and  failures  so 
much  to  heart,  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  you  were  not  ready  to 
make  to  insure  your  winning." 

"  We  now  and  then  do  run  a  dead-heat,  and  one  would  really 
give  something  to  come  in  first ;  but  what's  that  ] — I  declare 
there's  a  carriage  driving  off — some  one  has  gone.  I'll  have  to 
swear  that  some  alarming  news  has  come  from  the  south.  Good- 
night— I  must  be  off." 

"  Don't  forget  the  cash  before  you  go." 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure,  here  you  are — crisp  and  clean,  an't  they  ?  I 
got  them  this  morning,  and  certainly  never  intended  to  part 
-with  them  on  such  an  errand." 

Sewell  folded  up  the  notes  with  a  grim  smile,  and  said,  "  I 
only  wish  I  had  a  few  more  big-wigs  to  dispose  of — you  should 
have  them  cheap ;  as  Stag  and  Mantle  say,  *  articles  no  longer 
in  great  vogue.'" 

"  There's  another  departure  ! "  cried  Balfour.  "  I  shall  be  in 
great  disgrace  !"  and  hurried  away  without  a  "good-bye." 


CIIArXER    LXV. 

ON    THE    DOOR-STEPS    AT    NIGHT. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Sewell  arrived  at  the  Priory.  He 
had  had  another  disastrous  night  of  play,  and  had  scattered  his 
"acknowledgments"  for  various  sums  on  every  side.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  how  much  he  had  lost.  Disputes 
and  hot  discussions  too,  almost  verging  on  personal  quarrels, 
dashed  with  all  their  irritating  influences  the  gloom  of  his  bad- 
luck  ;  and  he  felt,  as  he  arose  to  go  home,  that  he  had  not  even 
that  Sony  consolation  of  the  unfortunate  gambler — the  pitying 
sympathy  of  the  looker-on. 

Over  and  over,  as  he  went,  he  asked  himself  what  Fate  cawIjL 
possibly  intend  by  thia  persistent  peTsecu^Voii  oV  YwsA    ^"^^t 
fellows  had  their  "  innings  "  now  and  lYien,    1!\i€Yi  \ssiN.x«ifc  '^ssssa 
checkered  with  its  bright  and  dark  da^a.    lift  TL«^«t  ^^s^^^^^y^^i 


\h  lie  reach.:.!  iliL'  hi.ll  <l.>.>i-  lii 
«tqH  :is  ...1  ;.  f..n,K-v  iii.l.t.  It  h 
her  to  tiuto  the  im'.I  n'fri'sliiug  i 
foverjali  cloaeiiess  ct  tlie  aicknio 
"How  is  ha i  is  it  over  yet)' 
"  Ha  13  better ;  ho  slept  cal 
tnuoli  refroiUed." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it  t "  bi 

the  ono  way  Fate  cimlU  lave  rei 

I  believe  there  is  n  oiirae  on  ma 

"  I  didu't  •peak,"  anid  she,  m 

"You  muttered  though.     I 

below  your  breath,  as  if  you  ag 

out,  nuidiun,  if  you  think  it." 

She  heaved  a  weary  sigh,  bul 

"  Has  Beattie  been  here  1"  t 

"  Yes  ;  he  Btayed  for  above  i 

at  last  to  visit  another  patient. 

with  him ;  he  arrived  thia  even 

"  Lendrick  I    Do  you  mean 

«  Yes." 

"  That  completes  it !"  buret 
up.  "  I  was  just  wondering  wl 
Fortune  could  play  me,  and  the 
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pnrcliase  a  dog-kenneL  That  property  was  valued  at  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  four  years  ago— it  is  worth  twenty  now ;  and 
you  talk  to  me  of  this  beggar  buying  it ! " 

"  I  teU  you  what  he  told  me,  and  it  was  this :  Some  mine 
that  Sir  Brook  owned  in  Sardinia  has  turned  out  to  be  all  silver, 
and  in  consequence  he  has  suddenly  become  immensely  rich — 
so  rich,  indeed,  that  he  has  already  determined  to  settle  this 
estate  on  Lucy  Lendrick ;  and  intends,  if  he  can  induce  Lord 
Drumcarran  to  part  with '  The  Forest,'  to  add  it  to  the  grounds." 

Sewell  grasped  his  hair  with  both  hands,  and  ground  his 
teeth  together  with  passion  as  he  listened. 

"  You  believe  this  story,  I  suppose  1 "  said  he  at  last. 

"  Yes ;  why  should  I  not  believe  it  1" 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  see  the  drift — I  saw  the 
drift  of  it  before  you  had  told  me  ten  words.  This  tale  is  got 
up  to  lull  us  into  security,  and  to  quiet  our  suspicions.  Lendrick 
knows  well  the  alarm  his  unexpected  return  is  likely  to  give  us, 
and  to  allay  our  anxieties  they  have  coined  this  narrative,  as 
though  to  imply  they  will  be  rich  enough  not  to  care  to  molest 
us,  nor  stand  between  us  and  this  old  man's  money.  Don't  you 
•eethat?" 

**  I  do  not.  It  did  uot  occur  to  me  before,  and  I  do  not 
admit  it  now," 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you.  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered what  old  Fossbrooke  once  called  *  the  beautiful  trustful- 
ness of  your  nature.' " 

"  If  I  had  it  once,  it  has  left  me  many  a  long  day  ago  !  " 

"  But  I  deny  that  you  ever  had  it.  You  had  the  woman's 
trick  of  affecting  to  believe,  and  thus  making  out  what  you 
assumed  to  think,  to  be  a  pledge  given  by  another — a  bit  of 
female  craft  that  you  all  trade  on  so  long  as  you  are  young  and 
good-looking  1 " 

"  And  what  supplies  the  place  of  this  ingenious  device  when 
we  are  neither  young  nor  good-looking]" 

"I  don't  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  never  much 
interested  myself  in  the  sex  after  that  period." 

"  That's  a  very  sad  thing  for  us.  I  declare  I  never  had  an 
idea  how  much  we're  to  bo  pitied  before." 

**  You  would  be  to  be  pitied  if  you  knew  how  we  all  think  of 
you ;"  and  he  spoke  with  a  spiteful  malignity  almost  demoniac. 

"  It's  better,  then,  for  each  of  us  that  we  should  not  kucwv  tU\a. 
The  trustfuJn^BM  that  you  sneer  at  doe%\xf&  ^cvo^i^etsSsi^^^.^'^  ^^^ 
"Aad  it  woM  ibia  Btory  of  the  mine  t\i«i\.  Hxvdca'5i^\\A\w^xv^Nf^ 
mnne  borne  from  the  Cape,  wasn't  it  V* 


sik-iic^..  -'Oiio  tliiii-  is  i.Rtly 
iiiiwlu  figures  nitli  his  cane  on  tli 
off,  whether  the  Leudricka  comi 
not  be  tenable  once  they  are  in 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Yoit  don't  know  !  Do  you 
daughter  will  stand  the  French  < 
let  the  old  man  mnkc  a  blestscd  : 
doing  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  m 
that  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  tl 
Haire  for  company,  that  it  woul< 
don't ;  aud  I  tell  you  frankly  ths 
ports,  09  the  Ministera  say,  and  1 

"But /can't  'be  off'     I  have 

"  The  worse  luck  yours,  or  rat 
liad  played  your  hand  bett«r,  it  n 
yon.  By  the  way,  what  about  T 
this  girl  now." 

"  I  have  uot  beard,"  said  she,  p 
with  a  forced  composure. 
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he  was  your  guardian,  and  you  have  a  right  to  ask  what  has 
become  of  your  fortune." 

"  He  might  refer  me  to  you  for  the  information." 

"  Very  unmannerly  if  he  should,  and  very  ungallant  too,  for 
an  old  admirer.  I'm  certain  if  I  were  to  be — what  is  the 
phrase? — removed,  yes,  removed — he'd  marry  you.  Talk  of 
three-volume  novels  and  virtue  rewarded,  after  that !  '* 

"  You  have  been  playing  to-night,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"Yes." 

"  And  lost  ] " 

"  Lost  heavily." 

"  I  thought  so.  Your  courtesies  to  mo  have  been  the  measure 
of  your  bad-luck  for  many  a  day.  I  have  often  felt  that  *  four 
by  honours '  has  saved  me  from  a  bad  lieadache." 

"  Then  there  has  been  more  sympathy  between  us  than  I  ever 
suspected,"  said  he,  rising,  and  stretcliing  himself  ;  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  added,  "  Must  I  call  on  this  Dr  Lendrick  ? — 
will  he  expect  me  to  visit  him  ] " 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  carelessly — "he  asked  after  you." 

"  Indeed  ! — did  he  ask  after  Trafford  too  1  Do  you  remember 
the  day  at  the  Governor's  dinner  he  mistook  you  for  Trafford 's 
wife,  and  explained  liis  mistake  by  the  familiarity  of  his  manner 
to  you  in  the  garden  1  It  was  the  best  bit  of  awkwardness  I 
ever  witnessed," 

"  I  suppose  you  felt  it  so  1 " 

"  / — /  felt  it  so  !  I  suspect  not !  I  don't  believe  there  w^as 
a  man  at  table  enjoyed  the  blunder  as  heartily." 

"  I  wish — how  I  wish  ! "  said  she,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

«  WeU— what  ] '' 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  a  man  for  one  brief  half-hour  ! "  cried  she, 
and  her  voice  rang  with  a  mild  but  clear  resonance,  that  made 
it  seem  louder  than  it  really  was. 

"  And  then  ] "  said  he,  mockingly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  more  ! "  cried  she,  as  she  bent  down  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  think  I  will  call  on  Lendrick,"  said  he,  after  a  moment. 
"  It  may  not  be  exactly  the  sort  of  task  a  man  would  best  like ; 
but  I  opine,  if  he  is  abont  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
this  fellow,  he  ought  to  know  more  about  him.  Now  /  can  tell 
him  something,  and  my  wife  can  teU  him  more.  There's  no 
indiscretion  in  saying  so  much,  is  there)" 

She  made  no  reply ;  and  after  a  poAX&ft  \ift  "v^xj^  ^\^— ^'''N^ 
Trafford  hadn't  been  a  shabby  dog,  Wd  i\o\.\i«^^\xv3^^^  ^^^^^ 
hufiog  up  those  Jettera,     Cane  &  KAacaid  o^ct^\>aw«a'^^^^°^ 


L  ' 


right  tiiir  k'ft  t..  iui.i,i  its  jii.)-ni 
v.iynu.1  kts  him  fM:^.  I'll  lot 
straw  for  my  own  life,  whcu  at  tl 
magazine." 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  muttereiJ  she,  i 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  No, 
passion. 

"  I  mean  that  yoa  care  a  great 
great  deal  for  your  own  person 
tyranny  to  a  poor,  cnuhed,  weak 
from  your  fear,  your  abject  feai 
might  seek  a  protector,  and  find 

"  I  told  you  once  before,  niadi 
protectorate.  The  old  bullying 
decorum  <  takes  it  out '  in  dama^ 
and  after  waiting  some  time,  he  s 
"  These  little  intercbangea  of  com 
they  haven't  even  the  poor  atti 
friend  Mr  O'Reardon  says,  let  ui 
that  the  old  gentleman  np-staii 
thing,  and  die ;  but  it  appears  : 
about  it.  This,  to  say  the  least  o 
My  embarrassments  are  siich  th 
the  country ;  my  only  difficulty 
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there  will  be.     I  inadvertently  sold  that  beech  timber  to  two 
different  fellows,  and  took  the  money  too/* 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  and  stared  at  him  without  speaking. 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you  1  I  have  a  confoundedly  bad  memory  ; 
it  has  got  me  into  scores  of  scrapes  all  through  life.  Then,  tliis 
very  evening,  thinking  that  the  Chief  couldn't  rub  througli,  I 
made  a  stupid  wager  with  Balfour  that  tlic  seat  on  the  Bench 
would  be  vacant  within  a  week ;  and  finished  my  bad  run  of  luck 
by  losing — I  can't  say  how  much,  but  very  heavily  indeed — at 
the  Club." 

A  low  faint  sigh  escaped  her,  but  not  a  word. 

"  As  to  bills  renewed,  protested,  and  to  be  protested,"  said 
he,  in  the  same  easy  tone,  "  they  are  legion,  llicse  take  their 
course,  and  are  no  worse  than  any  other  man's  bills — I  don't 
fret  myself  about  them.  As  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry  one 
never  cared  how  scurvily  he  treated  the  *  villains,'  so  he  behaved 
like  a  knight  to  his  equals  :  so  nowadays  a  man  must  book  up 
at  Tattersairs  though  he  cheat  his  tailor.  I  like  the  theory  too; 
it  keeps  *the  ball  rolling,'  if  it  does  nothing  else." 

All  this  he  rattled  out  as  though  his  own  fluency  gave  him  a 
sort  of  Dutch  courage  :  and  who  knows,  too — for  there  is  a  fund 
of  vanity  in*  these  men — if  he  was  not  vain  of  showing  with 
what  levity  he  could  treat  dangers  that  might  have  made  the 
stoutest  heart  afraid  ? 

"  Taking  the  Hottle  of  the  whole*  of  these — as  old  Joe  Hume 
used  to  say — it's  an  ugly  balance  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  dol"  said  she,  quietly. 

"Bolt,  I  suppose.     I  see  nothing  else  for  it." 

"And  will  that  meet  the  dinicultyl" 

"No,  but  it  will  secure  mc ;  secure  me  from  arrest,  and  the 
other  unpleasant  consequences  that  might  follow  arrest.  To  do 
this,  however,  I  need  money,  and  I  have  not  five  pounds — no, 
nor,  I  verily  believe,  five  shillings — in  the  world." 

"  There  are  a  few  trinkets  of  mine  up-stairs.  I  never  wear 
them " 

"  Not  worth  fifty  pounds,  the  whole  lot ;  nor  would  one  get 
half  fifty  for  them  in  a  moment  of  pressure." 

"  We  have  some  plate— — " 

"  We  had,  but  I  sold  it  three  weeks  ago  ;  and  that  reminds 
me  there  was  a  rum  old  tea-urn  got  somehow  mixed  up  with 
our  thingSi  and  I  sold  it  too,  though  it  has  Lendrick'a  crett 
upon  It     You'll  hare  to  get  it  back  ftom^  ol  HJck^aa  ^\sgv-A.\*^^ 
the  fellow  not  to  break  it  up  till  he  lieai^  itom  i^^o^I' 
"^Tb^a  wbnt  18  to  U  dono  V*  taid  hVie^  ^c^s^tX^* 


>> 


Slic  Kilt  Still  nnd  .-iliiiost  still 
fi-oiii  tliosu  .iillk-iihio''.  l.iit  M-Uu\\ 
and  the  nature  of  tLcm. 

"  I  told  you  a  while  ago  that 

this  story  of  the  mine,  and  the  v 

old  Fossbrooke ;  you,  Loweyer, 

tale  as  if  you  had  seen  and  to 

need  have  no  reluctance  to  ask  h 

"  You  do  not  object  to  this  coi 

"How  can  I  objects     If  I  cln 

ing,  I  don't  let  go  becanse  it  n 

that  you  want  to  buy  ma  off,  to  | 

of  hundred  poands— I  wish  he' 

my  leaving  tiie  country,  and  tb 

my  coming  back  again.     It's  the 

cur  in  ;  and  you  cnn  throw  in,  a 

is  for  him  to  go  on  persecuting  e 

for  old  scores  has  kept  my  Lea 

hint  that  those  letters  of  Troffor 

"  He  insists  on  having  !  " 

"To  be  sure  be  does  ;  I  thou) 

him  over  here  1     The  old  medd 

nevoleoce  vein,  wants  to  smoott 
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but  ten  years,  ten  long  years  of  not  the  very  smoothest  exist- 
ence, leave  their  marks  ! " 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  in  silence. 

"  At  all  events,"  resumed  he,  "  declare  that  you  object  to  the 
letters  being  in  other  hands  than  your  own  ;  and  as  to  a  certain 
paper  of  mine — a  perfectly  worthless  document,  as  he  well  knows 
— ^let  him  give  it  to  you  or  burn  it  in  your  presence." 

She  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  temples,  and  pressed  her 
hands  to  either  side  of  her  head  as  though  endeavouring  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  rally  herself  to  an  effort  of  calm  deter- 
mination. 

"  How  much  of  this  is  truel"  said  she  at  last. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ] "  said  he,  sternly. 

"I  mean  this,"  said  she,  resolutely — "that  I  want  to  know, 
if  you  should  get  this  money,  is  it  really  your  intention  to  go 
abroad?'* 

"You  v.ant  a  pledge  from  me  oji  this  ? "  said  he,  with  a  jeer- 
ing laugh.  "  You  are  not  willing  to  stoop  to  all  this  humilia- 
tion without  having  the  price  of  it  afterwards  ?  Is  not  that 
your  meaning  1'' 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  was  audible. 

"  All  fair  and  reasonable,"  said  he,  calmly.  *•  It's  not  every 
woman  in  the  world  would  have  the  pluck  to  tell  her  husLand 
how  much  meanness  she  w^ould  submit  to  simply  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  but  you  were  always  courageous,  that  I  will  say — you  have 
counage  enough." 

"  I  had  need  of  it." 

"  Go  on,  madam,  finish  your  speech.  I  know  what  you 
would  say.  '  You  had  need  of  courage  for  two  ; '  that  was  the 
courteous  speech  that  trembled  on  your  lip.  The  only  thing 
that  beats  your  courage  Ls  your  candour  !  Well,  I  must  content 
myself  with  humbler  qualities.  I  cannot  accompany  you  into 
these  high  flights  of  excellence,  but  I  can  go  away ;  and  that, 
after  all,  is  something.  Get  me  this  money,  and  I  will  go — I 
promise  you  faithfully — go,  and  not  come  back." 

"  The  children,"  said  she,  and  stopped. 

"Madam!"  said  he,  with  a  mock-heroic  air,  "I  am  not  a 
brute !  I  respect  your  maternal  feelings,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  robbing  you  of  your  children " 

"  There — there,  that  will  do.  Where  is  Sir  Brook  to  be  found 
— "where  does  he  live  ?  '* 

"I  have  his  address  written  down — \ict^  \\.  Sa^  ^"sa^  V<i. — 
*'  the  last  cottage  on  the  soutlieru  side  ol  l^o^^iJci.    ""^^^^  "^ 
porcb  to  the  door,  which,  it  would  aeem/^a  ^^Na^ric^^^v-*^^'^ 

2  F 
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ns  three  cliiinncys  ;  my  informant  w«is  as  descriptive  as  Figaro. 
Yuu  1i:kI  better  keep  this  piece  of  paper  as  a  remiuder;  and  the 
trains  deposit  ynii  at  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  place." 

*•  I  will  g»)  early  to-morrow  morning.  Shall  I  find  you  here 
on  my  rclnrn  i '' 

*•  ( )f  that  yt)U  may  he  ceiiain.  I  can't  venture  to  leave  the  house 
all  (lay ;  I'm  not  sure  there  will  not  be  a  writ  out  against  me." 

She  arose  and  seemed  about  to  say  something — hesitated  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  slowly  entered  the  house^  and  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

GOING    OUT, 

In'  a  small  dinner-room  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  in  the  PhoQuix 
Park,  tlie  Viceroy  sat  at  dinner  with  Sir  Brook  Fa9sbn»oke. 
lie  liad  arrived  in  great  haste,  and  incognito,  from  England, 
to  make  i»rej)arations  for  his  final  departure  from  Ireland;  for 
his  party  had  been  beaten  in  the  House,  and  expected  that,  iu 
the  last  debate  on  the  measure  before  them,  they  would  be 
driven  to  resign  oliicc.  Lord  Wilmington  had  no  personal 
regrets  on  the  subject.  With  high  station  and  a  large  fortune, 
Ireland,  to  him,  meant  little  else  than  estrangement  from  the 
habits  and  places  that  he  liked,  with  the  exposure  to  that 
species  of  comment  and  remark  which  the  Press  so  unsiwringly 
bestows  on  all  public  men  in  England.  He  had  accepted  office 
to  please  his  party ;  and,  though  naturally  sorry  for  their  de- 
feat, there  was  a  secret  selfish  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  go 
back  to  a  life  more  c<»ngenial  to  him  that  more  than  consoled 
him  for  the  ministerial  reverse. 

It  is  diflicult  for  tlie  small  world  of  place-hunters  and  office- 
seekers  to  understand  this  indifference  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  exists  largely  amongst  men  of  high  position  and  great 
fortune,  and  imparts  to  their  manner  that  seeming  dignity  in 
adversity  which  we  humble  folk  are  so  prone  to  believe  the 
especial  gift  of  the  *'  order." 

Cholmondely  Balfour  did  not  take  matters  so  coolly ;  he  had 
been  summoned  over  \>y  tft\^^t^m \o  take  his  part  in  the  "third 
reading,"  and  went  avfoy  W\\Ja.  >2!aft  ^«^T«»Kcck%\»^^fi^>3QaJL  hia 
official  sun  was  about  \x>  «fc\,,  \Maii  «5^  Vlti^  ^jSs^^goS&s^Nsfli^flSM^ 
'f  a  "  department*'  wexe  tt\>o\xt  \ft\>^^^3si^cwrK^\^^ 
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Balfour  bad  a  brief  interview  with  the  Viceroy  before  he 
started,  and  hurriedly  informed  him  how  events  stood  in  Ire- 
laud.  Nor  was  it  without  a  sense  of  indignation  that  he  saw 
how  little  his  Excellency  cared  for  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and 
how  much  more  eager  he  seemed  to  see  his  old  friend  Foss- 
brooke,  and  tliank  him  for  his  conduct,  than  listen  to  the  details 
of  the  critical  questions  of  the  hour. 

"  And  this  is  his  address,  you  say  ? "  said  Lord  Wilmington, 
as  he  held  a  card  in  his  hand.    "  I  must  send  off  to  him  at  once." 

"It's  all. Bentley's  fault,"  said  Balfour,  full  of  the  House  and 
the  debate.  "  If  that  fellow  were  drowning,  and  had  only 
breath  for  it,  he'd  move  an  amendment !  And  it's  so  provok- 
ing, now  we  had  got  so  splendidly  through  our  prosecutions, 
and  were  winning  the  Catholics  round  to  us  besides ;  not  to  say 
that  I  have  at  last  managed  to  induce  Lcndrick  to  resign,  and 
we  have  a  Judgeship  to  bestow."  In  a  few  hurried  words  he 
recounted  his  negotiation  with  Sewell,  placing  in  the  Viceroy^s 
hand  the  document  of  the  resignation. 

Lord  Wilmington's  thoughts  were  fully  as  much  on  his  old 
friend  Fossbrooke  all  this  time  as  on  questions  of  office,  and  not 
a  little  disconcerted  the  Secretary  by  muttering,  "  I  hope  the 
dear  old  fellow  bears  me  no  ill-will.  I  would  not  for  worlds 
that  he  should  think  me  unmindful  of  him." 

And  now  they  sat  over  their  wine  together,  talking  pleasantly 
of  bygone  times  and  old  friends — many  lost  to  them  by  death, 
and  some  by  distance. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Fossbrooke,  after  a  pause,  "that  you  are  not 
sorry  to  get  back  to  England." 

Lord  Wilmington  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

*'  You  never  could  have  cared  much  for  the  pomp  and  state  of 
this  office,  and,  I  suppose,  beyond  these  there  is  little  in  it." 

**  You  have  hit  it  exactly.     There  is  nothuig  to  be  done  hero 
— nothing  !     The  shortness  of  the  period  that  is  given  to  any 
man  to  rule  this  country,  and  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure,  even 
for  that  time,  compel  him  to  govern  by  a  party;  and  the  result 
is,  we  go  on  alternately  pitting  one  faction  against  the  other, 
•  till  we  end  by  marshalling  the  nation  into  two  camps,  instead 
of  massing  them  into  one  people.     Then  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty.    In  Ireland,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  you  do  as 
by  whom  you  do  it.     It  is  the  men,  not  the  measures,  that  are 
thought  of.     There  is  not  an  infriugemeiit  oti  ^^t^wi^\x^^^^^sj^ 
I  could  Dot  carry  out,  if  you  only  Yet  me  em^crj  \sst  '"^Xa^  «c>as55<- 
ment  some  popular  demagogue.     Give  me  «i  \g:iKA  ^^^<2>^^;js 
JMaad,  md  VU  engage  to  cruah  eTery  ^bcttj  m^^^-M^wsia- 
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"  I  don't  on>7  you  your  office,  then,"  said  Fossbrookc,  gravely. 

"  Of  course  you  don't;  and  between  ourselves,  FossbrcH)ke,  I'm 
not  heart hruken  by  the  thought  of  laying  it  down.  I  suspect, 
too,  thiit  after  a  spell  of  Irish  oflicial  life  every  statesman  ought 
t(i  lie  fallow  for  a  while  :  he  grows  so  shifty  and  so  unscrupu- 
lous hero,  he  is  not  lit  for  home  worL" 

*'  And  how  soon  do  you  leave?" 

*'  Let  nie  see,"  siiid  he,  pondering.  "  We  shall  be  beaten  to- 
ni;,dit  or  to-morrow  night  at  farthest.  They'll  take  a  day  to 
talk  it  over,  and  another  to  see  the  Queen;  and  allowing  three 
days  more  fc>r  the  negotiations  back  and  forward,  I  think  I 
may  say  we  shall  be  out  by  this  day  week.  A  week  of  wony 
and  annoyance  it  will  be  ! " 

''  How  so]" 

*•  All  the  hungry  come  to  be  fed  at  the  last  hour.  They 
know  well  that  an  outgoing  administration  is  always  bent  ou 
filling  iq)  everything  in  their  gift.  You  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  larder  before  you  give  up  the  key  to  the  new  housekeeper; 
and  ohl*  is  scaii'ely  so  incjuiaitive  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  new 
olii«:e-h(»lder  as  he  would  be  if,  remaining  in  i)owcr,  ho  had  to 
avail  himself  of  his  services.  For  instance,  Pemberton  may  not 
bo  the  best  man  for  Chief  Baron,  but  we  mean  to  bequeath  him 
in  that  condition  to  our  successor." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  Sir  "William  Lendrick  ]" 

"He  resigns." 

"  With  his  ])ecragc  ?  " 

'•Xotliiiiijf  of  the  kind  ;  he  gets  nothing.  I*m  not  quite  clenr 
how  the  matter  was  brought  about.  I  heard  a  very  garbled, 
confused  story  from  Balfour.  As  well  as  I  could  gather,  the 
old  man  intrusted  his  step-son,  Sewell,  with  the  resignation, 
l>robably  to  enable  him  to  make  some  terms  for  himself;  and 
»^ewell — a  shifty  sort  of  fellow,  it  would  seem — held  it  back, — 
the  Judge  being  ill,  and  unable  to  act, — till  he  found  that 
things  looked  ticklish.  We  might  go  out — the  Chief  Baron 
miglit  die — heaven  knows  what  might  occur.  At  all  eveuta  he 
closed  the  negotiation,  and  placed  the  document  in  Balfour^s 
hands,  only  i)ledging  him  not  to  act  upon  it  for  eight-and-forty 
hours." 

'•  This  interests  me  deeply.  I  know  the  man  Sewell  well, 
and  I  know  tliat  no  transaction  in  which  he  is  mixed  up  cau  bo 
cioaii-Jjandod." 

"  I  Jiave  heard  oi  \\\m  aa  w.  vtvivw  ol  ^yNsJQN.Va\.  ^[^axM^ssiV 
'*  Quite  the  reverse  ,  \\c  "la  V^Mi  Tv\oaX.  VxA^^^^a^cS^  v»sv&2>s^ 
^li ve,      I  need  not  teU  you  VkaX  Wlwi^  wbh  ^  v?w>^  ^m^ A^&i^ 
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and  not  always  of  its  best  or  most  reputable  side.  Well,  this 
fellow  has  more  bad  in  him,  and  less  good,  than  any  one  I  have 
ever  met.  The  world  has  scores,  thousands,  of  unprincipled 
dogs,  who,  when  their  own  interests  are  served,  are  tolerably 
indifferent  about  the  rest  of  humanity.  They  have  even,  at 
times,  their  little  moods  of  generosity,  in  whicli  they  will  help 
a  fellow-blackguard,  and  actually  do  things  that  seem  good- 
natured-  Not  so  Sewell.  Swimming  for  his  life,  he'd  like  to 
drown  the  fellow  that  swam  alongside  of  him." 

"  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  such  a  character,"  said  the  other. 

"  So  it  is !  I  stood  out  long — ay,  for  years — against  the 
conviction ;  but  he  has  brought  me  round  to  it  at  last,  and  I 
don't  think  I  can  forgive  the  fellow  for  destroying  in  me  a  long- 
treasured  belief  that  no  heart  was  so  depraved  as  to  be  without 
its  relieving  trait." 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  so  hardly  before  of  any  one,  Fosa*" 
brooke." 

"  Nor  shall  you  ever  again,  for  I  will  never  mention  this  man 
more.  These  fellows  jar  upon  one's  nature,  and  set  it  out  of 
tune  towards  all  humanity." 

"  It  is  strange  how  a  shrewd  old  lawyer  like  the  Chief  Baron 
could  have  taken  such  a  man  into  his  confidence." 

"  Not  so  strange  as  it  seems  at  first  blush.  Your  men  of  the 
world — and  Sewell  is  eminently  one  of  these — wield  an  im- 
mense influence  over  others  immeasurably  their  superiors  in 
intellect,  just  by  force  of  that  practical  skill  which  intercourse 
with  life  confers.  Think  for  a  moment  how  often  Sewell  might 
refer  some  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  old  Chief  to  that  tribunal 
they  call  *  Society,'  of  whose  ways  of  thought,  or  whose  pre- 
judices, Lendrick  knows  as  much  as  he  knows  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Tonga  Islanders.  Now  Sewell  was  made  to  acquire 
this  influence,  and  to  employ  it." 

"  That  would  account  for  his  being  intrusted  with  this,"  said 
the  Viceroy,  drawing  from  his  breast-pocket  the  packet  Balfour 
had  given  him.  "This  is  Sir  William's  long-waited-for  re- 
signation." 

"  The  address  is  in  Sewell's  writing.    I  know  the  hand  well." 

"  Balfour  assured  me  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Chief  Baron's  writing,  and  could  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  document.     Here  it  is."     As  he  said,  he  opened  the  en- 
velope, and  drew  forth  a  half- sheet  ol  "^vi^^.  ^tc^^x^^\A\i»xv^^^ 
it  to  Foashrooke, 

''Ay,  Una  ia  veritable.     I  kno^  tti^  Yiftxi^  Vj^>  «^^  "^^  ^^ 
conBxma  it."    He  pondered  ior  Bome  ibfeWixAsi  wst  "^^^  ^«^ 
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turned  it,  looked  at  the  bock  of  it,  examining  it  all  closely  and 
carefully,  nnd  then,  holding  it  out  at  ann's  length,  he  said,  "  You 
knoAv  these  thinfrs  far  better  than  I  do,  and  you  can  say  if  this 
be  the  sort  of  document  a  man  would  send  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  Wax  don't  mean  that  it  is  a  forgery]** 

"  No,  not  that ;  nor  is  it  because  a  forgery  would  be  an  act 
Sewoll  would  hold  back  from.  I  merely  ask  if  this  look-*  like 
what  it  purports  to  be  I  Would  8ir  "William  Lcudrick,  in  i)er- 
formini:  so  solemn  an  act,  take  a  half-sheet  of  paper, — the  first 
that  otl'ercd,  it  would  seem — for  see,  here  are  some  w^ords  scrib- 
Ijlod  on  tiie  back, — and  send  in  his  resignation  blurred,  blotted, 
and  correctetl  like  this  ?  *' 

''  I  read  it  very  hurriedly.  Balfour  gave  it  to  me  as  I  landed, 
and  I  only  ran  my  eyes  over  it ;  let  me  see  it  again.  Yes,  yes,'* 
muttered  ho,  **  there  is  much  in  what  you  say;  all  these  smudges 
and  alterations  are  suspicious.  It  looks  like  a  draft  of  a  de- 
spatch." 

**  And  so  it  is.     I'll  wager  my  head  on  it — just  a  draft." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  was  a  draft  abstracted  by  Sewell, 
and  forwarded  imder  this  envelope.** 

*'  Precisely.  The  Chief  Baron,  I  am  told,  is  a  hot,  hasty,  pas- 
sionate man,  witli  moments  of  rash,  impetuous  action ;  in  one 
of  these  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this,  as  Itc^lians  say,  'per 
jjfogarsi.*  Warm-tempered  men  blow  off  their  extra  steam  in 
this  wise,  and  then  go  on  their  way  like  the  rest  of  us.  Ho 
wrote  this,  and,  having  written  it,  felt  he  had  acquitted  a  debt 
he  owed  his  own  indignation.** 

"  It  looks  amazingly  like  it ;  and  now  I  remember  in  a  con- 
fused sort  of  way  something  about  a  bet  Balfour  lost ;  a  hun- 
dred— I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  two  Imndred '* 

"  There,  there,"  said  Fossbrooke,  laughing.  "  I  recognise  my 
honourable  friend  at  once.  I  see  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  re- 
vealed to  me.  lie  grows  bolder  as  he  goes  on.  Formerly,  his 
rascalities  were  wliat  brokers  call  *  time  bargains,*  and  not  to  ho 
settled  for  till  the  end  of  the  month,  but  now  he  oidy  asks  a 
day's  immunity.** 

**  A  man  must  be  a  consummate  scoundrel  who  would  do  this." 

'*  And  so  he  is— a  fellow  who  stops  at  notliing.     Oh,  if  the 
world  only  knew  how  many  brigands  wore  diiimond  shirt-but* 
toniiy  tlicro  would  be  as  much  terror  in  going  into  a  drawing- 
room  as  people  now  ice\  8\io\i\.  vjb  \asv«  \\\^x^^sRa»    You  will  let 
me  have  this  documcivl  ioT  \Jk  ie^  \io\xt«»V' 

'*  To  be  Burc,  YosabTOoV^*    1  ^^^  ^'^  "^  xwa^i  ^^eSs^  ^^^«bi 

«tion  ;  but  ^tat  do  ^ou  xftftwi  V>  ^^  -«\^S^\ 
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"  Let  the  Chief  Baron  see  it,  if  he's  well  enough ;  if  not,  1*11 
show  it  to  Beattie,  his  doctor,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  it.  Dr 
Lendrick,  Sir  William's  son,  is  also  here,  and  he  will  probably 
be  able  to  say  if  my  suspicions  are  well  founded." 

"  It  seems  odd  enough  to  me,  Fossy,  to  hear  you  talk  of  your 
suspicions  !  How  hardly  the  world  must  have  gone  with  )^ou 
since  we  met  to  inflict  you  with  suspicions !  You  never  had 
one  long  ago." 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  how  I  came  by  them,  Wilmington  ?  " 
said  he,  laughing.  "  I  have  grown  rich  again  —  there's  the 
whole  secret.  There's  no  such  corrupter  as  affluence.  My  mine 
has  turned  out  a  perfect  Potosi,  and  here  am  I  ready  to  "^tliink 
every  man  a  knave  and  a  rascal,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  cheat  me  ! " 

"  And  is  this  fact  about  the  mine  1 — tell  me  all  about  it.'* 

And  Fossbrooke  now  related  tlie  stoiy  of  his  good  fortune, 
dwelling  passingly  on  the  days  of  hardship  that  preceded  it ; 
but  frankly  avowing  that  it  was  a  consummation  of  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  "  I  knew  it,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I 
was  not  impatient.  The  world  is  always  an  amusing  drama,  and 
tliough  one  may  not  be  'cast'  for  a  higli  part,  lie  can  still  *  come 
on'  occasionally,  and  at  all  events  he  can  enjoy  the  i)erformance." 

"  And  is  this  fortune  to  go  like  the  other's,  Fossy  ]  "  said  the 
Viceroy,  laughing. 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  how  much  wiser  I  have  grown  ?  that 
I  trust  no  one  ?  I'm  not  sure  that  I'll  not  set  up  as  a  money- 
lender." 

"  So  you  were  forty  years  ago,  Fossy,  to  my  own  knowledge ; 
but  I  don't  suspect  you  found  it  very  profitable." 

"  Have  I  not  had  my  fifty — ay,  my  five  hundred — per  cent  in 
my  racy  enjoyment  of  life  ?  One  cannot  be  paid  in  meal  and 
malt  too ;  and  /  have  *  commuted,'  as  they  call  it,  and  *  taken 
out '  in  cordiality  what  others  prefer  in  cash.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  comer  of  the  globe  where  I  could  not  find  some  one* 
to  give  me  a  cordial  welcome." 

"  And  what  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  I  have  fully  a  thousand ;  my  first,  however,  is  to  purchase 
that  place  on  the  Shannon,  where,  iif  you  remember,  we  met 
once — the  Swan's  Nest.  I  want  to  settle  my  friends  the  Len- 
drickfl  in  their  old  home.  I  shall  have  to  build  myself  a  crib 
near  them.  Bnt  before  I  turn  BquaXtet  T\!l  \v»i^^  ^i.  x^oxv  ^'s^st  \f!k 
Canada,  I  have  a  large  tract  tiiere  nesct  'Baooti^  «xA'v>[i«^>^»*^ 
built  a  village  on  me,  and  now  axe  a&Vm\^TCkft  Vst  ^  ^ks»^i^ 
»  9Qboolbome,  and  m  hospital    W  ^wa  \>^A  ^^^^j^  *^ 
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nuglit  as  well  have  asked  mo  for  the  moon  !  I  must  see  Ceylon 
too,  and  my  coffee-fields.  I  am  dying  to  be  *  bon  Prince '  again 
and  lower  my  rents.  *  Tliere's  arrant  snobbery/  some  one  told 
me  t'other  day,  *in  that  same  love  of  popularity/  but  they'll 
have  to  ^ivo  it  even  a  worse  name  before  they  di.sgust  me  with 
it.  I  sliall  have  to  visit  Cagliari  also,  and  relieve  I'om  Lendrick, 
who  would  lil:e,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  take  that  *  three  months  in 
Paris,'  which  y<mn^  fellows  call  'going  over  to  see  their  friends."* 

"  You  are  a  happy  fellow,  Brook;  perhaps  the  happiest  lever 
knew." 

**  I'll  sell  my  secret  for  it  cheap,"  said  Fossbrooke,  laughing. 
"  It  is,  never  to  go  grubbing  for  mean  motives  in  this  life;  never 
tormenting  yourself  what  tbis  might  mean  or  that  other  might 
portend,  but  take  the  world  for  what  it  seems,  or  what  it  wishes 
you  to  believe  it.  Take  it  with  its  company  face  on,  and  never 
ask  to  see  any  one  in  ih\'<h(ib'dlc  but  old  and  dear  friends.  Life 
has  two  sides,  and  some  men  spin  the  coin  so  as  always  to  make 
the  ^Yrong  face  of  the  medal  come  uppennost  I  learned  the 
opposite  jilan  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
it.  Good-night  now ;  I  promised  Beattie  to  look  in  on  him 
before  midnight,  and  it's  not  far  off,  I  see." 

''  We  sliall  have  a  day  or  two  of  you,  I  hope,  at  Crew  before 
you  leave  England." 

**  When  I  have  purcluised  my  estate  and  married  off  my  young 
people,  111  certainly  make  you  a  visit." 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

AT   nowTii. 

Ox  the  same  evening  that  Fossbrooke  was  dining  with  the  Vice- 
roy Trafford  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  set  out  at  once  for  the  little 
cottage  at  IFowth  to  surprise  his  old  friend  by  his  sudden  ap- 
l)earance.  Tom  Lendrick  had  given  him  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  spot  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  If  somc- 
wliat  disappointed  at  first  on  learning  that  Sir  Brook  had  dined 
in  tow  11,  and  might  not  return  till  a  late  hour,  his  mind  was  so 
full  of  all  he  bad  to  s^y  wcv^Vci  ^kci  iVi'a^t  Ilq  was  not  sony  tohave 

Homo  few  hours  to  \\\TV\^e\i  lot  c^^\.  «cA\x«m3j:^^<8q^|jI^   "Ha 

liacl  conic  direct  from  "^\a\\ai  V\>i?ciwi\.  \»^^^^ 
re  was  still  maiu\y  iguomit  o\  >()sx'?i  Wi^hsasso^^  ^\^" 
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towards  him,  knowing  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  Sir  Brook 
had  induced  his  father  to  see  him.  Even  that  was  something. 
He  did  not  look  to  be  restored  to  his  place  as  the  future  head 
of  the  house,  but  he  wanted  recognition  and  forgiveness — the 
first  for  Lucy's  sake  more  than  his  own.  The  thought  was  too 
painful  that  his  wife — and  he  was  determined  she  should  be  his 
wife — should  not  be  kindly  received  and  welcomed  by  his  family. 
"  I  ask  nothing  beyond  this,"  would  he  say  over  and  over  to 
himself.  "  Let  us  be  as  poor  as  we  may,  but  let  them  treat  us 
as  kindred,  and  not  regard  us  as  outcasts.  I  bargain  for  no 
more."  He  believed  himself  thoroughly  and  implicitly  when  he 
said  this.  He  was  not  conscious  with  what  force  two  other  and 
very  different  influences  swayed  him.  He  wished  his  father, 
and  still  more  his  mother,  should  see  Lucy — not  alone  see  her 
beauty  and  gracefulness,  but  should  see  the  charm  of  her  manner, 
the  fascination  which  her  bright  temperament  threw  around  her. 
"  Why,  her  very  voice  is  a  spell !/'  cried  he,  aloud,  as  he  pic- 
tured her  before  him.  And  then,  too,  he  nourished  a  sense  of 
pride  in  thinking  how  Lucy  would  be  struck  by  the  sight  of 
Holt — one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  old  Saxon  architec- 
ture in  the  Idngdom ;  for  though  a  long  line  of  descendants  had 
added  largely,  and  incongruously  too,  to  the  building,  the  stern 
and  squat  old  towers,  the  low  broad  battlements  and  square 
casements,  were  there,  better  blazons  of  birth  and  blood  tLin  all 
the  gilded  decorations  of  a  herald's  college. 

He  honestly  believed  he  would  have  liked  to  show  her  Holt 
as  a  true  type  of  an  ancient  keep,  bold,  bluff,  and  stem-looking, 
but  with  an  unmistakable  look  of  power,  recalling  a  time  when 
there  were  lords  and  serfs,  and  when  a  Trafford  was  as  much  a 
despot  as  the  Czar  himself.  He  positively  was  not  aware  how  far 
personal  pride  and  vanity  influenced  this  desire  on  Ids  part,  nor 
how  far  he  was  moved  by  the  secret  pleasure  his  heart  would  feel 
at  Lucy*s  wondering  admiration. 

"  If  I  cannot  say.  This  is  your  home — tliis  is  your  own,  I  can 
at  least  say.  It  is  from  the  race  who  have  lived  here  for  centuries 
he  who  loves  you  is  descended.     We  are  no  *  new  rich,'  who 
have  to  fall  back  upon  our  wealth  for  the  consideration  we  count 
upon.     We  were  men  of  mark  before  the  Normans  were  even 
heard  of."     All  these,  I  say,  he  felt,  but  knew  not.     That  Lucy 
w^as  one  to  care  for  such  things  he  was  well  aware.     She  was 
intensely  Irish  in  her  reverence  for  butli  Mid.  d&^^^\i\»^«s^^V^j>^ 
that  love  of  the  traditionary  >v\nc\\  \a  »X.  otvc^  ^^  Ockaxvs^^js^^^^^siSv 
weakness  of  the  Celtic  nature.     Traffox^  «a.\.  >i:$^xtow^^'^««^;;^^ 
tbiDga,  and  tiinking  over  vlial  iin%\i\.  \»  ^»a  i^Jtos^^    ^^^ 
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clear  enough  he  could  not  remain  in  the  army ;  his  pay,  barely 
>utliciciit  for  his  support  at  present,  would  never  suffice  when  he 
had  a  wife.  He  hatl  some  debts,  too ;  not  very  heavy,  indeed, 
hut  onerous  enough  when  their  payment  must  be  made  out  of 
thf  sale  of  his  coninilssion.  How  often  had  he  done  over  that 
wear>'  sum  of  subtraction !  not  that  repetition  made  matters 
bi'lter  t"j  liim  :  for  somehow,  though  hct  never  could  manage  to 
make  more  of  the  sale  of  his  majority,  ho  could  still,  uidiappily 
fcH"  him,  continually  go  on  recalling  some  debt  or  other  that  ho 
had  omitted  to  jot  down — an  unlucky  '  fifty '  to  Jones  which 
had  escaped  him  till  now;  and  then  there  was  Sewell !  The 
])ower  of  the  unknown  is  incommensurable ;  and  so  is  it,  there 
i.-i  that  in  a  vague  threat  that  terrifies  the  stoutest  heart.  Just 
before  he  left  Malta  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  man  whose 
name  was  not  known  to  him  in  these  tenns : — "  Sir, — It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  pn)fessionally,  that  proceedings  will 
shortly  be  instituted  against  you  in  the  Divorce  Court  at  the 
suit  of  Colonel  Sewell,  on  the  groxmd  of  certain  letters  written 
by  y^^i.  These  letters,  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Cane  & 
Kincaid,  solicitors,  Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  may  be  obtainerl  by 
you  on  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  the  costs  incurred 
up  to  this  date.  If  it  be  your  desire  to  escape  the  scandal  and 
publicity  of  this  action,  and  the  much  heavier  damages  that  will 
inevitably  result,  you  may  do  so  by  addressing  yourself  to  your 
very  obedient  and  faithful  servant,  James  Matter, 

Attomoy-at-Law,  Kildare  Pla<.H*." 

He  had  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this  unpleasant  epistle  before  he 
started,  even  had  lie  known  what  reply  to  make,  all  that  he  re- 
st)lved  on  being  to  do  nothing  till  he  saw  Sir  Brook.     He  had 
oiHiiicd  his  writing-desk  to  find  Lucy's  last  letter  to  him,  and  by 
ill  luek  it  was  this  ill- omened  document  first  came  to  his  hand. 
Tortune  will  i)lay  us  these  pranks.     She  will  change  the  glass 
we  meant  to  drink  out  of,  and  give  us  a  bitter  draught  at  the 
moment  that  we  dreamed  of  nectar  !     "  If  I'm  to  give  this  thou- 
sand pounds,"  muttered  he,  moodily,  "  I  may  find  myself  with 
about  eight  hundred  in  the  world  !  for  I  take  it  these  costs  he 
speaks  of  will  be  no  triHe  !     I  shall  need  some  boldness  to  go 
and  tell  this  to  Sir  William  Lendrick  when  I  ask  him  for  his 
granddaughter."     Here  again  lie  bethought  him  of  Sir  Brook, 
and  reassured  himself  that  with  his  aid  even  this  difficulty  might 
be  conquered.     He  aroa^  lo  w^Vi  \\.  '^ w^  ^^^t\»Kcv  -Uxftt  Sir  Brook 
irou/d  return  horne  t\ialm^\.,«cv<^^\^c.cvN<«^^^'i\.V^-«^iS^^ 
111  the  cottage,  tbe  fi»\\ctma.ti  ^^^lV^ V\U^V^;^^^jfi;^^ 
Me  down  to  tUo  BUorclo^^.VXiexVX^^^'^^^^'^^^^^ 
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ing  tide.  TrafTord  knew  nothing  of  Fossbrooke's  recent  good 
fortune.  The  letters  which  conveyed  that  news  reached  Malta 
after  he  had  left,  and  his  journey  to  England  was  prompted  by 
impatience  to  decide  his  fate  at  once,  either  by  some  arrange- 
ment with  his  family  which  might  enable  him  to  remain  in  the 
army,  or,  failing  all  hope  of  that,  by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 
"  If  Tom  Lendrick  can  face  the  hard  life  of  a  miner,  why  should 
not  I] "  would  ho  say.  "  I  am  as  well  able  to  rough  it  as  any  man. 
Fellows  as  tenderly  nurtured  as  myself  go  out  to  the  gold-dig- 
gings and  smash  quartz,  and  what  is  there  in  me  that  I  should 
shrink  from  this  labour]"  There  wms  a  grim  sort  of  humour 
in  the  way  he  repeated  to  himself  the  imaginary  calls  of  his  com- 
rades. *  Where's  Sir  Lionel  Trafford  ?  Will  some  one  send  the 
distinguished  baronet  down  here  with  his  shovel  V  *'  Lucy,  too, 
has  seen  the  life  of  hard  work  and  stem  privation.  She  showed 
no  faint-heartedness  at  its  hardships  ;  far  from  it.  I  never  Saw 
her  look  happier  nor  cheerier.  To  look  at  her,  one  would  say 
that  she  liked  its  wild  adventure — its  very  uncommonness.  I'll 
be  sworn  if  we'll  not  be  as  happy — happier,  perhaps,  than  if  we 
had  rank  and  riches.  As  Sir  Brook  says,  it  all  depends  upon 
himself  in  what  spirit  a  man  meets  his  fortune.  Whether  you 
confront  life  or  death,  there  are  but  two  ways — that  of  the  bravo 
man  or  the  coward. 

"  How  I  wish  he  were  come  !  How  impatient  I  am  to  know 
what  success  he  has  had  with  my  father !  My  own  mind  is 
made  up.  The  question  is,  Shall  I  be  able  to  persuade  others 
to  regard  the  future  as  I  do  ]  Will  Lucy's  friends  let  her 
accept  a  beggar  ?  No,  not  that  !  He  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  work  need  not  be  a  beggar.  Was  that  a  tap  at  the  door  ? 
Come  in."  As  he  spoke  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  lady  en- 
tered :  her  veil,  closely  drawn  and  folded,  completely  concealed 
her  face,  and  a  large  shawl  wrapped  her  figure  from  shoulders 
to  feet. 

As  she  stood  for  an  instant  silent,  Trafford  arose  and  said, 
"  I  suppose  you  wished  to  see  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke ;  but  he  is 
from  home,  and  will  not  return  till  a  late  hour." 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Lionel?"  said  she,  drawing  back 
her  veil,  while  she  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Mrs  Sewell !"  and  he  sprang  forward  and 
led  her  to  a  seat.  "  I  never  thought  to  see  you  here,"  said  he, 
merely  uttering  words  at  random  in  li\&  ^\Ait^^\£k&\:^K 

'*  When  did  you  come  V  asked  die,  MiiStj, 
^^ About  an  hour  ago." 
''Jiruef    Js  tftis  true  1" 
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"  On  my  lionour.     Wliy  do  you  ask  ?  why  should  you  doubt 

"  Simply  to  know  how  long  you  could  have  been  here  with- 
out coming  to  me."  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice 
slightly  tremulous,  and  full  of  a  tender  significance.  Trafford's 
clu'cks  ^Tcw  soarlct,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  unable  to 
reply.  At  List  lie  siiid,  in  a  confused  way,  **  I  came  by  the  mail- 
packet,  and  at  t)nce  drove  out  here,  I  was  anxious  to  see  Sir 
]>rook.     And  you]" 

**  I  came  here  also  to  see  him." 

**He  has  been  in  some  trouble  lately,"  said  Trafford,  trying 
to  lead  the  conversation  into  an  inditferent  channel.  "  By  some 
absurd  mistake  they  arrested  liim  as  a  Celt." 

"  How  long  do  you  remain  here,  Lionel?'*  asked  she,  totally 
unmindful  of  his  speech. 

"  ;My  leave  is  for  a  month,  but  the  journey  takes  off  one-half 
of  it." 

"  Am  I  much  changed,  Lionel,  since  you  saw  me  last  ?  You 
can  scarcely  know.     Come  over  and  sit  beside  me." 

TralFord  drew  his  chair  close  to  hers.  "  Well,"  said  she, 
pushing  back  her  bonnet,  and  by  the  action  letting  her  rich  and 
glossy  Iijiir  fall  in  great  masses  over  her  back,  "  you  have  not 
answered  me  ?     How  am  I  looking?" 

**  You  were  always  beautiful,  and  fully  as  much  so  now  as 
ever." 

"  But  I  am  thinner,  Lionel.  See  my  poor  hands,  how  they 
are  wasted.  These  are  not  the  plump  fingers  you  used  to  hold 
for  hours  in  your  own — all  that  dreary  time  you  were  so  ill ;" 
and  as  she  spoke  she  laid  her  hand,  as  if  unconsciously,  over 
Ills. 

**  You  were  so  good  to  me,"  muttered  he — "  so  good  and  so 
kind." 

"  And  you  have  wellnigh  forgotten  it  all,"  said  she,  sighing 
heavily. 

"  Forgotten  it !  far  from  it.     I  never  think  of  you  but  witli 

gratitude." 

She  drcAv  her  hand  hastily  away,  and  averted  her  head  at  the 
same  time  with  a  quick  movement. 

"  Were  it  not  for  your  tender  caro  and  watchfulness,  I  know 
well  I  could  never  have  recovered  from  that  severe  illness.     I 
CtVmot  forget,  I  do  t\o\.  \Na.Tv\i  \.ci  iot^tsiiV  ^3o^^  '^WMsaiid  little  ways 
in  which  3'ou  as.s\ia^edmy  BxiSeT\\i%^xvw\ktfi^>SS^Ts«s«ft\^^ 
kindness  with  wlikli  you  \>otft  xo^  v\xi^>as»Rfe,   "V  «:SXml\&«0^ 
over  again,  believe  me,  'ttxa  ^^^'* 
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"  You  used  to  cull  me  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  wliispec. 

•  Did  I— did  I  dare  ] " 

"  Yea,  you  dared.  You  dared  even  more  than  that,  Lionel. 
You  dared  to  speak  to  me,  to  write  to  me,  as  only  he  can  write 
or  speak  who  offers  a  woman  his  whole  heart.  I  know  the 
manly  code  on  these  matters  is,  that  when  a  married  woman 
listens  even  once  to  such  addresses,  she  admits  the  plea  on 
which  her  love  is  sought ;  but  I  believed — yes,  Lionel,  I  be- 
lieved— that  yours  was  a  different  nature.  I  knew — my  heart 
told  me — that  you  pitied  me." 

"That  I  did,"  said  he,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  You  pitied  me  because  you  saw  the  whole  sad  story  of  my 
life  You  saw  the  cruel  outrages,  the  insults  I  was  exposed  to! 
Poor  Lionel,"  and  she  caught  his  hand  as  she  spoke — "how 
severely  did  it  often  try  your  temper  to  endure  what  you  wit- 
nessed ! " 

Trafford  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  and  she  went  on  more  eagerly, 
"  I  needed  not  defenders.  I  could  have  had  scores  of  them. 
There  was  not  a  man  who  came  to  the  house  would  not  have 
been  proud  to  be  my  champion.  You  know  if  this  be  a  boast. 
You  know  how  I  was  surroimded.  For  the  very  least  of  those 
caresses  I  bestowed  upon  you  on  your  sickbed,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  not  have  risked  his  life.     Is  this  true  V* 

"  I  believe  it,"  muttered  he. 

"And  why  did  I  bear  all  this,"  cried  she,  wildly — "  why  did 
I  endure,  not  alone  and  in  the  secrecy  of  my  own  home,  but  be- 
fore the  world — in  the  crowd  of  a  drawing-room — outrage  that 
wounds  a  woman's  pride  worse  than  a  brought-home  crime? 
"Why  did  I  live  under  it  all  ?  Just  for  this,  that  the  one  man 
who  should  have  avenged  mc  was  sick,  if  not  dying;  and  that 
if  he  could  not  defend  me,  I  would  have  no  other.  You  said 
you  pitied  me,"  said  she,  leaning  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
"  Do  you  pity  me  still  ] " 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  pity  you." 

"  I  knew  it — I  was  sure  of  it !"  said  she,  with  a  voice  vibrat- 
ing with  a  sort  of  triumph.  "  I  always  said  you  would  come 
back — that  you  had  not,  could  not,  forget  me — that  you  would 
no  more  desert  me  than  a  man  deserts  the  comrade  that  has 
been  shipwrecked  with  him.  You  see  that  I  did  not  wrong  yoU| 
Lionel" 

Trafford  covered  his  face  with  botk  liia  \\smsA^^  Vs^  \sss^^ 
vttered  a  wordf  while  she  \veut  oxv — ^^Xowx  iTVWv^-iHxv^^^^-*^ 
tb&t  be  the  name  for  tkem,  inaiate^  \\va.\.  \  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
jrou  /  How  often  have  I  had  to  \veiai  sadia.  «^^^^^  ^a^^visss. 
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lilw.iys  Innks  to  liimstlf.  Trafford  will  never  entangle  biniself 
clL0[«ly  fnr  any  oiiu  ;'  iuul  then  tliey  would  recount  some  little 
story  "t*  a  licirtloss  desertion  here,  or  some  betrayal  there,  as 
t]ioiijL;li  your  life — your  whole  life — was  made  up  of  these 
troaclR'i'ics  ;  and  I  had  to  listen  to  these  as  to  the  idle  g(«sip 
<»mi  Ihmis  in  tlio  world  and  takes  no  account  of  !  AVonld  you 
l»elicvu  it,  Lioiu-l,  it  was  only  last  week  I  was  m.iking  a  morn- 
ing,' call  at  iny  ni<»t  her -in -law's,  and  I  heard  that  you  were 
coniini,'  home  t(j  Knirland  to  be  married  !  Perhaps  1  was  ill 
that  day — I  had  Liu)u;ih  to  have  made  me  ill — perhaps  more 
v.rc'trhc.l  than  u>ual — perhaps,  who  knows,  the  stiirtling  sudden- 
ness of  the  news — I  cannot  say  how.  but  so  overcome  wafi  I  by 
indi^'iiation  that  [  cried  out,  *  It  is  untrue — every  syllable  of  it 
untrue.'  I  meant  to  have  stopped  there,  but  somehow*  I  went 
on  to  say — heaven  knows  what — that  I  would  not  sit  by  and 
hear  yi)U  slandered  -that  you  were  a  man  of  unblemished 
honour — in  a  word,  Lionel,  I  silenced  your  detractors  ;  but  in 
doin^  S(),  [  sacrificed  myself ;  and  as  one  by  one  each  visitor 
rose  to  withdraw— they  were  all  women — tliey  made  me  sonic 
little  apology  for  whatever  pain  they  had  given  me,  and  in  such 
a  tone  of  mock  sorrow  and  real  sarcasm,  that  as  the  last  left  the 
room  I  fell  into  a  lit  of  hysterics  tliat  lasted  for  hours.  *0h, 
Lucy,  what  have  you  dune  1'  w^cre  the  first  words  I  heard,  and 
it  was  /lis  mother  avIio  s[)oke  them.  Ay,  Lionel,  they  were 
bitter  words  to  hear !  Not  but  that  she  pitied  me.  Yes, 
women  have  pity  on  each  other  iu  such  miseries.  She  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  came  back  with  me  to  the  Prior}',  and  stayed 
all  the  evening  with  me,  and  we  talked  of  f/ou  !  Yes,  Lionel, 
she  forgave  me.  >She  said  she  had  long  foreseen  what  it  must 
come  to — that  no  woman  had  ever  borne  what  I  had — that  over 
and  over  again  she  had  warned  him,  conjuring  him,  if  not  for  his 

own  sake,  for  the  children's Oh,  Lionel,  I  cannot  go  on  I" 

burst  she  out,  sobbing  bitterly,  as  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  knees,  lie  carried  her  tenderly  iu  his  arms  and 
placed  her  on  a  sofa,  and  she  lay  there  to  all  seeming  insensible 
and  unconscious.  He  was  bending  anxiously  over  her  as  she 
lifted  her  eyelids  and  gazed  at  hhn — a  long  steadfast  look  it 
was,  lus  though  it  would  read  his  very  heart  within  him,  "Well," 
asked  she— ** well?" 

"Are  you  better  \  *'  asked  he,  in  a  kind  voice. 
"  WJieii  you  have  ausweni^iiuj  c\vi^\]\Q\i^\^«f^«X!s<ii«e  ^oure," 
flaid  she,  in  a  tone  almost,  ftV,etT\. 

''  Yon  have  not  aakedme  a\v^\i\im%^i^c^  ?'  «a^Vf^,\3i^^^s^^ 
^' And  do  you  xvant  me  \«  WJ-^J  ^  ^oMV^^o>x^    cns^^iw^^ 
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almost  a  scream.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  humble  myself  to  ask, 
Am  I  to  be  forsaken  1 — in  plain  words,  Is  there  one  word  of 
truth  in,  tlus  story  of  the  marriage?  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 
Speak  out,  sir,  and  deny  it,  as  you  would  deny  the  cliarge  that 
called  you  a  swindler  or  a  coward.  What !  are  you  silent  ?  Is  it 
the  fear  of  what  is  to  come  after  that  appals  you?  but  I  absolve 
you  from  tlie  charge,  Traflford.  You  shall  not  be  burthcncd  by 
me.  My  mother-in-law  will  take  me.  She  has  offered  me  a 
home,  and  I  have  accepted  it.  There,  now,  you  are  released  of 
that  terror.  Say  that  this  tale  of  the  marriage  is  a  lie — a  foul 
lie — a  lie  invented  to  outrage  and  insult  me  ; — say  that,  Lionel 

— just  bow  your  head,  my  own What !     It  is  not  a  lie, 

then  ? "  said  she,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice — "  and  it  is  /  that 
have  been  deceived,  and  you  are all  that  they  called  you." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lucy." 

"How  dare  you,  sir? — by  what  right  do  you  presume  to  call 
me  Lucy?  Are  you  such  a  coward  as  to  take  this  freedom 
because  my  husband  is  not  here  to  resent  it  ?  Do  not  touch  nic, 
sir.  That  old  man,  in  wliose  house  I  am,  would  strike  you  to 
the  ground  if  you  insulted  me.  It  was  to  see  him  I  came  here 
— to  see  him,  and  not  you.  I  came  here  with  a  message  from 
my  husband  to  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke — and  not  to  listen  to  the 
insulting  addresses  of  Major  Trallbrd.  Let  me  go,  sir;  and 
at  your  peril  touch  me  with  a  finger.  Look  at  yourself  in  that 
glass  yonder — look  at  yourself,  and  you  will  see  why  I  despise 
you."  And  with  this  she  arose  and  passed  out,  while  with  a 
warrung  gesture  of  her  hand  she  motioned  that  he  should  not 
follow  her. 
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It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mrs  Sewell  reached  the  Priory. 
She  dismissed  her  cab  at  the  gate  lodge,  and  was  slowly  walking 
up  the  avenue  when  Sewell  met  her. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  think  you  didn't  mean  to  come  back  at 
all,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  taunt  and  irritation — "it  is 
close  on  one  o'clock." 

''He  had  dined  in  town,  and  I  \iad  lo  'WBaXi  NSBlV'^  Tfc\:QKW^n 
said  abe,  in  a  low,  faint  tone. 
''  You  aaw  Mm,  however  1 " 
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"  Yes,  we  mot  at  the  statioiL" 

"  Well,  wlijit  suocc-^s  ? " 

**  He  gave  nie  some  money — he  promised  me  more." 

"  How  much  hius  he  given  youl"  cried  he,  eagerly. 

"  Two  liiniilreil,  1  think ;  at  least  I  thought  he  said  there  was 
two  hiimlred — lie  gave  mc  his  pocket-book.  Let  me  reach  the 
liouse,  and  have  a  glass  of  water  before  you  question  me  more 
1  am  tired — very  tired." 

**  Voii  seem  weak,  too ;  have  you  eaten  nothing? " 

**X.»,  nnthing." 

"Tliere  is  s.mic  supper  on  the  table.  "We  hare  had  guests 
here.  Old  Lemlrick  and  his  daughter  came  up  with  Beattic. 
'J'hcy  arc  not  above  half  an  hour  gone.  They  thought  to  see  the 
old  man,  but  lleattie  found  him  so  excited  and  irritable  lie  ad- 
vised tliem  to  defer  the  visit." 

**  Did  you  see  them  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  1  passed  the  evening  with  them  most  amicably.  The 
^irl  is  wonderfully  good-looking;  and  she  has  got  rid  of  that  shy, 
half-furtive  way  she  had  fonnerly,  and  looks  at  one  steadfastly, 
and  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes  too  !  I  had  no  notion  she  was  sc 
beautiful." 

"  Were  they  cordial  in  manner — friendly?" 

"I  suppose  they  were.  Dr  Lend  rick  was  embarrassed  and 
timifl,  and  witli  that  lidgety  uneasiness  as  if  he  wanted  to  he 
anywhere  eUe  than  where  ho  was;  but  she  was  affable  cnouirb 
— ji-ki'd  ;ili\'i;ti<>nately  about  you  and  the  children,  and  hoped  to 
.^ee  v«)U  to-morrow/' 

»She  made  no  reply,  but,  hastening  her  steps,  walked  on  till 
she  entered  the  house,  when,  jjassing  into  a  small  room  ofi*  the 
hall,  she  threAv  off  lu-r  bonnet,  and,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  saiil, 
"'  1  am  dead  tired — get  mc  some  water.'* 

'*  Vou  had  better  have  wine." 

*'  Xo,  water.    I  am  feverish.    Myliead  is  throbbing  painfully" 

*'  Vou  want  food  and  support.  Come  into  the  dining-nxun 
and  eat  something.  I'll  l:eep  yrm  con)]viny,  too,  for  I  couldn't 
eat  while  those  people  were  here.  I  felt,  all  the  time,  that 
tlioy  had  come  to  turn  us  out ;  and  indeed  Leattic,  with  a 
dulicatc  tark  quite  his  own,  half  avowed  it,  as  he  said,  '  It  is  a 
l)ity  there  is  not  ligJit  enough  for  you  to  see  your  old  flower- 
^Mrden,  Lucy,  for  I  know  you  are  impatient  to  be  back  in  it 

'*i'JI  try  and  cat  Romc\i\i\\\^r  ^>Aji  ^\^  ^-^^  tnjmm^ \»A 
vrith  weary  steps  moVmg  \wto  \Xi^  (^\TC\w%^twm. 
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filled  lier  glass,  and,  telling  the  servant  that  he  need  not  wait, 
sat  down  opposite  her.  "  From  what  Beattie  said  I  gather," 
said  he,  "  that  the  Chief  is  out  of  danger;  the  crisis  of  the  attack 
is  over,  and  he  has  only  to  be  cautious  to  come  through.  Isn't 
it  like  our  luck  1 " 

"  Hush  ! — take  care." 

"  No  fear.  They  can't  hear  even  when  they  try — these  double 
doors  puzzle  them.    You  are  not  eating." 

"  I  cannot  eat ;  give  me  another  glass  of  wine.'* 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  you  good ;  it's  the  old  thirty-four.  I  took 
it  out  in  honour  of  Lendrick,  but  he  is  a  water-drinker.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  Beattie  were.  I  grudged  the  rascal  every  glass  of 
that  glorious  claret  which  he  threw  down  with  such  gusto,  tell- 
ing me  the  while  that  it  was  infinitely  finer  than  when  he  last 
tasted  it." 

"  I  feel  better  now,  but  I  want  rest  and  sleep.  You  can  wait 
for  all  I  have  to  tell  you  till  to-morrow — can't  you  ? " 

"  If  I  must,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  but  considering  that  my 
whole  future,  in  a  measure,  hangs  upon  it,  I'd  rather  hear  it 
now." 

"lamwellnigh  worn  out,"  said  she,  plaintively;  and  she 
held  out  her  glass  to  be  filled  once  more ;  "  but  I'll  try  and  tell 
you." 

Supporting  her  head  on  both  her  hands,  and  with  her  eyes 
lialf  closed,  she  went  on  in  a  low  monotonous  tone,  like  that  of 
one  reading  from  a  book  : — "  We  met  at  the  station,  and  had 
but  a  few  minutes  to  confer  together.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
at  his  house ;  that  I  came  to  see  him,  and  ask  his  assistance ; 
that  you  had  got  into  trouble,  and  would  have  to  leave  the 
country,  and  were  without  means  to  go.  He  seemed,  I  thought, 
to  be  aware  of  all  this,  and  asked  me.  Was  it  only  now  that  I 
had  learned  or  knew  of  this  necessity  ?  He  also  asked  if  it 
were  at  your  instance,  and  by  your  wish,  that  I  had  come  to 
him  1  I  said.  Yes ;  you  had  sent  me."  Sewell  started  as  if 
something  sharp  had  pierced  him,  and  she  went  on — "  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  the  truth ;  and,  besides,  I  know  him  well, 
and  if  he  had  once  detected  me  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  him, 
he  would  not  have  forgiven  it.  He  then  said,  '  It  is  not  to  the 
"Wife  I  "will  speak  harshly  of  the  husband,  but  what  assurance 
Lave  I  that  he  will  go  out  of  the  country  ]  *  I  said,  *  You  had 
no  choice  between  that  and  a  Jail,'  K^  TtfA<^fc^  ^srku^.^^sxnSsw 
muttered,  *A  Jul — and  worse  •,  and  t/ouj  ^ai^V^^^^wW^  "^"^ 
become  of  youV  I  told  him  *  1  d\d  Tvo\.^Wtfyw  %  Hios^  v^^oaia^ 
Zadjr  LeDdrick  would  take  me  and  W\<i  ciwIi'^xdO  '^ 

2  Q 
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''  lie  (lid  not  offer  you  a  Lome  with  himself  I"  said  Sewell, 
with  :i  diabolical  grin. 

"  No,"  said  she,  calmly ;  "  but  he  objected  to  our  being 
Rcp.'irated.  lie  said  that  it  was  to  sacrifice  our  children,  and 
A\c  Ijad  no  riu'lit  to  do  this;  and  that,  come  what  might,  we 
oiiL'lit  to  live  together.  He  spoke  much  on  this,  and  asked  nic 
ni<>ro  than  once  if  our  hard-bought  experiences  had  not  taught 
us  to  1)0  more  i>atient,  more  forgiving  towards  each  other." 

**  r  hope  you  told  liini  that  I  was  a  miracle  of  tolerance,  and 
that  1  bore  witli  a  saintly  submission  what  more  irritable  mor- 
tals Avere  A>ont  to  go  half  mad  about — did  you  tell  him  this  ?" 

**  Yes ;  I  said  you  had  a  very  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
life,  and  never  resented  an  unprofitable  insult." 

**  How  safe  a  man's  honour  always  is  in  a  good  wife's  keep- 
ing!" said  he,  with  a  savage  laugh.  "I  hope  your  candour 
encouraged  him  to  more  frankness ;  ho  must  haye  felt  at  ease 
after  that?" 

"  Still  he  persisted  in  saying  there  must  be  no  separation." 

"  That  was  lianl  upon  you ;  did  you  not  tell  him  that  was 
hard  upon  i/(fu  /" 

"  No  ;  I  avoided  mixing  up  myself  in  the  discussion.  I  had 
come  to  treat  for  you,  and  you  alone." 

*^  But  you  might  have  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  impose 
upon  you  a  life  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — incompatibility  or 
cruelty." 

"  I  did  not ;  I  told  him  I  would  repeat  to  you  whatever  he 
told  me  as  nearly  as  I  could.  He  then  said,  *  Go  abroad  ond 
live  together  in  some  cheap  place,  where  you  can  find  means  ti> 
educate  the  children.  I,'  said  he,  *will  take  the  cost  of  that, 
and  allow  you  five  hundred  a-year  for  your  own  exi>enses.  If 
I  am  satisfied  Avith  your  husband's  conduct,  and  well  assured  of 
his  reformation,  I  will  increase  this  allowance.'" 

''  He  said  nothing  about  you  nor  your  reformation — did  heT 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  How  much  will  ho  make  it  if  we  separate  ? " 

"  He  did  not  say.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  make  our  living  to- 
gether the  condition  of  aiding  us." 

"  And  if  he  knew  of  anything  harder  or  harsher  he'd  have 

added  it.     Why,  he  has  gone  about  the  world  these  dozen  yean 

hack  telling  every  one  what  a  brute  and  blackguard  you  had  for 

a  jjusband — that,  s\\otI  ol  xttXtt^^x^Wksvji  ^oue  through  eveiy 

crime  towards  you.    'VIYiftx^  \qvjA\\iWi«^\i  ^'^ssi.^^:^  ^!\3Q3i^s&s^ 

**  At  nangoon;'  said  Ax^  cstoV^. 
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"And  where  did  I  turn  you  into  the  streets  at  midnights ' 

"  At  Winchester." 

"Exactly;  these  were  the  very  lies — the  infernal  lies — he 
has  been  circulating  for  years ;  and  now  he  says,  '  If  you  have 
not  yet  found  out  how  suited  you  are  to  each  other,  how  ad- 
mirably your  tastes  and  dispositions  agree,  it's  quite  time  you 
should  do  so.  Go  back  and  live  together,  and  if  one  of  you  docs 
not  poison  the  other,  111  give  you  a  small  annuity.' " 

"  Five  hundred  a-year  is  very  liberal,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  I  could  manage  on  it  for  myself  alone,  but  it's  meant  to 
support  a  family.     It's  beggary,  neither  more  nor  less." 

"  We  have  no  claim  upon  him.'*' 

"  No  claim  !  What !  no  claim  on  your  godfather,  your  guar- 
dian, not  to  say  the  impassioned  and  devoted  admirer  who  fol- 
lowed you  over  India  just  to  look  at  you,  and  spent  a  little  for- 
tune in  getting  portraits  of  you !  Why,  the  man  must  be  a 
downright  impostor  if  he  does  not  put  half  his  fortune  at  your 
feet!'* 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  he  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
any  help  he  tendered  us.  They  were  matters,'  he  said,  *  could 
best  be  treated  between  you  and  himself ;  that  I  did  not,  nor 
need  not,  know  any  of  them.'  '*' 

"  I  know  what  he  alluded  to." 

"  Last  of  all,  he  said  you  must  give  him  your  answer  promptly, 
for  he  would  not  be  long  in  this  country. 

"  As  to  that,  time  is  fully  as  pressing  to  me  as  to  him.  The 
only  question  is.  Can  we  make  no  better  terms  with  him  1 " 

"  You  mean  more  money?" 

"  Of  course  I  mean  more  money.  Could  you  make  him  say 
one  thousand,  or  at  least  eight  hundred,  instead  of  ^\q  1 " 

"  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  mission,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  I  suppose  not ;  a  ruined  man's  wife  need  not  look  for  many 
*  pleasant  missions,'  as  you  call  them.  This  same  one  of  to-day 
was  not  over-gratifying." 

"  Less  even  than  you  are  aware,"  said  she,  slowly. 

"  Oh,  I  can  very  well  imagine  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  old 
fellow ;  how  much  of  rebuke  and  severity  he  could  throw  into 
Lis  voice ;  and  how  minutely  and  painstakingly  he  would  dwell 
upon  all  that  could  humiliate  you." 

"  No  ;  you  are  quite  wrong.     There  was  i\oti  ^  "^^x^  ^^.  x^- 
proach^  not  a  syllable  of  blame  •,  bia  matmeT  \tw^  VqSl  ^\  ^j^ciS^ 
and  pitying  iindness,  and  when  be  tried  Vi  ^xs&s^  «sA  ^Sbk^* 
me,  it  waa  like  tke  Affectioo  of  a  {at\i<^.'^ 
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'*  ^VllC^c,  tlion,  was  this  great  trial  and  suffering  of  which  you 
have  just  Raid  I  coulil  tike  no  full  measure  1" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  occurred  before  I  met  Sir  Brook/* 
Kaid  she,  h>oking  up,  and  with  her  eyes  now  widely  opened, 
<ind  a  nostril  distended  as  she  spoke.  ^  I  was  thinking  of  an 
incident  of  the  morning.  I  have  told  you  that  when  I  reached 
tlio  cottage  where  Sir  Brook  lived,  I  found  that  he  was  absent, 
and  would  not  return  till  a  late  hour.  Tired  with  my  long  walk 
from  the  station,  I  wished  to  sit  doA>Ti  and  rest  before  I  had  de- 
termined what  to  do,  whether  to  await  his  arrival  or  go  back  to 
toAvn.  1  saw  the  door  open,  I  entered  the  little  sitting-room, 
and  found  mvsclf  face  to  face  with  Major  Trafford." 

"Lionel  TraiTordr 

"  Yes ;  he  had  come  by  that  morning's  packet  from  Englan«1, 
and  gone  straight  out  to  see  his  friend." 

**  lie  w;\s  alone,  was  he  V* 

"  Alone  !  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  ourselves." 

Sewell  shnigged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Go  on." 

The  insult  of  his  gesture  sent  the  blood  to  her  face  and  fore- 
head, and  for  an  instant  she  seemed  too  much  overcome  hy 
anger  to  speak. 

"  Am  I  to  tell  you  what  this  man  said  to  me  1  Is  fhnt  wLat 
you  mean  ]"  said  she,  in  a  voice  tlhit  almost  liissed  with  i>assii>ii. 

"  Bettor  not,  perhaps,"  replied  he,  calmly,  "  if  the  very  recol- 
lection overcome  you  so  completely." 

'*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  better  I  should  bear  the  insult  how  I 
may  than  reveal  it  to  one  who  will  not  resent  it." 

**  Wlien  you  say  resent,  do  you  intend  I  should  call  him  out  ? 
—fight  him?" 

"  If  I  were  the  husband  instead  of  the  wife,  it  is  what  I 
should  do — ay,"  cried  she,  wildly,  "and  thank  Fortune  that 
gave  me  the  chance." 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  going  to  show  any  such  gratitude,"  said 
he,  with  a  cold  grin.  "  If  he  made  love  to  you,  I  take  it  Lo 
fancied  you  had  given  him  some  encouragement.  When  you 
showed  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  met  his  punishment.  A 
woman  always  knows  how  to  make  a  man  look  like  a  confoQodcd 
fool  at  such  a  moment." 

"And  is  that  enough  1" 

"  Is  irliaf  enough?" 

"I  ask,  is  it  eivoM^\i  \ci  \Mika  him.  like  a  confounded  fooll 

Will  that  sooihc  a  mW&Vvisvi\\ftj^  \fcv^^^Q\  ^s^^tl^  ^^osssshand's 

ii^'ured  honourV 

"I  don't  know  mud^i  ol  Oaft^wSi^^^  ^eM^^\s^  ^ \«a»<^BR.Naar 
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l>and's  share  in  the  matter,  if  I  had  to  fight  every  fellow  who 
made  up  to  you,  my  wedding  garment  ought  to  have  been  a 
suit  of  chain-armour." 

"  A  husband  need  not  fight  for  his  wife's  flirtations ;  besides, 
he  can  make  her  give  these  up  if  he  likes.  There  are  insults, 
however,  that  a  man," — and  she  said  the  word  with  a  fierce 
emphasis, — "resents  with  the  same  instinct  that  makes  him 
defend  his  life." 

"  I  know  well  enough  what  he'd  say ;  he'd  say  that  there  waa 
nothing  serious  in  it,  that  he  was  merely  indulging  in  that  sort 
of  larking  talk  one  offers  to  a  pretty  woman  who  does  not  seem 
to  dislike  it.  The  chances  arc  he'd  turn  the  tables  a  bit,  and 
say  that  you  rather  led  him  on  than  repressed  him." 

"And  would  these  pleas  diminish  your  desire  to  have  his 
heart's  blood  ] "  cried  she,  wild  with  passion  and  indignation 
together. 

"  Having  his  heart's  blood  is  very  fine,  if  I  was  sure— quite 
sure — he  might  not  have  mine.     The  fellow  is  a  splendid  sliQt." 

"  I  thought  so.  I  could  have  sworn  it,'*  cried  she,  vdth  a 
taunting  laugh. 

"  I  admit  no  man  my  superior  with  a  pistol,"  said  Sewell, 
stung  far  more  by  her  laughter  than  her  words  ;  "  but  what 
have  I  to  gain  if  I  shoot  him  ?  His  family  would  prosecute  me 
to  a  certainty :  and  it  went  deviHsh  close  with  that  last  fellow 
who  was  tried  at  Newgate." 

**  If  you  care  so  little  for  my  honour,  sir,  I'll  show  you  how 
cheaply  I  can  regard  yours.  I  will  go  back  to  Sir  Brook  to- 
morrow, and  return  him  his  money.  I  will  tell  him  besides  that 
I  am  married  to  one  so  hopelessly  lost  to  every  sentiment  and 
feeling,  not  merely  of  the  gentleman,  but  of  the  man,  that  it  is 
needless  to  try  to  help  him  ;  that  I  will  accept  nothing  for  him 
— not  a  shilling;  that  he  may  deal  with  you  on  those  other 
matters  he  spoke  of  as  he  pleases;  that  it  will  be  no  favour 
shown  me  when  he  spares  you.  There,. sir,  I  leave  you  now  to 
compute  whether  a  little  courage  would  not  have  served  you 
better  than  all  your  cunning." 

"  You  do  not  leave  this  room  till  you  give  me  that  pocket- 
book,"  said  he,  rising,  and  placing  his  back  to  the  door. 

"  I  foresaw  this,  sir,"  said  she,  laughing  quietly,  "  and  took 
care  to  deposit  the  money  in  a  safe  place  before  I  came  here. 
You  are  welcome  to  every  farthing  1  lia'v^  «^\sX  Tsy^r 

"  Yoar  scheme  is  too  glaring,  too  paYp«XAft  >B^V\ii&,    '^S!tL«Sk*'^ 
B  vulgar  abameleasneaa  in  the  way  yo\x  *  msJaL^  -^oxa  Vi^^  ^f?Ci 
iBigtowm  wbiebever  of  us  shoxild  TdML  %^  ^*5ast,    A.tft»A.^« 
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n  glance/*  said  ho,  as  lie  threw  himself  into  a  chair;  "but  I'll 
not  help  to  make  you  an  interesting  widow.  Are  you  going] 
truod-night.'' 

»Sho  moved  towards  the  door,  and  just  as  she  reached  it  he 
arose  and  i>;iid,  "  On  what  pretext  could  I  ask  this  man  to  meet 
me  ?  AVliat  do  1  charge  him  with  1  How  could  I  word  my 
note  to  hi  Mil'" 

"  Let  ////  write  it,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  You  wiU 
unly  have  to  copy  it." 

"And  if  I  consent,  will  you  do  all  the  rest?  Will  you  go  to 
Fossbrooke  and  ask  liim  for  the  increased  allowance  ?" 

"  I  will." 

**WiU  you  do  your  bc-jt — ^your  very  best — to  obtain  iti 
"Will  you  use  all  the  power  and  influence  you  have  over  him  to 
dissuade  liini  from  any  act  that  might  injure  me  1  Will  you 
get  his  pledge  that  he  will  not  molest  me  in  any  wayl" 

"  I  will  promise  to  do  all  that  I  can  with  him." 

"And  when  must  this  come  off — this  meeting,  I  mean?" 

"  At  once,  of  course.  You  ought  to  leave  this  by  the  early 
packet  for  Bangor.  Harding  or  Vaughan — any  one— will  go 
with  you.  Trallbrd  can  follow  you  by  the  mid-day  mail,  as  your 
note  will  have  reached  him  early." 

**  Yt)U  seem  to  have  a  capital  head  for  these  sort  of  things ; 
you  arrange  all  to  perfection,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 

"  1  had  need  of  it,  as  I  liave  to  think  for  two,"  ami  the  sar- 
casm stung  him  to  the  quick. 

"  I  will  go  to  your  room  and  write  the  note.  I  shall  find 
paper  and  ink  there  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  cver}'thing.  I'll  carry  these  candles  for  you,"  and  he 
art)se  and  preceded  her  to  his  study.  *•  I  wish  he  would  not 
mix  old  Fossbrooke  in  the  affair.  I  hope  he'll  not  name  him 
as  his  friend. 

**  I  have  already  thought  of  that,"  said  she,  as  she  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  began  to  write.  After  a  few  seconds  she  said, 
'*  This  will  do,  Ithink:'* 

"  *SiR, — I  have  just  learned  from  my  wife  how  grossly  iu- 
fiultiiig  was  your  conduct  towards  her  yesterday,  on  the  occasion 
of  licr  calling  at  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke's  house.     The  shame  and 
distress  in  which  nUe  returned  here  would  fully  warrant  any 
ciiastisemcnt  I  nuj^\il  \t\^\<i\.  xr^wi.  '^^■v3l\'Wv.  W  Iha  sake  of  the 
cloth,  you  weaT,l  offct  yowM^vft  vj^^fcTv\vs^:\N^>«^\\^^.^^^S^^^ 
'  a  man  of  honour,  and^es«x«i^oxx^>fC!\^^\.^^ 
nd.      I  shall  leave  \>y  iVve  mottt«v^^^^e«J<.  V«t^^^V«J.,«i 
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be  found  at  the  chief  hotel,  Bangor,  where,  waiting  your  pleas- 
ure, I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

"  *  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say  that  my  wife's  former  guardian, 
Sir  R  F.,  should  not  be  chosen  to  act  for  you  on  this  occasion.'" 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  say  that  about  personal  chastisement. 
People  don't  horsewhip  nowadays." 

**  So  much  the  worse.  I  would  leave  it  there,  however.  It 
will  insult  him  like  a  blow." 

"  Oh,  he's  ready  enough — he'll  not  need  poking  to  rouse  his 
pluck.     I'll  say  that  for  him." 

"  And  yet  I  half  suspect  he'll  write  some  blundering  sort  of 
apology ;  some  attempt  to  show  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  know 
— I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  saw  it — he'll  not  fire  at  you.*' 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  1 " 

"  He  couldn't.     It  would  be  impossible  for  him." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Tliere's  something  very  provoca- 
tive in  the  sight  of  a  pistol  muzzle  staring  at  one  a  few  paces  off. 
Td  fire  at  my  father  if  I  saw  him  going  to  shoot  at  me." 

"  I  think  yo2i  would,"  said  she,  dryly.  "  Sit  down  and  copy 
that  note.     We  must  send  it  by  a  messenger  at  once." 

"  I  don't  think  you  put  it  strongly  enough  about  old  Foss- 
brooke.  I'd  have  said  distinctly, — I  object  to  his  acting  on 
account  of  his  close  and  intimate  connection  with  my  wife's 
famUy." 

"  No,  no ;  leave  it  all  as  it  stands.  If  we  begin  to  change, 
we  shall  never  have  an  end  of  the  alterations." 

"  If  I  believed  he  would  not  fire  at  me,  I'd  not  shoot  him," 
said  Sewell,  biting  the  end  of  his  pen. 

"  He'll  not  fire  the  first  time  ;  but  if  you  go  on  to  a  second 
shot,  I'm  certain  he  will  aim  at  you." 

"  I'll  try  and  not  give  him  this  cliance,  then,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. "  Remember,"  added  he,  "  I'm  promising  to  cross  the 
Channel,  and  I  have  not  a  pound  in  my  pocket." 

"  Write  that,  and  I'll  go  fetch  you  the  money,"  said  she,  leav- 
ing the  room ;  and,  passing  out  through  the  hall  and  the  front 
door,  she  put  her  arm  and  hand  into  a  large  marble  vase,  several 
of  which  stood  on  the  terrace,  and  drew  forth  the  pocket-book 
which  Sir  Brook  had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  secretly  de- 
posited there  as  she  entered  the  house. 

*'  There,  that's  done,"  said  he,  handing  her  his  note  o&  eh.^ 
caroo  in, 

**Pnt  it  in  an  envelope  and  addteaa  \\..     kxA  t^ssv  ,^««^  ^^ 
/on  to  £nd  Harding,  or  whoeYet  yo\i  la^wv  \Ai  XieJiLJ^  ^wS&si.  ^^^^ 


•;.:  :■.:!'-'   -l:K->-"'Ki:. 

'•  'i'li.u'.-^  L-asy  oiinii  Ji ;  liicvU  be  at  suiJper  at  the  Club  by  tlik 
lime.     1  11  ^o  ill  at  (nicc     JUit  the  money?" 

**  Here  it  is.  I  Lave  nut  counted  it ;  be  gave  me  the  pocket- 
bo  »k  as  you  sec." 

'•There's  nmre  than  lie  said.  Tlicrc  arc  two  hundred  and 
ci"hty  livi-  ])oiin(ls.     lie  must  be  in  funds." 

'•  i).':rt  lii-^u  time.  It  is  very  late  already — nigh  two  o'clock; 
these  muu  will  have  left  the  Club,  possibly  T' 

•*  Xt>,  no  ;  they  play  on  till  daybreak.  I  suppose  I'd  better 
])ut  my  traps  in  a  portmanteau  at  once,  and  not  require  to  cume 
ba-'I:  here." 

**  ril  ilo  all  that  for  you." 

"  How  amiable  a  wife  can  be  at  the  mere  prospect  of  getting 
rid  «>f  her  husband  I  " 

"  Vou  will  .«end  me  a  telegram?" 

*'  Very  likely.     Good  bye.     Adieu." 

"  A'f't  'ly  '/  I'l.'/uir  cluniiu^''  said  she,  gaily. 

"That  means  a  good  aim,  I  supi>ose,"  said  he,  laughing. 

She  nodded  pleasantly,  kissed  her  hand  to  Mju^  and  he  was 
guno. 


CIIArTER   LXIX. 

A     MOMENT     OF    CONFIDENCE. 

Mrs  Sewell's  maid  made  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  awaken  her 
mistress  on  the  following  morning,  for  agitation  liad  drugged 
her  like  a  narcotic,  ami  she  slept  the  dull  heavy  sleep  of  one 
overpowered  by  opium.  **  Why,  Jane,  it  is  nigh  twelve  o'clock," 
said  she,  hjokini;  at  her  watch.  "  Why  did  you  let  me  sleep  so 
late  \ " 

"  Indeeil,  ma'am,  I  did  my  best  to  rouse  you.     I  opened  the 
shutters,  and  I  sj)l:ishcd  the  water  into  your  bath,  and  made 
noise  enough,  Tin  sure,  but  you  didn't  mind  it  all;  and  I 
brought  up  the  Doctor  to  sec  if  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  yon,  and  he  felt  your  i)ulse,  and  put  his  hand  on  your  heart| 
and  said,  Xo,  it  was  just  over-fatigue  j  that  you  had  been  sitting 
\\p  too  much  of  late,  and  hadn't  strength  for  it." 
"Wl  10 re's  ColoueV  ^tx^viW^"  ;v&V^  «he^  hurriedly. 
"JIo'.s  gone  otY  tv^  t\\tt  ca\\\v\rs.»m^Ti^Yv\\«iksfiw^c^ 
away  ciirly  this  immuw^  m^^^w\g>^^iXi»i^^^^^^'«^^^>^a8»*^ 
*'Js  Dr  Dl' attic  liticl^' 
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'^  Yes.  ma'am ;  they  all  breakfasted  with  the  childFen  at  nine 
o'clock.'^ 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  all  1 " 

"  Mr  Lendrick,  ma'am,  and  Miss  Lucy.  I  hear  as  how  they 
are  coming  back  to  live  here.  They  were  up  all  the  morning  in 
his  lord.shi])'3  room,  and  tliere  was  much  laughing,  as  if  it  waa 
a  wedding." 

"  Whose  wedding  1   What  were  you  saying  about  a  wedding  V* 

"  Nothing,  ma'am ;  only  that  they  were  as  merry — that's  all" 

''  Sir  William  must  be  better,  then  ] " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — quite  out  of  danger ;  and  he's  to  have  a  part- 
ridge for  dinner,  and  the  Doctor  says  he'll  be  down-stairs  and 
all  right  before  this  day  week  ;  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  him  lookin'  like  himself  again,  for  he  told  Mr 
Cheetor  to  take  them  wigs  away,  and  all  the  pomatum-pots, 
and  that  he'd  have  the  shower-bath  that  he  always  took  long 
ago.  It's  a  fine  day  for  Mr  Cheetor,  for  he  has  given  him  I 
don't  know  how  many  coloured  scarfs,  and  at  least  a  dozen  new 
waistcoats,  all  good  as  the  day  they  were  made ;  and  he  says  he 
won't  wear  anything  but  black,  like  long  ago ;  and,  indeed,  some 
say  that  old  Rives,  the  butler  as  was,  will  be  taken  back,  and 
the  house  be  the  way  it  used  to  be  formerly.  I  wonder,  ma'am, 
if  the  Colonel  will  let  it  be — they  say  below-stairs  that  he  won't." 

".  I'm  sure  Colonel  Sewell  cares  very  little  on  the  subject.  Do 
you  know  if  they  are  going  to  dine  here  to-day  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  they  are.  Miss  Lucy  said  the  butler  was  to 
take  your  orders  as  to  what  hour  you'd  like  dinner.'* 

"  Considerate,  certainly,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  And  I  heard  Mr  Lendrick  say,  *  I  think  you'd  better  go  up 
yourself,  Lucy,  and  see  Mrs  Sewell,  and-ask  if  we  inconvenience 
her  in  any  way ;'  but  the  Doctor  said,  ^You  need  not ;  she  will 
be  charmed  to  meet  you.' " 

"  He  knows  me  perfectly,  Jane,"  said  she,  calmly.  "  Is  Miss 
Lucy  so  very  handsome?    Colonel  Sewell  called  her  beautiful." 

"Indeed  I  don't  think  so,  ma'am.  Mr  Cheetor  and  mo 
thought  she  was  too  robusteous  for  a  young  lady ;  and  she's 
freckled,  too,  quite  dreadful.  The  picture  of  her  below  in  the 
study's  a  deal  more  pretty;  but  perhaps  she  was  delicate  in 
health  when  it  was  done." 

"  That  would  make  a  great  difference,  Jane." 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  it  always  do ;  every  o\i^  \&  tccmScl  ^gsc^w^^t- 
looking  whea  they're  poorly.     Kofbu^i  o\(^'^x^SssiXfc  ^«fi^  '^^^^ 
waa  far  more  beautiful  than  ever.*' 
'' Aadis  be  here,  too  V 
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<'  Yes,  ma*ain.  It  was  he  that  pushed  Miss  Lucy  dowii  into 
the  arm-chair,  and  said,  '  Take  your  old  place  there,  darUng, 
and  pour  out  the  tea,  and  we*ll  forget  that  you  were  ever  away 
at  all/  " 

**  IIow  pretty  and  how  playful !  The  poor  children  must  have 
felt  themselves  quite  (»kl  in  such  juvenile  company." 

'*  They  ^^  as  very  happy,  ma'am.  Miss  Oary  sat  in  Miss 
Lucy's  lap  all  the  time,  and  seemed  to  like  her  greatly." 

**  Tliere's  nothing  worse  for  children  than  taking  them  out  of 
their  daily  habits.  I'm  astonished  ^[rs  Groves  should  let  them 
go  and  breakfast  below-staira  without  orders  from  me.** 

"  It's  what  Miss  Lucy  said,  ma*am.  *  Are  we  quite  sure  Mrs 
Sewell  would  like  it  r  " 

**  She  need  never  have  asked  the  question ;  or  if  she  did,  she 
might  have  waited  for  the  answer.  Mfll  Sewell  could  have  told 
her  that  she  totally  disapproved  of  any  one  interfering  with 
the  habits  of  her  children." 

**  And  then  old  Mr  Hairo  said, '  Even  if  she  should  not  like 
it,  when  she  knows  all  the  pleasure  it  has  given  us,  she  will 
orgive  it. 

"  Wliat  a  charming  di.sposition  I  must  have,  Jane,  without  my 
knowiii;^  it ! " 

**  ^'es,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  pursed-up  mouth,  as 
th<^u(^'li  slic  would  not  trust  herself  to  expatiate  on  the  theme. 

"  Did  Colonel  Sewell  take  Capper  with  himi" 

"  Xo,  ma'am;  Mr  Caj)per  is  below.  The  Colonel  gave  him  a 
week's  leave,  and  he's  going  a-fishing  with  some  other  gentlemen 
down  into  Wicklow." 

**  I  suspect,  Jane,  that  you  peoj)le  below-stairs  liave  the 
pleasantest  life  of  all.  You  have  little  to  trouble  you.  When 
you  take  a  lioliday,  you  can  enjoy  it  with  all  your  hearts." 

"  The  gentlemen  does,  I  believe,  ma'am  ;  but  we  don't  We 
can't  go  a-i)leasuring  like  them  ;  and  if  it  an't  a  picnic,  or  a 
thiTig  of  the  kind  that's  arranged  for  us,  we  have  nothing  for  it 
but  a  walk  to  church  and  back,  or  a  visit  to  one  of  our  friends." 

*'  So  that  you  know  what  it  is  to  bo  bored ! "  said  she,  sigh- 
ing drearily — "  I  mean,  to  be  vexy  tired  of  life,  and  sick  of 
cveiy thing  and  everybody." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  ma'am ;  put  out,  ma'am,  and  pro- 
voked at  times — not  iu  despair,  like." 

**  I  wish  I  was  a  \\o\i^tma!^^^ 

"A  housemaid,  mcLamV  m^^^\B^\^^Siafiw«^.\s«^^ 
"Well,  a  lady's-TOaid.    1  \iiewv,T^\^^  t^  >oi<^.  ^^^«.  ;«s\ 
iviest   sorrow  ^vou\d  ^>e  ;x  xf^oaa^  W^^  ^^  ^^V^t^'^ 
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vrord  or  two  for  an  ill-ironed  collar.      See  who  is  that  at  the 
door ;  there's  some  one  tapping  there  the  last  two  minutes." 

'^  It's  Miss  Lucy,  ma'am ;  she  wants  to  know  if  she  may  come 
in?" 

Mrs  Sewell  looked  in  the  glass  before  which  she  was  sitting, 
and  as  speedily  passed  her  hands  across  her  brow,  and  by  the 
action  seeming  to  chase  away  the  stern  expression  of  her  eyes  ; 
then,  rising  up  with  a  face  all  smiles,  she  rushed  to  the  door  and 
clasped  Lucy  in  her  arms,  kissing  her  again  and  again,  as  she 
said,  "I  never  dreamed  of  such  happiness  as  this;  but  why 
didn't  you  come  and  awaken  me  ?  why  did  you  rob  me  of  one 
precious  moment  of  your  presence?'* 

"  I  knew  how  tired  and  worn-out  you  were.  Grandpapa  haa 
told  me  of  all  your  unwearying  kindness." 

"  Come  over  to  the  light,  child,  and  let  me  see  you  welL 
Tm  wildly  jealous  of  you,  I  must  own,  but  1*11  try  to  be  fair 
and  judge  you  honestly.  My  husband  says  you  are  the  love- 
liest creature  he  ever  saw ;  and  I  declare  Tm  afraid  he  spoke 
truly.  What  have  you  done  with  your  eyes  ?  they  are  far 
darker  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  this  hair — you  need  not  telJ 
me  it's  all  your  own,  child.  Gold  could  not  buy  it.  Yes,  Jaue^ 
you  are  right;  she  is  perfectly  beautiful." 

"  Oh,  do  not  turn  my  head  with  vanity,"  said  Lncy,  blushing. 

"  I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  could  do  anything  to  lessen  any 
of  your  fascinations.  Do  you  know  it's  very  hard — very  hard 
indeed — to  forgive  any  one  being  so  beautiful,  and  hardest  of  all 
for  me  to  do  so  ? " 

"  Why  for  you  ? "  said  Lucy,  anxiously. 

"  I'll  tell  you  another  time,"  said  she,  in  a  half-whisper,  and 
with  a  significant  glance  at  her  maid,  who,  with  the  ofiiciousness 
of  her  order,  was  taking  far  more  than  ordinary  trouble  to  put 
things  to  rights.  "  There,  Jane,"  said  her  mistress  at  last,  "all 
that  opening  and  shutting  of  drawers  is  driving  me  distracted ; 
leave  everything  as  it  is,  and  let  us  have  quiet.  Go  and  fetch 
me  a  cup  of  chocolate." 

"  Nothing  else,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Nothing  ;  and  ask  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me.  It's  a 
dreadful  house,  Lucy,  for  sending  one's  letters  astray.  The 
Chief  used  to  have  scores  of  little  scented  notes  sent  up  to  him 
that  were  meant  for  me,  and  I  used  to  get  masses  of  formal- 
looking  documents  that  should  Tiave  g<cxtv^\ft\i\ni\\s^  «^^Br%- 
thing  is  irregular  here.     There  waa  no  mwsX«t.^  «cA,^^'«^>'^'^ 

miatresa  ;  hnt  Til  Lope,  as  they  tell  me  Vexe^^aMBX^'^^^^^^**** 
be  one. " 
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"  I  don  t  know — I  hiivc  not  heard." 

"  What  a  diplomatic  damsel  it  is !  Why,  child,  can't  you  be 
fniuk,  and  say  if  you  are  coming  back  to  live  here  1 " 

*•  I  iicvLT  suspected  that  I  was  in  question  at  all ;  if  I  had, 
IM  Ijavo  told  ynii,  as  I  tell  you  now,  there  is  not  the  most  rc- 
uinte  i»n»l)ability  of  su<;h  an  event.  We  arc  going  back  to  live 
at  tlie  Nest.  »Sir  Brook  has  bought  it,  and  made  it  over  to 
l»apa  or  myself — I  don't  know  which,  but  it  means  the  same  iu 
the  sense  I  care  for,  that  we  are  to  be  together  again." 

**  Mow  delightful  !  I  declare,  child,  my  envy  of  you  goes  on 
increasing  every  minute.  I  never  was  able  to  captivate  any 
man,  old  or  young,  who  would  buy  a  beautiful  house  and  give 
it  to  mc.  Of  all  the  fortunate  creatures  I  ever  heard  or  read  of, 
you  are  the  luckiest." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  Indeed  I  own  as  mucli  to  myself  when  I 
bethink  me  how  little  I  have  contributed  to  my  o^vn  good 
fortune." 

"  And  I,"  said  she,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  about  the  most  un- 
lucky I  1  sup[n)se  1  started  in  life  with  almost  as  fair  a  promise 
as  your  own.  Not  so  handsome,  I  admit.  I  had  neither  these 
long  lashes  nor  that  wonderful  liair,  that  gives  you  a  look  of 
one  of  those  Venetian  beauties  Qiorgionc  used  to  paint ;  still 
less  that  lovely  mouth,  which  I  envy  you  more  even  than  your 
eyes  or  your  skin ;  but  I  was  good-looking  enough  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  1  wius  admired,  and  some  of  my  admirers  were  very 
great  folk  indeed  ;  but  I  rejected  them  all  and  married  Sewell  I 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  came  of  that.  Poor  papa  foresaw  it  alh 
I  believe  it  helped  to  break  lus  heart ;  it  might  have  broken 
mine  too  if  I  happened  to  have  one.  There,  don't  look  horrified, 
darling.  I  wasn't  born  without  one ;  but  what  with  vanity  and 
distrust,  a  reckless  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  tho  world,  and 
a  few  other  like  good  quiUities,  I  made  of  the  heart  that  ought 
to  have  been  the  home  of  anything  that  was  worthy  in  my 
nature,  a  scene  of  plot  and  intrigue,  till  at  last  I  imagine  it  were 
itself  out,  just  as  people  do  who  have  to  follow  uncongenial 
labour.  It  was  like  a  lady  set  down  to  pick  oakum !  Why 
don't  you  laugh,  dear,  at  my  absurd  simile?" 

"  Because  you  frighten  me,"  said  Lucy,  almost  sliuddering. 

"  I'm  certiiin,"  resumed  the  other,  "I  was  very  like  yourself 
'when  I  was  maxricd,    1  had  been  very  carefully  brougnt  up — 
had  excellent  govcrueaaca,  ^w^  '^'^ja  Xx^vafc^Ycv.  ^  ^]^  odmirablo 
diticipline  of  a  wo\\-OTdeTC^la.m^^.     ^^Wsiwi  ^XsL^^'vl'^ba 
^d  side      I   saw  people  a\.  <2ia.\tt<3ti.  oa  ^xoAK^^^Ki^  Nae&n^ 

h  tJ4ey\voro  tlio  aametmicv^iiwA^^rtfca^^ 
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the  week.  Above  all  things  I  was  trustful  and  confiding. 
Colonel  Sewell  soon  uprooted  such  delusions.  He  believed  in 
nothing  nor  in  any  one.  If  he  had  any  theory  at  all  of  life,  it 
was  that  the  world  consisted  of  wolves  and  lambs,  and  that  one 
must  make  an  early  choice  which  flock  he  would  belong  to.  l*m 
ashamed  to  own  what  a  zest  it  gave  to  existence  to  feel  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  great  game  in  which,  by  the  exercise  of  skill 
and  cleverness,  one  might  be  almost  sure  to  win.  He  soon 
made  me  as  impassioned  a  gambler  as  himself,  as  ready  to  risk 
anytliing — everything — on  the  issue.  But  I  have  made  you 
quite  ill,  child,  with  tliis  dark  revelation ;  you  are  pale  as  death." 
"  No,  I  am  only  frightened — frightened  and  grieved." 
"  Don't  grieve  for  me,"  said  the  other,  haughtily.  "  There  is 
nothing  I  couldn^t  more  easily  forgive  than  pity.  But  let  mo 
turn  from  my  odious  self  and  talk  of  you.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  everything  about  your  own  fortune,  where  you  have  been 
all  this  time,  what  seeing  and  doing,  and  what  is  the  vista  in 
front  of  you  1 " 

Lucy  gave  a  full  account  of  Cagliari  and  their  life  there,  nar- 
rating how  blank  their  first  hopes  had  been,  and  what  a  glorious 
fortune  had  crowned  them  at  last.  "I'm  afraid  to  say  what 
the  mine  returns  at  present ;  and  they  say  it  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  what  it  may  yield  when  improved  means  of  working  are  em- 
ployed, new  shafts  sunk,  and  steam  power  engaged." 

"  Don't  get  technical,  darling ;  I'll  take  your  word  for  Sir 
Brook's  wealth  ;  only  tell  me  what  he  means  to  do  with  it. 
You  know  he  gambled  away  one  large  fortune  already,  and 
squandered  another,  nobody  knows  how.  Has  he  gained  any- 
thing by  these  experiences  to  do  better  with  the  third?" 

"  I  have  only  heard  of  his  acts  of  munificence  or  generosity," 
said  Lucy,  gravely. 

**  What  a  reproachful  face  to  put  on,  and  for  so  little  !"  said 
the  other,  laughing.  "You  don't  think  that  when  I  said  he 
gambled  I  thought  the  worse  of  him." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  meant  that  /  should." 
"You  are  too  sharp  in  your  casuistry;  but  you  have  been 
living  with  only  men  latterly,  and  the  strong-minded  race 
always  impart  some  of  their  hardness  to  the  women  who  asso- 
ciate with  them.  You'U  have  to  come  down  to  silly  creatures 
like  me,  Lucy,  to  regain  your  softness." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  let  m^  Tkac^  '^wa  ^^\cc^'5issj^r 
^We  will  be  sisters,  darling,  il  you Vi!i\oxi^?s\jfeVi»K^"^^^'^^^^ 
^' Prove  me  if  you  like ;  ask  me  aa^>iixi%iw^^'«'^^^^^'*'^^ 
I  will  not  answer  you  freely •" 
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"  Have  you  told  me  all  your  Cigliari  life — all  V 

"  1  think  so  ;  all  at  least  that  was  worth  telling." 

"  Y«»u  had  a  shipwreck  ou  your  island,  we  heard  here ;  are 
BU('li  events  so  freciucnt  that  they  make  slight  impression  V* 

"  I  was  but  sj)eaking  of  ourselves  and  our  fortunes,"  said 
Lucy;  "  my  narrative  wiis  all  selfish." 

"  Come — I  never  beat  about  the  bush — tell  me  one  thing- 
it's  a  very  abni[it  way  to  ask,  but  perhaps  it's  the  best  way — 
arc  you  goiu^^  to  be  married  V 

'^  1  don't  know/'  said  she ;  and  her  face  and  neck  becauio 
crimson  in  a  moment. 

**  You  don't  know  1  Do  you  mean  that  you're  like  one  of 
those  young  ladies  in  the  foreign  convents  who  are  sent  for  to 
accept  a  husband  whenever  the  papas  and  mammas  have  agreed 
upon  the  terms]" 

"  Xot  that ;  but  I  mean  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  grand- 
papa will  give  his  consent^  and  without  it  papa  will  not  either." 

**  And  why  should  not  grandpapa  say  yes?  Major  Trafford — ^we 
needn't  talk  riddles  to  each  other — Major  Trafiford  has  a  good 
position,  a  good  name,  and  will  have  a  good  estate ;  are  not 
these  the  three  gifts  the  mothers  of  England  go  in  pursuit  of  1 " 

"  His  family,  I  suspect,  wish  him  to  look  higher;  at  all  events 
they  don't  like  the  idea  of  an  Irish  daughter-in-law." 

*'  More  fojjls  they!  Irish  women, of  the  better  clas.«(,  are  more 
ready  to  respond  to  good  treatment^  and  less  given  to  resent 
bad  usage,  than  any  1  ever  met." 

"  Then  I  have  just  heard  shice  I  CAme  over  that  Lady  Traf- 
ford has  written  to  grandjiapa  in  a  tone  of  such  condescension 
and  gentle  sorrow,  that  it  hixs  driven  him  half  crazy.  Indeed, 
his  continual  inference  from  the  letter  is — What  must  the  son 
of  such  a  woman  bo  !'' 

"  That's  most  unfair  I" 

**  So  they  havo  all  told  him — papa,  and  Beattic,  and  even  Mr 
Hairo,  wlio  met  Lionel  one  morning  at  Beattie's." 

**  IVrliaps  I  might  be  of  service  here ;  what  a  blush,  child ! 
dear  nic,  you  are  crimson,  far  too  deep  for  beauty.     How  I  have 
.  fluttered  the  dear  little  bird  !  but  I'm  not  gomg  to  rob  its  nest, 
or  steal  its  mate  away.     All  I  meant  was,  that  I  could  exactly 
contribute  tliat  sort  of  worldly  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the 
match  that  old  people  like  and  ask  for.     You  must  never  talk 
to  tJieni  about  affccl\0T:v9',  wot  «»  tcwl^  ^&  ^2^ds&  to  tastes  or 
tempei-s  ;  never  cx\)aWala  0TvaK:s\>\\\^^^()a»X^^ 
cated  by  parclimcut,  and  »it\«6\ftd>a^  \iw^t  ^\.\«!»r^  NKWw.^ 
is  not  subject  to  8taiiii>0Luty>^^^«^  wi\.^o^^%^Ts^«*^B«w«to^ 
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While  she  thus  ran  on,  Lucy's  thoughts  never  strayed  from  a 
certain  letter  which  had  once  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  her, 
and  even  yet  left  a  gloomy  memory  behind  it.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Mrs  Sewell  spoke,  too,  had  less  the  air  of  one  carried 
away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling  than  of  a  speaker  who  was 
uttering  everything,  anything,  to  relieve  her  own  overburdened 
mind. 

"  You  look  very  grave,  Lucy,"  went  she  on.  "  I  suspect  I 
know  what's  passing  in  that  little  brain.  You  are  doubting  if 
I  should  be  the  fittest  person  to  employ  on  the  negotiation ; 
Gome,  now,  confess  it." 

"  You  have  guessed  aright,"  said  Lucy,  gravely. 

"  But  all  that's  past  and  over,  child.  The  whole  is  a  mere 
memory  now,  if  even  so  much.  Men  have  a  trick  of  thinking, 
once  they  have  interested  a  woman  on  their  behalf,  that  the 
sentiment  survives  all  changes  of  time  and  circumstance,  and 
that  they  can  come  back  after  years  and  claim  the  deposit ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  he  has  found  by  this  time.  But  don't 
let  this  make  you  unhappy,  dear ;  there  never  was  less  cause 
for  unhappiness.  It  is  just  of  these  sort  of  men  the  model  hus- 
bands are  made.  The  male  heart  is  a  very  tough  piece  of  ana- 
tomy, and  requires  a  good  deal  of  manipulation  to  make  it 
tender,  and,  as  you  will  learn  one  day,  it  is  far  better  all  this 
should  be  done  before  marriage  than  after. — Well,  Jane,  I  did 
begin  to  think  you  had  forgotten  about  the  chocolate.  It  is 
about  an  hour  since  I  asked  for  it." 

**  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  Mr  Cheetor's  fault ;  he  was  a-shoot- 
ing  rabbits  with  another  gentleman." 

"  There,  there,  spare  me  Mr  Cheetor's  diversions,  and  fetch 
me  some  sugar." 

"  Mr  Lendrick  and  another  gentleman,  ma'am,  is  below,  and 
wants  to  see  Miss  Lucy." 

"  A  young  gentleman,  Jane  1 "  asked  ^Irs  Sewell,  while  her 
eyes  fashed  with  a  sudden  fierce  brilliancy. 

"  No,  ma'am,  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  white  beard,  very  tall 
and  stern  to  look  at." 

"  We  don't  care  for  descriptions  of  old  gentlemen,  Jane.  Do 
we,  Lucy?     Must  you  go,  darling  1" 

"  Yes  ;  papa  perhaps  wants  me." 

"  Come  back  to  me  soon,  pet.  Now  that  we  have  no  false 
barriers  between  us,  we  can  talk  in  i\x\\%%\i  ^20T^^^xvK.^r 

Lttcjr  hurried  away^  but  no  aooner  \va4.  doA  ittw^aa^  *^^  ^skwv 
dor  than  abe  bunt  into  tears. 
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WiTF.N  Lucy  reached  llie  dmwing-room  she  found  her  father  and 
Sir  J>n)nk  dee[>  in  coiivcTs:iti(Hi  in  one  of  the  window-recesses, 
and  actually  unaware  oi  hur  entrance  till  she  stood  beside  theui. 

"  No,"  cried  Lcndrick,  eagerly ;  "  I  can't  follow  these  men  in 
t'icir  ]{ii:iverio<.  I  don't  see  the  drift  of  them,  and  I  lose  the 
clue  \o  tin?  whole  machinery." 

'*  'i'he  drift  is  easy  enough  to  understand,"  said  Fossbrooke. 
''  A  man  wants  to  escape  from  his  embarrassments,  and  has  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means.'* 

"  But  the  certainty  of  being  found  out " 

**  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  tlian  that.  Do  you  imagine  that 
one-tenth  of  the  cheats  that  men  practise  on  the  world  are  ever 
brought  to  light  ?  Or  do  you  fancy  that  all  the  rogues  are  in 
jail,  au<l  all  the  people  who  are  abroad  and  free  are  honest  men  1 
Tar  fnun  it.  Many  an  insiMictor  that  comes  to  taste  the  prison 
soup  and  (pu'stion  the  governor,  ought  to  have  more  than  rm 
experimental  course  of  the  dietary ;  and  many  a  juryman  sits  on 
the  c.i'-c  of  a  creature  far  better  and  purer  than  himself.  But 
here  comes  (me  will  give  our  thoughts  a  pleasanter  channel  to 
run  in.  How  well  y(m  h)ok,  Lucy!  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
sunny  skies  of  .Sardinia  haven't  blanched  j'our  cheeks." 

'SSuch  a  scheme  as  Sir  Brook  has  discovered! — such  an 
i.«;noble  plot  against  my  poor  dear  father  !"  said  Lendrick.  *'  T«ll 
her — tell  her  the  wholo  of  it." 

In  a  very  few  words  .Sir  Brook  recounted  the  story  of  Sewell's 
interview  with  Balfour,  and  the  incident  of  the  stolen  draft  of 
the  Judge's  writing  l)artered  for  money. 

*'  Jt  would  have  killed  my  father.     The  shock  would  have 

killed  him,"  said  Lendrick.    *•  And  it  was  this  man — this  Sewcll 

— v.'ho  ])osse.ssed  hi>;  entire  confidence  of  late — actually  wielded 

C()mi)lcto  influence  over  him.     The  whole  time  I  sat  with  my 

father,  he  did  nothing  but  quote  him, — Sewell  said  so — SewcU 

told  me — or  Sewell  suspected  such  a  thing ;  and  always  with 

soma  little  added  comment  on  his  keen  sharp  intellect^  his  clear 

views  of  life,  imd  \\\ft  coi\?Amim^\fc  VTtfy«\ftA^  of  men.     It  was 

by  the  nicturc  SevfcW  Oltc^  ol\«w\^'^i^'Sft^^*CS>a^\N^\^Js^»x^i?^ 

led  to  derive  liia  impT\ias\ow  ol  Vftt  V\Xct.    '^^^^  \a8a3^>sa. 

o  detect  a  covert  VrnvctVAXi^xiw  ^xA  ;x  «BftKt  ^\«»Ttf»fc^ 
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intended.  I  read  the  letter  myself,  and  it  was  only  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  its  vanity.  She  thought  herself  a  very  great 
personage  writing  to  another  great  personage." 

"  Just  so,'*  said  Fossbrooke.  "  It  was  right  royal  throughout. 
It  might  have  begun,  ^Madame  ma  samr'  And  as  I  knew 
something  of  the  writer,  I  thought  it  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and 
discretion." 

"  My  father,  unfortunately,  deemed  it  a  piece  of  intolerable 
pretension  and  offensive  condescension,  and  he  burned  to  be  well 
enough  to  reply  to  it." 

"  Which  is  exactly  what  we  must  not  permit.  If  they  once 
get  to  a  regular  interchange  of  letters,  there  is  nothing  they  will 
not  say  to  each  other.  No,  no ;  my  plan  is  the  best  of  all. 
Lionel  ifiade  a  most  favourable  impression  the  only  time  Sir 
William  saw  him.  Beattie  shall  bring  him  up  here  again  as 
soon  as  the  Chief  can  be  about :  the  rest  will  follow  naturally. 
Lucy  agrees  with  me,  I  see." 

How  Sir  Brook  knew  this  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  as  Lucy  had 
turned  her  head  away  persistently  all  the  time  he  was  speaking, 
and  still  continued  in  that  attitude. 

"  It  cannot  be  to-night,  however,  and  possibly  not  to-morrow 
night,"  said  Fossbrooke,  musing;  and  though  Lucy  turned 
quickly  and  eagerly  towards  him  to  explain  his  words,  he  was 
silent  for  some  minutes,  when  at  length  he  said,  "  Lionel  started 
this  morning  by  daybreak,  and  for  England.  It  must  have  been 
a  sudden  thought.  He  left  me  a  few  lines,  in  pencil,  which 
went  thus — *  1  take  the  early  mail  to  Holyhead,  but  mean  to 
be  back  to-morrow,  or  at  farthest  the  day  after.  No  time  for 
more.' " 

"  If  the  space  were  not  brief  that  he  assigns  for  his  absence, 
rd  say  he  hud  certainly  gone  to  sec  his  father,"  said  Lendrick. 

"  It's  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his  mother  may  have  arranged 
to  meet  him  in  Wales,"  said  Sir  Brook.  "  She  is  a  fussy,  med- 
dlesome woman,  who  likes  to  be,  or  to  think  herself,  the  prime 
mover  in  everything.  I  remember  when  Hugh  Trafford — a 
young  fellow  at  that  time — was  offered  a  Junior  Lordship  of 
the  Treasury,  it  was  she  who  called  on  the  Premier,  Lord  Dor- 
nington,  to  explain  why  he  could  not  accept  office.  Nothing 
but  great  abilities  or  great  vices  enable  a  man  to  rise  above  the 
crushing  qualities  of  such  a  wife.  Trafford  had  neither,  and 
the  world  has  always  voted  him  a  ivoiveivXivt^r 

''There,  Lucy,"  said  Lendrick,  laxi^Viv^— ^^ ^^^^  ^  V.^ii^^!^ 
one  danger  yon  must  avoid  in  marnfidi  '^l^?^  ^« 

''Lucy  needs  no  teachings  of  mVive;'  ^ei^  ^\t  ^x^i(»-        ^ 

2  H. 


own  instincts  arc  ^vorth  all  my  experiences  twice  tolil.    But  who        . 
is  tills  cuniin^'  up  to  the  (Umr  I "  * 

"  I  Hi,  th.it  is  Mr  Haiiv,  a  dear  friend  of  grandpapa's,"     And        j 
I/.nT  rin  to  meet  him,  returning  soon  after  to  the  room  leaning 
on  hi-  uriji. 

Lenilriik  and  ilaire  were  ver}*  old  friends,  and  esteemed  each  ' 
olht-r  sirnvrt-lv  :  an«l  tlu'U Ji  on  the  one  occasion  im  "which  8ir 
J5ri»i)k  an<l  llairo  had  met,  Fo.Hsbn»oke  had  been  the  object  of 
the  (.'hiors  violence  and  passion,  hi^  dignity  and  good  temper 
h  id  iMi^o«l  liiiii  liiLilily  in  Jlaire's  estimation,  and  made  him  glad 
to  meet  Iiiiii  :i;iain.  j 

'*  \o\i  are  Jialf  suri»rist.d  to  sec  me  imder  this  n)of,  sir,"  said  J 
Sir  JJrn(>k,  referrinjr  to  their  fonner  meeting;  "but  there  arc  •■ 
feelings  with  me  stronger  than  resentments." 

*•  And  when  my  i)o<»r  father  knows  how  much  he  is  indebted 
to  your  generous  kindness,"  broke  in  Lendrick,  "he  will  be  the 
first  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

"  That  he  will.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met,  he  is  the  readiest 
to  redress  a  wrong  he  has  done,"  cried  Haire,  warndy.  "If  the 
wc>rld  only  knew  him  as  1  know  him  !  But  his  whole  life  long  ' 
he  has  been  trying  to  make  himself  appear  stern  and  cold- 
hearted  and  pitiless,  with,  all  the  while,  a  nature  overflowing 
with  kindness." 

" The  man  who  has  attaclied  to  himself  such  a  friendship 
as  yours,"  said  Fossbrooke,  warmly,  "  cannot  but  have  good 
cpialities." 

"  J/v  friendship  I''  said   ITaire,  blushing  deeply;  "what  a 
poor  tribute,  to  sueli  a  man  as  he  is  !     Do  you  know,  sir,"  and 
here  he  lowered  his  voire  till  it  became  a  confidential  whisper — 
"  do  you  know,  sir,  that  since  the  great  days  of  the  country — 
since  the  time  of  Burke,  we  have  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  Chief  Baron.     Plunkett  used  to  wish  he  had  his  law,  and 
Bushc  envied  his  scholarship,  and  Lysaght  often  declared  that  a 
collection  t)f  Lendrick*s  epigrams  and  witty  sayings  would  be         * 
the  pleasantest  reading  of  the  day.     And  such  is  our  public 
l»ress,  that,  it  is  for  the  rpiality  in  which  he  wjis  least  eminent 
they  are  readiest  to  praise  him.     You  wouldn't  believe  it,  sir.         , 
They  call  him  a  *  master  of  sarcastic  eloquence.'    Why,  sir,  thero 
was  a  tenderness  in  him  that  would  not  have  let  him  descend  to        ' 
sarcasm,     lie  could  tcWVe,  ccw«wx<i^  condemn  if  you  will;  but        *< 
hbi  large  licart  had  uol  room  lot  ^  wvwjt^  \ 

"Yon  well  deserve  q\\ t\\<i\oNii\i^>Q«M^l^C  «^^V*sfiA»^ 
minsi  his  hand  and  pteswm^  V<.  ^a^eeiax^Ju^^ 

How  could  I  deserve  it^    V^xx^\v  ^t^«xC.  VT«...e^^,^^. 
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aU  the  merits  of  one  like  me.  Why,  sir,  it  is  honour  and  dis- 
tinction before  the  world.  I  would  not  barter  his  regard  for  mo 
to  have  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  Bench.  By  the  way,"  added 
he,  cautiously,  "  let  him  not  see  the  papers  tliis  morning.  They 
are  at  it  again  about  his  retirement.  They  say  that  Lord  Wil- 
mington had  actually  arranged  the  conditions,  and  that  the 
Chief  had  consented  to  everything ;  and  now  tlicy  are  beaten. 
You  have  heard,  1  suppose,  the  Ministry  are  out  1" 

"  No ;  were  they  Whigs  1 "  asked  Lendrick,  innocently. 

Haire  and  Fossbrooke  laughed  heartily  at  the  pour  Doctor  s 
indifference  to  party,  and  tried  to  explain  to  him  something  of 
the  struggle  between  rival  factions,  but  his  mind  was  full  of 
home  events,  and  had  no  place  for  more.  "  Tell  Haire,"  said  he 
at  last — "  tell  Haire  the  story  of  the  letter  of  resignation ;  none 
80  fit  as  he  to  break  the  tale  to  my  father." 

Fossbrooke  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  and  handed 
it  to  Haire,  saying,  "Do  you  know  that  handwriting?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !     It  is  the  Chief's." 

"  Does  it  seem  a  very  formal  document  1  *' 

Haire  scanned  the  back  of  it,  and  then  scrutinised  it  all  over 
for  a  few  seconds.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  have  seen  him  write  scores  of  times.  He  is  always 
throwing  off  these  sketches.  I  have  seen  him  write  the  preamble 
to  a  fancied  Act  of  Parliament — a  peroration  to  an  imaginary 
speech ;  and  as  to  farewells  to  the  Bar,  I  think  I  have  a  dozen 
of  them — and  one,  and  not  the  worst,  is  in  doggrel." 

Though,  wherever  Haire's  experiences  were  his  guides,  ho 
could  manage  to  comprehend  a  question  fairly  enough,  yet  where 
these  failed  him,  or  wherever  the  events  introduced  into  the 
scene  characters  at  all  new  or  strange,  he  became  puzzled  at 
once,  and  actually  lost  himself  while  endeavouring  to  trace  out 
motives  for  actions,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  perform. 

Through  this  inability  on  his  part,  Sir  Brook  was  not  very 
successful  in  conveying  to  him  the  details  of  the  stolen  docu- 
ment ;  nor  could  Haire  be  brought  to  see  that  the  Government 
officials  were  the  dupes  of  Sewell's  artifice  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  the  Chief  himself. 

**  I  think  you  must  tell  the  story  yourself.  Sir  Brook ;  I  feel 
I  shall  make  a  sad  mess  of  it  if  you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  he  at 
last ;  "  and  I  knoW|  if  I  began  to  YAxm^ct^'W^  w^t^^Sck^  ^saa 
wltb  queBtionB  bow  this  "was  ao,  aiiA  '^^i^  V)W8X»  >mA  ^^'^  Xswec*. 
otherwiBe,  till  my  mind  would  get  into  Db'Vio^'WS^  ^\3&»^^'«^%  ^^ 
ie'd  send  me  off  in  utter  despair.'^ 
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"  I  h.ive  no  objection  whatever,  if  Sir  William  will  receive 
me.  Inilocfl,  L(trd  Wilmington  charged  me  to  make  the  com- 
niuni«\iti(>ii  in  person,  if  permitted  to  do  so." 

"  I'll  s  ly  tluit,"  s;iid  Haire,  in  a  joyful  tone,  for  already  ho 
Raw  a  ditliculty  overcame.  "  I'll  say  it  was  at  his  Excellency's 
desire  yi»u  ciinio,"'  and  lie  hurried  away  to  fulfil  his  mission.  Uc 
came  iilmo/it  immediately  in  radiant  delight.  "  He  is  most  eager 
to  sec  you,  Sir  Brotik  ;  and,  just  as  I  said,  impatient  to  m«ike 
you  every  tiinctiih\  and  a:jk  your  forgiveness.  He  looks  more 
like  him.self  than  I  have  seen  him  for  many  a  day." 

While  Sir  Jkook  aecomijanied  Haire  to  the  Judge's  room, 
Lendriirk  ti>()k  his  (l:iu^'htcr*s  ann  within  his  own,  saying,  "Now 
fi>r  a  strt>ll  throni^ii  the  wood,  Lucy.  It  has  been  one  of  my 
duy-dreams  this  whole  year  past." 

r.eavini^  the  father  and  daughter  to  commune  together  undis- 
turbed, 1ft  us  turn  for  a  niouient  to  Mrs  Sewell,  who,  with  fever- 
ish anxietv,  continued  to  watch  from  her  window  for  the  arrival 
of  a  teloLTrajili  messenger.  It  was  already  two  o'clock.  The 
niail-packet  fur  Ireland  would  have  reached  Holyhead  by  ten, 
ami  there  was  therefore  ample  time  to  have  heard  what  had 
oei:urred  afterwards. 

From  the  servant  avIio  had  carried  Sewell's  letter  to  Trafford, 
she  had  learned  that  Tratlbrd  had  set  out  almost  immediately 
after  receiving  it  ;  the  man  heard  the  order  given  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  Itichmond  Barracks.  From  this  she  gathered 
he  had  gone  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  friend.  Her  first  fear 
was,  that  Tratlbrd,  who*e  courage  was  beyond  question,  would 
have  refused  the  meeting,  standing  on  the  ground  that  no  just 
cause  of  quarrel  existed.  This  he  would  certainly  have  done 
had  he  consulted  Fossbrookc,  who  would,  besides,  have  seen  the 
])art  her  own  desire  for  vengeance  played  in  the  whole  affair, 
it  was  with  this  view  that  she  made  Sewell  insert  the  request 
that  Fossbrookc  might  not  know  of  the  intended  meeting.  Her 
mind,  therefore,  was  at  rest  on  two  points.  Trafford  had  not 
refusetl  the  challenge,  nor  had  he  spoken  of  it  to  Fassbrooke. 

J>ut  wliat  ha«l  taken  place  since  ?  that  was  the  question.     Had 
they  met,  and  with  what  result  ?     If  she  did  not  dare  to  franco 
a  wish  how  the  event  might  come  off,  she  held  fast  by  the 
thought  tliat,  happen  what  might,  Trafford  never  could  marry 
hiicy  Londriok  alter  «v\d\  ^  xa'^i^X.vc^^.    Tko  mere  exchange  of 
sihots  would  place  ;x^^'\io\G\\<imY^^<etfe\i^V^^^'v^'^^ 
wJiile  tJie  very  nature  ol  >l\\©  i\jtox^^^\wcv  ^w^^  \«k  ^^^>^s^-\sk 
-oiiso  the  icalousy  vw\  w^xAX.  >iX\e.  \>^^^  cv\  «;^^  x.  ^xWX»k^ 
ne  therefore  whtvt  miftUAV^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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If  Sewell  were  to  fall !  She  shuddered  to  think  what  the 
world  would  say  of  her !  One  judgment  there  would  bo  no 
gainsaying.  Her  husband  certainly  believed  her  false,  and 
with  his  life  he  paid  for  the  conviction.  But  would  she  be 
better  oflf  if  Traflford  were  the  victim  1  That  would  depend  on 
how  Sewell  behaved.  She  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy — 
whether  he  determined  to  separate  from  her  or  not.  His  mercy 
seemed  a  sorry  hope  to  cling  to.  Hopeless  as  this  alternative 
looked,  she  never  relented,  even  for  an  instant,  as  to  what  she 
had  done  ;  and  the  thought  that  Lucy  should  not  be  Trafford's 
wife  repaid  her  for  all  and  everything. 

While  she  thus  waited  in  all  the  feverish  torture  of  suspense, 
her  mind  travelled  over  innumerable  contingencies  of  the  case, 
in  every  one  of  which  her  own  position  was  one  of  shame  and 
sorrow ;  and  she  knew  not  whether  she  would  deem  it  worse  to 
be  regarded  as  the  repentant  wife,  taken  back  by  a  forgiving 
pitying  husband,  or  the  woman  thrown  off  and  deserted !  "  I 
suppose  I  must  accept  either  of  those  lots,  and  my  only  conso- 
lation will  be  my  vengeance." 

"  How  absurd,"  broke  she  out,  "  are  they  who  imagine  that 
one  only  wants  to  be  avenged  on  those  who  hate  us  !  It  is  the 
wrongs  done  by  people  who  are  indifferent  to  us,  and  who,  in 
search  of  their  own  objects,  bestow  no  thought  upon  us, — these 
are  the  ills  that  cannot  be  forgiven.  I  never  hated  a  human 
being — and  there  have  been  some  who  have  earned  my  hate — 
as  I  hate  this  girl ;  and  just  as  I  feel  the  injustice  of  the  senti- 
ment, so  does  it  eat  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  heart.'' 

"  A  despatch,  ma'am,"  said  her  maid,  as  she  laid  a  paper  on 
the  table  and  withdrew.  Mrs  Sewell  clutched  it  eagerly,  but 
her  hand  trembled  so  she  could  not  break  the  envelope.  To 
think  that  her  whole  fate  lay  there,  within  that  fold  of  paper,  so 
overcame  her  that  she  actually  sickened  with  fear  as  she  looked 
on  it. 

"  Whatever  is  done,  is  done,"  muttered  she,  as  she  broke  open 
the  cover.     There  were  but  two  lines ;  they  ran  thus — 

"  Holyhead,  12  o*cloch. 
"  Have  thought  better  of  it.     It  would  be  absurd  to  meet  him, 
I  start  for  town  at  once,  and  shall  be  at  Boulogne  to-morrow. 

She  sat  ponderixig  over  tlieao  ^ot^  ^iSi  ^^  \«2^«^  ^P"^*^*^ 
blurred  and  blotted  by  her  teara  aa  t\ie7  To\«^V«a^f^  ^^^V^ 
cbeeka,  and  dropped  with  a  diatincA.  awMcA.    ^^  ^^^^ 
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sci«»u5i  that  she  wept.  It  was  not  grief  that  moved  her ;  it  was 
thi'  hlanknoss  of  despair — the  sense  of  hopelessness  tliat  comes 
(iver  the  heart  wlien  life  no  longer  offers  a  plan  or  a  project,  but 
pnsiMit-i  a  weariful  road  to  be  travelled,  unchecred  and  di-eary. 
Till  >lic  h  ul  read  these  lines  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  such 
i\  11  ILL'  nf  artiou  ^\aH  possible.  But  now  that  she  saw  them  there 
bL-foro  liur,  her  whole  astonishment  was  that  she  had  not  aotici- 
l.a*L'.l  this  eondiu't  on  his  part.  *'I  might  have  guessed  it;  I 
iiii^rht  hiive  been  sure  of  it,"  muttered  she.  **The  interval  was 
lu)  loiiLT ;  tluTc  were  twelve  mortal  hours  for  reflection.  Cowards 
think  aiiitoly— at  lea^t  they  say  that  in  their  calculations  they 
iinbraci;  more  casualties  than  brave  men.  And  so  be  has 
*  tli(Mi;^ht  butter  of  it' — a  stnuigo  phrase.  *  Absurd  to  meet 
him!'  but  hot  absurd  to  run  away.  How  oildly  men  reason 
wli'.'U  they  are  tcniliud  !  And  so  my  great  scheme  has  failed, 
all  fi>r  waut  of  a  little  courage,  whidi  I  could  have  supplied,  if 
iilli  1  i*n  ;  and  now  comes  my  hour  of  defeat,  if  not  worse — ^my 
himr  of  exposure.  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  confront  it  I 
must  leave  tliis  ;  but  where  to  go  is  the  question*  I  gupi)Ose 
Jn)ulo;L'ne,  sinee  it  is  there  I  shall  join  my  husband/*  and  she 
lau«^'hcd  hysterically  as  she  said  it. 
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A   FAMILY   PARTY. 

WiTTLE  the  interview  between  Sir  Brook  and  the  Chief  Baron 
lasted — and  it  was  a  long  time — the  anxiety  of  those  below- 
st.nirs  was  ^rreat  to  know  how  matters  were  proceeding.  Had 
the  two  old  men,  who  differed  so  strongly  in  many  respects, 
found  out  that  there  was  that  in  each  which  could  command 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  other,  and  had  they  gained  that 
eDninifni  f^'round  where  it  was  certain  there  were  many  things 
thi-y  would  a^'ree  n[KHi? 

*'  I  should  say,"  cried  Beattie,  *Hhey  have  become  excellent 
friends  before  this.  The  Chief  reads  men  quiddy,  and  Foss- 
hrtKtWH  nature  is  wnttcu  in  a  fine  bold  hand,  easy  to  read  and 

im/ir>ssibIo  to  mistake" 

**  There,  there"  \>\\Tsst  \xv  \lwx^— ^^  VJws^  vs^\baQc^g^sifiS|^^efi3s. 

^'U^hiuiT  licartiW  too.     U  Olo«»  \aft  \i,wA  V^^wt  ^^ws.  V3saAx 

rrJi   "' 
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Lendriok  looked  gratefully  at  the  old  man  whose  devotion 
vos  80  unvarying.    "  Here  comes  CTheetor — what  has  he  to  say  1 " 

**  My  lord  will  dine  below-stairs  to-day,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
butler  ;  '*  he  hopes  you  have  no  engagements  which  will  prevent 
your  meeting  him  at  dinner." 

"  If  we  had  we'd  soon  throw  them  over,*'  burst  out  Haire. 
"  This  is  the  plea-santcst  news  I  have  heard  this  half-year." 

"  Fossbrooke  has  done  it  I  knew  ho  would,"  said  Ikattie  ; 
"  he's  just  the  man  to  suit  your  father,  Tom.  While  the  Chief 
can  talk  of  events,  Fossbrooke  knows  people,  and  they  are  sure 
to  make  capital  company  for  each  other." 

"  There's  another  laugh !  Oh,  if  one  only  could  hear  him 
now,"  said  Haire ;  **  he  umst  be  in  prime  heart  this  morning.  I 
wonder  if  Sir  Brook  will  remember  the  good  things  he  is  saying." 

**  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  this  notion  of  dining  below- 
stairs,"  said  Beattie,  cautiously ;  *'  he  may  be  over- taxing  his 
strength," 

"  Let  him  alone,  Beattie  ;  leave  him  to  himself,"  said  Haire. 
"  No  man  ever  knew  how  to  make  his  will  his  ally  as  he  does. 
He  told  me  so  himself." 

**And  in  these  words?"  said  Beattie,  slyly. 

*  Yes,  in  those  very  words." 

"  Why,  Haire,  you  are  almost  as  useful  to  him  as  Bozzy  was 
to  Johnson." 

Haire  only  caught  the  last  name,  and  thinking  it  referred  to  a 
judge  on  the  Irish  bench,  cried  out,  "  Don't  compare  him  with 
Johnston,  sir ;  you  might  as  well  liken  him  to  wie  .' " 

"I  must  go  and  find  Lucy,"  said  Lendrick.  "I  think  she 
ought  to  go  and  show  ^Irs  Sewell  how  anxious  we  all  are  to 
prove  our  respect  and  regard  for  her  in  this  unhappy  moment ; 
the  poor  thing  will  need  it." 

"  She  has  gone  away  already.  She  has  removed  to  Lady 
Lendrick's  house  in  Merrion  Square ;  and  I  think  very  wisely," 
said  Beattie. 

"  There's  some  burgundy  below — Chambertin,  I  think  it  is — 
and  Cheetor  won't  know  where  to  find  it,"  said  Haire.  *<  I'll 
go  down  to  the  cellar  myself — the  Chief  will  be  charmed  to  see 
it  on  the  table." 

**  So  shall  I,"  chimed  in  Beattie.  "  It  is  ten  years  or  more 
since  I  saw  a  bottle  of  it,  and  I  half  feared  it  had  been  finished." 

"  You  are  wrong,'*  broke  in  Haii^.    "  \\»  ^<irj\  \i^  xcccksS^ftwa. 
jreara  on  the  10th  of  June  next.    TW.  \feW  ^wx  >i5aft  w;R»sMs«i^  "^5fe 
was  when  your  father,  Tom,  liad  ^veii\\^>ii\'e^^*3^^2&ftT-S^^ 
itWft  Md  uono  of  u«  knew  vlio  y?oa  ^oVc^^  \ft  \i^  \»»»a^ 
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Baron.  Plunkett  was  dining  hero  that  day,  and  when  he  taaied 
the  bin  gundy  be  said,  '  This  deserves  a  toast,  gentlemen,'  said 
he.  '  L  cannot  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  SoUcitor- 
(Jentral,  f»»r  I  believe  there  in  no  Solicitor- General ;  nor  can  I 
jisk  you  to  jiledgc  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  for  I  be- 
li,ve  there  is  no  (.'hief  Jjaron  ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  toast  about 
\vlii«:h  there  can  be  no  mistake  nor  misgiving — I  give  you  the 
ornament  of  the  Irish  Bar.'  I  think  I  hear  the  cheers  yet 
The  servants  cau*rht  them  up  too  in  the  hall,  and  the  house 
mnt;  with  a  hii)-hurrah  till  it  trembled." 

*'  Well  done,  Bozzy !"  said  Bcattic.  "  I'm  glad  that  my  want 
of  memory  should  have  recalled  so  glorious  a  recollection." 

At  last  Fossbrooke's  heavy  tread  was  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  they  all  rushed  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 

"  It  is  all  right!"  cried  he.  "The  Chief  Baron  has  taken  the 
Avhole  event  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and,  like  a  truly  generous 
man,  he  dwells  on  every  proof  of  regard  and  esteem  that  has 
been  shown  him,  and  forgets  the  wrongs  that  others  would  have 
done  him." 

*'The  shock,  then,  did  not  harm  him?'*  asked  Lendrick, 
eagerly. 

**  Far  from  it ;  he  said  he  felt  revived  and  renovated.  Yes, 
Bcattie,  he  told  me  I  had  done  him  more  good  than  all  your 
phials.  His  phrase  was,  *  Your  bitters,  sir,  leave  no  bad  flavour 
behind  them.'  I  am  proud  to  think  I  made  a  favourable 
impression  upon  him ;  for  he  permitted  me  not  only  to  state 
my  own  views,  but  to  correct  some  of  his.  He  agrees,  now, 
to  everything.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  will 
employ  his  first  half-hour  of  strength  in  writing  to  Lady  Traf- 
ford  ;  and  he  charges  you,  Beattie,  to  invite  Lionel  Tratford  to 
come  and  pass  some  days  here." 

"  Viva  /"  cried  Hidre  ;  "  this  is  grand  news." 

"  He  asks,  also,  if  Tom  could  not  come  over  for  the  wedding, 
which  lie  trusts  may  not  be  long  deferred, — as  he  said  with  a 
laugh,  *  At  wy  time  of  life,  Sir  Brook,  it  is  best  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  to  Nisi  Prius,'  " 

"You  must  tell  me  all  these  again.  Sir  Brook,  or  I  shall 
inevitably  forget  them,"  whispered  Haire  in  his  ear. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you,  Lendrick,  what  I  liked  best  in  all  I 
saw  of  him  ? "  said  Sir  Brook,  as  he  slipped  his  arm  within  the 
ot/jcr  s,  and  drew  liim  lovfaiia  ;j.  V\TAsy«.    *^  W.'^'^a  the  way  ho 
said  to  me,  as  I  rose  to  \bqn^  >i\«i  Toottv/^TkSk^^^xsssstfc^'^a. 
*"  wlc.    We  are  all  ver^  Ivaw^,  wvWw  «swywsSMe^«.^wi 

US  not  forget  tiiat  ttxex^^a  ou^  ^(i\,««X.Vvs«--Sis«xSi« 
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one  up-stairs  tliere  who  can  take  no  part  in  all  tliis  joy. 

lat  shall  we,  what  can  we,  do  for  her?*     I  knew  whom  he 

BUit  at  once — poor  Mrs  Sewell ;  ^d  I  was  glad  to  tell  him 

t  I  had  already  thought  of  lier.     *  She  will  join  her  husband,* 

i  I,  *  and  I  will  take  care  that  they  have  wherewithal  to  live 
» 

« 

*  *  I  must  share  in  whatever  you  do  for  her,  Sir  Brook,'  said 

ir  father  ;  '  she  has  many  attractive  qualities — she  has  some 
able  ones.  Who  is  to  say  what  such  a  nature  might  not  have 
in,  if  spared  the  contamination  of  such  a  husband  V 

*  Vm  afraid  I  shocked,  if  I  did  not  actually  hurt  him,  by  the 
y  I  grasped  his  hands  in  my  gratitude  for  this  speech.  I 
>w  I  said,  *  God  blcs.s  you  for  those  words  !*  and  I  hurried 
i  of  the  room." 

*  Ah,  you  know  him,  sir  ! — f/oii  read  him  aright !  And  how 
r  there  are  who  do  it !"  cried  Haire,  warmly. 

rhe  old  Judge  was  too  weak  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room, 
J  when  the  company  entered  the  dining-room  they  found  him 
ted  at  the  table,  and,  though  pale  and  wasted,  with  a  bright 
\  and  a  clear,  fresh  look. 

'I  declare,'*  said  he,  as  they  took  their  places,  "this  repays 
J  for  illness.  No,  Lucy — opposite  me,  my  dear.  Yes,  Tom, 
course ;  that  is  your  place — your  old  place,**  and  he  smiled 
lignly  as  he  said  it.    "  Is  there  not  a  place  too  many,  Lucy]" 

*  Yes,  grandpapa.      It  was  for  Mrs  SeweU,  but   she   sent 
a  line  to  say  she  had  promised  Lady  Lendrick  to  dine  with 

• 

The  old  Chief's  eyes  met  Fossbrooke's,  and  in  the  glances 

y  exchanged  there  was  much  meaning. 

*  I  cannot  eat,  Sir  Brook,  till  we  have  had  a  glass  of  wine 
ether.  Beattie  may  look  as  reproachfully  as  he  likes,  but  it 
il  be  a  bumper.  This  old  room  has  great  traditions,'*  ho 
Qt  on.  "  Curran,  and  Avonmore,  and  Parsons,  and  others 
rce  their  inferiors,  held  their  tournaments  here.*' 

'*  I  have  my  doubts  if  they  had  a  happier  party  round  the 

ird  than  we  have  to-night,"  said  Haire. 

'*  We  only  want  Tom,*'  said  Dr  Lendrick.     "  If  we  had  poor 

m  with  us,  it  would  be  perfect." 

•'  I  think  I  know  of  another  too,"  whispered  Beattie  in  Lucy's 

.     *'  Don't  you  ]  *' 

''What  soft  nonseuae  is  Beattie  aapxv^^lia^X  H^. \is».  TBa^<8^ 

'  blush,"  said  the  Chief.     "It  \»aa  aYl  m^  i«d5LV^3«S^^ 

9  placed  you  m  such  bad  compau^,     \  oxj^:^  ^»  \sw^  ^'^'^ 

•*  my  Bide  here  ;  but  I  ^aated  to  Vk>\l  ^iwO^ 
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Leaving  tlicm  thus  in  happy  pleasantry  and  ei\joyment,  let 
U9  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  very  different  scene — to  a  drawing- 
room  in  ^^errion  Square,  where,  at  that  same  hour,  Lady  Leu- 
drick  and  Mrs  SewcU  sat  in  close  conference. 

Mm  So  well  liad  related  the  whole  story  of  the  intended  duel, 
an<l  its  liiiilc,  and  was  now  explaining  to  her  mother-in-law  h(»w 
iiuiM>vsi1)lc  it  would  be  for  her  to  continue  any  longer  to  live 
un»lor  tlio  Chief  Ikiron's  roof,  if  even — which  she  deemed  uii- 
likelv  — lio  woulil  Htill  desire  it. 

'•  I[j/ll  not  turn  you  out,  dear — of  that  I  am  quite  certain. 
I  Hu>;}ie('t  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  world  he  would  treat  in  tLat 
fa>«hion." 

**  L  must  not  incur  the  risk." 

"  Dear  me,  have  you  not  been  running  risks  all  your  life, 
Lucy?     Ik'sides,  what  else  have  you  open  to  you?" 

**  Join  my  husband,  I  suppose,  whenever  he  sends  for  me — 
whenever  he  says  he  has  a  home  to  receive  me." 

**  Duilley,  I'm  certain,  will  do  his  best,"  said  Lady  Lendrick, 
stitlly.  "  It  is  not  very  easy  for  a  poor  man  to  miUce  these 
arran^cu^.ents  in  a  moment.  But,  with  all  his  faults — and  even 
hiH  mother  must  own  that  lie  has  many  faults — ^yet  I  have  never 
known  him  to  bear  malice." 

**  Certainly,  madam,  you  are  justified  in  your  panegyric  by 
his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion ;  he  has  indeed  displayed  a 
most  forgivint,'  nature." 

''  You  niciin  by  not  fighting  Trafford,  I  suppose ;  but  conic 
n<»w,  T.ucy,  we  arc  here  alone,  and  can  talk  freely  to  each  other; 
why  sh(»ul(l  he  figlit  him?" 

"I  will  11  (.t  follow  you.  Lady  Lendrick,  into  that  inqiury, 
nor  ;rivo  yt»u  any  pretext  for  saying  to  me  what  your  canduur 
is  c\i'K'ntly  eager  f(U'.  I  will  only  repeat  that  the  one  thing  I 
ever  knew  Colonel  Sewell  jxirdon  was  the  outrage  that  no  gen- 
tle'.nan  ever  endures." 

*'  lie  foiiirht  once  before,  and  was  greatly  condemned  for  it" 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  why,  madam.  I  take  it  you  have  no 
need  [  should  tell  you  the  Agra  story,  wdth  all  its  shameful 
details  I" 

*'  I  don't  want  to  hear  it ;  and  if  I  did  I  would  certainly 
hesitate  to  listen  to  it  from  one  so  deeply  and  painfully  impli- 
cated as  yourse\5." 

"  Lady  Lendrick,  1  vjVA.  \k«s^  w^  \\«tt^^5i^L\^^^  Wd  she, 
ha  ugh  t  ily .     **  W\xcu  1  ewu^  \iet^  NX*  ^^^^'t  ^^\sk^  v^  \sArv^<%k 

I  be  insiiltci-l.*  _  .     ^.  >  ^  ^^c,,—  Wxvxv  ^«v.^'»^  «if 

'S^it  down  again,  l.MCV,«^^^«^^^«^^^^^^^^ 
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Lady  Lendrick,  pressing  her  back  into  her  chair.  ''Your 
position  is  a  very  painful  one — let  us  not  make  it  worse  by 
irritation  ;  and  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  this,  we  will  not 
look  back  at  all,  but  only  regard  the  future." 

**That  may  be  more  easy  for  yon  to  do  than  for  me** 

"  Easy  or  not  easy,  Lucy,  we  have  no  alteniative  ;  we  cannot 
change  the  past." 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  know  that — I  know  that,"  cried  she,  bitterly, 
OS  her  clasped  hands  dropped  upon  her  knee. 

'^  For  that  reason  then,  Lucy,  forget  it,  ignore  it.  I  have  no 
need  to  tell  you,  ray  dear,  that  my  own  life  has  not  been  a  very 
happy  one,  and  if  I  venture  to  give  advice,  it  is  not  without 
having  had  my  share  of  sorrows.  You  say  you  cannot  go  back 
to  the  Priory  ?  " 

♦*  No ;  that  is  impossible." 

'^  Unpleasant  it  would  certainly  be,  and  all  the  more  so  with 
these  marriage  festivities.     The  wedding,  I  suppose,  will  take 
,    place  there]" 

'<I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard;"  and  she  tried  to  say 
this  with  an  easy  indifference. 

<*  Trafford  is  disinherited,  is  he  not }  passed  over  in  the 
entail,  or  something  or  other  ? " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  she  muttered  out ;  but  this  time  her  eon- 
fusion  was  not  to  be  concealed. 

'*  And  will  this  old  man  they  talk  of — ^thia  Sir  Brook  some- 
body— make  such  a  settlement  on  them  as  they  can  live  on  f  *' 

'*  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all." 

^'  I  wonder,  Lucy  dear,  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  fascinate 
Dives  yourself.  What  nice  crumbs  these  would  have  been  for 
Algy  and  Gary." 

**  You  forget,  madam,  what  a  jealous  husband  I  have  ! "  and 
her  eyes  now  darted  a  glance  of  almost  wild  malignity. 

"  Poor  Dudley,  how  many  faults  we  shall  find  in  you  if  we 
come  to  discuss  you  ! " 

'<  Let  us  not  discuss  Colonel  Sewell,  madam ;  it  will  be  better 
for  all  of  us.  A  thought  has  just  occurred  ;  it  was  a  thing  I 
was  quite  forgetting.  May  I  send  one  of  your  servants  with  a 
note,  for  which  he  will  wait  the  answer  1 " 

^  Certainly.     You  will  find  paper  and  pens  there." 

The  note  was  barely  a  few  linei)  and  addMsaeid  Vi  CWst^ 
Kiflcaid,  Esq.,  Ely  Phice.     "  You  «to  V:^  ^«iJu  \sa  ^^mb^  ^i3BK^«t% 
lUcbard/'  said  she,  as  she  ga^re  it  \o  ^<^  iwwwdX, 
""Do  you  expect  he  will  let  you  \iwe  wmi^  \s!kSS«iK^>^^'^^ 
M»ked  Lady  Lendrick,  as  die  Uewrii  ^^  xMSLe^ 
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"  No ;  it  was  ahout  sometliing  else  I  nrrotc.  I'm  quite  sore 
he  would  not  Lave  given  me  money  if  I  asked  for  it.*' 

**  I  wish  /  could,  my  dear  Lucy  ;  but  I  am  miserably  poor. 
Sir  William,  who  was  once  the  very  soul  of  punctuality,  lias 
grown  of  hitc  most  no^^lcctful.  My  hist  quarter  is  over-due  two 
mtMiths.  I  must  own  all  this  has  taken  place  since  Dudley 
wrnt  to  II vo  at  the  Triory.  I  hear  the  expenses  were  somethiug 
fabulous." 

"There  w:i.s  a  great  deal  of  waste;  a  great  deal  of  mock 
Fj)lend(mr  and  real  discomfort.** 

"  Js  it  true  the  wine  bill  was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the 
last  year  ?  '* 

*'  I  think  I  heard  it  was  something  to  that  amount." 

**And  four  hundred  for  cigars?" 

**  No  ;  that  included  pipes,  and  amber  nxmthpieceSy  auJ 
meerschaums  for  presents — it  rained  presents  I  '* 

*^  And  did  Sir  William  make  no  remark  or  remonstrance 
ab.)Ut  this  ? " 

*^I  believe  not.  I  rather  think  I  heard  that  he  liked  it. 
'I'liey  persuaded  him  that  all  these  indiscretions,  like  his  new 
wi>;s,  and  his  rouge,  and  his  embroidered  waistcoats,  made  him 
quite  juvenile,  and  that  notliing  made  a  man  so  youthful  as 
living  beyond  his  income." 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  I  was  left  in  arreor ;  and 2^0?/, 
dear,  were  you  forgotten  all  this  while  and  left  without  a 
shilling?" 

"  01),  no ;  I  could  make  as  many  debts  as  I  pleased ;  and  I 
jjleased  to  make  them  too,  jus  they  will  discover  one  of  these 
days.  I  never  asked  the  price  of  anything,  and  therefore  I  en- 
joy e<l  unlimited  credit.  If  you  remark,  shopkeepers  never  dun 
the  people  who  simply  Siiy,  *  8cnd  that  home.* — How  quickly 
you  did  your  message,  lUchard  !  Have  you  brought  au  answer  I 
Ciivc  it  to  me  at  once." 

She  broke  open  the  note  with  eager  impatience,  but  it  fell 
from  her  fingers  as  she  read  it,  and  she  lay  back  almost  fainting 
in  lier  chair. 

*' Are  you  ill,  dear — are  you  faint  ?**  asked  Lady  Lendrick. 

'*  No  ;    I'm  quite  well   again.     I  was  only  provoked — put 

out;"  and  she  8tooi>ed  and  took  up  the  letter.     "I  wrote  to 

Mr  ivincaid  to  gWe  iwe  cet\A\iw  -i^^^^t?*  wluch  were  in  his  handii, 

and  which  I  know  Co\oTVfe\  ^^^  ^vi\iW^\Sa.\a>ajK^^'>a^^ 

own  keeping,  and  \l^  wnV»  m^  ^^» — 
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comply  with  the  request  of  your  note,  inasmuch  as  the  letters 
referred  to  were  this  morning  handed  over  to  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke  on  his  producing  an  order  from  Colonel  Sewell  to  that 
intent — I  am,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"George  Kincaid." 

"  They  were  letters  then  ] " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Lendrick,  they  were  letters,"  said  she,  dryly,  as 
she  arose  and  walked  to  the  window,  to  hide  an  <igitation  she 
could  no  longer  subdue.  After  a  few  minutes  she  turned  round 
and  said,  "You  will  let  me  stay  here  to-night] *' 

"  Certainly,  dear,  of  course  I  will.'* 

"  But  the  children  must  be  sent  for — I  can't  suffer  them  to 
remain  there.     Will  you  send  for  them  ] " 

*'  Yes ;  I'll  tell  Rose  to  take  the  carriage  and  bring  them  over 
here." 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you — I  am  most  grateful.  We  shall 
not  be  a  burden  beyond  to-morrow." 

^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

"  To  join  my  husband,  as  I  told  you  a  while  ago.  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke  made  that  the  condition  of  his  assisting  us." 

"  What  does  he  call  assisting  you  ] " 

"  Supporting  us  —  feeding,  housing,  clothing  us ;  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  what  he  will  give  us." 

"  That  is  very  generous  indeed." 

"Yes;  it  is  generous — more  generous  than  you  dream  of; 
for  we  did  not  always  treat  him  very  well :  but  that  also  is  a 
bygone,  and  I'll  not  return  to  it." 

"Come  down  and  have  some  dinner — it  has  been  on  the 
table  this  half-hour — it  will  be  nigh  cold  by  this." 

"  Yes ;  I'm  quite  ready.  I'd  like  to  eat,  too,  if  I  could. 
What  a  great  resource  it  ia  to  men  in  their  dark  hours  that  they 
can  drink  and  smoke  !  I  think  I  could  do  both  to-day  if  I 
thought  they  would  help  me  to  a  little  insensibility." 
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Traffobd  arrived  from  England  on  t\ift  eiw«^  ^^^"^Jk^^ 
hastened  off  to  Howth,  where  lie  io\md  SJa  ^w^  ^'^^^ 


g»ged 
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the  prcliniinaricf*  had  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  count  upon 
it  as  his  own. 

**  Ln..k  here,  Traffonl,"  he  cried,  "and  eee  what  a  noble  ex- 
t(Mi-i«>n  we  sliall  ^'ivc  to  the  oUl  grounds  of  the  Xcst.  The 
uliulc  »»f  tliis  wood — cloven  hundred  and  seventy  acres — comes 
in,  ;in<l  this  mountain  down  to  that  stream  there  is  ours,  as  well 
as  all  these  nieadow-lands  between  the  mountain  and  the  Shan- 
non—<»ne  <»f  the  nio>t  picturesque  estates  it  will  be  in  the  king- 
<l»Mn.  If  1  wlto  to  have  my  own  way,  Td  rebuild  the  house 
With  su«h  folia.Lrc — line  old  timber  much  of  it — there's  nothinz 
v.o'.ilil  l«n)k  1)cttrr  than  one  of  those  Venetian  villas,  those  half 
eastellated  buildings  one  sees  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Conigliano — and  they  are  grand,  sjiacious  places  to  live  in,  with 
wide  stairs,  and  great  corridors,  and  terraces  everywliere.  I  see, 
however,  Lomlriok's  heart  clings  to  his  old  cottage,  and  we  must 
let  him  have  his  wav." 

*'  What  is  this  here  ? ''  asked  Trafford, drawing  out  from  the  mass 
of  papers  the  plan  of  a  very  pretty  but  very  diminutive  cottage. 

**  That's  to  be  mine.  This  window  you  see  here  yriW  pn»ject 
r»ver  the  river,  and  tliat  little  terrace  will  be  carried  on  arches 
all  along  the  river  bank.  I  have  designed  everything,  even  to 
the  furniture,  "^'ou  shall  see  a  model  cottage,  Trafford — not 
one  of  those  gingerbread  things  to  be  shown  to  strangers  by 
ticket  on  Tuesdays  or  Saturdays,  with  a  care-taker  to  be  tipped, 
and  a  book  to  be  scribbled  full  of  vulgar  praises  of  the  proprie- 
t(^r,  or  doggrel  ecstasies  over  some  day  of  picnicking.  But 
come  and  report  yourself — where  liave  you  been,  and  what 
have  you  done,  since  I  saw  you?" 

"  I  liave  a  long  budget  for  you.  First  of  all  read  that,"  and 
he  hiinded  JSir  Brook  Scwell's  letter. 

*'  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  met  him?" 

"Xo  ;  I  rejoice  to  say  I  have  escaped  that  mischance  ;  but 
you  sluill  hear  everything,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  teli  it 
1    have  already  t(»ld  you   of   ^Irs  SewelFs  visit  here,   and  I 
have  not  a  word  to  add  to  that  recital.     I  simply  would  say, 
that  1  pledge  my  h«)nour  to  the  strict  truth  of  ever}^hing  I  Live 
tohl  yt>u.     You  may  imagine,  then,  with  what  surprise  I  was 
awoke  from  my  sleep  to  read  that  note.     My  first  impression 
was  to  write  liim  a  full  and  explicit  denial  of  what  he  laid  to 
my  cliiirge  ;  but  aa  1  te^^  \Xi^  U\.\A.t  over  a  third  and  even  a 
fourth  time,  I  t1\oug\xt  \  ^vw  >JMiXi  V^  V-a^^^x^^x^x^  M^  ^^s.  ^cjoaA 
sort  of  compulsion— Wial,  m  U^>^\isA\ifetsB.\^flfiC\^^\R.'^ 
ep,  which  was  oueAie  W\.\vw^Vj  c^tw^ttAV^.   X^^x«*.>Sk 
ajr  more  on  tliia  \\cad.'* 
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"  You  need  not     Go  on." 

"  I  then  deemed  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  him 
have  his  shot,  after  which  my  explanation  would  come  more 
forcibly ;  and  as  I  had  determined  not  to  fire  at  him,  he  would 
be  forced  to  see  that  he  could  not  persist  in  his  quarrel/* 

"  There  you  mistook  your  man,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Brook,  fiercely. 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  but  you  shall  hear.  We  must  have 
crossed  over  in  the  same  packet,  but  we  never  met.  Stanhope, 
who  went  with  me,  thought  lie  saw  him  on  the  landing-slip  at 
Holyhead,  but  was  not  quite  sure.  At  all  events,  we  reached 
the  inn  at  the  Head,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  luncheon,  when 
the  waiter  brought  in  this  note,  asking  which  of  us  was  Major 
TrafFord.  Here  it  is ; — *  Pray  accept  my  excuses  for  having 
given  you  a  rough  sea  passage  3  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  have 
.  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  try 
to  blow  your  brains  out,  "  et  pour  si  pen  de  chose."  As  I  can 
.  nay  without  any  vanity  that  I  am  a  better  pistol-shot  than  you, 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  taking  a  step  which,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  courage,  you  will  certainly  not  misconstrue.  With 
this  assurance,  and  the  not  less  strong  conviction  that  my  con- 
duct will  be  safely  treated  in  any  representation  you  make  of 
this  affair,  I  am  your  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

'  Dudley  Sewell.' 

"  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  grateful  to  any  man  in  the 
world  as  I  felt  to  him  on  reading  his  note,  since,  let  the  event 
take  what  turn  it  might,  it  rendered  my  position  with  the  Len- 
dricks  a  most  perilous  one.  I  made  Stanhope  drink  his  health, 
which  I  own  he  did  with  a  very  bad  grace,  telling  me  at  the 
same  time  what  good  luck  it  was  for  me  that  he  had  been  my 
friend  on  the  occasion,  for  that  any  man  but  himself  would  have 
thought  me  a  regular  poltroon.  I  was  too  happy  to  care  for  his 
sarcasms,  such  a  load  had  been  removed  from  my  hearty  and 
such  terrible  forebodings  too. 

"  I  started  almost  immediately  for  Holt,  and  got  there  by 
midnight.     All  were  in  bed,  and  my  arrival  was  only  known 
when  I  came  down  to  breakfast,     l^fy  welcome  was  all  I  could 
wish  for.     My  father  was  looking  well,  and  in  great  spirits. 
The  new  Ministry  have  offered  him  his  choice  of  a  Lordship  of 
the  Admiralty,  or  something  else — I  forget  what ;  and  jttst  be- 
cause he  has  a  fine  independent  fortune^  aud  V>r«^  Vs^  ^mk^^V^ 
Ss  man  than  IncKned  to  take  officii  ot»  A  \&^  ^tia*.  "^^w**^^ 
tmiiu^  'bow  ueeM  be  cotdd  be  to  m%:     \  xKft^  ^^^^'^•i^M 
i!iaj2%  that  the  prospect  of  eU  the«e  Yk«ir  \mXi<WS^^«^'^^^|^ 
tmiber  fri^tened  than  flattered  tne^tcrtl^wM©^^''**^ 


,>|.L-ii  hU  luttors  <it  hte.  I  never  g 
Ami  wli^it  ;i  iiiirriii  iiiciiiory  yim  set' 
be  afraid  ti>  sec  you.  At  uU  event 
service.  They  ngree  to  everything  ; 
to  Holt — Buch  at  least  I  believe  to 
which  my  mother  has  written  to  Lu 

"All  this  is  excetleDt  news,  aud 
at  the  Priory.  As  for  the  Sewell  e 
of  iL  The  old  Judge  hns  at  last  foi 
maa  to  whose  coofideiice  he  commit 
will  prevent  bis  ever  mentioning  hit 

"  Is  there  any  nnsoor  afloat  as  t4i 
the  Peerage  1" 

"  None — so  far  as  I  have  heard." 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  oak.  There 
mine,  a  sister  of  my  father,  who  toh 
that  my  father  had  brought  back  fro 
Lendrick  was  to  be  created  a  Peer ; 
party  move  to  enable  the  present  pe 
against  the  late  Government  of  inju 
well  OB  of  a  very  shameful  IntrigU' 
Now.  if  the  storv  were  trua.  or  if  m 
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against  your  going  over  at  once  1  I'll  own  to  you  I  am  very 
uneasy  lest  some  incorrect  version  of  this  affair  with  Sewell 
should  get  abroad.  Even  without  any  malevolence  there  is 
plenty  of  mischief  done  by  mere  blundering,  and  I  would  rather 
anticipate  than  follow  such  disclosures." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Sir  Brook,  musingly,  as  with  longing  eyes 
he  looked  over  the  coloured  plans  and  charts  which  strewed  the 
table,  and  had  for  him  all  the  charm  of  a  romance. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Trafford,  "  Lucy  should  have  my  mother's 
letter.     It  might  be  that  she  ought  to  reply  to  it  at  once." 

**  Yes,  I  perceive,"  mused  Sir  Brook  again. 

"  I'm  sure,  besides,  it  would  be  very  politic  in  you  to  keep  up 
the  good  relations  you  have  so  cleverly  established  with  the 
Chief ;  he  holds  so  much  to  eveiy  show  of  attention,  and  is  so 
flattered  by  every  mark  of  polite  consideration  for  him." 

"  And  for  all  these  good  reasons,"  said  Sir  Brook,  slowly, 
"  you  would  say,  we  should  set  out  at  once.  Arriving  there, 
let  us  say,  for  luncheon,  and  being  begged  to  stay  and  dine — 
which  we  certainly  should — we  might  remain  till,  not  impossibly, 
midnight." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  plciisure  of  such  a  prospect  sent  the  blood 
to  Trafford's  face,  for  he  blushed  very  deeply  as  he  said,  "  I  don't 
think,  sir,  I  have  much  fault  to  find  with  your  arrangement." 

"  And  yet  the  real  reason  for  the  plan  remains  unstated,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  looking  him  steadfiistly  in  the  face,  "  so  true  is  what 
the  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  Love  has  more  perfidies  than  war.' 
Why  not  frankly  say  you  are  impatient  to  see  your  sweetheart, 
sir  ?  I  would  to  heaven  the  case  were  my  own,  and  I'd  not  bo 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  avow  it ;  but  I  yield  to  the  plea,  and  let 
lis  be  off  there  at  once." 


CHAPTEE    LXXm. 
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The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Irish,  and  was  speedily 
copied  into  some  of  the  English  papers  :  "  An  mttl%>3A^'^VMtJ^ 
involves  the  character  of  more  than,  one  ixi^iN^i^xvs^  ^V  t^sc^b^^  ^ssv^ 
whose  object  was  to  compel  the  CMel  "Baxoiv  ^1  Vet  ^^v^a^si^ 
JBxcbeqaer  in  Ireland  to  resiga  his  seat  oil  >i5aft  ^^^"^^^^^^ 
fongtb  been  discovered,  and,  it  is  said,  ^mVi  ioauL\ife^E»»^'«^''^*^ 

2   1 
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of  r.-irliamoutary  explanation.  We  hoi)e,  for  the  reputation  of 
our  piiMic  men,  t}i:it  the  details  which  have  reached  us  of  the 
tr.in^actioii  may  not  be  substantiated ;  but  the  matter  is  one 
wliich  demands^  and  must  have,  the  fullest  and  most  searchixig 
iiiHiiiry.*' 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  old  Chief  to  Haire,  who  had  read  this  pas- 
sa::^c  to  liiin  aloud  as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  '^  they  would  make 
p'llitlcal  ca[ntal  of  my  case,  and,  without  any  thought  for  me 
or  for  my  feeling;!*,  convert  the  conduct  displayed  towards  me 
into  a  means  of  attacking  a  fallen  party.  What  says  Sir 
I^rook  f'o-;sbr«)okc  to  this?  or  how  would  he  act  were  he  in  my 
place  r 

**  Just  as  you  mean  to  act  now/'  said  Fossbrooke,  promptly. 

"  And  how  may  that  be,  sir  1 " 

**  By  refusing  all  assistance  to  such  party  warfare;  at  least, 
my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  is  thus  that  I  read  your  character." 

"  Vou  do  me  justice,  sir  ;  and  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  have 
not  earlier  had  the  inestimable  benefit  of  your  friendship*  I 
trust,"  added  he,  haughtily,  *^  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  made 
the  mere  tool  of  a  party  squabble;  and,  fortunately,  I  have  the 
means  to  show  this.  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Prime  Minister.  Head  it — read  it  aloud,  Haire,  and  my 
sou  will  like  to  hear  its  contents  also." 

"  Downing  Stbeet,  Tiutdajf  crrntii^. 

"  My  pear  Lokd  Chief  Baron, — It  is  with  much  pleasure 
I  have  to  communicate  to  you,  that  my  colleagues  unanimously 
agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  submitting  your  name  to  the 
Queen  for  the  Peerage.  Your  long  and  distinguished  services, 
and  your  groat  abilitios,  will  confer  honour  on  any  station;  and 
your  Jii^'h  character  will  give  additional  lustre  to  those  qualiticjj 
wliich  have  marked  you  out  for  her  Majesty's  choice.  I  am 
both  proud  and  dclitrhted,  my  lord,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  the  bearer  of  these  tidings  to  you ;  and  with  every  assur- 
ance of  my  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  most  sincerely 
yours,  Elleeton." 

"At  last,''  cried  Haire — "at  last !  But  I  always  knew  that 
it  would  come." 

"And  what  answer  have  you  returned?"  cried  Lendricki 
eagerly. 
•SSuch  an  anawcr  w^mW  ^^i^^^ix  iwaV^^.^^w^.  \>mbv\ 

declined  the  P^f  ^^^,^  ^^J^^JSS^^^^  .As^^aai^. 

"  Declined  it  I     GweA.  Ooa.\  wa.^  ^^1  ^    '"^^  ™™^ 
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"  Because  I  hare  passed  that  period  in  which  I  could  accom- 
modate myself  to  a  new  station,  and  show  the  worid  that  I  was 
not  inferior  to  my  acquired  dignity.  This  for  my  first  reason ; 
and  fop  my  second,  I  have  a  son  whose  humility  would  only  be 
afflicted  if  such  greatness  were  forced  upon  him.  Ay,  Tom,  I 
have  thought  of  all  it  would  cost  you,  my  poor  fellow,  and  I 
have  spared  you." 

**  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart,"  cried  Lendrick,  and  ho 
pressed  the  old  man's  hand  to  his  lips. 

**  And  what  says  Lucy  1"  said  the  Judge.  "  Are  you  shocked 
at  this  epidemic  of  humility  amongst  us,  child  1  Or  does  your 
woman's  heart  rebel  against  all  our  craven  fears  about  a  higher 
Btation  ] " 

**I  am  content,  sir;  and  I  don't  think  Tom,  the  miner,  will 
fret  that  he  wears  a  leather  cap  instead  of  a  coronet." 

"I  have  no  patience  with  any  of  you,"  muttered  Haire. 
**  The  world  will  never  believe  you  have  refused  such  a  splendid 
offer.     The  correspondence  will  not  get  abroad," 

**  I  trust  it  will  not,  sir,"  said  the  Chief.  "  What  I  have  done 
I  have  done  with  regard  to  myself  and  my  own  circumstances, 
neither  meaning  to  be  an  example  nor  a  warning.  The  world 
has  no  more  concern  with  tlie  matter  than  with  what  we  shall 
have  for  dinner  to-day." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Sir  Brook,  with  a  dry  ripple  at  the  angle  of 
his  mouth,  "  I  think  it  is  a  case  where  one  might  forgive  the 
indiscreet  friend  " — here  he  glanced  at  Haire — "  who  incauti- 
ously gave  the  details  to  a  newspaper." 

"  Indiscreet  or  not,  I'll  do  it,"  said  Haire,  resohitely. 

"  What,  sir !"  cried  the  Chief,  with  mock  sternness  of  eye  and 
manner — "what,  sir  !  if  I  even  forbade  you?  '* 

"  Ay,  even  so.  If  you  told  me  you'd  shut  your  door  against 
me,  and  never  see  me  here  again,  I'd  do  it." 

"  Look  at  that  man.  Sir  Brook,"  said  the  Judge,  with  well- 
feigned  indignation;  "he  was  my  schoolfellow,  my  chum  in 
college,  my  colleague  at  the  Bar,  and  my  friend  everywhere,  and 
see  how  he  turns  on  me  in  my  hour  of  adversity !" 

"  If  there  be  adversity  it  is  of  your  own  making,"  said  Haire. 
"  It  is  that  you  won't  accept  the  prize  when  you  have  won  it." 

"  I  see  it  all  now,"  cried  the  Chief,  laughing,  "  and  stupid 
enough  of  me  not  to  see  it  before.     Haire  has  been  a  bull^  ^IL 
his  life;  he  ia  the  very  terroi  oi  \\i<b  '^'5J5^\\vfe  \is^  \s^Ssssft^ 
aergeanta  and  sUk  gowns,  judges  anSi  la^\«w.^2B^  ^'^^'^''^Vt^ 
beaH  is  set  upon  bullying  a  peet  oi  Vii^  waJasi.        T^'^v^^toL 
not  become  a  lord,  he  loses  tlila  c\iaTiC»\\»  ^V«»»a.^ 
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lose  on  7/2^.     Out  T^ith  it,  Halre ;  make  a  dean  confession,  and 
own,  liave  I  not  hit  the  blot  V* 

"  Well,''  said  Hairc,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have  been  called  sly, 
sarcastic*,  witty,  and  what  not,  but  I  never  thought  to  hear  that 
1  was  a  bully,  or  could  bo  a  terror  to  any  one." 

The  comic  earnestness  of  this  speech  threw  them  all  into  a 
roar  of  laughing,  in  which  even  Hairc  himself  joined  at  last. 

"Whore  is  Lucy]"  cried  the  old  Judge.  "I  want  Iter  to 
testify  how  this  man  has  tyrannised  over  me." 

"  Lucy  has  gone  into  the  g«ardcn  to  read  a  letter  Trafford 
brought  her."  Sir  Brook  did  not  add  that  Trafford  had  gone 
with  her  to  assist  in  the  interpretation. 

"  I  have  told  Lord  EUerton,"  said  the  Chief,  referring  once 
more  to  the  Minister's  letter,  "  that  I  will  not  lend  myself  in 
any  way  to  the  attack  on  the  late  Government.  The  intrigue 
which  they  planned  towards  me  could  not  have  ever  succeeded 
if  they  had  not  found  a  traitor  in  the  garrison ;  but  of  him  I 
will  speak  no  more.  The  old  Greek  adage  was,  '  Call  no  man 
happy  till  he  dies.'  I  would  say,  he  is  nearer  happiness  when 
he  has  refused  some  object  that  has  been  the  goal  of  all  his  life, 
than  he  is  ever  like  to  be  under  other  circumstances.'' 

Tom  looked  at  his  father  ^ith  wistful  eyes,  as  though  he 
owed  liini  gratitude  for  the  speech. 

"  W^hen  it  is  the  second  horse  claims  the  cup,  Haire,"  cried 
the  old  Judge,  with  a  burst  of  his  instinctive  vanity,  "  it  is  be- 
cause the  first  is  disqualified  by  previous  victories.  And  now 
let  us  talk  of  tliosc  whose  happiness  can  be  promoted  without 
the  intrigues  of  a  Cabinet  or  a  debate  in  the  House.  Sir  Brook 
tells  me  that  Lady  Trafford  has  made  her  submission.  She  is 
at  last  willing  to  see  that  in  an  alliance  with  us  there  is  no  n^ed 
to  call  condescension  to  her  aid." 

**  Trafford 's  account  is  most  satisfactory,"  said  Fossbrooke, 
"and  I  trust  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  from  his 
mother  will  amply  corroborate  all  he  says." 

**  I  like  the  young  man,"  said  the  Judge,  with  that  sort  of 
aiitlioritativo  tone  tliat  seems  to  say,  The  cause  is  decided — the 
verdict  is  given. 

**  There's  always  good  stuff  in  a  fellow  when  he  is  not  afraid 

of  i)overty,"  said  Fossbrooke.     "There  are  scores  of  men  will 

rough  it  for  a  sporting  tour  ou  the  Prairies  or  a  three  monthB' 

i/on-shooting  on  the  GoiViooii  \  \i\iL\.\fe\.TX!Lfe  ^w^SSw^VSiRs^  Vwad  to 

affluence,  and  accuatome^  Vi  \\ixxix^^'«V^^«r^^«5^iatf^^ 

and  address  himselt  to  tli^i  \iw^  ^^^"^  \&.^T«Siw8t  ^owa.  i^ 

^  the  affection  of  a  gLtWi^  \o^«^    'I^x.^xV^Ti«5.\«t~ 
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"  I  hare  great  trust  in  him,"  said  Lendrick,  thoughtfully. 

"  All  the  Bench  has  pronounced  but  one/*  cried  the  Chief, 
**  What  says  our  brother  Haire  ]  " 

"  Vm  no  great  judge  of  men.  I'm  no  great  judge  of  any- 
thing," muttered  Haire ;  "  but  I  don't  think  one  need  be  a 
sphinx  to  read  that  he  is  a  right  good  fellow,  and  worthy  of  the 
dearest  girl  in  Christendom." 

"  Well  summed  up,  sir ;  and  now  call  in  the  prisoner." 

"  Fossbrooke  slipped  from  the  room,  but  was  speedily  back 
again.  "  His  sentence  has  been  already  pronounced  outside, 
my  lord,  and  he  only  begs  for  a  speedy  execution.'* 

"It  is  always  more  merciful,"  said  the  Chief,  with  mock 
solemnity ;  "  but  could  we  not  have  Tom  over  here  1  I  want  to 
have  you  all  around  me." 

"I'll  telegraph  to  him  to  come,"  said  Fossbrooke.  " I  was 
thinking  of  it  all  the  morning." 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  Chief  Baron  Lendrick  opened 
the  Commission  at  Limerick,  and  received  from  the  grand  juiy 
of  the  county  a  most  complimentary  address  on  his  reappearance 
upon  the  Bench,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  and  dignified 
reply.  Even  the  newspapers  which  had  so  often  censured  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  office,  and  inveighed  agaii^st  the 
spectacle  of  an  old  and  feeble  man  in  the  discharge  of  laborious 
and  severe  duties,  were  now  obliged  to  own  that  his  speech  was 
vigorous  and  eloquent ;  and  though  allusion  had  been  faintly 
made  in  the  address  to  the  high  honour  to  which  the  Crown 
had  desired  to  advance  him  and  the  splendid  reward  which  was 
placed  within  his  reach,  yet,  with  a  marked  delicacy,  had  he  for- 
borne from  any  reference  to  this  passage  other  than  his  thank- 
fulness at  being  so  far  restored  to  health  that  he  could  come 
back  again  to  those  functions,  the  discharge  of  which  formed 
the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

"  Never,"  said  the  journal  which  was  once  his  most  bitter 
opponent,  "  has  the  Chief  Baron  exhibited  his  unquestionable 
powers  of  thought  and  expression  more  favourably  than  on  this 
occasion.  There  were  no  artifices  of  rhetoric,  no  tricks  of  phrase, 
none  of  those  conceits  by  which  so  often  he  used  to  mar  the 
wisdom  of  his  very  finest  displays ;  he  was  natural  for  once, 
and  they  who  listened  to  him  might  well  have  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  this  mood  he  had  always  spoken.  Si  sic  ow\mo- — 
and  the  press  had  never  registered  \n&  dol^cXA  \i^x  t»^^^^^^ 
ramties, 

''The  celebrated  Sir  Brook  ¥oaa\>rooVe,  w>  ^^"^^^^"^i^ 
pabny  days  of  the  Begency,  sat  ou  the\>«adDL\i«sA.'8^^>^^^^^^^^ 
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and  rcccivod  a  very  flattering  share  of  the  cheers  which  greeted 
the  i>arty  as  they  drove  nwny  to  Killaloe,  to  be  present  at  the 
Avcddiiig  of  Mis4  Lcndrick,  ^vliich  takes  place  to-morrow." 

> 

Mucli-valued  reader,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  towards  the 
rloHO  cjf  a  long,  possibly  not  very  interesting,  discourse,  to  expe- 
rionco  a  sort  of  irreverent  impatience  when  the  preacher,  appear- 
ing to  take  what  rowing  men  call  "second  wind,"  starts  off 
afresh,  nnd  seems  to  threaten  you  with  fully  the  equal  of  what 
he  ha^t  already  given  ?  At  such  a  moment  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
that  all  the  best  teachings  of  that  sermon  are  not  producing  upon 
you  their  full  effect  of  edification,  and  that,  even  as  you  sat,  you 
meditated  ignoble  thoughts  of  stealing  away. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  exjyose  either  you  or  myself  to  this 
])ainful  position.  I  want  to  part  good  friends  with  you  ;  and 
if  there  may  have  been  anything  in  my  discourse  worth  carry- 
ing away,  I  would  not  willingly  associate  it  with  weariness  at 
the  last.  And  yet  I  am  very  loath  to  say  good-bye.  Authors 
are,  pnr  €xc*fUeur(\  button -holders,  and  they  cannot  relinquish 
their  grasp  on  the  victim  whose  lapel  they  have  caught 
Xow  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  that  wedding  at  the  Swan's 
Nest  You'd  read  it  if  in  the  '  Morning  Post,'  but  I'm  afraid 
you'd  skip  it  from  mt\  I'd  like  to  recount  the  events  of  that 
breakfast,  the  present  Sir  Brook  made  the  bride,  and  the  charm- 
ing little  speech  with  which  the  Chief  proposed  her  health. 
I'd  like  to  describe  to  you  the  uproar  and  joyous  confusion 
when  Tom,  whoso  costume  bore  little  trace  of  a  wedding  gar- 
ment, fought  his  way  through  the  servants  into  the  breakfast- 
room. 

And  I'd  like  to  grow  moral  and  descriptive,  and  a  bit  pathe- 
tic perhaps,  over  the  parting  between  Lucy  and  her  father;  and, 
last  of  all,  I'd  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  him  who  gives  his 
name  to  this^story,  and  tell  how  he  set  off  once  more  on  his 
wanderings,  no  one  well  knowing  whither  bent,  but  how,  on 
reaching  Boulogne,  he  saw  from  the  steamer's  deck,  as  he  landed, 
the  portly  figure  of  Lady  Lendrick  walking  beside  her  beautiful 
daughter-in-law,  Sewell  bringing  up  the  rear,  with  a  little  child 
liolding  his  hand  on  either  side — a  sweet  picture,  combining,  to 
Jioiilogne  appreciation,  \\x^  \xmted  charm  of  fashion,  beauty,  and 
f/o/ncstic  felicity  •,  ani  ^nti\\7^\i«v>^\fc^\xv^\siVs«&k  streets  to 
the  Jiotel  where  tlicae  peci\^\ft  «\^v^iA,V^  ^«^\\^\«^'^NfiR^ 
drctis  a  somewhat  Yfcig\vty  i^WiV«X,^V\^V  ^^^  Wv  ^^«^^ 
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said,  "  to  drink  the  old  buck's  health,"  at  least  to  wish  him 
many  returns  of  the  same  good  dispositions  of  that  morning. 

If,  however,  you  are  disposed  to  accept  the  will  for  the  deed, 
I  need. say  no  more.  They  who  have  deserved  some'  share  of 
happiness  in  this  tale  are  likely  to  have  it.  They  who  have 
little  merited  will  have  to  meet  a  world  which,  neither  over  cruel 
nor  over  generous,  has  a  rough  justice  that  generally  gives  people 
their  deserts. 


THE    END. 


18  12  :r. 
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"*  Miss  Auslen's  novels/  says  Southey,  'are  more  ! 
nature,  and  liave  for  my  sympathies  passages  of  finer 
than  any  otlicrs  of  this  age.*  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Arch 
^VI^atcly.  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  J 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  surpassing  excel 
—  Quarterly  Rcvie^v^  Jan.,  1870. 

''  Shakespeare  has  neither  equal  nor  second.     But 
ihe  writers  who  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner 
great  master,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Au 
woman  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud." — Lard  Maeai 
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